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Puhlislud lutffnh/ hi/ th( !nfi niit/iomtl lidnih n of )lu in < ttm Sp un 
anti Mdiiuf t( tun 1 Is inafi m ]I(U(h(sin Ithtid 1 1/ \ S 6 i n il 

Sfdftin / Mii))(h( if) I hi ( unnntfu oj Uu Intunatniiul l(l nition of iMasta 
(oftm Spnin/is and Uumiatfuui ’ Is onali us d< not h Id thmsdus n / lusibl 
foi th( sfdfonnilh )u tdi u Un f/iuniis fnpi ssid / 1/ ii fluid uit in this ItuUftm 
Suhsd iption il 0 0 pit (inuuin 


COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


A MEETING of the INTERNATIONAL GOTTON 
COMMITTEE was held at the Hotel Victoria, 
in London, on Monday, 28th vSeptember, 1936. 


1 Ik Pusidcnl, Mi W M Wi£»<4ins, ol I ni>ltm(l, iKiupud \\u 
clifiii , and u })rcs( ntatnc s ol t\v( Ivc coiniti u s \V( u pK s( ni 

RISOIUUONS 01 III! fOINI JKtMMIAN (OIION ( OMJMl 1 1 1 1 
1 lie H solutions <ido|)le (1 by tin |oint 1 j^\|)tMn ( olton ( oni 
niitt(( <il its iiKtlnn^ in Sils“M<ii la, Swit/( i land, on liil) 27 
and 2(S, wc u dulv appio\(d 1>\ tiu Inti tnil ion il (olton 

( oinnutlti 

lin POSlllONOl (HI jO-lIoilR \\l)RkIN(, V\l 1 k IN 111! IlMIIl 
iNDU-iTR^ 

The piiscnt atliliidt i I tlu (ottoii <inplt)\tts towaids the pio- 
posed Poity 1 louts Woikin^ W((k in Ihc Itvlik industiy, as 
proposed hy the International I about OKue, was fully disciisstd 
ni Iheli^hl of a very inUustiuk paiKi, which had liecn pupared for 
the meeting by Mi ]' Aslnirst and Mi | Pogson, two ol the 
cnnploycis^ nptesc nlativcs at the Intcinational LalxHu ( oiiference 
held at Geneva in [unc, 

I he lollowing usi lution v^as pul to llu nucting 

“ I hat tins iiKcling expussis its 1h<niks to Mi Aslnirst 




coMMiiihi:^; iOMMVMi iy/o\s 


and Ml P(i^‘-on loi iIkii iiiliu^liiii ind \ iliuihli Kjidit mi 
tlu ])ux(<. (lings ol til Intt inalional I ahout ((ii^khk it 
Gcn(\a in jtinc, KHd, < n tlu Dialt ( onvintn n Im i 1 mt\ 
hdurs W( iking \\\ik \\\ I lie I ( \til( liidn In 

It inaiiitaiiis lispuMiin ittitiuk on tlu cjui dun nul 
iialfmns its (pinion tint in\ (oiimiiIkii kIiIiiu to i 
uni\( iStil 1 oil\ lioun ^V( i k in tlu ( ( tl<in I < \t ilt liidii 1 1 \ 
IS iin[)i ai t K al )li , uid IIkkIok dn o])| < ( tlu intio 

diution o( i ( ( iiMiitu 11 ( 1 ( oinnilions 1 < i tlin piiipo < 

I h(^ l( llowiii^ couiiti u s c \pu ss( (I t lu ins( lv( in I i\< in (I tlu 
K sr lutioiis 

Lnglaiul, Ckuimiu, | ij an, India, Bilsinin Ikihiid, Den 
mark, (Vf'clio-Slo\ akia, Yiigo SI ivn 

It \h op])r'-((l tlu ns(liiti(n, whilst I i iiu( ihtanud (lom 
\( ting 

t \1 SI -IHC kl 1) x\m kU \\ ( M ION 

Ml lud la\lot, (I tlu lTiiii(il Si it(. 0 ( pai tiiu ill o( \< ii 
(ultun , who has In ui assigiu <1 i)\ tlu I )( paituu nt to \ nit I uiopi 
in r idci to invcstigaU spiniuis’ (omplaints with i(g<U(l to 1 il < 
packed Anuiic 111 tclton ^i\( in iiit(i< sting <\|)On( <1 hn 
( \j 1 1 1C lu ( s to dal( dm ing his ic cc nt in\c si ig it loin in 1 mopt 

As these inv( sligations, h()W( V( i, weu not vd linnlud lu did 
not ])ropose to make' any statement at this stage ng.nding tlu 
conclusions at which ho had ain\( el oi the le coiniiu nd itioiis svliie h 
he might make I he evidence' he hael seen in 1 uuasliiie imlU, 
however, in the shape o[ lalse-packc el ind two-sidcd luilc ■> h.nl 
convinced Inin tliat his task wis only lialf-linislie d «uid hnthei 
investigation was lueelcd il any good was to he tlu outcoiiu ol tlu 
investigation 1 o this e lul, llu're lou , Mi laxlci made a *)tion< 
apiieal lor evidence rtgaiding (ahe jiaeked hdcs wliieli nun lx 
clisccvcred liy the spinnei, so that samples o( tlu u luile > might 
hc' sent along to Washingtc n to substantiate am wiittc n state nunt 
which Mr la^loi might inike 

Si ^NDM‘T)[/AnON ell Ml Ml NIS 1 OR 1111 IlMIll 

iNiniSlRl 

Mr Hentschel, oL the ** Itvtilnoim,” Ihrhii tit((l tluit tlu 
Inte rnational btandaiels Assoc latiem h<i(l icecnth d((id<d at i 
meeting held in Budapest to set uj) a s[)eeial eoinmittec in oieht 
to see to what extent teiins in eommon usaue in tlu tcxtih ti<id(^ 
of the vane us countius could lx standaidi/c d and to dc ,d with 
the xiutLcatun of tests on •\ciin <in(l ehth unde i tlu lollowuu* 
licaelingb - 

r Designation of twis^ ioi single uul double \tnns 

2 Degree of twist and its ekHc iinination 

3 Dctc uni nation of yam counts 

4 Microscopical examination of the natuu o( tlu lihre •> eon 

tamed in mixed yams and cloths 

5 Deteimination of the nature of the eolounnu matte ts use d 

in (Ivcing 



(.oimiri frR\s commvnic mom 


A \(1V iiildcstiiio w*is pustiiUcl If) the meeting 1)\ Mi 

loblcr, ^vll() stated that in eve tv industn prciiicss was hein^ 
made witli standaidi/atioii <1 tciins used Mu w( rh would 
imd(ui 1 )t( dly faeilitaU jntc tnalu nal cenuiuicc if* terms used iii one 
(ountiv Wen undeislood in all otlicis The Tnte rnation il 
Standaids \‘* ncuitinn desiiedthe L,o()dwill anel the co-opeiation 
of the lute rnaliemal ( otteui tederatu)! in iM attempts te) achieve 
tins ( nd 

Il was de elded that the l)est thanks e)f the C oniniittee be piven 
to the Tnte 1 n<it lonal Standards Asseuiation le r submitting these 
pioposals, and that the matte i Ik referreei to clfiliated Associations 
foi stu(l>, and tliat furtlui diseussiein should take ])lace on this 
subject at tlie ne \t meeting 

[NFIUNMIONM ( OllON ( OMCnU SS ie)v" 

riu^ Piesideiit pe inte d out tliat alfdiated Associations 
should, lutween now anei Ihe tune' lor the next meeting fApiil 
l(; 37 ), eonsidei the eiiustion of the preparation of jiapers for elis- 
cussie n at the ( ongiess, and cdso theeuiestion of the extent of their 
rcpre'scntation it the ( ongiess in oiekr that the tgyptian Com- 
niitte'e might have some idexi of the number e*)f elclcgatcs for whom 
they would be reepiiud to catei 

The General Seeredaiy suggested the following subjects for 
disc ussion 

1 Ilu' torty-hoius Working Week and its piobahle effect 

ui)on the Cotton Industiy 

2 Seicial Legislation m the Cotton Jndusirv 

3 1 he Piepaialion of Siilislilutes for Raw ( otton and their 

relative* sjunning values 

4 I he Spinning e)f Stajile Fibre 

^ Develojinunl and Possibihtus of new Cotton-growing 

Alexis 

Loom SrAiisnc al IMmpiilii, 

It was iinanimouslv elcKided to proceed with the compilation ol 
the tridinial issue of tlu Intel national Cette n Loom Statistical 
Painjihlc t, IheMigurcs te) le kite to Deccinhe r 3 [ , The General 

Scdctary was instructed to follow on the same lines as he did when 
compiling the jiublication in and in ic )30 


FALSE PACKED AMERICAN COTTON. 


As a result of the publicity given by the International Cotton 
Federation to the question of fraudulently packed American 
cotton, thiougli the resolutions taken by the Federation at 
various International Colton Congresses and through personal 
representations of Federation officials to the United Stales Depart- 
ment of Agricultuie, it is evident from recent happenings in Texas 
that interest is being awakened in this matter. 



I COMMII IFE^S COMMUNIC 

1 he J c \a^ ( xV^socnlKJJi and IIk I ( \<is (jUiih i \ 

ti(ii cHc aluci(l\ taking step^ with a \icw todinunalnu tin !< 
pi<u li( ( 1 lu twd following ninoiiiK uiK 111 \\< k i ulili h< 

itccnll\ ] >> llu I(\is ( otlon Assoc iiiioii in flu I \ f ( ^ 

(i ill ( *'s j oiinia! y t lu oflic III < I g in of ( he f c \ i ( ( ( I n ( iimih i 
\sso( lal ion, W Ko, I ( \ IS 

1 A1 SI P\( kl I) HAI I S 

( I(7li\L kliU llu ll\iJsLoU)i! I )}l 


lhu)si( inioN ()i 1 K\ui) 

WIkikvci ( oUon is discovc k (1 \>) ain nunihii ol 
llic Assocnthii to Ik liauduh nlK puked oi when 
suhsliliilu n sludl ha\c lucn nndc l)\ (liiiignu, mnk 
01 oIIkiwisc, it shall Ik Ins dulv to icpoit llu uiu 
pionipllv to the Ikiaid n( Diuctois, who c dnU it hill 
then he to take nuasiiies to disco\er the < iiilU ])aiti( 
and to assist in ptoscculing the sinu to coinution dl 
e\.])ensc ol such pic sedition t<» he lx iiu h\ tiu 
A*>sociation 

The widtspicad interest djspla\(d l)^ <inn(is 
throxigliout the State in pit venting the false pukin<' of 
cotton punnjits us to call attention to the lule cjuotid 
above' Wc' know the ginning piolession is oppo^d to 
the piepaiatiou of false jiaeked h<ilf s, and we weleonu 
the active assistance ol nidivulual gimu is m eonihating 
this and all othe i evils winch tend to de stio) confide lie e 
in the integrity of lexas ( otteni 


/ //( I i u/c < o/foji 1 wot lahou 


I in W 1 1 1 ARl en 1 1 \AS 

I hose who arc' fannlnn with llu woihl cotton itinlioii 
leah/cthat Unite d Slate s cotton in ge lu lal ind I e \ i •> e otloii 
in iiarliculu is now eonfionte d with the se v< lesl eoinjx tiln ii 
troinahiond To le gain and maintain 1 e \a d lu fitful ])lue 
('ll supicmacy m woild cotton alfans, [e\ndiiiu‘-t line to 
make' I exas cotton nior attiaetivc and \<diiil)le in woild 
maikcts both bv ])u vailing n])nn the iitodiicei-i to ennv 
better varieties and by impioving upon liarvestmo iiid 
ginning methods 

Thc^Texas Cotton Association and the lexas ( ottoii 
Gmners' Association, recogm/mg a -joint uspeKisibihl y in 
pc)pul^ari 2 mg Texas cotton, have entered into a campaign 
vvhich it IS hoped will result in a continuing imptovenunt in 
the value oi the Stale’s chief crop llu' pinuipal cviK 
which it IS expected 1h?it this piogramuu wil] s(iv<‘ to 
prevent are 



COMMII II rs COiMMUNK. lilONS 


i~ ilu ot wet cotton — paituuldrh v\itli tlu 

aid ot any foKign stihslaiicc siidi as coal oil (t( 

( otton so ginned is siih]e(l to icjcction uiuici 
li\as (otton Association Jiade knks Ixcausc 
oil) cotton IS woithloss 

2 I Ik ])rc|)atation of “ (alsc-()<ick((l ” hales wliidi 
has been the souicc of increasing eonjilaints 
(luring recent years J his situation, at the 
instance of foreign buyers of Icxas cotton, is novv 
Ixiiig investigated by the Feeleial Goveiniiiont 
1 lie Texas Cotton Association knows that the 
ginning profession is opposed to unethical 
piaetices ot this charactei, and welcomes an\ 
o])portunit\ to assist the ginners in discouiagini:' 

^ucli evils 

Ihav} weiglil bagging aiiel bands and light 
weight bales, wliieh arc siibicet to penalU under 
the trading iiile s 

I hreiugh this progianime being sponsored by the cotton 
merchants and ginncis ol Icxas it is also hoped to encourage 
the ])roduction ot iinpioved \ me tics ot cotton The Texas 
( otton Association and the lexas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion expect to have the co-opcration of the U S Depart- 
inout ol Agiieulture and tlu Texas A M C ollege in this 
j)hase of the cani])aign, and the two Associations invite the 
active sujiport ol all incliMdual ginneis and cotton merchants 
in this work 


[he unde line nlioncd comrncnls Iia\( been extracted from the 
editorial of the / nas ( oifou (turners' Journal during Scptcmboi 
intl Octobei 

Icxas cotton iornurh commanded a premium in th< 
world inaiket, hut this pieinium has vanished and many com- 
])l<unts have been lileel igainst Texas cotton Duiing the ])ast 
season this condition bteanie alaiming Instead ol growing 
better, it is getting worse Ibis jiroblcm has become the 
individual ])roblein of each cotton grower and cotton ginner in 
I exas 

It IS haid loi the average ginner or farmer to leah/e the 
seiiousness ot the situation Ihe comjilaints are ne'it filed with 
the grower oi ginnci, but with the cotton shippers The bale has 
lost its identity once it leaves the local compress Regaidless 
of its ongin, it becomes a ‘ Texas Bale ’ and the complaint is 
against Texas cotton and not against any particular ginner 
or producer 

Foreign spinners liave drawm on exporters to cover losses 
incuired Perhaps they have been reimbursed in all instances 
by Texas cotton men, hut this is an unsatisfactory condition 
The Texas cotton man is loser, and the cotton industry as a 
whole suffers 

By active co-operation of the cotton producers and cotton 



aoMMinph^s comivNK itions 


() 

gnmers, [)iacUcall} all ccnnj)lainU can and should Ik 
cliimnalcd If tins condition i-. not iiolilcd sciious (< use 
(jiunccs. will follow 

“ 1 he gic lU st mtiiilKt ol ( omplainls u c c nc d Ii i\t I < < n in 
uc^aid to the use o( codl ( il in tlu j^innin^ o( w( 1 ( otton ( )tIiM 
coiU})laints ucctvcd <o\<i lal ( jiuktd cotton lw( id( <1 hd 
and o\( ilarcd cotton, in tlu oidc i me ntioiu d 

1 lu use o( (od < il in the i^nnmu* <<tl >11 lu 1 onl\ 
damages the lint, making the hale unfit (01 oidmn\ iiu , 
hut such damage is tiijile-le Id , that is, in addition to lint 
damage, hate is and cotten-sced oil holh he come die e led, ind 
three monetary looses incur instead ed one But the (oiiith losi, 
the loss oi piestige c f le\as cotton, is the ga ite M ’ 

“ Adeliticnil ce mjilaints in legiiel tei false jiaeked e<tton 
ce ntiniu to reach the \ssejciation Lvtiyeme known tlnil ne h 
j)iactKe IS tlu exception, aiul eeinpueel with the luiinlKi ol 
bales ginned in the Stab , repie se iits onl} a\(i\ sindliui eint 
ol the total But it is liaid tei detenmne win tlu 1 the pi letiee 
is on the inciease 01 if the mills aie pist nuking known a eon 
dition that has exist cel lor some time' 

Rcgarclle ss of llu' answe r, one hale el I dse -p.icke d ce tton 
is one bale too ma^^ 1 lu ceitlon ginning inelnstiy (I lexis 
lias bee n builek (1 on honest se i\ ice and the saeidice o( men <uiel 
weiiuen who consider honesty above' a tainteel elollai, and any 
condition that casts a it flection upon tlu' ginning melustu of 
this State should he and must be eliminated 

If there be those in the ginning business who wiKully 
false -pack cetton, then it is high iiuu for a titan up Due to 
the nature of the inaikcting system, the identity ol <i hale of 
cotton IS seen lost after it starts e n its way to the loie ign mill 
Should the bale bo a dishone''sl e ne, then a relleetion is ea^ not 
on the guilty paity, but on the Texa. gnmiei, foi tlu gudt\ 
part\ 3S iinknrwn 

“If the inforuiatiein leaclung Amtne 1 is tiiu then the 
charge is not only against seiine I e \as coltem hut ei tton hom 
either states as well But it is the duty and pnvilege ol 
Icxas ginneisto clean up at liome and lei ollui st it( eliMike 
wise 

“ So serious has the cpuslioii ol false -juu king heceuiu tint 
the Fceleral Goveinmcnt now has a cemnnission in 1 mope 
studying the ciuestion to deUnmne tlu extent of the pi ulict, 
and if possible to feiret out the guilty parly or jiaitus 

“ Any selfish motive that tenicls to icsult in imlaii ginning 
practices is to be deplored, but any practice tliat jiieives to 1 k 
not only unethical but unlawful, resulting in giave injiiu to 
the industry as a whole, must be outlawed 

“ Business is budded upon confidence Texas is dope nde nt 
upon world markets for her cotton De^sjutc planned fanning 
this will remain so for ages to come Theicfore, any (oiulitioii 
that would tend to affect the demand foi Texas cotton hnne^ 
untold damage ^ 

“ It goes without argument that a false -packed bale of cotton 
IS useless to the mill Such cotton is not wanlc d at any price 
but a few such bales innocently shipped by some ex]')orl(r c<in 
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Cciust h<ti\N l(iss{s iiul (Ktil( ()i(iu(li(( lint is liaici tc lu( 
(lowj) 

“ I he cul\cnl of the be llu ’ uas the toierTiiiiKi of this 
eoiulilion Modem iiiachiiKr} inakes it ])ossil)k to 

laise the ^ladc <{ snij^ped cotton, hut no die ssiii£^-U|) can 
ehange a bollu troiii a bollie At the clcs( oi the t^inninj:^ 
season all gimuis aic foiced to buy niaii} bales ot ctiUoti in 
uiiinant lots Natural!} such cotton will vary hoiii wcIl-picked 
ee'ittcn to pot ily haivesUd liollics But dl ginneis know that 
regardless ol tlu luunbei ot icninants being ginned into a bale, 
it IS ])ossibk to thoioiighlv ce ni]K sit the cottc n so as to make an 
even-running C|ualitv l>v uinning all such cotton thiough tlie 
c kaning system before ginning Ibis piactice is usualK 
lollowc d 

P alse -pae king commands the attention el all gunicrs 
everywheie Should an\ gnmer know ol an\ such nnelition 
he should lejioit it at rnce T1 the jiractiec has ])e\n started, il 
will be steD])])cd only b\ ])iosecuticn and the cciiMCtion e^f the 
guilty ones ” 

Tlie de\as C ottou Association ha\c also issued a waining to 
1 exas ginncrs and faimcr'i m icgard t< the gjiming of w( L uul oil- 
staincci cotton 

A copy of the warning nc tice has been cuculatcel to even ginner 
in lexa'> Ic 1 ]nil)lic ehsiila} mlhe ginncius S]nnners should nr te 
the paragiaph deeding with wet cotton, as ginneis are uigcd to 
mark each bale the cotton ot winch the > ha\o bcdi asked to gin in a 
wet condition, with a huge W ’ on the bile ccnering If the 
spinner rtcencs such a bale, he will in all })i( babdit\ be trcubled 
m addition with gin-cul aiul nep])> cotton 

W x\ R N 1 N (. » 

I o the Ginneis 111(1 banners of le\as 
W n (oiK)’^ 

( otte 11 ginned w t with the aid oi any foreign 
substance sueli isceal cil, etc is unmc icliantable and 
will 1)0 reieeteel Wet cotton enmet be ginned without 
damege to the lint All Ginneis aie mged to made 
each bale wliieli llu i ma\ be uquiicel to gm wet is 
follows (W) 

baiiiKis aic urged to bring their cotton to the gins 
dry, G(W(rnmcn1 tests show that Faniieis ^ose mone\ 
when they ha\e then ce:)tton ginned wet Nuineious 
comjilaints lia\c been rccei\ed ironi the consuming 
markets ugarding oily and wet ginned liales Faimeis 
can hel]) themselves l)y helping their Ginne^rs to tuin 
out sme other and betbr cotton 

Texas cotton is elci)endent en foreign maikets, cp to 
per cent ol ( m crop btnng exported 3 early Ihis 
warning is, theicton , given to help Texas b aimers 
regain and hold then ])ositions in these markets The 
Texas Cotton Merchants and Gmners aic anxious to 
assist in irajiroMrig th ^ Farmers’ maikct toi cotton 
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AUSTRIA. 

SPlNNl^4(; Si'CnioN. 

'Fht* ( oiidil ions in tlu^ mduslry liavc' dc‘\(‘l()(Kd iinlavduiMl)! y 
duriiif> iho last low montli-i, osfx'ciall}' as roL>ards lli(‘ d(‘( Inn' in 
yarn rxjxirls. During llio nuaUlis Soploinixr, and januar> , 

K)36, inclusive, 3,500,000 lo ^,5o(\o()0 llis. ol yarn wer(^ disiiosocl 
of monthly. On ilio otlur hand, sales Iroin February, In 

July, i(;3b, inclusive', hael sunk lo an average' o( i,£;o(),e)oe) ll)s., 
and only in the month of August weTe raise'el to 2.(j million lbs. 

The home market in cotton }'arns is only of small importance', 
because not more than 15 per ce'nt. eif yarn anel thrcael lu'oduction 
is sold at home. The degree cd oce'uixitmu in the ceitton-spinning 
industry is therefore elependent u]ion the cafiability of e'xporting 
yarns, except in those mills which own their own we'aving sheds. 

Imports of 3mrn for the first eight months of n^^f) as e'ompare'd 
with the same period in ie)35 we're as folle'iws ; - 

nmu iaar> 

<iuiiitals (luiiilxK 

Oivy .. .. . .. Il,<)r)7 S.HKI 

lUoadicd .. I,«(m , I, (ISO 

l>y<>d 1,721 Mill 


From which it will he' st'eu that imports have incre'ase'd b}' about 2^ 
])er cent. 

Exports for the same jierioel were as feillows: 


itKu; it);i5 

(juintals (piintals 

C^rey 7}),7(i2 iuiaiiist .52,577 

Bleached 2,070 „ 1,500 

Dyed mi) „ mi) 

82,405 „ 54,710 


The increased exports for iQ.-jC as against the ijrcvioiis year 
show an increase in the right months’ period of 27,755 (juintals 
or about 50 jier cent. 

The previously mentioned decrease in activilv for the export 
market only became apparent in the month of Septemlier, ami 
therefore is not covered by the above figures. 
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Weaving Section. 

l"h(' activity iu tlic cotton weaving section also tlecliiu'd to a 
slight extent, esjiecially in connection with the stTond and tliird 
shift. 

Woven goods do not show any reduction in ])rodiiction in 
inetr(‘s, wincli is (^x[)lainal)le ]>y lh(‘ fact tliat tlie jiroduction of 
finer cloths lias been increased. 

The iin])ort of cotton goods in the hrst eight months shows th(' 
following : - 



I o:h) 

1 1)35 


(jiiintals 

(liiiiildls 

( ri ey . . 

. I1,07S 

against 0,008 

Bleat hod 

IKU) 

077 

Dyed .. 

7S(; 

1,0.50 

I’riiiteil 

(m7 

72(1 

('oloured uoven 

1,211) 

1,513 


ir),.^()7 

13,283 


From the above it will be seen that imports have increased bv 
2,200 quintals or about 17 ])er cent. I'liis increased import, 
together with decreased consumption, has had its effect upon the 
activity of the mills. 

Wages have not shown any alteration either in the spinning or 
weaving sections during the last few months. 


77^ e joUoivhif^ is ///<’ origiual ropori in divnian:- ■ 
Bauaiwollspinnkrei. 

Die Beschaftigungsverhaltnissc liabeai sich wahrend der letzten 
Monatc ungunstig entwickelt, was in der Hauptsachc aiif don 
Ausfall im Garncxportgeschaft zuriick/.ufuhren ist. Wahrend in 
den Monaten SeptembcT IQ^S bis eiiischliesslich Januar iq^ 6 3.1 lus 
4J; Millioucn Pfuiiil Game abgcsetzl werchui konnten, ist der 
Verkauf vom Febniar bis einschliesshch full auf Durchschinlt- 
lich iJ TMillioiien Pfund gesunken und ersl ini Monat August 
wiediM* aiif 2 A) Millioneii Pfund angc'stiegen. 

Dor Inlandsmarkl hat fiir Bauinwollgarne nur eine selir iinter- 
geordnete Bedeutung, da nicht inehr als 1 S der Produklion in 
Garnen oder Zwirnen an Inlandskuiulen verkauft, bzw. aligelicfert 
werden. J 9 ie Beschiiftigungslage der Spiimindustrie ist daher 
von dem flinfang in welchem die eigenen Weberc ien arbeiten 
krmnen und von ilcn Mdglichkciteu des Garnex])ort('s abhangig. 

Die Garneinfuhr hat in den ersten ncht Monaten des Jahres 
i(^3b ge^geniiber IQ35 betragen:- 



193(> 

1935 


4 

4 

roh 

.. 11,057 

gegen 8,840 

{^ebleicht 

1.805 

1.680 

i*etarbt 

1,721 

„ 1.110 


N,(D3 

11,645 


Es ist somit eine Mehreinfuhr urn rund 25 ‘V, eingetrelen. 
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1 )('ingvgciuihcr wurdc'u ntisgcfiihrt iii : 



1 WM) 

iim.'i 

roll 

M 

.. 71), 702 

u 

52,577 

Hebloirhl 

2,070 

1,500 

j^olarbt 

022 

022 


82,105 

„ 51,710 


Die Mehrausfulir gegeouber dciu Vorjalir hat solmi in du'sen* 
Achtnionat])crio(le 27.755 q. oder rinul 50 lu'lragt'n. 

Dcr [ruher erwahntc Rlickgaiig in dor Bt'sclialligung liir chni 
Export hat sidi erst ini Monat Sejiteniber aiisg(‘wirkl und koniriit 
daher in den voraiigefiihrten Ziflc rn ikh'Ii niclit /iim Ausdriuk. 

BArJl\JW(^LL\VKJiKRKJ, 

Audi die Besdiaftigung der BauinwnllwelK r(uen war riu'k- 
laufjg, was insbesondere in eincm-wcnn auch nur inassigxui-Abbaii 
der 2. und 3. Arboitssclucht ziun Ausdruck kain. 

In Mctcr-W(‘bwaren zcigl jedodi die Produktion vorlaidig nodi 
keinen Riickgang, was offenliar daraiif zurik'kziifuhren ist, dass 
dcr Aiiteil der leiditoren G(W(‘b(‘ an diT (bsamterzc’ug'ung 
gestiegen ist. 

Die Einfiihr von Baiimwollgc'weben in den ersten adit Monat(‘n 
zeigt folgendes Bild : — 





1920 

1925 

rob 

gcblcicbt 
gofjirbt 
bed rue kt 
bunt gc‘\\obt . . 



q 

11,978 gogon 
920 

780 

057 

1,210 

q 

0,008 

977 

1,050 

720 

1,512 




15,507 

12,282 


Soliin ist die Einfuhr iiiii rund 2.2(X) (]. oderra. 17 gestu‘gi‘n. 
Diescr Meliriinport ini Zusanunenhang init diMii ('Iku* riieklauligc'n 
Konsuin, hat den sdion friiher erwabnten Ausfall in der Bc^seliiilti 
gang dcr Betricbe nach sidi gezogen. 

Die Lohn verb alt nisse haben weder in der Bauinwollspiniu'n'i, 
noda in der Weberei wahrend der letzten Monatc' <‘in(‘ tTwabnens- 
werte VcTiinderung erfahren. 


BELGIUM. 

As we stated in our last report, the Belgian cotton industry Iras 
been held up by a strike which lasted from June 20 to f uly 6, and 
which extended to the majority of the textile centres. 

Resumption of work was brought about upon a settlement based 
upon a general increase in wages of 6 per cent, on tlie average, 
readjustment of wages in the case of the lower-paid male 0])eratives 
and a law enforcing the granting of six days^ holiday with jiav to 
each person having at least one year’s service with the same concern . 

These developments are the direct outcome of the insecurity of 
the international political situation. For the rest, as far as tlu* 
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future position of the Belgian C(')tton industry is concerned, one 
must, liefore making any comment, wait and sec what will be the 
effect of the social and economic ])olicy which the Belgian Govern- 
ment has pursued. 

The wc’aving industry complains that export business can only 
l)e done at jiriccs which entail serious loss. It follows that the 
])riccs obtained by sjiinners themselves must, of nc'cessity, be very 
])oor. 

During August, about i$ \)cr cent, of the total number of 
spinning spindles were stopped. 


17 /e orij^ihial text in Ihoich runs <79 jolloivi> : — 

Ainsi (pie nous Tavons signale dans notre dernier rapport, Ics 
usines cotonnieres beiges ont ete arretees par ime greve qui a dure 
dll 20 juin au 6 juillet dans la plupart des centres textiles. 

La reprise du travail s’est effectuec inoycnnant une augmenta- 
tion generale de 6 pour cent des salaires, le raiustement des salaires 
Ics plus bas pour Ics homines et Toctroi de 6 jours de conee paye 
par an au personnel ayant au moins un an de service dans une meme 
entre])rise. 

Les affaires subissent actuellcment les effets d6primants de 
rinsccuritc politique intern ationale. Au surplus, en ce qui concorne 
la situation de Tin dust rie cotenni^re beige dans Tavenir, il v aura 
lieu d’attendre, pour se prononcer, que se degagent les effets de 
la politique economique ('t sociale siiivie ])ar le gouvernement 
beige. 

Les tissagcs se jilaignent de ce que a rex[)ortation les affaires 
ne s’enlevcnt qu’au i^rix do scricuscs sacrifices. 

11 cn rcsultc que les prix obtenus ])ar les filaU'iirs sont eux aussi, 
tres mauvais. 

En aout, 15 ])our cemt environ des broches a filer <?taicnt 
arreto(‘s. 

CHINA 

Activity in the Cdiinese mills in Shanghai is placed at around 
70 per cent, of cajiacity, but is cx])ected to increase with the larger 
supply of cotton. The price margin for cotton yarn is reported to 
have iiK'reased, and sales of yarn and piece goods are said to have 
improved owing to generally good cro])S and more stable con- 
ditions in the country. 

{United States Department of Coinnierce,) 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The cotton-spinning industry has improved somewhat during 
the last few months. A new situation has arisen in that imports 
may be limited by the new exchange restriction. A new law has 
come into force permitting of the formation of industrial syndicates, 
supported by the Government, and measures taken are compulsory 
if they receive the supjiort of 75 per cent, of those concerned. These 
measures were only very recently established, so that we cannot 
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say at ])rcsont what tlio c'flt‘(l ol tlinn will hr upon llu' roil on 
industry. 

DENMARK. 

The spiuiiiji^^ and wc'avmi^ mills havi' orders (liiriiif; IIk' ik'xI 
four moni hs at shf^hlly lK‘tt(‘r pruvs, hut not lor lull liiiu* workiiiu. 
Tlie purchasing jiowrr in Denmark is veuy hi|^*h, and as loiy as it 
can heke])! at tins Irvc'l we can (‘vpect a fair voIuiik' id lra(l(‘. 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Skction. 

From llir ])oinl ol \u‘w of [irothiclion lli(‘ position lias hriui wi'll 
maintained, compared with the previous (iiiarter endiiij^* Jiuks II 
we exclude those mills which are indc'finitelv slopjied for cronoiuK' 
reasons, the production has heen in the nei^£>hl)Our]iood of <Si) pin* 
cent, of lull capacity in both the American and Egyptian cottons. 

This would not he so unsatisfactory if it were accompani< d hy <» 
return on capital, hut unfortunately such is not the case (■xc(‘pt in 
a very limited number of instance's. It was on the ground of 
fimancLal inability that the h'ederation recently rejected the ap])li- 
cation of the Oiierativcs’ Unions in the s])ininng .section for a 
restoration of the reduction which took place in 1032, amounting 
to IS. on the current rates of wages. 

Manufacturinc; Section. 

On the whole, the stale of trade in the manufacturing section 
has shown some signs of improvement, hut ratlu'r inori' in the 
direction of enquiries than in the vohiine of orders actually rc'ceivi'd. 
Manufacturers continue t<i lui handira])p(‘d hy tli(" low priec'S olhu'ed 
nnfl continued reluctance of buyers ti'i place ordiTs in hulk. 

There has been no relaxation of tlu' inten.se eoTipK'tiiion in llu* 
export trade, which is suffering from tlu' restrictions plar<‘d upon 
imports of textiles by many countries, fn the home markc'l tlu' 
demand has not shown any marked change. 

Production during the last quarUT has hi'i'ii sonu'what irri‘giilar 
owing to the annual holidays in various towns dining August and 
early September. The [lolitical situation abroad has also had a 
restraining influence. 


FRANCE. 

We reported in the last issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
Bulletin that changes in working conditions which took place 
towards the end of the second quarter and the enactment of the' 
new socia,! laws had led to a reduction in business. Since that time, 
notably in September, an improvement has been experienced in 
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demand, principally brought about, we believe, by the reduction 
in production resulting from the strikes and the granting of 
holidays with ])ay, together with tlie ])ossibility of an increase in 
prices of Frenc'li cotton goods. 

The degree of activity of the industry actually shows an increase 
due to the loss in working time occasionerl by the strikes and 
liolidays witli ])ay. At the same time, it is too early as yet for 
our statistics to permit us to show accurately the percentage of 
activity in the mills either in the spinning or the weaving section. 
We would ])oint out in passing that in the month of August, as a 
n'sult of the law in regard to ])aid holidays, the degree of occupa- 
tion in a large number of cotton mills did not average more than 
52 per cent, of full lime production. At the same time, the strikes 
which had l)ecn brought about by the disputes in regard to col- 
lective agreements in the s])inning sections of Lille and Vosges 
have entailed a general average reduction in activity of the whole 
industry for the month of Se])tcmber. 

The collective agreements for work have been ])iit into force in 
the different cotton industrial districts. The wages fixed by the 
agreements represent a considerable increase upon the wages 
jireviously ]:)aid, varying according to the category of the operative 
and in accordance with the district, but nevertheless they are very 
considerable. 

The figures for cxporls ivUl he found hi the original French 
report helo%u\ — - 

Nous indiquions clans Ic Bulletin 56 que les mouvements ouvriers 
qui se sont jiroduils a la fin du second trimestre et Ic vote de 
iiotivelles lois sociales avaient amene line rarefaction des affaires. 
l)cr)uis lors ct nolamment en Septembre on a constate une ameliora- 
tion de la dcinande principalement causcc, crovons-nous, par les 
reductions do ])roduction qu’onl entraine les groves et Tapplication 
des conges payes, ainsi quo par la perspective de haussc des 
artk'les colonniers francais. 

Du fait egalcmcnt du retard de production occasionne ])ar k's 
greves C't les conges payes, ractivite de rindustrie sk'st 
aetiielleinont accentuee. Toutefois nos statistiques ne nous per- 
inc’Uent i^as encore d’indiquer le ponrceiitage d^aclivit6 des iisinos 
lant en filature qu’en tissage. Signalons en passant qu’au mois 
d’Aout, pnt suite de Vapplicalion de la loi sur les congc's ])ayes 
dans un grand nonibre de manufactures cotonni6res, le degre 
(T occupation de Ibndustrie ida etc que dVnviron ^2 pour cent. 
Do memo les graves auxquellcs ont clonne lieu les discussions 
relatives aux contrats collectifs dans le centre de Tdlle et la region 
(les Vosges ont fait subir une reduction a Tactivitc gmierale 
movenne de Ibndustrie pour le mois de Septembre. 

Des conventions collectives dc travail ont ^te mises en vigueur 
dans les differeiitcs regions cotoiinicres. Les salalres fixes par ces 
conventions repr^seiitent des augmentations sensibles sur les salairos 
lirtVedement payes, variables suivant les categories cb ouvriers et 
suivanl les rc'gions, mais I'larfois tres considerables. 
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TMPOHTATIONS EV KXPORT.VriONS 

IMfVfnS JA7) HXPOins 

‘20m no irunoslt 

J}U( (pit\)tT\ 

lOIJ.-) PKif) 

(Ml (hiiiUaux nioiri<in<‘s 
!}i Mitiu Quintals 

A - Importations : (Inipoits) 

1. I'lls do coton 
(Cotton yam) 


1,5 0) 

2. Tissiis do coton . . 

(Cotton piece ^^oods) 

B —Exportations : (Bxpoits) 

‘2. UP 

2,222 

!, I'ils de colon : Exportations tolalcs . . 

(Cotton yam - total exports) 

Destinations : (Countries of Destination) 

24,8S7 

15,127 

Aljicric, C'olonios el Pays de Protecloral 
(Algeria^ Colonies and Pi oiertoiates) 

1,107 

:),2U 

Marche'S clrangors 
(Forei^ifii markets) 

20,120 

0,782 

2. Tissus de coton : Exportations toUles 
(Cotton piece good ^ — total exports) 

01,170 

80,215 

Alg^e, Colonies ct Pays de Protecloral 
(Algeria, Colonies and Protectorates) 

82,091 

70,102 

Marchc‘s etrangers 
(Foreign markets) 

8,784 

0,722 

(Syndicat General de V Industrie Cottonnien 

Frumaise) 


GERMANY. 


Spinning Section. 

The German spinning industry has been fairly well maintained 
during the past two or three months. German spinners are coin- 
plaming at the very cheap prices at which linglish yarns hotli 
iigyptian and American types, are lieing offered in that country 
Weaving Section. 


<■1 I of orders received in the weaving section during 
the third quarter was on the average higher than for the first and 
second quarters of this year. 

The degree of occupation in the mills themselves was com- 
paratively unchanged, not taking into account the reduction in 
production due to operatives’ holidays, because some orders were 
carried over into the fourth quarter. 

wholly or partly made from staple fibre 
(Zellwollc:! has increased in quantity. Tn regard to the' ouestion 
of quality also great improvements have been made. 


original report forwarde'd by the S/^d- 
Fach^uppeTatS^£ebmi-^^^^^ dcr 
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]Jer Bcschaftigungsgrad dcr Wcrkc sclbst war, abgesehen von 
der VermiiKicriing clurch den Arbcilcrurlaub, im wesentlichen 
unvcranclerl, da cinigo Auftriige toilweise in das 4. Ouarlal hcriiber- 
genommen warden. 

Dio Verwendung von Garnen, ganz oder tcilweise aus Zellwolle, 
hat sowobi iin Bezug aiif Menge als auch im BezAig aitf Qnalital 
weilerc erliebliche Forlschritle geiiiaclit. 


HOLLAND. 

Gotton Spimninc;. 

Conditions in the spinning section of the trade remain unsatis- 
factor3^ The demand from the local mills remains about un- 
changed, and most mills are working with a reduced oat])ut. 
Competition from England, and also from Belgium in certain 
counts, is still very severe, and in consc(]iienco thereof j^rices remain 
un remunerative. 

c:oTTON Manufacturing. 

There is very little change in the position ol the weaving mills. 
The demand for the home market remains fairly stable, and the 
export trade is chiefly limited to those markets where quotas or 
other preferential conditions exist. There is a little export trade in 
sjiecia lilies, but on the whole this business is not extensive, and the 
cost of production in the Netherlands is higher than in most western 
European countries. 


ITALY. 

The Association of Italian Corporations reports that the wages 
of operatives in cotton mills have been increased as follows : — 

Male oi)cratives by 7 per cent. 

Female o])crativcs by 5 per cent. 

Clerical staffs by 7 per cent. 

Three hundred thousand workers benefited from these 
increases. Wage increases also took place in most otlier industries 
and were brought about, the President of the Association states, 
to offset the rise in the cost of living which has taken place during 
the last few months. 

As regards the degree of activity, little cliange has taken place 
during the last few months. 


JAPAN. 

Production in Japan has recently been a little better. There 
has been a tendency to increase the number of spindles, but a body 
known as Cotton Goods Export Association has come into 
being, the function of which is to adpist ]')roduction intended for 
export. On account of tliis innovation the tone of the indu.stry is 
a little healthier than it was a fev; months ago. 
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ProcliicUon of cot tun \.nn (luring Au|;»ust ainountoci to 202, uoo 
bales c(>inparc(l willi 2i)S,ooo in jnl} and 2(S2,C)C)0 m Auj^ust, n^Si 
according to a it]h rt issiu'd i(‘((‘nily b) tli(‘ Unit('d Slab’s 
iiicnt of roiinuern’ 


POLAND. 


DtXiKICI-. C)l (KCm*Ari()N 01^ col ION Ml! l.S 

July II to Aiimist 2 IIKIII 81) • 13 p(M ( on I ol lull Uino puxliK lion (IMiouis) 

August 3 to x\iigust 30, 1030 1()0'05 

„ 31 lo Sept 27, 11)30 112 OS 


icxnoKis 



( otUm \ am 

I ( 0 

goods 

e lothin« 


\ aJiiu 

w 1*1 gill 

\ aliu‘ 

weight 

weuglil 


/I 

kg 

/.I 



July, ll)3() .. 



lr)5,02(> 

2 S,()20 

I3l,r)21) 

Vugnst, 103() 

3,. 301 

DIM) 

33(1,717 

r)0,51(l 

1 1 1 0.‘')2 

Septcnihor, 11)3() .. 

.. 3,11)1 

<)72 

laijno 

01 ),2!)O 

lOgOTS 


(Zrzcsicnie Prodmenfow Pnedt^y Pxtwdu'ianc] a' PolsicA 


PORTUGAL. 

'fhe demand lor cotton gc/ods declined tluring the first hall ol 
iQj6, according lo local manufacturers. Tliis is attribiib’d to thi' 
lower agricultural income resulting from the unfavourable clnnalu 
conditions in some districts. The demand from the lolonies liki 
wise declined. Forc'igri com|Htition is said to Ix' increasing. 'Tlu’ 
cotton nianufacturcrs have asked the Government lor additioiuil 
protection in Portugal and in the colonu's, pointing out that wlnle 
the mills worked full time and more in rc)3^, and 11)3^;, the> 
are now able lo work only four or five days a wc‘C‘k, and that, witli 
a smallc'r ])r(3])ortu/n <')f active' macbnu'ry. 'Fliey staled that stocks 
of goods are abnormally large , and the y will have to rc'diice' ac tivity 
still further unless there is an ini])rovement in demrand. 

Although the ccmditiejiis in tlie cotton induslrv have' been le ^s 
favourable, ceMtou imiiorts for the first live months ol weic’ 

slightly highcT than (luring the corrc'sponding [xTiod of 
((;,267 metric tons against (},04T tons), according lo olTicial funires. 
Arrivals of American cotton at Oporto for the first half o( l()^f>, on 
the other hand, declined to 14,000 bales from ig,o()o bales for the' 
first six months of 193 1;, according lo trade reports. Ollicial ligine s 
for cotton impoils, in mc'tric tons, for the past five calendar c'c’ars 
are as follows : - - 



1 930 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Total .. 

. . 22,282 

21,047 

21,091 

21,382 

1 1,787 

United States 

.. 12,403 

11,049 

19,580 

1(1,005 

9,933 

Brazil 

4,159 

5,387 

314 

210 

2,222 

Eg3T)t 

1,002 

740 

012 

239 

41 

India 

701 ; 

552 

280 

295 

189 

Colonies : 

Mozambique 

1,512 

1.919 

1,557 

1,081 

1 10 

Vngola 

828 

719 

791 

708 

03!) 


Cedunial cotton not only enjoys Portuguese tarifl jirotcTtioii ami 
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(oloinal t'xport l)onnlics, l>ut lias an absiircd market in the inollicr 
country since' maiuifaclun'rs are oblige'd to purchase, at jiricob fixed 
l)y tlie Geiveriimeiit, all the (ollon iinpe^rted from the colonies. 

ilhntcd Slates Department oj Comuune .] 


SWITZERLAND. 

Both in tli(' liiK' s[)inniiij; and wtaMiij.; sections a satisladory 
of hiisiness ccnilnnKcl into the tlnrd (quarter of 
Business in the doulilin^^ section fliictuatc'd (lisai)])ointuigly, the 
nullb being hanijicrcd liy a sad lack ol orders. 

In llie coarse spinnings and weaving section rc'ports state that 
business is still woise, and the same applies to tlu' coloiirc'd weav- 
ing section. In every branc'h low ])rices prevail. 

The reduc.lion of the Swiss rate of exchange during the' last lew 
days of Septeinhe r has brought ahCiUt a certain amount of activity 
in order to take advantage oi lower price's as old contracls are 
being clisposc'd of. 


The original report in (jtrnian ns as folloius' 

In h ('inspinnerei und -'wc'beiei hat die lic'frKdigende Bc'sc'hafti- 
gung auch iin dritten (Juartal aiigehalteii. Die Zwirncrci zcigte' 
vermehrt Schwankungen im ungunstigen Siime, du' Betnc'be init 
unbefriedigcnde in bis schlechtein Geschtiftsgang iiberwogen. Noch 
triiber lauteii die Berichte aus der Grobb])innerci unci -webere'i ein- 
bchlicsshch dcr Buntwehc'rei. Auf dcr ganzen l.inio hielt der 
scharfe Preisdnick an. — Die Abwertung der Schweizervaliita in 
den let/.ten Sc'])leinbertagen lial insofern etwcdche Belebung 
gebracht, als alte Kontrakte in bcschlcmnigteni Tc'nipo zur Lie- 
ferung disjioniert wiirclen, uin deni /ii c'rwartc nclc'n Preisautsclilag 
zu entgehen. 
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ARGENTINA. 

In the year 1935-36 the Jmzia nacional del Algodon conducted 
a census of the area under cotton in the Republic. The results 
of this census indicate that 783,382 acres were cultivated in 1936, 
or 10.8 per cent, more than in the preceding year. ^ Compared with 
the average of the years 1929-30 to 1933-34 l^he increase is 120.4 
per cent. The figures show the striking development which has 
taken place in cotton-growirig in Argentina. 

Compared with the previous estimate made in January, 1936, 
the new estimate is about 14 per cent, smaller. Much of this 
decrease is due to the drought which has prevailed in all areas at 
sowing time and to the damage caused by the heavy rains of 
December and January in the Chaco' and in Corrientes, where 
80 per cent, and 8 per cent, respectively of the total cotton area 
is situated. 

The total number of holdings {chacras") which grew cotton in 
1935-36 was 25,929, with an average of 30. T acres per holding. 
14,319 of these holdings were in the Chaco, with an average of 
44.5 acres per holding. 

The first estimate places production at 1,691,000 centals 
bales) of ginned cotton against 1,41 1,800 centals (295,400 
bales), last year and an average of 772,600 centals (161,600 bales) 
in the period 1929-30/1933-33; percentage, 119.8 and 218.9. The 
average ginning outturn works out at 27.1 per cent. The number 
of ginneries set up in the whole country is 125. 

{International Institute of Agriculture,) 


COTTON AREA AND PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA DURING THE 
LAST 16 YEARS 



Area 


Production 



Sewn 

Seed 

Lint 

Seed 

Year 

(hectares) 

cotton 

(tons) 


1920/1-1924/5 

45,902 

29,196 

8,401 

20,207 

1925-26 

110,058 

103,263 

29,347 

72,057 

1926-27 

71,746 

43,193 

12,525 

29,803 

1927-28 

85,000 

82,765 

24,920 

56,337 

1928-29 

. . ■ 99,000 

92,644 

25,690 

64,519 

1929-30 

122,000 

115,404 

32,614 

79,240 

1930-31 

127,394 

107,324 

30,061 

74,483 

1931-32 

13^,159 

124,994 

36,686 

84,333 

1932-33 

138,500 

113,318 

32,511 

78,144 

1933-34 

195,000 

155,236 

43,357 

106,833 

1934-35 

286,147 

238,285 

64,038 

164,187 

1936-36 

317,019* 

283,000t 

76,000t 

1 96,000 1 


* According to census. 

f First estimate of the cotton section of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
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ICXl'OUTS OF ARCJlCNTfNIC ('Ol'lON 



Ouaulity 

V.ilue in 

( Uianlil y 

\ ,ilm' in 

Month 

in kilos. 

% 

212. IS2 

in kilos 

Ar",(‘nl ino 
s 

Jnnnaiy 

.275, 7K5 

1,820,880 

1,207, 12.1 

Judjrucirv 

20S,S7.2 

251.211 

2,202.88,2 

1,072,270 

March 

202.710 

227,515 

070,870 

72S,,5,20 

April 

2,218,805 

1,822,07,2 

1,707,200 

1, 102,850 

May 

2,708,801 

2,018.500 

.5.71 1,080 

1.205.0.5,*) 

Juno 

July .. 

Sc‘ptoinL('i 

October 

November 

1 December 

5,080,011 

55^5 1-, 100 
7.7,20,880 
J-,590,052 
2,585,080 
1,282,201 
2,008, to 1 

2,011,81 1 

1.1 10.002 
5,101.727 

;b2ii.:no 

l.01<t.7l,2 
1,0,20,5 10 
2.170.000 

7,052,5 111 


'lotdl 

,20., 228, 570 

27,470,1,20 

10,501,010 

i.v.d.Tt.ior. 


{A Mimslry oj A yridilfiirr.) 


BRAZIL. 

The followni^^ cotton crop (‘sliniate for the wh(*k‘ <»l Hrazil was 
issued by the Ministry of A^TicuIlure, licinj^ tlic first (\stinuit(‘ for 
the present season: — 


Southern Zone 

Bahia (perennial) 
Mnias Gorocs 
Sno Paulo . . 
Parana 
Pslados 


1 , 000,000 
IM), 000, 000 
170,000,000 
< 1 . 000,000 
1 ,(» 00,000 


'total ()1 S'Hithern Ann 


. . 10 (), 000,000 


Nortukrn Zonk ; 

l\ara 

Maranliao . . 

Piauliy 

Ceara 

Rio G. do Norte 
Patahyba . . 
Pemamhiico 
Alagoas 
Sergii)C 

Bahia (annual) 


;{,ooo,ooo 

12,000,000 

0,000,000 

2 r), 000 ,(K)(» 

25.000. 000 

40.000. 000 

;jo, 000,000 

I 1 ,(U) 0,000 

12 . 000 . 000 
0,000,000 


Total oJ Nornicni Aren . 


17(1,000,000 


(irand total 


:i72,ooo,ooo 


North Brazil. 

According to a report issued recently liy the Rank oi l.oiidon 
and South America, there is verjr little business pas.sing in the 
cotton market, and none is eoming in. Little rain lias fallen during 
the last fortnight, and the condition of the cr(i|) is less favourable 
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111 cuns(’(]uoiia'. In fact, owing to the lack of rain, the croji is 
o>:pect<'cl to \)c niucli smaller than had lieca anticipated, a reduction 
of as iinicli as 40 per cent, of the 3neld jirc’viously estimated being 
thought likely, A furtlicr improvement in prices lias takem place. 

Ex]iorts of cotton during the season I'ndc'd July 31, ip30, 
reached 11,851,703 kilos, valued at 4r,i(;8 contos. Th<‘ voluiiu' 
and official value of shijinicmts to tlu' ])riiicij)al (h'stinatioiis were': 
Antwerp, 2,0(/),r)56 kilos worth (;,537 contos; Osaka, 1,728,1)42 
kilos and 5,891 contos; Liver])ool, 1,067,787 kilos and 5,4f)7 
contos; and Hamburg, 1,138,871 kilos and 4,oc;5 contos. 

SAo Paulo. 

Planting ol the next State ol Sao Paulo cotton crop will bc'giii 
ui early October. Preparations have been madc^ for a much larger 
crop than that picked this season, and, sliould climatic conditions 
prove favourable, the yield should be well in excess of 200,000 tons. 
It is interesting to note that, at a meeting of ineml:>crs of the 
Japanese Colony recently lielcl in Sao Paulo, it was stated that 
during 1936 Japanese planters jiroduccd approximately 56 per cent, 
of the crop in the State of Sao Paulo and some 30 per cent, of the 
whole of the Brazilian production. 

Sao Paulo advices confirm that there is a remarkable im}.)rove- 
ment iDOth in the quantity and quality of raw cotton produced in 
Sao Paulo during the present season, compared with last year. 

I he percentage of higli typc'S this 3^'ar is n'porlcd to have increased 
by approximately 100 per cent,, and so far 9,000 tons more of the 
fine grades have been prepared for the market, while the quantity 
of types 4 211 d 5 aclvanc:cd to a still greater extent, whereas the 
lower grades have diminished in an encouraging manner. 

The official estimate of the Paulista cotton crop for the current 
.season is 165,000 tons, or roughly 950,000 bales of 170 kilos each, 
and compares with actual production in 1934-3*5 of 98,206 tons 
and 102, 2Q5 tons in IQ33-34. 

Up to the end of July, 1 37, 6 k) tons, rejiresenting 794,524 bales, 
had been classified. 

There is a stcatly demand for the cotton on offer. Japan con- 
tinues to 1)0 a heavy buyer, and it is claimed that cxi}orts to that 
country will exceed 300,000 bales, or nearly one-third of the crop 


CHINA. 

The Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, 260, Avenue 
Edward VII, Shanghai, pii])li5hed on August 20, 1936, its first 
estimate of the cotton crop in China for 1936 as follows: — 

Area. .. mow (0'580 -- one acre). 

ViELi) .. .. 1(5,379,19+ piculb f 133 lbs. ^ 1 pic\il). 

The above figures are based on the condition prevailing prcviou.s 
to August 15, 1036, a.s reported by the twelve jirovinccs of Hopeh, 
SJiantung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Hupeh, Kiangse, Anhwei, 
kiangsu, Chekiang, Szcchuen, Hunan, and the two rauniciiialities 
of Shanghai and Tientsin. 

For comparison, the figures of area and yield published in the 
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first and second estimates of 1935 and the final estimates of 1935, 
1934) 1933 1932 Jire given below; — 


Area, Yield 

(niow) (picul) 

First estimate, 1935 .* •• 36,212,768 9,596,684- 

Second estimate, 1935 . - 35,485,818 8,391,018 

Final estimate, 1935 •• •• 35,025,894 8,142,911 

Final estimate, 1934 .. .. 44,971,264 11,201,999 

Final estimate, 1933 . . • • 40,454,023 9,774,207 

Final estimate, 1932 .. .. 37,099,800 8,105,637 


The following are the figures of area and yield of the different 
provinces in the first estimate of 1936 compared with the final 
estimate of 1935 : — 



Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 


1936 

1936 

1935 

1935 

Hopeh 

Shantung 

9,497,177 

2,975,297 

6,315,970 

2,166,477 

. . 6,091,514 

1,848,849 

1,801,137 

407,215 

Shansi 

. . 2,095,932 

626,528 

1,067,902 

252,592 

Honan 

. . 6,056,634 

1,496,276 

1,795,360 

416,778 

Shensi 

.. 4,235,191 

1,147,775 

3,657,014 

802,053 

Hupeh 

8,458,705 

3.022.394 

4.568.339 

917,184 

Hunan 

744,720 

294.390 

371,188 

42,194 

Kiangse 

Anhwei 

235,630 

59,705 

199,740 

42,481 

1,420,000 

545,300 

1,330,453 

208,079 

Kiangsu 

. . 10,493,486 

2,434,643 

10,257.553 

1,977,620 

Chekiang 

. . 1,722,087 

666,057 

1,759,492 

461,936 

Szechuen 

. . 3,990,090 

1,263,080 

1,901.746 

448,332 


The 1936 Chinese cotton crop is now estimated at 3,400,000 
bales (478 lbs. net weight) as against 2,600,000 bales last year. 
Dry weather experienced in North China is not expected to reduce 
the crop in that region, where the 1936 crop was planted on an 
acreage considerably larger than that of 1935* The crop in the 
lower Yangstze Valley also will show a material increase over that 
of 1935 - 

Should the Chinese crop this year reach the present estimate of 
3,400,000 bales, China would be able to export some 300,000 bales 
during 1936-37, most of which wo-uld go to Japan, Purchases of 
Chinese cottori for export to Japan will depend upon its price 
relative to Indian cotton. At the present time, it is estimated that 
the price of Chinese cotton woulci have to be reduced somewhat in 
order to compete successfully with Indian. Should the price of 
Chinese cotton fail to decline before October, when the new Indian 
crop appears on the market, a greater price reduction thereafter 
would be necessary in view of the fact that the new Indian crop is 
expected to sell at prices about 5 per cent, below those paid for the 
old crop. 

Owmg to the small volume of stocks now at hand, Japanese and 
Chinese mills are keenly interested in securing new-crop supplies of 
Chinese cotton, some of which will be available early in September. 
If the price of native cptton declines sufficiently, Chinese millowners 
will be in a better position than heretofore to compete with mills in 
Japan for supplying export requirements of certain classes of piece 
goods. 
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Demand for foreign cotton for the forthcoming season is not 
expected to fall below the present low levels. Considering the 
requirements for certain types of yarn and the light stocks of 
foreign cotton, imports may equal or even exceed those of this 
season. Total June imports of 15,383 bales, included 2,885 bales 
of American cotton. For the period of October, 1935, tO' June, 
1936, China imported a total of 151,331 bales compared with 
232,484 bales for a similar period a 3^ear ago. The volume of 
American cotton imported during these two periods amounted tO' 
48,612 and 115,001 bales respective^. Cotton imports from 
sources other than the United States also' declined, but on the 
whole the reduced imports were chiefly at the expense of American 
cotton. For the first time an a])preciahle volume of Brazilian cotton 
was purchased. 


CHOSEN. 

The IQ35 cotton area in Chosen is estimated at 362,000 acres of 
upland and 152,000 acres of native cotton, as against 327,000 and 
147,000 acres, respectively, in 1934, according tO' information 
received. Production of cotton in 1935 amounted tO' 155,197 bales 
(of 478 lbs.) of upland and 33,916 bales of native in comparison 
with 110,322 and 26,536 bales respectively in 1934. The yield 
has shown a considerable increase. In 1935 it was 205 lbs. per acre 
of upland and 107 lbs, of native as against loi and 86 lbs. 
respectively in 1934. The increase in acreage was due tO' official 
encouragement of cotton planting, while the increase in yield per 
acre was attributed to favourable weather conditions. 

{United States Defarfment of Agriculture,) 


ECUADOR. 

The first crop was reduced by late rains, but the second crop is 
reported satisfactory and of good quality, although no estimates 
as to the quantity are available as yet. Shipments of old crop 
cotton continued in July, mainly to Germany, and limited 
quantities to Great Britain and France. 

{Textile Raw Materials.) 


GREECE. 

According to information received from the Greek Cotton 
Institute, the crop situation improved considerably during July, 
The rains which fell in May and June, and even in July were 
specially favourable to cotton grown in the non-irrigated regions. 
On the other hand, cotton grown on irrigated land suffered from 
excessive humidity. The plantations in the Peloponnesus are in a 
veiy satisfactory condition, those in Continental Greece are not 
quite so satisfactory. In Thessaly there is a noticeable improve- 
ment, while in Macedonia the improvement is still greater and is 
even more rapid. Hoeing is progressing well everywhere; two- and 
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even lliree Iioeinj^s are l)Oinj^ atlcMiipUd tins \l\\y as against one 
only last yviw. 

U[) to the |)res(‘iit no mij)ort<nit (l<uiiag(' Inis luen cansc'd hy 
disease or hy jiarasites. 

A recent survey made hy tlic Greek ('otton Institute shows that 
tlie area sown to cotton this year, edassilie’d hy regions, is as 
follows: - 



1 

1 035 


acres 

<iC u s 

Ma( cclonifL-'l 

10,270 

37,280 

Thessaly . . 

10,130 

10,873 

Continental (hc‘c.*< c‘ 

OS, 102 

75„310 

J’cloponnesus 

17,017 

0,201 


171,01 1 

132,772 


HAITI. 

An interesting bulletin suininanzuig the work of developing 
cotton production in Haiti has just liecn publislicd by the National 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Republic. The hiillelni was written 
by Dr. H. D. Barker, who has just returned to U.S.A. after eleven 
years in Haiti. 

The bulletin summarizes the results obtained liy selection from 
i(j30 to 1036 together with general observations on the growtli of 
cotton 111 the country. 

In his general remarks, !)r. Barker says the icsults ol the work 
of selective cultivation have' been very satisfaclory. Destnte the 
excellent results obtained as regards strength and texture, he thinks 
an improvement on the ])rcsent report both jirolialile and very 
desirable. The cx[)criiuenls in spinning have sliown that the 
Haitian yarns, particularly doublecl yarns, arc not as durable as 
Egyptian yarns of the same length of slaidc, though at the 
same time the Haitian fibres, taken indiviclnally, arc very strong. 
This fact, Dr. Barker observes, has not bc'en explained 
satisfaclc'jrily, but it is none the less true that the toughness of a 
yarn rests not only on the strength of individual filires, but also on 
their fineness, age, and other essential qualities. 

Much attention has licen ])aicl since ic;3o to this fault in the 
Haitian cotton when choosing jilants for fresh study. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Barker holds that other work in selective production will still 
have to be undertaken to n'med}" this fault so jilainly manifest in 
tlic spinning tests. < Manchester Guardian C onnnen laL ’ ’ ) 


MEXICO. 

The Mcxican^ Ministry of Agriculture reports that North- 
eastern Mexico bids fair ere long to become the scone of fcvcrisli 
activity, that may even assume the proportions of a boom, as the 
cotton-picking season approaches, for the area planted this year 
was greatly extended. This was due to the fact that enormous 
tracts in the States of Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas were jilaced 
under this crop, conditions liaving proved so favourable that the 
per hectare ^deld is estimated at a considerably higher figure than 
in former years. Another faxourable cireumstnnee is that the cotton 
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market holds up satislactoiily, so llial deals in luUin's lia\<' 
been closed. 

Cotton j)ro<lncliou this seascMi promises to Ik* (Ik* ^rtatest 111 the 
history of the Mt^xican coUon-growinj^^ indu^liN, tlie A^pc iillural 
Ministry estimates. I Ip to niid-SepteinbiT, ^.pS^ooo bah's 
230 kilograms each had bei'ii harvested, ('oaluiila aiid Durango 
slates Iiavc the greatest cotton vield tins sc'asoii. I he\ (ontri 
biited I76 ,o<S 7 of the liarvested bales, 'rainaiilipas and ('liihualuia 
States will be the next best cotton producers tins year. 

It is estiniat(*d by the Deiiartnient o( Agriculture of Mexic<i that 
the area ])lanted to cotton for^llu* HHb cTop will n'ach 300, 000 
hectares ot 2.47 acres each. This would reiiresent an increase of 

63,000 hectares over the acn^age planted in i(;3'^. 


NICARAGUA. 

Serious damage to the crop by grasshoppers is reporlcKl in the 
Carazo district, according to local authorities. However, some 
crop estimates early in August still jilaced the crop at about 12,000 

(TrA/ile Rntu Materials ) 


NIGERIA. 

By the end of June the ginning of cotton was finished, the 
quantity ginned being 192,000 centals (40,000 bales of 47S lbs.) 
against 195,000 (40,900) last season. 657,000 centals {p.,%00 short 
tons) of seed cotton were purchased ciuring the season against 

659,000 (33, 000 j last season. 

{hilernaliona't hislitnlc of A^i^riculliirc,') 


PARAGUAY. 

It is calculated that the total croi) will amount to not mori* than 

8,000 tons of fibre or less than 50 per cent, of former eslimat(*s. 
During the month an export lax c)£ 2 ])cr cent, was iinpnsi'd, winch 
constitutes a direct charge on shippers. Prices liave improved to 
$18.50 Parag. per kilo for seed cotton placed in Asuncion or Villi*la. 
Approximately 6,000 tons of fibre have already gone* forward. 

of Lofidoa and Soit/Ji Xmvri(a.) 


PERU. 

During the first six months of the present year, 25,072,4415 kilos 
of cotton were exported from Peru as against 19,292,362 kilos for 
the corresponding period of 1935. 

5,340 tons were shipped to Bremen, 2,i6r tons to Hamburg, 
1,726 tons to Kobe, and 2,459 tons to Osaka; shipments to Groat 
Britain amounted to T,823 tons. 
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SUDAN. 

'fhe Sudan Government Department of Agriculture and Forests 
has issued the following cotton progress rojinrl for the month 
ending April 30, 103d, season 10^5-36 : — 

Picked Estimated J-ast Season, 

to date, Total Crop, 

Area, C'antars Caiitars General Area, Can tars 
Peddans (:)ir> K ) (.‘115 R ) Remarks Foddans (:U 5 R.) 

Sakellaridis Irrigated” 


Gezira 


SPS.. Lid. .. 

104,178 

001, 430 ^ 


1 56,040 \ 


K C\C 

20,502 

75,203 / 

078,000 

19,143/ 

781,555 

Tokar 

I4.05;j 

28,343 

35,555 

31,081 

44,964 

Kabsala . . 

20,257 

58,000 

00.000 

28.210 

09,258 

Buemi 

500 

2,753 

2,753 

Fnicil 500 

2,349 

Private Estalcb . . 

7,570 

22,307 

23,100 

0,346 

21,493 


243,120 

788,01.2 

800,408 

241,020 

019,619 


American Irrigated- - 
Northern Province : 

Berber P.S. 

2.549 

6,600 

6.600 

Final 

2,482 

5,252 

Bongola P.S . . 
Zeidab . . 

2,302 

9,1 85 

9,185 

Idnal 

2,185 

7,372 

5,561 

20,015 

20,615 

Final 

5,854 

17,930 

Other Private JCstatt‘S 

1,400 

3,463 

3,463 

L'lnal 

1,900 

3,468 

Total . . 

11,812 

39,863 

39,863 


12,421 

34,022 


” " ■ “ 

— 

— 



— 

American Kamgrown— 

Kordofan 

95,000 

91,642 

91,642 

Final 

80,000 

129,149 

Upper Nile 

0,800 

5,131 

3,143 


4,500 

5.341 

Mongalla . . 

21,236 

22,009 

22,009 

Final 

12,416 

9,647 

Total . . 

123,036 

118,782 

118,794 


96,916 

144,137 

Total, all varietie.s 

377,968 

946,087 

904,065 


351,257 

1,097,778 


UGANDA. 

In most districts dry weather conditions were experienced during 
July, and although this, to some extent, delayed ])lanting, the 
acreage at the end of the month was substantially above the corre- 
sponding figure for last season (885,000 acres as compared with 
772,000, that is, an increase of 14.8 per cent.). In some areas the 
quality of the seed appeared to have been affected by being stored 
in a wet condition due to the abnormal rains during marketing. 
These difficulties had been met by rq^lacing with good seed, and 
given normal weather conditions no unfavourable results were 
expected. The early-sown cotton was well established, and the 
fact that it forms a larger proportion of the crop than usual is itself 
favourable. {Inlernatiojial Institute of Agriculture,) 
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riu' ujonlh ()1 Jul}' Wci-* vc'i3' hot tuxl di^y in dll th(‘ colloii 
rowing' districts, 'riicsc'* c ondilions wimc* g( lu i <dl\ s|)(<dving \<'i) 
lavourabk' for llin (onnalion and iijK'ning ol tlu* ])olls. In tlu 
soiitbcTn regions o( l adjiikistdii tlit* Anu'iudii (olton bolls wti(‘ 
aliuost ripe at tlu' <‘iul of tie' month «ind sodk' bolls oju'iKd. Ii\ 
July 20 the fourth stage' ol tlu' ])U‘pardlioii ol plots <ind hot iiig Imd 
been accoinjilishrd throughout the Ihiion toi <\ tot<d ol tiS p<‘i t t'lit . 
(J lhe])lann(’d amount. In U/ln'kistan a thud iingation was iiMth' 
for 67.8 pc'r cent, of the' plan; a fourth (or 3b pt'r tt'nt. ^ind a lilth 
for 15 ])cr cent, ol the plan: (ertih/ers w^ert' ust'd this yt'ai m tins 
district over an arc'a of 43 2,^ ex ) acre's. 

(Modern sowing began ten da3^s c'arher than Iasi \t'ai, and wa-* 
approaching cnm])lction m the sec'oiul de'cadc' ol Ma\. d'lu' an'a 
sown uf) to Ma}' lo was /|,843,ex‘)() acre's, or ()/ jier (t'lit. of the' 
plan against .j,SS2,ooo (()£; ptr c'ent.) a year ages d he' coirt'spond 
ing perce'iitagc's in i()S4 and 10^^ w'cre' 88 peretnl and 78 peu'eenl 
res])ecUvel3^ 

Weather was ])re'elonnnai)tl3^ d\y and ve'ry hoi during August 
and the first fc'w days of Septe'inbcr in tlu' (k'utial Asian Ke|)ul)lus. 
Cotton ])icking had' already begun in the gu'atc'r ])art of the irri 
gated regions, and also in some parts ol the non-irngatc'il at tlu' 
beginning of Sc'ptcniber. Uj) to Sth Septi'inher, ^ u7()0 nu'trie tons 
of unginneel cotton had been aceiuireel. 

Harvesting in Uzbekistan, the chief c'otton arcM, is fi\c‘ to six 
days late owing to the torrential rains e^f the seccmel half o I August , 
which impeded the ripening of the bolls. Owing to tlu' mijiroved 
cultural methods introduced this year, a go(')(l harvc'st is (‘X])e'e'te'el. 

{International Institute ol ' l ^ qrirn / tnre . ) 


The H)^6 cotton-sowing plan ol Soviet Russia jiroviih's hu* an 
acreage of 4,c;7Cj,ooo acre's, com])ared with 4,821 ,()()o a< res in H)SS- 
The production plan calls lor a total donu*stic crop ol 3,024,000 
bales of 478 lbs. eacli for ginned coltvm, which would im'an an 
increase; of about 20 ])er cc'nt. over the preliminaiy estimati's for 
last year. 


The Chinese Cotton Crop. 


The following article is extracted from a rercsit issiu' of tlu* 
Nor//i China Daily News : — 

A significant indication of the developing tendency in China 
towards self-sufficiency in the production of commodities for 
industrial purposes may be read in the announcement of the tliiited 
States Department of Agriculture that the cotton crop in Cliina tliis 
year is likely to reach record proportions and that ex]Dorts may 
total 400,000 bales. This is confirmed in Chinc'se cotton rircies 
which anticipate that imports_ from abroad will be reduced toi a 
lower level than ever before owing to the bumper crop and the price 
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cliffcrciitial winch lavourb doiucblically-prcduccd cotton. Favoured 
by good weather and the absence of drought and •(loods in the 
cotton-growing j^rovinces, of wliicli Shantung was the worst 
affected last year when approximately a third of the planted area 
had to be abandoned, it is estimated that tliis year’s production is 
likely to ho 70 ])er cent, higher than last year. Hupeh, one of the 
principal cotton provinces, is credited with an excellent harvest and 
in other provinces including Ilojici, Kiangsii, Shansi, Shantung, 
ITunan, Shensi, Chekiang, Anhwei and Kiangsi anticipations are 
proportionately high. I-ast year’s yield, according to the Chinese 
Cotton Statistics Association, barelv exceeded five million quintals, 
a decrease of 26 jier cent, on the ])roduction for the previous year 
owing to the intervention of natural forces which ])rc vented 
fruition, but with more favourable conditions this year and an 
increasing feeling of stability and confidence prevailing in the rural 
districts badiiig to a larger acreage being planted, it is estimated 
that the season’s crop might be as high as eiglit million quintals. 
This is a quantity of such ])roportions that the point of self- 
sutficienc^/ , with the exception of the longer staples needed from 
abroad, is brought immeasurably nearer and should have a marked 
influence on world cotton statistics. 

Within the last lialf-ccntury, China lias bc'cn alternately trans- 
formed from a cotton exporting country to a cotton inijiorting 
ccuintry, and back to a cotton exjiorting country again, despite the 
develo])nK'nt of the mill industry absorbing huge siqiplics of the 
domestic ])rodnct. Coinciding with the output of Chinese' and 
foreign nulls with an increasing standard of ])roduction has been 
a dcclme in both the importation of raw cotton and cotton goods. 
U]) to the }'ear ic)30, cotton goods headed the list of China’s 
iin]iorts and that year represented a total value of $223,400,000. 
Then followed a swilt decline until last year the total was only 
$27,700,000. As far as law coUon from abre)ad is concerned, 
from a total ul 2,800,000 quintals in 1031, which was a ])cak year 
and for the first time raw cotton superseded cotton goods as China’s 
])rmci|)al article' e'f import, tlit' figure fe'll last year to barely lialf a 
iiiillioi (jumtals. China’s devcle^ping mill industry and its capacily 
to meet ehsiK'stu demands to the exclusion of either imy)orted raw 
or maiuifae tun'd pn'vlucts were not sold}' re spe)nsil)lc lor this 
remarkable' change Se'vcral factors ('esutributed, including the 
u'ducce] buying p(;wer of the iicojile owing to general depression 
which conpx'llcd resort to ciica])er and lower quality goods, 
political conditions and the financial crisis which the cotton mill 
industry experienced but which has since been alleviated by a series 
of measures initiated 1 )}’’ ])rivate and Government efforts. But it 
IS undeniable that the remarkable strides made in manufacturing 
and growing in tliis country have materially assisted in effecting 
this chang<' so gra])lii( all}^ illustrated in ('ustoms statistics. 

While the future of the industry as a whole is a jiroblein in 
another categor}' in view of the steady expansion of Japanese mill 
interests with their greater financial resources and strong com- 
petitive potentialities, tlic increased crop is an encouraging sign of 
natural recovery and represents the result of organized planning 
and directed development of a national asset. Improvement of 
(|uaht} and increase in ipiantit} are not a new departure in China. 
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They are a process of some ycais I lie first aUeinjits w(u mack 
m i8Qb when Chang Cluh-lnng, Viccioy of FlujKli, nnporUd seed 
fiom the I nitcd States since then a In^hci stand ird Ins Ixtn 
fostered by Government and private e tile pnisc , and especially in 
educational institutions spec ndi/ing in igi icultuial woik Since tin 
cstabhshinent ot the Natiennil Goveiiiment ^natei cnijiliasis lia-v 
been placed on this iin])oitanl national usouice and the eu ition ol 
the National Economic Council in eipoying tlie advantage 

of an increasing stability oi peditical conditions tluougliont the 
country, has ]novidcel additional facilities In the ( ott<ui 

Industry Commission was forme el undei the aus]>ice s eif the ( onneil 
with the broad powers ot applying State planning to an un- 
organized industry The ^Commission’s ellorts have been laigely 
concentrated on the impiovcmcnt of cotton cultivation which is tlie 
essential step before further reconstruction mcasuies mighl be intio- 
duced A longer staple variety is being inodueed reneleiing C Inna 
less dependent cn foreign sujiplus, and the jiiogrcss made to 
incicase production with a laige c\])oital)le balance is dt monstiate el 
by the record crop anticipated tins ycai bunging prospeiity to 
lural areas which have suffered a long ])euod oi distiess 


Cotton Cultivation in Greece. 


The cultivation of cotton m Giecce lia^i consuleialily expanded 
m the last few years, the area devoted to it having increased from 
50,000 acres in 1930 to iy^,ooo in T(j ^6 Tins to an extent is 
undoubtedly due* to the efforts exerted in that diuetion h\ the 
Cotton Institute but the mam stiinulus to the jiiojiagalioi ol cotton 
cultivation has been tlu renuineiative jirice dial eullivalots weie 
able to leah/e in the local luaiket toi then cotton in tlu last lew 
seasons as a icsnlt ol the nuasuic ad< jited ])\ the Aclniiinsti ilie n 
in rcstncting the import ol fencign eotlon 

Cotton now is nioie 01 Its*) grewn in all jiait-. of llu (ouiilts 
the mam centics of cultivation being the dislnrls ol 1 evaelia and 
Lamia iii the Greek mainland, Serres and Salonica in M leedoiiia, 
and that of Gythion and Kalamas in the Pe loponiu su-, 1 lie 
cotton laised is both ram-grown as also inigatul in a juopeution 
of about 65 pci cent of the first and 3c; per cent of tlu second, 
the average yield of seed cotton ])cr acie being ^so llis lor the ram 
grown and 800 lbs and ovei foi that unelcr irrigation 

Figuies of the Colton Iiistitute iclating to this season’s (neds 
cotton crop gue the estimated production of lint very ncxii 
23,000,000 kdos, a quantity which, il reah7ccl, will not only sulfice 
to cover the requirements of the locil spinning industry but will 
also leave a surplus for export It may safely be said that should 
the extension of cotton cultivation continue with the same intensity 
as at present, particularly, so in the drained-off lake^ and marshy 
lands of Macedonia, Greece will m a few y^eais lx ui a uosilion to 
expert appieciahle quantities e f the fibre 

Parallel to the incicasc ol eultuation, allrntioii w is also pnd 
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Id tlu uiiiolioialion ul Lhe lint by the inLroductioii of improved 
\arirl3es of American seed lhe adoption of some of these and 
paiticulaily those oi tiie Aceda, Ingold and Mexican Big Boll 
vaiictKs have given excellent results both as regards the improve- 
ment jL llie hbie })iodiiced an 1 tlu yield lint that now often 
exceed^- the soo lb'- jier aeie (or cotton laised bv uiigation 
Ram giown eottc ii ha^ a staple length \ trying from ms to 
I," ins , 1^ of ^oimd v/hitf' colour, fairly free from foreign matUi, 
has a strong even film and ean be use cl for the spinning c 1 counts 
up to cibjut -:4’s 

Irrigated cotton lia'? on an average a fibre of i ni hut ^amplc') 
up to 1 ins arc not rate It is a remarkably strong cotton, white, 
soft, not 'very even, with a considerable amount of leaf when 
originating from distiict-> where picking is earned out in an 
indifferent way contrary to that picked fiom places where the 
gathering is carefull}'' made Counts u]) to 4o*s are easily spun 
from it and even higher numbers could be pioducecl from some of 
the Icngcr staple cottons 

lhe seed cotton is all ginned on the saw gin, this type of 
machine, althougn ruinous to long staple cotton, boing preferred 
on account of its large production, ginning inachiner\ with tew 
exceptions, is of American or local make most of it lieing obsolete 
and not in good condition 

lhe bales are not hard pressed as a rule their density being 
aliout ly to 20 lbs ])er cubic foot and tlieir gioss weight aiound 
S65 lbs An 8-oz Hessian cloth is used for covering and they arc 
Idstenecl round with ‘5 wires 

It n ay be of intcred to note that the largest individual cotton 
cultivator m Greece is an English cencern, the Lake Copais Com- 
pany Ltd , who are the owners of a fertile estate of about ^0,000 
acres formed b^ the drainage of the Copais lake situated in 
the province < )f Bceotia 1 lie ciop aniuially raised by the Company 
on il*^ estate exceeds in value ^400,000 and besides wheat and 
c thei cereals it devotes over 15,000 acres to the growing of cotton, 
a pail of which it cultivates by its own mechanical means and the 
rest being farmed jut to tenants 

Th( I ake Copais Company was the pioneer in the work of 
scientific cultivation of the cotton jilanl in Greece as also m dial 
c [ introducing improved varieties of Amcnran cotton seed for ])ro- 
pagahoh, and has last \ear, ai a large expense, established the 
first model ginner} in the country 

riu'* eauipinent of the gintcry is of the most u})-lo-date typo 
consisting of two double seed cotton openeis, a full pneumatic 
batter> of ^oiu Munay air blast saw gins made 1)V Messrs PlaU 
Bros Co , Ltd , of Oldham, and a 300-ton hydraulic prc'.s with 
two puss boves and Irampkrs all driven clectiically as alsc-) a 
Simon liLiUr for the disinfection of the cotton-seed intended for 
planbiig Tlie machinery is housed in a central building flanked 
by Jsrgt, ^^eparate warehouses for the seed cotton, cotton-seed and 
bales cotton, all the buildings standing m a wide enclosure 
The cotton produced on the estate is all irrigated cotton raised 
from seed of some of the be^t American varieties such as Ingold, 
Mexican Big^ Boll, etc , importe 1 direct b> the ( ompany from tlie 
V. ^ S 
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( arcCul picking, and g, )Ocl g,mnin^ make ol the (olton t u td b\ 
the ‘'Lake Cojiais’ st me e^l- tlx bcst-^iown in Gneee eoinmnul 
ing u^iulb , a liighe |)iice thin lli(isimiln ^inwths 

riic 1 lies aic IjU'i e d te ldenMt^ ol lbs t th (ubu !< 1 

lie of a weight ol alioiil \^ ) II) ind me isuu i o ()S otx) 
metre'- Ili(\ u e ve k d witli sti ii He siinelolh ni 1 h i\ ^ 
\ in s i< iind 
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COTTON GROWING IN ABYSSINIA. 


It is tL})oited that in uii/<iti( n unelei the t\l( (I the 
\b\ssiiu in ( e lion ( ompan\ has |iist bee n loiiiu d a-* lusultol in 
ag,r< cine nl betwe e u the Italian ( e tlon Institute ind tin ledeiitKii 
of the hah in C ottein IndustiN 

I he registere el ottice e)l tlie coinj ui\ is it \(l(lis Al) ib i iiid it 
e itntal is 2 ooo ooo lire, pe)N\ei bein^ leseived to nuie ise tin !< 
20,000,(000 I lie [ he obfect o I the neweompin\ is to i,iow < < tie ii 
in Abyssinia and llius tej help ltd} to Ikcoiiic independent <1 
foreign sup])Iics 

It will be the compan}'s business to in ike investigatie iis uid 
experiments in order to nuke tot tem-giei wing, as jneilit ible i 
]) 0 ssible, to diseover the Ixst uses for Abvssmnn eotten and to 
organize cotton gi owing entei puses 

I lARAk Rr c,T()N r A\ cnrki d 

Al)\ssinia is kne wu tei liave ^ome potentiihtie i i eottnn 
grejwingcountiy', and ceittem plants gieiw wild in seime dislnet-,, but 
commercial cultivation has not vet been undertaken em any eeni- 
siderable scale The Harai itgion is generally consielereel likely 
to prove one of the most siutalile elistncts toi cotton euUiviliem, 
though the Ah} ssinians themselves IK \ti showed miieh inehnitieii 
to eonsidei the pi s-^ibilit les 
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SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Wi uc pk is( tl to uporl that for the ytai each d Jal> 31, a 
sitisfi(tci\ lusnuss Ins been doiK in Sea Island cotton at 
an])tc\(d j)ii({s stilt M A^nnix Jailor & Co ^ of I ivcipool, 
111 lilt ir UHJii il u view ot lilt inaikit 

' 1 lu t (k ()( West Indian tiittoii rttuiiitd bv the I ivcrpool 
( olton \ socnlion in Aiij^ust, was -,,210 bales/’ they con 

tmne, ** l)ut is this me hided ill West Indian j:,iowths, it was very 
little ^uide to the quantity of Sea Island cotton actually available, 
althou£,h we aic aware that the stocks weic considerably lower than 
those ruling for some ye ns past 

'‘With l^lpto^ed d< iiunel puces j^iadualiy ini])rovtd, and 
<i\ailiblc stocks weie fanl} qiueklA lediiced at puces commencing 
it lOd pel jiotind, which lose gradually to as high as 22d I he 
lute I prut wis obtainable owin< to searcity of supplies at that 
putieulir moment and buyers iclt that sueh a puce was lather 
lb VI lilt j) nit's of the' maikct At the same time the trade ha\e 
1< n (isiltnt lun e IS at fiom T 8d to 20d 

' It 1 ( \ ident th it Sea Island cotton is meeting a wider market, 

1 b l( 1 1 n^bsh sjunners, and a fictor which has contributed to 
UK ( \t( nt t > this im])rovcd demand has Ixen the advertising 
( niiiin n Vvhi li In I il t 1 plieefoi Sea Island goods One or two 

In c di till ut i h V ml \ s]) enlitv c f oods manufactured 

(tom S( 1 Isl ind t )tton In iddili n i rec oa'ni/c d t r ide innkhas 

been u< isteted die u ( c{ wbieh bis given le putable hrms the 

op])oitumly o( ’-ptciillv inaiking then goods, and will have the 
tendency of cutting c'lut competitum bom inferior articles 

"Aiiothci impoitant iactoi is that rnanufaclureis have been 
PTC[)ned to mnket then goods at a reasonable price, which is 
1 iige Is (omjKlitive and has the ic fore widened the outlet for these 
piilKulai goods I his cheap marketing has to a certain extent 
limited the pii<< winch spinneis can pay for the raw material, but 
IS I 11 i >Ae cm ^ec at the moment i8d to 2od according to 
<|u ibt\ , hould be obtoinable, which T)nce should be satisfactory to 
piofliucis Aeluillv when taken into comparison with ruling 
niiee ol 1 s/ptiui Sikd (otton pic sent prices obtainable for Sea 
Isl md cotton look vciy silisCietoiy 

" I Ik pro<-p<(ts for the fucsenl season appear hopeful Eaily 
nuvils Inve been sfdd at satisfictory [iriccs, and stocks heie are 
low Pt ovule d prodiK ( 1 s are s itisfie d with pi ices at present avail- 
1h(u should not be much difficulty m disposing of consign- 
ments oon ifle 1 arrival, and it would appear that if cotton is not 
held (oi excessive puces, a regular maiket is definitely established 
loi S( 1 Isl ind c otton 

"Owing to the efforts of the Agricultural Department in the 
We st Inches, the class of seed used in the various islands has been 
more regular, and has lesultcd in improved shipments coming 
forward 

"There has bf en a definite improvement m the quality of 
cotton eoimng from Antigua, Anguilla and Nevis St Kitts cotton 
li<is v lued during the last season or two, but we are glad to again 
r< |')orl that an improvement is now noticeable in their shipments 
Montserrat cotton which is the most important crop, whilst not as 
long in sla])le as formerly is veiy regular, and as a rule finds an 
e asy ma rket 
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In addition there has been a production of improved long-stapled cotton in the Punjab and Sind during the 1934-35 season or 4b4 oun bales 
♦Denotes exports. 
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LARGEST DEALERS in ALL CLASSES 
AND MAKES OF 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

For Opening, Preparing, Spinning and 
Doubling Cotton 

COMPLETE SPINNING PLANTS or 
INDIVIDUAL MACHINES SUPPLIED 

I 

Sundries for All Makes of Cotton Machinery 


nnnnan 


Telephone Main (Oldham) 3617 
(Private Branch Exchange, 4 lines) 

Telegrams : — " DODD, OLDHAM 


Manchester Exchange, Tuesday Friday 
Pillar K 2 

Codes: Al, ABC 5th Edition, and Bentleys 
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ANDERSON 



pAYTON 


Cotton ^lerchants 


HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 
LOS ANGEl.ES 


MOniLE 
SAVANNAH 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
Ni:W BEDFORD 

AND 


CHARLOTTI-: 

(lASTONlA 

(JREENVILLE 

I)AI.I.AS 


Anderson, Clayton & Co ALEXANDRIA 

Anderson, Clayton & Co .. BOMBAY 

Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Mexico) . MEXICO CITY and TORREON 
Anderson, Clayton * Co., Ltda (Brazil) .. SAO PAULO and RECIFE 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Argentina) .. BUENOS AIRES 
Anderson, Clayton St Co., S.A. (Peru) .. LIMA 
Algodones, S. A. (Paraguay) ASUNCION 


Represented abroad by 


AUSTRIA . . 

BELGIUM 

CANADA 

CHINA , . 

FRANCE . . 

GERMANY 

HOLLAND 

INDIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

POLAND 

PORTUGAL 

SPAIN . . 

SWEDEN , . 

SWITZERLAND. 


. Dr. LUDWIG NETTED 
. EDMOND VEESAERT 
. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 

. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 

. ANDERSON, (JI.AYTON & CO. 
. CLASON, BURGER ^ (X)... 

. HERBERT STROINK... 

. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 
. LAMAR KLEMING & (X). . . 

. ANDERSON,CLAYTON& CO.’S 
. G. A. SEBASTIAN .. 

. A. ALGODOEIRA W. S I AM 
. F. MUSTE BALLRSTER . . 

. F. GORIN &: GO 

. GYSI & CO 


. . . . Vienna 

. . Ghent 
. . Montreal 
. . Shanghai 
. . Lo Havre 
. . Bremen 
. . Enschede 
. . Bombay 
. . Milan 
Ajlcncy . , Osaka 
.. Lodz 
. . Oporto 
. . Barcelona 
. , (Jothenburj!^ 
. , Zurich 


C orrespoiidents : 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING, New York 

Members Nezo York Cotton Exchange 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO., Liverpool 

Members Liverpool Cotton As^oeiotian 
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GOVERNMENT OCTOBER CROP AND GINNING 
REPORTS 


Tlie October rejjort on the Aincrican cotton crop issued by the 
Cro]) Rc])ortiiig' ISoarcl shows that the average condition on 
October J was Oi.<S, against 5(^ i a month ago, O4.5 on October i 
last year, 53.(8 in 1034, ^ teii-u'ar aicTage of 58. Q. The 

average yieW ])er acre is cstiuiatecl at 186.0 lbs., against 
17Q.2 lbs. in the last report and 101.5 lbs. at the corre- 
sponding date last year. The indicated production is 
1 1,609,000 bales, which compared wnth 1 1, i 21,000 bales c stimated 
in the Septeml^er^ report and actual crops t>[ 10,638,000 bales and 
c;, 6 ^6,000 bales for the two preceding sc'asons. The cro]) in Lower 
California, which is not included in the United States total, is 
estimated at 72,000 bales, ngainst 72,000 bales harvested last year. 

The following table gives details of production by States with 
comparisons ( in thousands ol halt's; 



10 

50 

1055 

1 02. 4 


I 

Sept 1 

( 1 >p 

( lop 

\'ir 

:5i 

20 

50 

50 

Noilli ( <iu)linii 

r>7(i 

550 

572 

()5S 

South ( aiolui 1 

70:i 

705 

741 

07S 


POlJvS 

0S2 

1 ,0.50 

0(;i 

Moiicia 

:w) 

:io 

51 

28 

IMisso'U*' 

‘240 

20 1 

177 

25S 

'rt‘nne'-'«?oo 

401 

‘ISl 

517 

4< 5 

Alabnn.o 

.. 1,120 

1,09:? 

1,050 

055 

Miesissippi 

LToO 

1,001 

1,250 

1 1 41 

Louisiana 

711 

05f} 

550 

4S(» 

Texas 

. 2,015 

3,050 

2,950 

2,402 

Oklahoma 

2;m) 

2.50 

507 

521 

Arkansas 

. 1,070 

917 

85.5 

8(0) 

Xcw Moxiro . . 

100 

100 

7.5 

90 

Arizona 

11)0 

154- 

155 

117 

('aliiornia 

^25 

427 

259 

2.50 

Other Stales 

12 

il 

9 

18 

Total .. 

.. 11,009 

1M21 

10,0.58 

9,65fi 
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Bureau CoMi\iENTS. 

The Crop Reporting Board, in a sup])lemenlary rcj^ort, states 
that prospects in Texas during the ]>ast month chTlined, l)nt tins 
was more than oftset by the improvement e]sewlier(‘. The drought, 
which aflccted the crop in all States from Mississippi westward, was 
broken in Se])lcinhcr. The rams came too late to lu'lp materially 
the crop in Texas and Oklahoma, hut that in the Slates adjoining 
the Mississi]')[)i Rivc^r greatly unproved, 'fhe rains in these States 
stopped premature opening, resulting in an increase in jirospectivc' 
yields, while continued improvemenls occurred in the eastern part 
of the Belt, where the plants made rapid progress. Howcwor, th<‘ 
crop is subiect to damage by early frosts, and as bolls have o])cnod 
rapidly there is at present an amount of cotton larger than usual 
exposed to possible loss from storms. 


Ginning Report. 


The U.S. Census Bureau reports that up to the close of l)usiness 
on September 30 a total of 6,031,000 bales of this year's cotton crop 
had been ginned. This compared with 4,233,000 bales to the same 
date last year and 4,062,000 bales two years ago. The amount 
ginned since the last report made up on September 13 is 2,^24,000 
bales, against i,pi6,ooo bales in the same period last year and 
1*838, a)0 bales in 1034 The total includes 72,000 round bales 
and 2,000 bales American-Egyptian, against 34,000 round l)ales 
pq 2,000 bales American-Egyptian in the corresponding rci^iort 
last year. 

The following table gives details of ginnings with com- 
parisons : — 


Alabama . . 
Amona 
Arkansas . . 
California . . 
Florida 

T.oiiiwfin«i .. 
Missibsipin 
Missonn 
Now Mexico 
North Carolina 
C)kIahoma . . 
South CaroUua 
Tennessee . . 
Texas 
Virginia 
Other States 

Total 


1936 

1935 

1034 

7U,000 

630,923 

508,482 

31,000 

16,714 

25,050 

030,000 

246,483 

452,971 

65,000 

0,070 

79,8«2 

23,000 

22,404 

J 0,824 

046,000 

075.606 

52 J, 029 

646,000 

306,62 1 

339,914 

1,170,000 

742,065 

930,053 

131,000 

26,756 

30,209 

10,000 

1,550 

29,570 

119,000 

101,720 

74,052 

116,000 

23,124 

129,712 

279,000 

320,520 

200,491 

148,000 

59,251 

1.35,348 

1,396,000 

927,989 

1,720,6.30 

4,000 

838 

1,0.35 

5,000 

958 

3,847 

6,031,000 

4,232,068 

4,902.384 


GRADE AND STAPLE — U.S.A. CARRY-OVER. 


T°^ of cotton in America totalled, 

accoping to the United States Department of Agrirultiiro 
5,409,400 bales on July 31, 1936, as against 7,208,500 on the same 
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date of last year. The total number of bales of tender able cotton 
amounted to 4,406,100, or 82 per cent, of the total carry-over. 

We give below the summary as issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on October 5 : — 


Total carry-over 

Total American upland 
Total American-Egyptian . . 

Total foreign grown 

Grade (American upland) — 

White and Extra White : 

Middling and above 
Strict low and low middling 
Below low middling 
Spotted and yellow tinged 
Light yellow stained, yehow stained, 
grey, blue stained 
No grade 

Staple (American upland) (inches) : 
Shorter than J 

I and II 

ii and 

1 and } 

I'x^ and lii 

11- and longer 

Tenderability, Section 6, U.S. Cotton 
Futures Act (American upland) : 

Total tenderable 

Tenderable, J"' to 1 incl. 
Tenderable, over 1 . . 

Total untenderable , . 

Untenderable in grade only 
Untenderable in staple only 
Untenderable in both grade and 
staple 


1936 



Per 

Bales 

cent. 

5,409,400 

100-0 

5,329,600 

98-5 

7,000 

•1 

72,000 

1-4 


3,088,700 

68-0 

1,109,100 

2Q-8 

95,100 

1*8 

1,003,100 

18-8 

7,000 

•1 

26,600 

•6 


557,600 

10-5 

2,272,300 

42*6 

1,244,000 

23-3 

711,100 

13-4 

242,300 

4-6 

302,300 

6'6 


4,400,100 

82*7 

3,875,000 

72-7 

531,100 

10-0 

923,400 

17-3 

305,900 

6-8 

500,100 

9-4 

57,400 

1-1 


1935 

Per 

Bales cent. 
7,208,500 100*0 

7,128,900 98*9 

8,600 *1 
71,000 1*0 


4,528,800 63*5 

1,465,900 20*6 

56,700 *8 

1,039,300 14*6 

6,800 -1 

31,400 *4 


628,800 7*4 

2,773,600 38*9 

1,799,500 25*2 

996,200 14*() 

533,100 7*5 

497,700 7-0 


0,371,000 89-4 

6,357,800 75*2 

1,103,200 14'2 

757.900 10 -0 

229,100 3*2 

490.900 G-9 

37,900 *5 


(Estimated from data obtained jyom the classification oj samples representing 
American and Foreign cotton held in storage in public marehoui>es, consuming 
establishments t and on farms, classed according to ojficial cotton standards oj the 
United States.) 


The present American cotton crop, according to the classifica- 
tion made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture at various cotton 
gins throughout the Cotton Belt, show that 5.3 per cent, of the crop 
harvested to October i has been found to be | in. in staple or 
shorter, compared with 10.2 per cent, up to the same date of 1935* 

Cotton ranging from | in. to ^ in. in staple constitutes 49.1 
per cent, of all the cotton classed so far from this season’s ginnings, 
whereas cotton ranging from i in. to i-^ ins. and cotton ins. 
and longer in staple constitutes 35.6 per cent, and 10 per cent, 
respectively of all that has been classed to date. 
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False Packed, Plated, and Two- 
Sided Bales. 


A RECENT publication entitled “Sampling Anu‘rican Colton,” 
by Sam W. Martin, Associate Agricultural Economist, and 
Florence Cleaves, Junior Marketing S]3ecialist of the Division 
of Cotton Marketing, U.S. Department of Agriculture, while deal- 
ing primarily with the question of sampling gives prominence tO' the 
questions of false-packed, plated, two-sided and mixed -packed 
bales. The percentage of two-sided bales of the whole crop is 
placed at 13.7 per cent, of the Texas crop at 18.3 per cent,, and of 
the Mississippi crop at 14.2 per cent. 

In contrast with sampling methods elsewhere, it ap]:)ears tO' be 
the general practice in America to draw samples from the top and 
bottom of the bale (both sides). Should any difference between 
the two sides be found, the bale is sold on the low side of the l)aJe 
(or short side if in case of shorter staple). 

We extract below interesting points from this ])ublication : - 

Factors Affecting Representativeness of Sample. 

The consideration of first importance in sampling cotton is 
that the sample be adequately representative of the bale. A good 
sample will enable the classer to determine the quality of the major 
portion of the lint making up the bale and to determine also 
whether the bale is plated or two-sided. Inasmuch as there is 
some confusion of the terms plated, false-packed, mixed-packecl, 
and two-sided as applied to bales of cotton, a brief explanation of 
each of these terms, as used throughout this discussion, seems 
advisable. 

A flated bale is one having a thin layer of lint on the t^p 
and/or bottom surface. This layer may be (0 of different qualilv 
or (2) of different origin, whether or not it differs in (luality. Tlie 
tenn “ plated ” is usually applied when this surface layer is not too 
thick to be penetrated in taking the sample. A jaUcly-fackcd hale 
IS one (i) containing substances entirely foreign to cotton ; (2) 
containing damaged cotton in the interior with or without any 
indication of such damage upon the exterior; (D composed of good 
cotton upon the exterior and decidedly inferior cotton in the interior 
in such manner as not to be detected by customary examination ; 
or (4^ containing pickings or linters worked into the bale. An 
augur IS sometimes used for boring into the end of a bale that is 
suspect^ of Ipng falsely-packed. According to the present 
regulations under the U.S. Cotton .Futures Act (May, 1936). a 
imxed-packed bale is one which in the samples drawn therefrom 
(i; shows a mfference of two grades or more, if of the same colour; 
or (2), m of the same grade but of different colours, is blue-stained 
and either white, sp<rtted, yellow.tinged, ligrht stained, or yellow- 
stamed, or which, if none is blue-stained, shows a difference of 
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two or more colour gradatioais ; or (3) if the samples are of different 
grade and different colour, and show a variation in quality 
exceeding that between one grade in one colour and the 
next higher or lower grade in the next higher or lower 
colour; or (4) shows a difference in length of staple exceeding 
-3^ in.^' A two-sided bale is one having on its top and/or bottom 
surface lint that differs in quality in any noticeable quantity. ' 
Certain two-sided bales may be plated and others may; be mixed 
packed within the above definitions. Still other two-sided iDales 
may not come within the definition for either plated or mixed- 
packed bales. 

Ginning and Baling. 

The degree to which the sample represents the bale depends, 
first, on the uniformity in quality of seed cotton brought to the gin 
by the grower, and, second, on the thoroughness with which the 
cotton is mixed while it is teing unloaded and carried through the 
cleaning and ginning equipment. At some gins an employee 
handles the suction pipe and unloads the seed cotton in such a way 
as to get a good mixture. At other gins the person handling the 
suction pipe may not be so experienced, in which case a good 
mixture may not be obtained. 

Lack of uniformity in seed cotton when presented for ginning 
may result from one or more of a number of causes, among which 
may be mentioned the following: (i) Rain may have come 
while the cotton making up the bale was being picked, 
so that cotton picked after the rain would produce lint pf 
lower grade than that picked before the rain. (2) The 
farmer may have been growing two; varieties of cotton 
on his farm, and, not having a sufficient quantity of the 
pickings of one variety to make a bale, may have included 
enough of the other variety to make up the required load of seed 
cotton. (3) The ginner may have bought up various lots of seed 
cotton and stored them in the gin house or elsewhere until such time 
as he could conveniently gin the accumulated lot, too little care 
being taken to keep the different grades and staples separated. 
Occasionally a portion of this cotton may have been picked and 
other portions may have been harvested by snapping or sledding. 
Mixed-packed bales or plated bales may be the result. 

When a load of seed cotton that varies in quality is presented 
for ginning, the ginner can do little more than mix the cotton 
thoroughly. Unless this is done, a tw^o-sided bale is almost cer- 
tain to re>ult. The classification of samples from such a bale will 
probably vary with the position on the bale from which the samples 
are drawn. 

Another ginning factor of importance in connection with obtain- 
ing a representative sample is the seed cotton from the last load 
remaining in the distributor, cleaner-feeders, and roll box when 


* The regulations in effect in May, 1936, declare bales showing within themselves 
a difference of staple exceeding l/16th inch to be mixed-packed. At that time, 
however, a revision of this definition was under consideration, and interested persons 
would do well to inform themselves of any change that may have since been made 
in the regulations. 
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the press box is turned to receive the cotton for the next bale to be 
ginned. Some ginners claim that it wastes much time and machine 
power to let the rolls run until they stop turning, and that, 
since the press box is turned at the same time on each bale, no loss 
in pounds of lint is suffered by the farmer. However, if all the seed 
cotton has not been ginned and passed into the press box before 
the press box is turned, this cotton will form a layer on the bottom 
of the following bale, the lint of which may or may not differ 
materially from the remainder of the lint that makes up that bale. 

If this layer is of either better or poorer quality than the average 
for cotton in the bale, it may prevent the drawing of a representa- 
tive sample and thus affect the classification of the bale. It should 
be borne in mind that the commercial sample used in cotton class- 
ing is, in reality, composed of two samples, one from the bottom 
side and one from the top side of the bale, and that it is customary 
to buy cotton on the basis of that portion^ of the combined sample 
that is lowest in grade and staple. In spite of the fact^ that plates 
on the bales of cotton are often so thin as to be recognized by the 
classer as of minor importance, it should be remembered that when 
a layer of inferior cotton is placed on a good bale, an injustice is 
done the farmer who grew the cotton. 

The thickness of the plate on a bale of ginned lint depends on 
several factors, among which are the size of the gin, the type of 
ginning machinery, the variety of cotton, and the quantity of 
cotton left in the machinery when the press is turned. 

Mr. F. L, Gerdes, associate cotton technologist in charge of the 
cotton hbre research work at the Department's ginning laboratory 
at Stoneville, Miss., found that if the press box is not turned 
promptly, but instead the saws are allowed to run until the seed 
roll stops turning, more or less short fibrous material is deposited 
on the top side of the bale. The quantity of this fibrous material 
deposited will depend also upon the variety of the cotton and the 
size of the ^n.* Mr. Gerdes found that this deposit contains 
linter fibre ginned from the seed from the time the reeding supply 
is exhausted to the time the roll stops turning, and that it is often 
considerably discoloured, especially if the cotton being ginned is of 
a variety having big, fuzzy seed. 

Ordinarily this deposit is too thin to affect the grade or staple 
of the bale unless the sample is not sufficiently trimmed. 

Another cause of plating on the top side of bales is the re- 
cleaning of seed cotton. Certain types of gins have an overflow 
of seed cotton from^ the distributor. Later, this cotton is passed 
through the overflow suction pipe tO' the cleaning machinery, is 
re-cleaned, and is again presented to the distributor. If the gin 
stands are still too crowded to take all of the cotton presented, the 
distributor throws the excess to the overflow pile, and the cleaning 
process is repeated. Should the operation of the overflow system 
cause seed cotton to pass through the cleaning equipment two or 
more times, a plate of different quality would probably be deposited 
on the top of the bale. 


stands and pws varies from one stand and 60 saws t 

or/br^us materiSr ® 


six 

the 
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L. F. FRANCOIS. 


M. HUBAIN. 


L. F. FRANCOIS & CIE. 

A 

COTONS 

GAND 


R. L DIXON Cable Address: -DIXON'' H. N. DIXON 

R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

Cotton Merchants and Exporters 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

MEMBERS : 

Dallas Cotton Exchange New York Cotton Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

Texas Cotton Association 


Brazilian Correspondents : 

DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 

Calxa Postal 2691 : SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Coloual Sir John Shuts, c.m.o., u s o , m p. 

Eowakd B. Okus William J. Walmslev Su John U Reynolds, lUil 

Fkancis R. Vkrdok Francis Reynolds Austin Lioin bound 

F. Leslie Orme 

LIVERPOOL, 

COTTON BROKERS 

AND 

GENERAL PRODUCE AND METAL BROKERS 

Tdigrams: " REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL.” TeUphone: 37150 Cciitrul 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d'Alexandrie (Membres Correspondaiits) 

also 203 & 204 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 2 

TgUgrams: ** REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Tdepkonf<> : 0176/0/7 BUckfiais 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manchester. 

and 39 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Tatgramgs ** REYGIB, FEN, LONDON.” Tdephone No . : Mansion House 4906 (4 Lines). 
Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London. 


MUNDS, WINSLOW & POTTER 


MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange New York Cocoa Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Oommodlty Exchange, Inc. 

AsaodaU Mambota : 

New York Curb Exchange 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
OlUoago Stock Kxcliangc 
Chicago Roaid ot 'I'rach* 


Main Office : 

FORTY WALL STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone WHitehall 4-5500 


Philadelphia Office ; 

1431, CHESTNUT STREET. 

Chicago : BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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G:niui)g also tifi'ccts llic llnckncss of the plate in another way * 
the plate may not be of uniform depth. It may be thick at one end 
(j 1 die bale and thm on the other end, or it may be thick in the 
centre of the bale anti thin on tlie ends. Charles A. Bennett, 
senior mechanical engineer in charge of engineering work at the 
Department’s exiierimcntal cotton ginning laboratory at Stone- 
Mile, Miss., states that uneven distribution of fibres in a plate or 
a bale may be caused by an unequal rate of feed into the different 
gin stands, unbalanced action of brushes or air-blast nozzles that 
deliver the ginned fibre from the gin stands, or a combination of 
these two causes. To quote Mr. Bennett, Standard construction 
of tlie lint flues in gins introduces the fibre from each gin stand to 
the main lint flue in such a manner as to give a spiralized or twist- 
ing delivery of the lint to the condenser. This delivery, acting 
like a thre^ad on a screw, will discharge lini from any particular 
gm to a certain position on the condenser screen ; consequently, the 
failure of all the units to deliver lint uniformly and in equal quan- 
tities will result in the bat being thicker at one place than another, 
and as the bale is built up, more fibre accumulates in the corre- 
s])onding position within the press box. If one stand is not fed 
at the same rale as that for other stands, or if the dof&ng action 
of the brushes or air-blast nozzles produces a greater velocity of 
discharge from one gin stand than from another, it will be seen 
that it liecnuics possible for the bat to be thinned out in one place 
and thickened in others.’’ 

Since a bale packed in this way is not of uniform density, and 
since this lack of iinilormity affects the lop layer of fibrous material 
as well as the underlying cotton, it is possible for a sample to be 
drawn at a point on the bale where this layer is likely to be thick 
and another sample to be drawn through a thin portion of the layer 
at a different position on the bale. This may result in differences 
in classifications for the same bale, due to actual quality differences 
in the samples drawn. 

In some cases, the ginner avoids placing the plate on the bottom 
of tlie bale bv turning the press box one-fourth of the way around. 
As the ginning of the new bale is started, the lint from the previous 
liale that v-^as left in th-^ roll box is allowed to fall to the floor. 
After a pan of the line from the new bale is ginned into the press 
box, the lint from the previous bale is thrown into the centre of 
llie Imle, and the ginning continues. This is a violation of law in 
some Slates ancl so far as known is not a general practice else- 
where. + 

Developments in the mechanical design of gin machinery that 
would obviate the plating of bales would be of great value.' Not 
only would it increase the representativeness of samples, but it 
would remove one of the factors that frequently affects the classifi- 
cation of the grower’s cotton. 

C ollon buyers in different parts of the Cotton Belt were inter- 
viewed in an effort to obtain information concerning the prevalence 

t A mecliauical device has beou inveuied for catching the first part of the lint 
for each hale, allowing ihe next lint ginned to fall into the press box. The first 
lint ginned is then deposited into the press box, and the bale is completed. 
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of two-sided bales ot cotton marketed 111 the territories in which 
they operated. Cotton huyers ol all type's were indiiclccl, soiue of 
them being among the largest Iniycrs of cotton in the [Jnited 
States, and some being only small roimtry mcichants. Since it is 
not known how much cotton was lianclli'd by cMch buxer, or bow 
much cotton was grown in the territory lu which ('ach operatc'd, 
there is no satislactory luclliocl of weighting Lhc' inlorination given 
by these buyers concerning two-sulecl bales. 

Unweighted averages of the estimate's were computed, therefore, 
for the various States, and they are prc'scntod in tabulation as an 
indication of the prevalence of two-sided bales. Tnasnuioh as two- 
sided bales are valued lor grade according to the ‘‘ low ” side and 
for staple according to the shorl^’’ side, it can be scon that lossc's 
thus sustained by farmers alone in the United Slates amount to 
thousands of dollars during each season. 

Bales of cotton the two sides of which vary m. or umre in 
staple 1< nglh arc not dc<^ired by many spinners even at a ])rice 
representing the value of the shortest stajde length. Unlc'ss the 
rolls on a spinning frame are rcNol, cocklecl yarn is bkc'ly to result 
from the spinning o( cotton that averages longer in staple than 
that for which roll settings have lieoti made. Bales that are two- 
sided 111 grade can be used at some mills, but spinners often reject 
them. 

Another matter connected with ginning that should have 
attention because it affects the sampling of cotton, is the roughly 
packed top side of the bale. Tt is common knowledge among 
cotton samplers who work at compresses thal it is easier to get a 
sample of desirable size from the bottom side of the bale than from 
the top side. The first cotton that falls into the press box forms the 
bottom of the bale. The sample from the bottom of the bale docs 
not break into parts as does the sam])le from the top side. In other 
words, the sample from the bottom of the bale will usually open 
into layers, which in most instances arc the length of the sample; 
whereas the sample from the top of the bale will not ojicn into layers 
so readily, and often has a rough, wadded appi'aranco. 'Phis 
roughness is not of the same intensity in all samples, but f<‘w 
samples from the toj) of the bale are so rough that the grade 
assigned is lower than it* otherwise would have been, or that, in 
trade terms, the grade is reduced. An extreme case of roughiuss 
in packing gives the sample drawn from the top of the bale the 
appearance of loose cotton. If the sample is triuimed rather 
deeply, however, this is not so noticeable, especially if the last 
layers of cotton distributed to the bale were folded smoothly. Tlie 
layers of cotton in the sample from the top side of the bale are not 
so long, as a rule, as those in the sample from the bottom side of th<' 
^le. The shorter layers and the greater roughness are two useful 
indicators of the top side of the bale. Notwithstanding the rough 
appearance that is sometimes noticeable in the sample from the top 
side of the bale, it is usually the more representative of the two 
portions of the sample. It is of the same origin, presumably, as 
the major portion of the cotton in the bale, for the bottom of the 
bale may be plated with cotton of different quality from the load of 
seed cotton previously ginned. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF TWO-SIDED BALES AMONG COTTON 
BALES HANDLED BY BUYERS INTERVIEWED IN SI^ECIEIED STATES, 

CROP OF 1932-33 

Average 

percentage'" 

of 

two-ftided 
Buyers bales 

State interviewed handled 


Total 



. . 

Number 

161 

Per cent. 
12*7 

Alabama . . 




11 

11-8 

Arkansas . . 




15 

16-3 

Cxcorgia 




19 

7-2 

Louisiana . . 




8 

t 

Mississippi 




9 

14-2 

Missouri . . 




2 

17-5 

North Carolina . . 




11 

13-9 

South Carolina . . 




13 

12-7 

Tennessee . . 




6 

4-4 

Texas 




64 

18-3 

Virginia 




3 

11-8 


Unweighted average of buyers' estimates, 
t No data. 


Gm-manufacluring companies and ginners vary in their opinions 
as to the cause of the rough lop side of a bale. Some manu- 
facturers of gin machinery state that when the top side is rough, the 
picker roll is not properly timed. Mr. Bennett gives the following 
explanation: '‘Frequently, during the final minutes in the 
ginning of a bale of cotton, the chutes leading to the feeders are 
irregularly filled and the seed cotton is not uniformly spread over 
the entire length of the stand. This results in dribbles of seed 
cotton feeding down on one side of the gin only, and consequently 
the saws are delinting one portion of the seed roll while ginning at 
a varied rate on the remainder. This action of itself may produce 
a severe roughness in the sample, and scanty accumulations of 
cotton in the condenser chute will result in accentuating this rough- 
ness when the doffers discharge the lint into the press box. If the 
ginner docs not raise the gin breasts promptly when finishing the 
bale, the seed rolls are ginned down to different densities so that 
variable amounts of cotton remain in the seed-roll boxes, and very 
irregular plating may result on one side of the bale.^^ 


Extracts from State Laws Relating to False Packing of Cotton. 

Alabama. — ^Laws relating to gins — General Acts of 1023 — Act 
376, Article 32, Section 12 : “ Any person who fraudulently'packs, 
or bales, any cotton, by plating or otherwise, must, on conviction, 
be fined not less than fifty, nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and may also be imprisoned in the county jail, or sentenced to 
hard labour for the county, for not more than six months ** 

Arizona. — Revised Code of Arizona, 1928, Section 4823 — 
Increasing^ weight of goods sold in containers. Every person 
who is putting up in any bag, bale, barrel, or other package, anv 
hops, cotton, wool, grain, hay or other goods usually sold in same 
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by weight, put^ in oi coiutaL llurcin aiiyllung whatvsvi, Uu llu 
pui{Obt ot iiuudbiug Iht wut^hl, with nit( nt ih ub' to ( il the 
goods thou in, <m la <ii<ibl( inathtr to s(ll tlu ‘‘tUiK , loi nit 
nicicasod weight, is puiii'ihtibh Itv <i hiu al not h thin twentx 
live dollais 

Florida (onijtiltd (jinind I aws a! IKiinh, iPVi SmIuii 
78^0 '' hahi paiUu of prOiiS!OH\ \\h<<\(i licindiiK iitl\ pnl 

into any belli cl, Ittik ol cotton,! iskoi otiui patkigt ol in«n, lut 
01 porl', or any oth( i article ol provisKins, in\ diit, lubbi h, oj 
other thing, sliall bc^ pnnislic d hy fmt not (\c(((hng oiu thnusmd 
dollars 

Georgia Penal Code, Vol 0, igi 4 ., Scclicn 7u) “ An\ 

person who shall ]mt or cause to Ik put into im b<il( ol <otton, 
vessel of sugar, rue, ports, heel, or olhet pin vision , wool, 01 othc t 
article, prepared foi maikel, any dirt, lulibish, 01 othi i llinu., lot 
the jmrpose of adding to and nureasing Hit i\( ight oi Imlk ol 
said cotLon, sugat , iice, betl, jioik, ni ollui jiioMsions <u time , 
shall be deemed a common cheat, and shall he iiunnhtd be a hiu 
equal to the value of the thing thus fiaudukntly p,uk((l ot jail iij), 
and imprisonment and labour 111 tin p(nit(ntiat\ lor not It -» than 
one year nor more than five years Iht but t^osst ssion 01 ownti 
ship ol such coTiimoditii s, so fiaudukiilh jiackt'd or jiut up, luill 
not of itself authori/e a conviction, wIku^ sulfuunt tiidtiKt ol 
knowledge or privity on the part ol the owner, or the imam in 
possession, may not be produced on the trial 

Mississippi — Mississippi Code, iq^o, Section tSs/ ** II any 
person shall fraudulently park or bale any cotton, lit^ shall, on < tui- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than five huuilud dtdhns or 
imprisoned in the county lail not more than six months, oi bcdli ” 

Nfw Mexico — N ew Mexico Statutes, tq^q, Section 81-eoc; 

Plahn^r bales Each and (very ginnc r aud any ollict t , st i\ant 01 
employee of a corporation, ]>(rson or gin (oin])anv (ondiuling th< 
ginning business under the provisions ol this Ad, or any otlui 
person, poisons or corporation who shall liauduk iillv, willulh 01 
kiuwmgly ‘ jilate ' or jiack a bale ol cotton, w'lnch is to sa^ , who 
shall wilfully and knowingly place on the outsuk of s<nd Iialc <i 
better grade* and quality of cotton than on tlu insid( of s<ud l)al< 
or who shall gin cotton wlun it is wet or who shall in the jiiok 
of ginning said bale of cotton or thereafter add wilci 01 in> 
foreign substanre to said cottem shall be guilty of nn ofle na luu 
under 

South Carolina — C ode of South Caiolma, t()S 2, Section 
1280 Ptaudttlcfii packhi^ ol coffoit Any jierson oi jiersons 
convicted of knowingly or wilfully packing into any hag or h.ik 
of cotton any stone, wood, trash, cotton, cotton-seed, water, oi 
any matter or thing whatsoever, or causing the same to lie done, 
with the intent and purpose of cheating or defrauding anv person 
or persons whomsoever in the sale of such cotton, or who shall 
exhibit or offer for sale any; bag or bale of cotton so fraiulnlentlv 
packed, at the time of the said exhibit, or offer for sale knowing lh( 
same to be so fraudulently packed, shall on (oiividion tin re of, as 
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TIME IS MONEY/ 


That*s where the Business man saves quite a lot 
when he takes the 
fullest advantage of 


Protect your 
FUNDS against 
loss or theft 
by carrying 


COOK’S SERVICE 

Whatever the Travel need, get Into touch with one 
of our numerous offices If it’s urgent, ring the near- 
est branch A quick competent service awaits you 


COOK’S 

TRAVELLER’S 

CHEQUES 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W I 

And 350 Ofhces throughout the world 
MANCHESTER— 77 MArket St LIVERPOOL— ^9 Lord St 


Tel 0 Sf^phic Address “ ALECCLLS, LIVERPOOL ” Telsphone 3660 CENTRAL 

ALEXANDER ECCLES & Co. 

Lombard Chambers 

LIVERPOOL, 3 

And at 6, Haworth’s Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester 

Telephones BtACKtRIARS 7837 7888 


Cotton Brokers and Merchants 

FUTURFS-COMMODITIES AND METALS 


MEMBERS OF THE 

Iivcii I C tl II \ss 1 ill a Itl Chit Boudtl li ide 

Ntw t ik t II II J 'i. li iii.,< 1 011(1 u Jcnumil Su^,ar Associ itj ii 

N M OiU ins C Uni ulna; Icnduu Prtdutt C It Ht use 

iSitw \ tI C It Sl Su^,ii 1 V h iiii N(v\ \ )ik Cit)i J \t]nnji,c 

Wninutt, Cl an 1 s. Iniint Incw ^ ik Cimmoditj I In 

Ntw \ il 1 1 > In t 1 V lnnp,t 
I i\ Lp 1 C rii liiU \ss(> iititu (Substiib i Bioktxs) 

Bouist dts Mu lull lis VI \mdiii (Mtmlms L ( irtspoud mis) 

Lott idini Cjt uu lutiius Vss (iiiion (Associitc Mcrubti) 

LONDON OFFICE : Sackville House, 1 13-149, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3 

liUgraphte Aiims! “ALECCLFS, TELEW, LONDON” 

Telephones MANaion IIouso 6394”5 6 and Pii v ito Private Direct Wire between Liverpol St London 
BRANCH HOUSES IN U S A AND AT LIMA (PERU) 

Agencies PARIS, PRAGUl, ZURICH, MILAN, BREMEN, Ac 


J. H. SPRINGMAN & CO. 


Cotton Exchange Buildings, LIVERPOOL, 3 
•' Cotton & Commodity Brokers 


LIVERPOOL 

Liverpool Cotton AMoelation, Ltd. 

“ 0 Yor ‘ “ ■ 


Ttliphonei : 
BANK 1344-5 


Members : 


New York Cotton Exehance. 

Liverpool Corn Trade Atsociation, Ltd. 

(Sabscxlbei Broken) 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

Commodity Exchange Inc., New York. 

(Rubber, Silk, Metals Hides) 

LondOB Cocoa TarmiBal Market Acsoe. 

(AMoeiate Members) 

..■n?i!SSfiS*-r nnr MANCHESTER! 

n9a, ROYAL EXCHANGE 


New York Cocoa Exchange Inc. 

United Terminal Sugar Market Aicec. 

(Affiliated Members), London. 

New York Collie A Sugar Exchance Inc. 
London Produce Clearing House, Ltd. 
Wool Associates New York Cotton 
Exchange Inc. 

New York Produce Cxchangt. 


Teleplicnc ; 
BUokfrinrs7144-S. 
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aforesaid, be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than five hniidred 
dollars nor less than twenty dollars and to be imprisoned for a 
term of not more than six months nor less than one month.** 

Tennesspf — Code of Tennessee, Section 11147-- 

Pe7mlfy for co^iceahng irony ^/onoy ctc,y in bales of cotton or 
packages of tobacco. If the owner or superintendent of cotton gin 
or tobacco establishments of any kind shall ])lace any wood, iron, 
rocks, dirt, or other substance, into any bale of cotton, hogshead 
or package of tobacco, when packed or baled, for the purpose of 
adding to the weight thereof, or shall cause the same to be done 
by others, such person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall suffer imprisonment in 
the penilentiarv for a period not less than two nor more than five 
years, and shall also pay a fine of five hundred dollars.** 

Texas — Complete Texas Statutes, IQ28. Article S672 — 
Certificate of Guarantee. Whether or not a sample of the bale 
of cotton so ginned shall be requested and taken by the ginner, the 
ginner shall, nevertheless, place with each bale of cotton erinned by 
him a certificate of guarantee under his bond that, during the 
process of ginning or thereafter, while the cotton was in the 
possession of the ginner, no water or foreign substance of any 
nature had been placed with such cotton, with intent to defraud. 
Such certificate shall bear the name and address of the person for 
whom the cotton was ginned, the number of the bale on the books 
of the ginner, and the weight of the bale at the gin *’ 


A NEW COTTON PICKER 


As nearly as can be determined, the first attempt to develop a 
mechanical cotton picker was made in Memphis in t 8 So. Since lliat 
time some 820 patents have been taken out at the United States 
Patent Office for all kinds of cotton ])ickerB— motor cotton ])ickms, 
pneumatic, flail or whip, strippers, comb, endless belts, rotaty 01 
oscillating spindles or drums, etc. 

A short time ago the press gave extensive publicity to what was 
termed ‘‘new mechanical cotton picker,** i c., the New Rust 
Cotton Picker, but the reader is referred to page 07 of the October, 
1034 , issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, where a note 
on this same cotton picker will be found. 

During August of this year working on what was declared to be 
ideal conditions, the cotton picker invented by the Rust brothers 
picked a bale of cotton in an hour and 1 5 minutes. 

Mr. Oscar Johnston, director of the Federal Cotton Producers* 
Pool, declared the machine was still in the experimental stage. Ih' 
said that trash picked up by the machine would not be separated 
by a. gin and would lower the grade two cents a pound. 

Mr. M, D. Rust, one of the two inventors, was in charge of the 
demonstration. The other brother, Mr. T D Rust, is in Russia, 
where he has sold two of the machines to the Soviets. 

The machine was tried out on cotton that it was estimated will 
produce a bale to the acre. The cotton was almost all open. It 
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was necessary for the machine to ^o over each row of cotton twice. 
Observers estimated it picked go per cent, of the cotton, knocking 
the bolls that it failed to pick to the gfround. 

Mr. J. R. Otis, head of the Agricultural Department of Tiis- 
kegee Institute of Alabama, the laigest negro college in the world, 
gave his verdict as follows : — 

‘'The machine will have no effect economicallv or socially on 
the million Southern negroes who pick cotton bv hand.’' 

Mr. Otis said if the machine “ will enable American farmers to 
compete in world markets with other countries now increasing- their 
prociuctions, we welcome the innovation ” 

Two men are required to operate the Rust machine. Working 
under ideal conditions it can pick 10 bales of cotton a day The 
cotton must be practically all open for the machine to work with 
efficiency. 

Federal officials watching the demonstration said they would 
make no comment until they could conduct a demonstration of their 
own. 

The federal agricultural experts said they would make 
exhaustive tests of the machine. 

The cotton picked is in a separate unit pulled by an ordinary 
tractor. A big bag on the side holds 400 lbs. of cotton. ^ The 
machine goes down a row of cotton at the rate of three miles an 
hour. It must go down each row twice. The biggest drawback 
to the machine that observers saw was the fact that it picks up dead 
cotton leaves. Gin machinery will not take a high percentage of 
this out of the cotton. 

American Cotton and Currency 
Devaluation 

The views of a contributor to the Nnu York Journal of Com- 
merce are that the recent stabilization and devaluation ol currencies 
m Europe will benefit American cotton. The article runs as 
follows : — 

“ The cotton industry generally expects to benefit in a verv real 
way from the changes m the relationships of the world’s maior cur- 
rencies which have taken ])lace in recent weeks While minor upsets 
may occur m the course of this adjustment , it is generally felt iin the 
industry that any approach to more stable currencies is certain to 
have favourable effects on world trade generally and that American 
cotton, which is the chief agricultural expeprt of this countr^r and 
which represents the bulk of cotton moving in the channels of inter- 
national trade, will share in this expansion. ^ 

Emphasis was placed lecently on this viewpoint in the trade 
by the action of the Treasury in making gold available for export 
to countries whose stabilization funds arc working with that of this 
country in the direction of more satisfactory conditions. The new 
step was seen in the trade here as a substantial backing of the pre- 
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vious ‘ gontlc^nari s agjoc ttjil ' IkIwccii this counuy, nnd 

hraiKC Foreign inU i vv(u icpoilotl l)oltcr IniycTs o( (oUon 
lieio than for soiri iiiuf, <ni(l piic(s wnt' c(Htcs])()n(lingly 
^trengl]K‘nc<t 

KXPORIS klSTN(. 

In liiiits nt iioiinil (nt(<<n ciops llu' Ihiilcct Stales (\poits 
soinowlial more than luiH its cu^p, the clonic si ic inclusliy taking llie 
leinaiiidt'r Tollon tonsiiinplLon m tins country, unaflectc^cl in any 
inatcruil way by the* currenc3^ dcvclopincnls, pioiniscs to be' the 
mainstay of Ihc iiiaiket this season, but at the same time it is 
significant that Ainencan cotton e\ ports have liecn forging ahead 
lately. The total crossed the' i ,000,000-balc mark last week earlier 
than in the two pievious sc'asons. Cotton exports were poor at the 
outset of the season, but nn])iove'ment has Ixvn coinculent with the 
|)romise of inoie stalile currencies. Cotton shippers ropoit that 
their foreign rustonu'rs have been disposed to buy ahead more freely 
of late than was the case ])re\ionsly. 

Devaluation of the franc has increased <l(‘mand for Ainciican 
cotton from that quarter. French textiles, sagging all summer, 
have begun to recover, and since August i shi])menls of American 
cotton there have reached i 37,000 bales, against Q3,ooo in the corre- 
sponding ])arr of last season Italy does not show up as well, for 
that country has been under close import restrictions, and has been 
encouraging the production at home of rayon staple fibre as a sub- 
stitute for cotton. Reports yesterday that Italy was moving to 
scale down tariffs and lighten import restrictions gave the cotton 
trade hope that the market for cotton there might expand. Italian 
imports since August i are only 33,000 bales, against 64,000 a 
year ago. 

The real significance of the currency developments, how- 
ever, lies in the broader field of international trade geiUTally. 
Here thc^re are seveial factors to be weighed, pailicularly when 
foreign crops begin to move in volume after the turn of th(' year. 
The lower value of the pound steiling in terms of dollars and th<' 
maintenance nt the rupee at nrcwioiis parity with the fioinul would 
suggest the possibility that the Indian cro]), second to that of llii-> 
country, might be of interest to spinners in England and other 
countries allied with sterling in the last half of this season. Tlu' 
effects of reported linking of the luilreis to the dollar instead of to 
the sterling could, however, have an offsetting effect, tiartic ularly 
with Brazilian, a closer competitor of American cotton than is 
Indian. Egyptian, tied to sterling, is, of course, a crop of staple^ 
cotton, and staple cotton is a relatively scarce item in nearly all 
quarters of the world to-day. 

However, eo long as sterling is maintained somewhere aiound 
the current rate, American shippers do not seem to fear for their 
export business as greatly as they did under the irregular exchange' 
conditions o^ Drevious 3^ears. The issue of competition in this 
respect is sopacthing more than a matter of exchange rates ; it is an 
issue of polic3- as to whether the United States is to continue to 
limit its cotton crops, or is to recognize that an expanding market 
for cotton exists in the world and that the biggest share of this will 
go to the largest producers. 
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U.S. CROP INSURANCE AND STORAGE EXPERIMENT. 


According to a message fiuui Reuter, the coiumiltee' lor llu‘ 
study oL crop insurance mol recently in New Yoik. It was tjaiel that 
it will fi.ist invcbtigale the [irublemi ot insurance of wheat, cottni] 
and maize, and later that of tcjbaceo, iice% sugar and peanuts. It 
was indicated, however, that the cxpoiiment, accoieling to ])iesent 
plans, will first be actually undertaken with wheat and cotton. At 
the same time, Mr Wallace, Sccretar}^ of AgriLulturc, conceded 
that control of iiroduction is essential to any form of crop insuiancc 
by the Government. 

That the President has definitely scheduled the principle of 
crop insurance combined with a system of stoiagc ol reserves as his 
next agricultural experiment was evident from his appointment ol 
two committees. One, to be headed by Mr. Wallace, Secretary 
ot Agriculture, will study a recommendation for croj) insurance 
legislation to be submittocl to Congrc'ss, while the c^llu i will invt'sti- 
gate the possibilities of improvement m tlio use of land in tlie Great 
Plains drought area. 


American Cotton Crop Prospects. 


The Collo^Mng rcpoit was published by the Niiu York L otton 
E y:ckangc Service on October 6th — 

Advices from our crop correspondents as ot the end of September 
indicate that during last month the condition ot the crop was 
better maintained than is uaual in SeptenilxT. The Garohnas did 
not show the decline which usually occurs in September, Georgia 
and Alabama held their condition well and p)erha])s showed a slight 
improvement, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas 
recorded appreciable gams, and Oklahoma perhaps gained a bit, 
while dV'ias showed only a moderate deterioration. For most 
States, the Department of Agriculture usually puts a slightly Inglier 
yield interpretation on condition as of October i than as ot 
Septeinl)er i, and, hence, it the Dcpartmeiil finds" that the changes 
m the condition ot the croi) during SepUunber have" been as null- 
cated above, it may make an appreciable' increase" m its crop 
estimate, unless it secs special reasons tins ^xar Cor inter]ircting 
condition in terms of lower yield. 

In the Eastern and Ccntial portions of the Belt, the outstanding 
feature of cron conditions and develo])menls m September 
was the extremely favourable weather for llie progress ot late cotton 
m the former drought areas of the North-east and for tlie maturing 
and harvesting ot cotton generally from Louisiana and Arkansas 
eastward. The general tenor of reports from the Eastern and 
Central Belts is that the crop is turning out fully as well as expected, 
and in numerous sections is exceeding expectations of a month ago. 
This is attributed to the fact that the growers have been able, m 
most sections, to keep the crop closely picked, as it has matured, 
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and so tlicic lidb been a riuniinum o[ loss tlirough bad wtaihet, 
wlulc the weather has hcJ])cd to fill out lab bolls, although an 
absence oi lop ( lop is uporU d lium many scctnns In the LasU in 
States tlicic ai( iiumcious xc ports ol (kstiuclion of tohage and late 
bolls by aiiuy woims, but il is not ekai tliat these pests have 
reduced gieatly the bolls that were set caily niougli to maluu 
betore host A modilying iactor with ictcunce to iniieli ol tin 
Eastern crop is its extieme lateness and lienee its vuhui ibilit} to 
caily frost hiist killing fiosts normally occur in the North 
eastern jiart of the Belt around November i, and it is cmpliasi/cd 
that a fan pioportion of the yields of the Caiolinis and Geoigia 
will depend upon when they come this yeai Ihe ( ential Belt, 
witli its crop unusually caily, is largely Iree lioin iisk of apjireci 
able loss by frost 

In mucli of Icxas and in Oklahoma, the hist half ol ScjileinlK r 
biought a eontiii nation of tlie devastating dioughl ol August, and 
tins was lollowed by about two weeks of heavy and dmost eon 
tmuous rams 1 his prcei])ilatioii eaiue too late to add much to 
the^ yield prosjieets m the late ciop sections of the Noith-west, but 
it doubtless helped to fill out bolls to some extent, and its ultimate 
effect in that area will doubtless depend on the fiost date In We st 
and South-west lexas the lains were so heavy that they caused the 
loss of several thousands of acres by the •floodiiig of low lands, and 
generally m Central, Eastern, and Southern lexas, they beat oil 
considerable cotton, and caused rotting of bolls, as well as 
stimulated insect damage However, a large ])ercenlage of the 
crop m South Central and Southern Texas — ranging in various 
areas from half to nearly all of the crop — ^was picked and ginned 
before the rains came, and so the damage by them was restricted 
The past week has brought seven days of clear weather m practicalh 
all parts of Texas 

It would appear that the largest gains in yield prospects since 
the beginning of September have occurred m the Central Belt 1 he 
crop in the Valley Stales was uniisually early during most of its 
developiiicnt, and ideal wcathei since the tiul of August has per 
milted extremely rapid and veL> clean picking of the fields I In 
only handicap has been a shortage of ])iekers in some section-, 
Rains late in August apparently helped the crop in Aikansas and 
Mississippi, and these, logellier with the noimally lower temjHra 
tuies in Scjitember, appeal to hive chocked the prematiue opening 
which brought such a sharp decline in condition from August i to 
September i , especially m Arkansas Whatever may be the re as<ni , 
the fact is that our correspondents in the Valley States re[)ort 
increases m condition of 5 to 10 per cent points from Septembci i 
to October i It is doubtless on the basis of this improvement that 
estimates of the crop m the four maior Valley States have been 
raised, in various trade quarters, by 200,000 to ^00,000 bales 

There is a tendency m trade quarters to be conservative as to 
increasing expectations of yield in the Eastern States, because of 
uncertainty as to how much of the late cotton m that section will 
reach the open boll stage befoie frost Trade obscrveis are 
apparently of the belief that 100,000 to 200,000 bales could lx 
added if the first killing fiost should not come before the average 
date Last year parts 01 North Carolina and Georgia had their first 
frost on October 7, but other parts of those States, and Soutli 
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Carolina, did not have frosts heavy enough to stop plant growth 
until November 22 to November 24 As will thus be seen, it may be 
dangerous to laise crop ideas for these Lastern States greatly until 
it IS seen when killing frost actually comes The present tendency 
in tiade quarters seems to be not to raise ideas of crop expectations 
in the East by much more than the probable decline in the West, 
leaving only a moderate net gain to be added to the increase of the 
prospect in the Central States 

It would appear from advices received from our correspondents 
that roughly half of the crop was ginned to October i If such 
proves to be the case, it will be found that this crop is being picked 
and ginned much earlier than usual, on an average, since the 
average percentage ginned to October i in the last five years is only 
42 per cent Ginnmgs would have been still further advanced had 
not lexas and Oklahoma liad so much heavy rainfall during the 
last half of September Ginmngs were apparently at a fairly high 
rate during the last half of September for the Belt as a whole, 
notwithstanding the rams in the West They ])iobably were about 
in line with those in the corresponding periods last year and two 
years ago, when about 18 to ig per cent of the crop was ginned 
from the middle of September to the end of that month 

The apparent very large percentage of the crop ginned to the 
middle of September, as indicated by the Bureau of C ensus report 
on ginmngs on September 16, may, it would seem, be explainable 
on the basis of two factors First, there is the probability, now 

g enerally accepted, that the crop is somewhat large 1 than the 
■ovemment estimate as of September i Secondly, according to 
reports from our correspondents, bale weights are running appreci- 
ably lighter than last year, at least in the Eastern and Western 
Belts Our advices indicate that in the Eastern States bales ginned 
to date have averaged 7 lbs to 10 lbs lighter, in Texas 10 lbs 
to 12 lbs lighter, and in Oklahoma is lbs to 20 lbs lighter, than 
last year It is to be noted that a difference of 10 lbs in the 
average weight of ginned bales is equal to about 2 per cent m con- 
verting running bales to 500-lb bales or vice versa This is equal 
to over 200,000 bales on an 1 1 ,000,000-bale crop 


The Present Position of American 

Cotton. 


Dr A B Cox, the well-known Texas economist, commenting 
on the current cotton situation, writes as follows in a recent issue of 
the Teias Business Review — 

For the first time m over 100 years the United States is 
experiencing the disadvantages of a cotton-producing country 
which does not have sufficient production to dominate world prices 
When the United States produced close to 60 per cent of the 
world^s cotton, a short crop in this country was compensated for 
by a corresponding nse in price Now that the United States is 
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producing only about 40 pc cent oi \\oil(l cotton, a large i)art ol 
that cuhanlagc' has been b'lsL ind cotton ^icwcis uia} now 
(\pcricxKC ail the disadv ant igc s of wultb iliutuatinw, nuonn 
resulting from ti stunt crop uid a c oni]) native h low [iiut it tlu 
same tune 

[ins 3car the (rnitcd States Ins ind a slntp lediution mi 
supply without a curKspouding use in jinee On \ugnsl s the 
estimated ciop 111 the United Stites was 12 ]()l,()Oo bile , anel llu 
price ol New Oilcans middling spot eotton e lose el on tint date at 
[242 cents On Sqilcmliei 8, the date ol the last Govnimunl 
report, the estimate was reduced i,-)6 1,000 biles tei ii ie)0 000 
bales Morcovei, the estimated world su[)ph ol Aineiic in eotton 
as of Scptcmbci i was about 2, '500,000 bales less than on 
September i last year, whieli shenild nonnally cause an advinec 111 
the price from then to now of about 3^50 ])oints On Septeiubei S, 
however, the ])rice of New Orleans s])ot elosed at 12 e( nts onlv 
10 points abov-e tlie ])iice a month earlici 

IhcH are a number ol leasems whu lnna\ lx olle le d in < \j)l ni 
a tion ol this small advance in the jinee ol Xinerie an cotton in view ol 
the large re duction in the cstimale oi the crop, but the funel uiunt \1 
ones arc that foreign j)roclueers are now suppling more than e iiougii 
cotton to make up for e)ui reduced ])re)ductie)n, and, because ol oin 
tariffs, most foreign ouyers either ])rcler 01 ate foieed to Inn uiw 
cotton from our comixtitors Wai clouds ni Europe aie *l drag on 
the market, but to date export') are ahead of last year Best 
estimates now indicate another record-breaking foreign eioj') tins 
lime of over 16,000,000 bales ol commercial cotton llu 
significance of this figure is brought out by the facts that in i()q--)2 
foreign production was only 9,387,000 bales and the all lime Ingh 
jirior to the depression was onl\ 1 r, 88 1,000 l)ales 

“Let us translate the world cotton situation into teim ol 
income and spending powti of lexas larmtis llu hiptcnibcr S 
estimate of Texas cotton production was 3, 03(1 000 lialc s, whicli at 
jircscnt prices has a faim value of about ^ 170, 000, 000 J ist vc ii 
at this time the indicated farm value ol the -,,4(')7,()e)(> bales Iok 
casted for Texas was about ^1173,000,000 llu utuil dollai 
income to Texas cotton ginwers lioin lint cotton list vc ii wa 1 
about $160,000,000 The lowest dollai income horn lint cotton 
in Texas during the depression was $ 140,000,000 m i()^2 33 

‘'The significance of tlu eotton situation in Icxas is lust 
shown by comparing these incomes with jju dcjntssion inccniKs ol 
Texas cotton growers The average income to lexas cotton 
growers from lint cotton during the thiec calendar \( ais juior to tlu 
depression was about $417,000,000 A part of this eke hue ol 
$257,000,000, or about 60 per cent in income from cotton has lx c n 
offset to a small extent by Government subsidies to glow less 
cotton In IQ 34 these subsidies to cotton growers amounted to 
$34,000,000, a little over $30,000,000 in 1935, and piobably not to 
exceed $25,000,000 this yeai 

“ The buying power and debt-paying ability of farm income is 
the most fundamental consideration Measured in terms of buying 
power of the dollar in 1926, the average value of lint cotton pio- 
duced in Texas during the three prc-clc])ression years was al-)out 
$434,000,000, the 1932-33 value about $220,000,000, and th(' 
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RegtiteiedTdegraphc Address Telephone. Royal Exchange, Manchister 

“GLOBE, 5871. CASTLETON. TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 

Castleton-Lancs ” ROCHDALE Pillar H2 


TWEEDALES sp SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^reparing^ 
Spinning and Troubling Cotton., etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Grighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 
Drawing Frames 


Slabbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roiling Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 


ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-GoUer and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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1935-36 value about $200,000,000. When cotton benefit payments 
are added to the lint cotton income, the total buying power is 
raised to about $238,000,000.** 


CROP PROSPECTS IN TEXAS. 


The American Cotton Crop Service recently issued the following 
statement : — 

The top crop outlook, which might add additional teleage to 
the 1936 prospect, appears to be very slim at the time this is being 
written. In South Texas, where abundant moisture in September 
usually favours top crop development, heavy insect infestations — 
especially the boll-weevil, point to little or no increase in baleage. 
In the northern half of the Western Belt it is now toO' late for the 
plant to grow new fruiting branches and set a new crop. In the 
southern half of the Central and Eastern Belts a few scattered top 
bolls may mature, but weevil and cotton leaf-worm are numerous in 
most fields and no important increase in the top crop is expected. 
Unless the frost date should come unusually late, there are no 
increase in the top crop prospects indicated in the northern half of 
the Central and Eastern Belts. The cotton leaf-worm is increasing 
rapidly and defoliation of the plants by this pest will serve to stop 
development of top bolls. 

Attention is drawn to the effect of the recent heavy rainfall on 
the Texas crop. Late reports show that, in addition to beating out 
much OTen cotton, the excessive rainfall lowered the grade. Much 
of the Texas crop had already been seriously damaged by drought 
which caused premature opening and undersized bolls. Therefore, 
recent floods which beat much of the open cotton from the plants 
and stained the already extremely short lint just about completed 
the inferiority complex. Reports from the Central and Eastern 
Belts show average to above average staple and character. 

Late reports from crop reporters in Texas call attention to recent 
floods as increasing the field loss and acreage abandonment. The 
rain-beaten cotton in many localities, especially scattered pickings, 
will probably not be harvested. In creek and river-bottom lands 
many cotton flelds were inundated, and open cotton in the flooded 
fields will probably be a complete loss. 

The Cotton Insect Situation. 

Concerning the cotton insect situation, we quote a recent report 
by the U.S. Bureau of Entomolo-gy as follows : ‘‘ Cotton boll-worm 
infestations, in general, are below normal throughout the Cotton 
Belt. This ppt seems to be slightly on the increase in North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, parts of Mississippi, and parts 
of Texas. In Tennessee, North-Western Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and in Central and Northern Texas, however, the boll- 
weevil is comparatively scarce, the infestations in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma being the lightest on record.** 

The above report has a bearing on the 1937 outlook in the 
Central and Western Belts. No doubt a much smaller number of 
weevils will enter winter quarters, and, in some of the former 
drought areas the pest will be almost exterminated. 
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CROP REPORTS. 


Messrs, Weil Brothers^ Montgomery, Alabama, in their semi- 
monthly crop letter dated October 2, 1936, state as follows : — 

During the last half 0|f September weather conditions have been 
favourable to the harvesting of the crop in the Eastern and Central 
Belts. Rainfall has bem moderate with temperatures higher than 
normal. In these sections picking and ginning have made un- 
usually rapid progress, with the movement general in both southern 
and northern territories. There is some shortage of labour, particu- 
larly in Mississippi, this being the exception rather than the rule. 
Damage from boll-weevil has been nil except in eastern portions of 
North and South Carolina, where they have appeared in consider- 
able quantities. Leaf- worms have stripped the plant in many 
sections of all its foliage, thereby stopping any further growth and 
the maturing of small bolls. ^ Grades in the northern sections 
average from Middling to Strict Middling, and in the southern 
sections about Middling — ^with no low grades at the present time. 
In Mississippi, including the Delta, high grades have pre- 
dominated. The staple of the Eastern Belt crop is much superior 
to last year's, due to improved seed and favourable weather during 
the growing season. 

In the West excessive rains have retarded the movement, and 
harvesting of the crop has probably been delayed from one to two 
weeks. This unfavourable weather has undoubtedly reduced the 
yield somewhat — ^mainly it has damaged the open cotton and 
lowered the grades. Weevil and leaf-worm have increased, taking 
much new growth and damaging the half-grown bolls. The 
chances are that the top crop in the West will be small. 

Despite a rapid and free movement of cotton there has been an 
insistent and insatiable demand at a continuously advancing basis 
— ^both mill buyers and shippers being keen and aggressive bidders 
for offerings of all grades and staples. With their stocks of cotton 
at a low ebb Amencan mills have been heavy buyers in increasing 
amounts for nearby and forward shipment. For some weeks sales 
of cotton goods have been very large. It is now difficult tO' 
secure prompt or nearby deliveries of goods, with some lines sold 
well ahead for the remainder of this year and considerable business 
booked for the first quarter of 1937. Prices show good but not 
excessive profits to the mills, with their position better than for 
many years. Consumption of cotton by American mills continues 
to gain, with world consumption of all cotton increasing. Although 
e^^orts compare favourably with last season, demand now lags, 
with new business being consummated ^ only in small volume. 
Renewed and iricreased interest in American cotton for export is 
expected, following the adjustment of currency values in gold bloc 
countries. 


In the special Cotton Exchange edition of the Journal of 
Commerce^ New York, Mr. W. L. Clayton, of Messrs. Anderson, 
Clayton & Co'., refers tO' the rising trend of world consumption of 
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raw cotton as under: Despilo the conij)etili()n ol synthctir fibres 
and despite all the barriers which the naticnis o( the world, in their 
feverish race towards economic iiationalibui, liavt iiicully (‘n'ded 
across the path of international trade, tlu‘ cotton spindk's ol llu' 
world are turning out about S P^'r cent, more W( iglil j;oods Ih.ui 
ever before in the history of cotton, oven inchidnij^ the IhcIk' (lass 
of r(; 28 - 2 Qd’ 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN COTTON 


Week ending Friday, October 0, lOlU) 

Since 

August 1 

This \i\\] 

Great Britain . . . . . . . . 

SUK C 
August 1 
I.asl Vc.n 
180,227 

France 



18:1,272 

105,400 

Germany . , 



14 1.2S<» 

127,510 

Holland . . 



ni,2ni 

12,402 

Belgium , . 



2:1,252 

22,781 

Russia 

Denmark 



400 

0,78:^ 

7,508 

Norway . . 



1,097 

2,100 

Sweden . . 



15,80,2 

1 1,703 

Portugal . . 



8,455 

12,008 

Spain 



— 

29,091 

Poland 



,22,577 

40,541 

Italy 



43,112 

07,084 

Japan 



227,778 

217,274 

China 



J,:^85 

5,702 

British Columbia 



:i,80o 

2,290 

Finland . . 



I,00<) 

1,207 

India 

South America . . 



1,150 

1,401 

1,001 

Latvia 



1,070 

250 

Philippine Islands 



50 

50 

Australia . . 



000 

150 

Estonia . . 



1,007 

000 

Canada . . 



2(v582 

:0J,182 

Jugoslavia 

Total including Shi])montb to Canada 

200 

1,007,505 

010,710 
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MANCHESTER BOARD: 
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W. L, JONES 

Local Underwriter — ^A. S. FRAZER 

• 

The STANDARD ” is one of the LARGEST INSURERS 
OF AMERICAN RAW COHON IN THE WORLD 

HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 

LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


PYCudcuf: VV. mCAPS, J.P. 

Vice-PycskUiH: FOUAO BI^Y ABAZA 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTFJC : 

Egyj>t : 

H. E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha. 

I)r. Lawrence Balls, F.R.S., ChicX Botanist, Ministry of Af»riculturc. 

H. B. Carver, Carvc^r Brothers, 17, Sh. Siamboiil, AU‘xanclria. 

Fouad Bey Ahaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

YoiiSbol hfahas Bey, Gt'neral Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate, 
llusbcin Enaii Bey, Secretary-General, Ministry ol Agriculture. 
AliBoyEmin(‘ Vehia, Egyptian JVodiice Trading Co., i.|, Sh. J'alaki, Alcsxancli 
A. Weinstein, Secretary of the Egyptian Section. 

England : 

W. H. Cattcrall, J.T., 50.^-508, Corn ICxcliangc, ManchestcT. 

W. A. Groonlialgh, Crosse.s <& Winkworlh, Ltd., Bolton. 

Sir George IJolden, Bart., J.P., Combined Egyptian Mills idd., Atherton. 

France : 

Julien Ic Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany : 

Dr. Hendrik van Bolden, Genit van Dcldcn & Co., Gronaii, i/W. 
rtaly : 

Cav. Achille Olcesc, Via Meravigli 7, Milan. 

Switzerland : 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. J''ritz A C'asjiar Jenny A Cit‘., Ziegidbiiick 
Glarus. 


DM'UIAT-LV Aj‘I»01NTIvI> SunsTiTUTbs. 


England ; 

G. Berry, J.P., Manager, Baytreo Mills fdd., Middleton Junction. 

"W. Heaps, J.P., Eino Cotton Spinners' A Doublers’ Association Lid. 

T. Dutton, Messr.s. Grconlialgli A Shaw Ltd., Bolton. 

France : 

Marcel Mi eg, Mulhousc. 

Germany : 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Solnie, Miilfori. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. i^ick, Oberleiilensdorf. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and the President of the International Cotton Federation 

are ex-officio members. 


General Secretary : N. S. Peakse. 
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QOUMPHREY & Co. 

SECTION OF LEWIS LLOYD & Co. 


OFFICES : 

3 & II, CROMFORD COURT. 
MANCHESTER, 4 

Telephone: B LA 2531 


SALEROOM ; 

I & 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
MANCHESTER 

•Grams: “BOUMPHREY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


BROKERS 

ALL GROWTHS and FUTURES 


Importers of 

AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN. 
EAST INDIAN, AFRICAN, Etc. 


LEWIS LLOYD & CO. 
» LIVERPOOL 


C. V. HAWORTH <£?• CO. 

City Buildings 

OLD HALL STREET 

LIVERPOOL, 3 

Phone —BANK 3430 (2 lines) Telegraphic Address — 

PRIVATE 22 “CLEMHAW, LIVERPOOL” 

C(xi«— BENTLEY’S COMPLETE PHRASES 

MANCHESTE^R^ ; 314, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Piion«— BLAckfriars, 7799 

Cotton brokers and 3\Ierchants 


BUYERS OF ALL GROWTHS OF COTTON 
IMPORTERS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Special attention given to execution of Orders for Futures 
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MINUTES of the MEETING of the JOINT 
EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE, held 
on Monday and Tuesday, July 27th and 
28th, 1936, at 10 a.m., at the Hotel Waldhaus, 
Sils- Maria, Switzerland. 


'I'lierc were present: II. E Ahmed Alxlel Walidb Pasha, 
President of the Committee (m the chair); Mr. W. Heaps 
(England), Vice-President; Fouad Bey Abaza, Dr. W. Lawrence 
Balls, Mr. H B. Carver, ITusscin Enan Bc'y, Youssef Nahas Bey, 
Ali Bey Emine Yehia and Mr. A. Weinstein (Egypt), Messrs. 
W. M. Wiggins (President of the International Cotton Federation), 
W. IJ. Catterall, T. Dutton, W. A. Greenhalgh (England), Dr. 
Hendrik van Delden, E. Dilthey (Germany), Comm. A. Tobler 
(Italy), Caspar Jenny (Switzerland), F. I'aylor and A. W. Palmer 
(U.S. llcpartinent of Agriculture), Dr. A. Spalty (Swiss Master 
Cotton Spinners’, Doublcn-s’ and Weavers’ Association), Arno S. 
Pcarse (Expert Adviser), N. S. Pcarst' (General Secretary), and 
J. Pogson, funr. (Assistant Secretary). 

At the outset ol the meeting, Mr. CASPAR J E N N V, in the 
name of the Swiss Federation, extended to the Committee a hearty 
welcome to Sils-Maiia, and hoped that th(> deliberations of the 
C'omniittee would cotnc to a 'uccessful issue. 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pasha extended a 
hearty welcome to Messrs. F. Taylor and A. W. Palmer, who were 
attending the meeting at the invitation of the President of the' 
International Cotton Federation. His ExcHlency statcci that tlu' 
Committee were glad for their friends from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to witness the way in whch the work of the Com- 
mittee was carried on. As cotton growers, Egypt and U.S. A. 
were partakers of the same lot. Both countries had undergone 
severe experiences, but he hoped that better times were in store. 

Mr. Palmer suitably thanked His Excellency for his 
cordial welcome. 

The General Secretary then conveyed to the 
meeting apologies for non-attendance from the absent members. 
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H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pasha then made the 
following statement : — 

Before opening our discussions, I feci it my painful duty 
to inform the Committee that the Egyptian Section has during the 
last few months suffered the heavy loss of two of its members : 
H.E. Emine Yehia Pasha, \hcc-P resident of the Section, and Mr 
Constantin Chorcmi, one of its members. Emine Ycliia Pasha 
has held the Vice-Presidency of the Egyptian Section since its 
formation in December, 1927, and was Vice-President of the joint 
Committee on various occasions. His sudden loss was severely 
felt in Egypt, his own country, for which he had done a great deal 
of good work, and by the Egyptian Section of which he was an 
active member ever since it came into existence, and I am sure you 
will share the sorrow we feel for his absence to-day. Mr 
ChoremPs death was also a great loss to the Egyptian cotton world, 
and we all feel very sorry that he is not among us to-day to take 
part in our discussions. 

*'Ali Bey Amm Yehia has been nominated to replace Ins 
eminent father. Ah Bey is no stranger to cotton interests. He 
has been in the trade since his childhood, and at one time reached 
the vice-presidency of the Minet-cl-Bassal Cotton Exchange. You 
will also find in him many of the social qualities that made his 
late father so popular ]\fr Choremi has been replaced by Mr 
Herbert Carver, of the well-known firm of cotton ex[)orters, 
Messrs Carver Bros. Mr Carver has been in the trade for a very 
long time and is personall}" known to most if not to all of you. 
For a number of years he has been President of the Minet-el-Bassal 
Cotton Exchange (previously the Alexandria General Produce 
Association) and of the Alexandria Cotton Exporters’ Association. 
He is an authority on Egyptian cotton, having gone through 
various stages of its marketing for such a long period. 1 am sure 
you will find in the two new members that loyalty and that help 
winch will make the work of the Committee still more valuable. 

“Proceeding to the subjects that have been placed upon the 
agenda for discussion, I have no intention of exjiressing any ])re- 
matiire o])inions with the idea of influencing the discussions in 
any way, Init nevertheless there are one or two points the elucida- 
tion of which is, in my view as President of the Egyptian Section, 
most necessary, not only for the success of the work of the Com- 
mittee, but, I dare say, for its very existence 

‘ The first ])oint is of a general nature : namely, the weight 
that IS given by the various spinners to the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee. We meet once every year; we discuss questions of common 
interest to both parties, and we pass decisions of great importance 
to the Egyptian cotton world. We expect these decisions to be 
respected, not only by the people present, but by all those whom 
the Committee represent. As far as we are concerned in Egypt no 
effort has been spared to give the necessary effect to those decisions 
Producers as well as exporters have abided by them. The Govern- 
ment have gone so far as to enforce by means of legislation, in 
certain cases, to give effect to decisions passed by this Committee. 
The Mixing Law is one instance. We therefore expect the same 

E 
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force and the same ccjiisidcr ili n\ to lx those rcsolutious by 

all the mcinbeis of the ]iil< in itional I c(l( i ilion 

It seems, howcsti thh this is not the c isc 11 k followinj^ 
IS an cxtiact Iroin \ htUi 1 uccncd Iliu( wu k a^^o lioin tlx 
Alexandria ( (jtlon I xpoilci*- i\^Mtiitu)n 

‘ ‘ 11 a tie poite I la (ennii«,sUKi (h notn ( oiiute (]ik 
ccilains filateins spcuiie me iit <n linicc, eluicluiuent a 
obtcnir eles c \]) 0 itaU ins des condition', dilfcicntcs dc cdUs 
ctablu s jiar 1 accoid Ics exjKiitdus ioiitc lois, sc con 
sidcranl tons lies ])ai ^ I iccoul ont icfiise dkuceclei a ces 
demandc-^s ]’ai cte charge pai 1 As^ inblec (icnerale l^xtia 
oidmaiic dc \ous ])nti dc bien voiilon intcivenn aupus des 
lilatcurs faisaut jiaitic du J L ( C i cc (jubls insistent niipus 
des incmbics dc Icurs ejnxijKmcnts i ee epu raccord dc 
rHumichte soit uspeetc ])ar terns ’ 

^ I ha\( also uecned inloiination thioUL,h oik e^f the menibeis 
of this (omimtfec legarelin^ itleinpts on the jiiit of ecttain 
spinners to induce c'^ poite is to count laet tlic law piohibitin^ tlu 
mixing of varieties on the gionnds oj then Ixisincss needs 

I am sure you vill ai^iee witli me tint the least 1 can sax 
IS that this IS not f<ur filax ami that il \v\ want the woik of tins 
CommitUc to continue succc‘'.sfull} we must insist upon the 
resolutions passed and tlu ai^ieeinents eeiiuludid Ixing piepieih 
respcetc d 

The next point I should like to laise is the oiu rcl iti\( to the 
Alexandria Testing House this institution, as you an aware, 
has been established at the instance ol the Coninutlec uid as a 
result of the study of the TIumuhtv cpicstion It was to meet the 
elemand on the part ol the spmneis that it was founded and 
the spinneis are lepresentod on its bond Nexeitheless, new that 
it IS there they do not make as much use ol it as the y should In 
spite of its being most cflicicnlh lun imdei the au''])ice>or a bond 
on which they aie ade(]inlcly icpiesented tlu spinners make coin 
paiatively little use of it FIk ])iogi(ss icport for shows tint 
less than lo pei cent ol the tests ]xifoinud by tlu Alcxindin 
Testing House aie tests on steam ]5usscd Inks foi spinncis 

** The establisluncnt of the Ale xancln i leslmg Ifou c i ni 
outcome e’^f this Committee’s decision lej^aiding tlu lluiniditN 
question It was to be made use oi In the sjuniun foi bsls on 
bales to be shipped to them Tf duimg on!\ t,K)C) bale (<u 
export have been tested, that is anotlu i example which shows th it 
the spinners, I am soiiy lo say, do not attach the ^ niu wdght to 
the resolutions of this respectible body as wc do in 1 gx ])t, and that 
IS a state of affairs which requiics some serious mve •'tigation 

These are the mam points to which I haxe thought it mx dutx 
to call 3 ^our special attention ” 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been prexioidlx 
circulated, were taken as read and approved unanimously 

Submission of Moisture 1 Lsrs taken stni i May, 

The General Secretary, m pu sentmg a short re port 
upon the moisture tests taken since the last me cling, slated tlmt the 
weighted average percentage of moisture m 1 g\] tian cotton had 
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risen to 947 per cent from 923 per cent and S 80 per cent 
in 1935 and 1934 lespcctivcly 

The Chairman asked what was the res, illation method 
of testing for moisture m cotton His desire was to see one unifoim 
method lor testing adopted hy all 

The GenerauSlcrfiaRY stated that it was the custoiii 
for the Testing House official to go to the place where the cotton 
was lying and take samples from one bale in c\erv ten 

The C HAIRMAN then observed that as far as he could 
sec, it was not the ])ractice for the spinners to test every bale of 
cotton received, but to pick out those likely to show a high 
moisture percentage In his opinion that was the reason for the 
high average moisture percentage of 9 47 It appeared to him 
that some control was ncc dc 1 in order to ensure the testing of everv 
lot, irrespective of whether the lot was wet or diy 

Mr D rjrTO]N stated that every delncrv of cotton coming 
to his hrin’s mill was tested Several tests were taken from, say, 
33 bales Reports of his own test were always sent to the seller 
If the latter desired a check upon these figures, he (the seller) sent 
down to the mill a Chamber of Commerce Testing House official 
and occasionally the shipper’s representative Copies of the 
Chamber of Commerce tes^ were sent to both buyer and s Her Mr 
Dutton pioposod to ])roducc figures of tests lie had made at a later 
«*tagc during the meeting 

Ur \AnDelden believed that the higli average moisture 
percentage was caused by th^ fact that onh wet bales weie tested 
He thought that this figure was not intended to represent the 
average moisture content of every lot shipped from Alexandna 

Mr Caiierall pointed out that a spinner could scarcely 
tell whether a bale was damp unless he tested it They did not 
pick and choose In his opinion, the figures submitted presented 
a true picture of the general aveiage moisture in the Egyptian 
cotton that was shipped to the spinner Every spinner could tell 
that his cotton had been excessively damp when stocktaking time 
came round, fiom the extent of his invisible loss He also stated 
that invisible loss had been \cn high dining the last year 

HE Ahmed Abdft Waiiab Pasha stated that 
he had been iiifoimed that piivate tests had been made by spinners, 
and it was only when these private tests weie wet that the official 
Testing House was called in 

Ml W I Cx G I N ^ pointed out that even allowing for His 
Excellency’s point, the fact that the figure had gone steadily worse 
since 1929 was surely indicative that more moistiue had been added 
since then Nothing could prevent the figures revealing that fact, 
as they were on a comparative basis 

The General Secretary also stressed the fact that 
the figures revealed that certain shippers have always shipped dry 
cotton, and that others were vear after veai shipping above tht 
S 9 per cent line 

Mr Dutton then submitted some very interesting figures 
and correspondence which he had exchanged with merchants on this 
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question. In (me case the letter read that cotton, abcait winch h(‘ 
had complained, was intended for another spinner, whilst a sec'ond 
communication stated that die shipper regretted having sliqiped 
excess moi:>turc but the cotton was only Iransferred to liis (Mr. 
Dutton^s firm’s) account after shipment. The firm’s cotton, h(‘ 
wa.s informed, was usually shij>]xd specially. Th(‘ s])eak('r str(‘ssed 
the difference in the percentage of moist Lirc‘ content in tlu‘ saiiH' 
eotton bought on the spot and bought ed.f. Some cotton, when 
it came in a c.i.f. shipment showed only 8.4 per c<‘nt. of moislun^ 
against 8.55 per cent, when bought on the spot. Another type', 
which when bought c.i.f., showed 8.76 per cent, of moi.sture, sliowed 
g.87 per cent, when bought on the spot. Yet another tyfie, which 
contained 8 .q per cent, when bought c.i.f., showed g.26 [)cr cent, 
of moisture when bought on the spot. 

The Chairman stated that what Mr. Dutton had said went 
to siipfiorl th(^ arguments often used that the remedy lies in the 
hands of the spinner. If lie is not satisfied with his cotlon lu'* can 
always change liis shipper. 

The General Secretary, m rcjily to a query, stated 
that the figures published referred largely to c.i.f. cotton. 

Mr. Jenny stated that, in Switzerland, lliey only bought 
from shippers upon whom they could rely. Private tests were made' 
and when the moisture was higher than S.g per cent., official tests 
were conducted. This usually put an end to the trouble, lie 
gave it as his opinion that shippers know which spinners were* 
making tests. All their cotton was bought c.i.f. 

Mr. Gkeenhalgh asked if it was always going to fall to 
the spinner to act as policeman to Alexandria. Why should not 
the agreed-upon limit be observed? Why should excess moisture 
occur so frequently? He stated that his own firm had conducted 
tests and out of 144 bales of Giza 7> then' were 6og lbs. of excess 
moisture, afUr allowing for tolerance. Another test on 1,17^ bales 
of Sakel revealed 3 ,qq 6 lbs. of excess moisture, whilst a third tc'st 

733 bales of I'^ppors showed that there was 2,6go lbs. of c'xcess 
moisture. The spc'akcr stressed the point which Mr. Gatlerall had 
made earlier in the pr(x:ecdings with regard to the .spinners’ 
increasing invisible loss. He stated that where the troulib^ had 
not been due to moisture it had lieen due to sand. With rc'gard 
to the Alexandria Testing House, he statc'd that it ^'liould hv usc'd 
by the shipper to check his own shipments to spinners in order that 
he may keep the moi.sture content of his shipment down to tli<‘ 
required standard of 8,5 per cent. 

The Chairman still submiUed that the figures published 
in resi>ect oi moisture could not be taken as conclusive. Why 
should not Alexandria keep within the prescribed limits? Vot> 
often they were unaware that they were exceeding tlie limits 
Natural moisture had to be taken into account, as also liad the facts 
of the place of storage, the method of handling, etc. It was impc js- 
sible for the exporter Lo guarantee a certain percentage of moisture 
owing to factors over which he had no control, 

Mr Greenhalgh gave further oxamjiles of comjdainls 
made by spinners in respect of the presence in hales of Egyptian 
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cotton of huge slabs oi caked cotton. He had been informed that 
this had, in one instance, been brought about by some cotton get- 
ting into a hole in the fl(Jor of the conditioning room, and becoming 
saturated witli water, resulting in this slab of cotton finding its 
way into a bale. Jt was a case of obvious negket on the x:)art ol 
the man in charge of the conditioning room. 

Mr. (Carver stated tliat he was at a loss to understand how 
Mr. Greenhalgh’s information could possibly be correct. There 
was nowhere in the “ far Tara’* where the water could collect in 
such a manner as that suggested by Mr. Greenhalgh. He admitted 
that a small ])ercentage of caked cotton, due to overwatenng, did 
occasionallv make its apiiearance, but this onl}^ occurred yt^xy 
seldom and even then in one odd shipment. Such a condition 
could not be applied to the crop as a whole. 

The speaker agreed with the Chairman that the moisture figures 
as piesented to the meeting did not represent the average shipment. 
They had been informed by Liverpool that tests were made pri- 
vately by spinners, and official tests were taken only if the cotton 
was wet. The speaker concluded by stating that he could not 
see how the spinner was any worse off than was formerly 
the case, as all claims were duly paid by the exporters. 

Mr. Dutton stated that it did not signify that the spinners 
were satislied because the shippers had paid them the amount they 
owed them on accoum of having shi])ped them wet cotton. 'I’hc 
spinners wanted correct cotton shipped to them. Tn the mills he 
represented alone it cost them £$ per week to act as detective to 
Alexandria. He pointed out that the Federation figures did not 
include the results of the Alexandria Testing House, whose figures 
showed a high percentage of moisture content. Why should 
71 per cent, of the cotton tested even by Alexandria be over 8.Q 
per cent. ? 

Dr. Balls said that the statement of the Alexandria Test- 
ing House could not be taken as representing the condition of the 
crop as a whole. Exporters did not send dry cotton to be tested. 
He asked Mr. Dutton whether he refunded fiis shipper money for 
cotton, the moisture content of which was I'^elow standard. 

Mr. Dutton replied that he always informed his shippers 
whether the cotton was correct or not. All his cotton was tested. 
He had even had to extend his warehouse to provide adequate 
facilities for this being done. He agreed that the Egyptian 
Government and cotton growers were far ahead of any other country 
in the care they took to ensure that good cotton was produced, but 
even then there was room for further improvement. 

Fouad Abaza Bey stated that in his opinion the 
moisture figures were undoubtedly misleading. Only the wet 
cotton was tested and the figures published. A representative part 
of every shipment should be tested. He maintained that only an 
infinitesimal percentage of the crop contained caked cotton or sand. 
With regard to Mr. Dutton’s remarks about cotton tested in 
Alexandria, the speaker drew attention to the fact that this was 
up-country cotton only. 

Mr. Wiggins said that no matter how the tests were made 
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or the iig,ui( b coiii[)ilc d, the iiioibtuic content had ncv( rtlulcss b(t n 
increcising steadily ^(cii hv \cai 

h O U \ D A B A / A B I \ state d that tins only sliov^cd th il inou 
tests were beme. taken of d uri]) cotton 

Ih( ( 11 A I k AI A N then proposed tliat in older to establish 
a uniloini method of taking tests, leprese ntalives of official te'^lin^ 
houses all over the vcorld lx invited to* the Intcinationd Cotton 
( ongress to be held in Egypt in ig-j/ 

Mr I) U 1 1 O JN maintained that a rcpicsentative ol the 1 ive i 
pool Cotton Vbsociation should be appointed to the Joint 1 gy[)tiau 
C otton Committee 

Mr WlGGlN s stated that an invitation hael been sent to 
the 1 nerpool Cotton Association to attend this meeting, but the> 
were unable to see their way to accept it 

RLBORI on WnCrHT ChANGIS OBSiRVFD 1 OK 1 \P0K1 AND 
C ouNTR\ Baits wim an Auiomauc Baianci 

Dr Bai I s bnefh e\])IauKd the papei with regard to this 
sub]ect which he hael bubmitted to the meeting It was iin])e)ssib]e 
to cletcrmine delinitely the weight of a cotton bale, unless it stood 
in a peimanentB fixe el place with si ible atinospheiic conditions 

Ml Du n ON then submitted details of tests which lie hael 
taken at Dr Balls s suggcbtion He stated that he had taken 
records of the changes in weight, over a period of some months 
of bales stored in 

(a) A normal bale store 

(b) A store speciall}/ built to ictani moisture m ^arn and 

waste in all weathcis 

(cl The conditioning cellar constructed to add moisluic to 
yarn brought in from warm dry spinning rooms 

\ bale of Uppcis and <me of Gi/a ^ never varied inoie than 
half a pound in four months in e'lther {a) the noiuul bale store oi 
(J)) the yam and waste stoic In the conditioning cellai the lialc ol 
Uppers gained 2 \ lbs , and tliat o{ Gi/a 7 i ainc d 2 lbs Anotlu i 
bale lost D lbs in the hist six weeks, lollowing which it showed 
no variation lor two months Another bale gamed half a ])oinul 
whilst a bale of cotton gained S lbs in the conditioning ct liar lie 
did not think that, taken ovei all, there was a gieat cleal of vana 
tion m weight m pressed halts of Fgv])tian cotton He gave it as 
his opinion that the spinner could obtain tlie coircct cotton Irani 
the right shipper He had already refused to have any iurthci 
dealings with three shippers, and hoped that other spinners would 
do the same as he had done m this re sped 

Mr Heaps thanked Dr Balls for his paper, which he stated 
was very helpful and instinctive He found occasionally that bales 
varied in weight in the course of transit from one place to another 
It often happened that bales weighed at the Manchester Docks were 
found to weigh less when delivered at Ihc^ mills, which were some 
ten miles away 

Mr Duti ON stated that the English spinnei preferied to 
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lici'vt his cotton UbUd 111 I iiglancl Wh’v should they use the 
\kxanclria Jesting Housed [It an example, however, of 

one of his ship[)crs wh j hid j)aid him a claim tor excess moisture 
(n results o]:)tcuncd by the XUxandria Testing; House although a 
test made by the Manchestci ( hamlici of C onmitrcc I csting House 
on the saint cotton aftci am al in h ngland showed an appicciabl} 
bwei moisture content Ih hid pointed this eiut to the shipper 
luit the lattci insisted cn ])a3ing on the Alexandria results 

I he ( HAIRMAN, in rcpl} to Mr Dutton, stated that the 
spinners should use the Alexandria 1 csting House, because it was 
established at the request ot the s]nnners 

Dr Bali s stated thiL it was also much eheaper than the 
other testing houses 

Mr CAirr RAl I maintained that the spinners had always 
reserved to thcmschcs the right of having their cotton tested 
where they pleased, and that they would insist upon doing so 

Dr Bai LS stated that any spinner could bu> cotton which 
would be invoiced out of Alexandria, not at its actual weight, but 
at the weight it would show if it contained the normal percentage 
of moisture 

Progress Ripori ot ihl Aiewndria Ilstintg House 

Di Bails, m introducing the paper which he had prepared 
111 connection with this (piestK 11 stiltd that the Alexandria 
testing House had been enlarged, and that it was now practicable 
to enlarge it still further The Testing House was a solvent 
institution and was likeh to remain so 

The Chairman a^^k^d why spinners did not make gieater 
use ot the Alexandria Testing House 

Ml Dution asked if am one could gi\c him a reason as 
to wh^ he should use the Alexandria Testing House in preference 
to the one in Mancheste 1 

Di B Al I s staled that in Alexandria the\ could test at the 
])rc^slKad and iheieloic effect a sa\ing in the cost of the tests 
roiii])aialivc figures ‘■howeel f)raHicalh no diffcieiicc between tests 
taken when the 1) lies were peiud and tests taken al the pressliead 

Ml D U 1 1 O N held that his figiues had ncvei been disputed 
1 he shipper should test the cotton m Alexandria before shipment 
ind the s]niinci when the colt( n aiii\eel at its destination 

Dr Bali S eemmented on the figuics gi\en by Mr Dutton 
as sh(;wing that Alexandria allowed i lb of eotton for (\erv bale 
more than did Manchester 

Moisiurl Agrefmint 

Tlic CjENTRAT Sr C R1 TAR3i read the draft resolution 
agrcec^ ujion 1 3 the spinn r inembeis of the Joint Kgyptian Cotton 
( ommittec at their meeting carliei that da\ and quoted below — 

“It ts herib agreed that the degree cf humidiH which 

Egyptian cotton shall contain is > p r cent , with a tolerance 

ol 04 i>ci ce m up or down a^ the ca-^e may be No claim shall 
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\)L nidclc 1)\ {\k sDuimr if llic moisture content ol the cotton is 
l)(low S go pci cent iiul no claim ma> be made by the shipper 
if tlu tiKjisUir eenUnt of ihc (ott(n is <l)()\c S lO oer cent 
Should any shi()nunl contain moic tlnn Sep pei cent eh 
uioibtuie, the spiniKis claim in us}Kel ol uich slnpnicnl shall 
be i tros])cctiV( back to S tjo ((r cent i ()nveis(l\^ should an\ 
shi[ iiient contain les thin S lo per cent of luoistuie , the 
sbi[)ixis’ elanii in us])cct of such shipment shih be allowed u[) 
to S ^c [ci ccni Dieic is no allowance to be nude b> cither 
pu > if the moisture content of the shi| ineiit is between S lo 
j Cl ceiu ind S ()0 ]xi cent 

Inc cost of the moistuie tests shall be huinc b} - 

cv) rile bu}cr, in a ease whcic the result shews a ]xr 
centage of hiimidit} liclow h 50 per cent 

{ 6 } The seller, in a case where the result shows a pe Kent age 
of Iiumielitv in excess of S ])cr cent 
1 he saiiijiks to be tested aie te be drawn b} a upresenta 
ti\e of an officialh uogniscel testing Ij )iise and the tests aic 
to be conducted xii an jflicid testing henise anel a certificate o( 
tlie^ result is to be issued lo noth bu3(i ind seller Rejiresenla 
lives of botli ]jartKS shall lia\( the right to be present when 
^amph s die drawn, but notice of three full working days after 
the arrual of the cotton at the place ot testing is to he' given b\ 
the party calling fer the test in ecnpinction with the testing 
house, to the buyei or seller as the case may be 1 he parties 
will be free to arrange whether the samples drawn (or testing 
shall be tal en in A.le\andiia, the port oJ disembarkation, or the 
mill Weiglits aic to be taken un lei (nficial supervision at the 
tune of drawing the samj)lcs 

I he' C H A I R M A. N stated that the Alexandiia ( otton 
Lxporteis' Association had asked him to declare that they were 
not prcpaied to ac(e]>t an} modifications vvhatsoever regaiding the 
tol( ranee or tlie co^t of tests 

Mr ( A 1 1 1 R A I I (in{)hasi/ed that what the spinm is wantt d 
was that the standard agreed uiion, i t , S c; |xi cent , shouhl lx 
better observed by the shippers Ihc spinners had only agued 
lo till' tolerance under pu',sui( Siii<I\ it was m tlu true s[)iril 
<jf the agreement that, if a shi])m(nt exceedcil h () jiei cent of 
inoistuie, then the shi]>pcr should ])ay hack to S S ]xi cent lie 
maintained tliat sinic the iiiccoLion of the agreement, the sjuniurs 
had complained that the moistuie content in Fgyptian cotton had 
inci cancel 

The leprcsentativcs of the Alexandria Cotton 1 xporters’ 
Association (Mr C A R v l R and Al I Brv Eminl Yfhia) 
slated that it had been unanimousl} decided l)y an extraozdinary 
general meeting of the member of the Alexandria Cotton 
Exporters* Association, held some time previously, to renew the 
Hxoi^ture agreement, as il stood at present, f c r a further period ot 
two years No molification in the existing conditions could l)f 
coimtcnanced, however The toLrance must be the same a-> had 
hitherto Deen m operation, and as had been agreed urion at the 
various Congresses in Pans Prague (,1033), and Rome 
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(1935) llie question ot tlu payment ior tests must also remain 
the siDK as InUierto J he speakers also wj^IkcI to stress the fact 
that c<rlain '^innnors had approached ccilain ship])crs with a \ie\v 
to pcr'^uading the latter to contract out of the agreemenc, ther^- 
])V militating against the spint of the agreement Shippers had 
even beer asked tc shi[) damp cottcjii Il]e\ desinel tliat a register 
([ official resting IJ(hisc returns should be sent to them in 
Alcvandna \'Vliatc\ci resolution \^^as passrel it that meeting 
wemid have to be referred hy them tc the Alexandria Colton 
E\}orters' Association for ratification 

Rtr Caiierall asked what was his position as a sjimner, 
when he had to nay claims in ns[)cct of moisture in cotton yarn 
when this exceeded S 5 r cent There was no tolerance given to 
him, and it was certainly no^ equitable that tiie spinner should liave 
to allow the shipper a tolerance of o 4 per cent which was a total 
loss to the spinner in almost everv shipment 

Mr r OBLFR asked for the names jf llu spinners who had 
trie el to '' contract-out '' of the agreement 

The Chairman suggested that the names of such spinners 
should be published m the INTERNATIONAL COTTON Bulietin 

Mr Wiggins stated ihat this couh^ scarce!} be done, but 
tbit die spinners’ cwn local As-,! ciations dumld be notified 

Mr CAR\rK stated tliat lhc\ had repeatedl} asked the 
importers for the names of the oRending sjnnners l)ut the im])orters 
would never expose them for olnious rcasc ns 

Mr D I n O N slated that he had been told that he would 
have to pav nmre fc^r his cotton if he insisted upon the insertion of 
the humidity clause in the contract He thought that spinners 
voiild be foolish to llnnk tha Ihcv coulel obtain cheaper cotton bv 
agreeing to the addition of ttiore moisture 

Mr II B Carver siqiportcd In Ali Be^ Emine 
\ J HI A ‘Staled that the\ understood that every bale of cotton 
shipped from Egypt was governed by the Moisture Agreement, 
whether it went to die ‘-pinner dircell}' or to broker‘d Thev had 
heard that some sjunners did not regard themsches as bound bv 
tlx agi tinent, altlicugh Alexandria ex{x>rtcrs considered them- 
selves bound to observe strictly the agreement 1 hev wished to 
know whdlur or not spinner was also bound b} the agree- 

ment, 01 wlictliei it was a one-‘-idcd agreement 

Mr W I G G T N b and Dr \AN DlTOPN replied that 
such was tlic case Spinners were bound In the agreement 

Mr C ARVER stated that certain exporters’ representatives 
had 1 tell infoimtd that coiitrel could not be exercised over all 
s];inners All Br / Emine \ehia confirmed Mr Car\er’s statement 

Mr Duti ON said that not all spinixrs were members of 
national a<^sociations 

Mr II E A P S stated that the Committee had created a custom, 
and had theiefore, tommitted the trade lhe> had already had 
t( [>rotcsl against one country breaking the agreement 

The re pre s( ntatives of the ALEXANDRIA COTTON 
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ExPORIlKs Asso< l ^ [ [ o \ slated Uiat the) liad tried to 
settle matters Ixtwccu Ak\andna and li\(rp(X)l It seemed to 
die in that it would be ond (an to a])i)l> tins i^rt( iiunl to all cotton, 
no matter wlKthei it v\a^ shpiped (liieeth to i sj)inii(i oi thiouj^li 
biokois (he I ive rpool (( lU n Assck lalion’s opinion was that tins 
would lead to tioubk b'lvetcn the s]nniKis <md tin inse Ives (the 
1 ivcipool C ottou Association) 

'Vould lilt spmntis theni'.cKes care to a])])ioacli the I iveipool 
Cotton Associatum in the matte i, so that exiiorteis, spinners and 
brokois v/oi'l(l all respect the huiiiiciitv usolution** 

Mr Cj R L E N JI A I OH State d tliat I i\e i])( ol i aind it diflieult 
to inseii a moist lire clause into the c i f contiact The 1 i\erjKjol 
( otton Association and not the S])inn(rs’ Kehialion drew ii]) these 
contracts 

Mr II P ^ P s inaintaiiicd that any a^reeme nt winch the spume is 
might make with the" exjiortcrs could not lunction ])iO}(rly unless 
Urn temis ot such agiecmcnt were included in all aintiaels Some 
inn ns had j)rote ste (1 aeifamsl eeitain clause'- m the <igretnunt, but 
had the exj^orters done all th \ ecmid te ■>cc tliat th( '-pint ol th( 
agreement liael lieen kept? The late Mi William Flowaitli iiad 
^aiel that <ill the s[)iniKi‘, wanted was Ian ])\<\y It hael always 
been lus o[)iinoii that Ilk Moi->tuie Agree me nl hael been a clef'inU 
sU'p foiward lie was sanguiiu enough to bdicve that, when an 
uiulcrstan ling nad been ^^ached, a belter '•piril would ])uvail 

Mr D U 1 T O N stated that the whole [loint of the discussion 
had turned oii Livoipool 

The General Secretary read a ktten iiom a me mhe t 
of ttie English Federation, calling attention to die need for niodifi 
cation in the inade i ol die tolerance Tlie letter lan as iollovvs 

aic being veis much tiouhled with excess moisture m 
our eh"livcii(s 1 f Eg}[tian C(»ttfm We ha\( liad njlton with 
as high a percentage as n <5 and we aie heeiucnlly getting tests 
of 10 pel cent 

We have not much diftKult\ in getting tmr daims ueog 
ni/exl, huttluicMsa good deal o( ineonvi nie nci c aii^e d thiough 
having to w?it until a re iuvsemtatue fiom tlu lesting lloust 
ha^ aiiiuel t(' take sani[)le^ In some ca-cs, tlie- cotton is 
caked, and ue have ]ust had a liain oJ wlu e Is liioke n m oui 
scutcher through some ‘caked’ eeitlon having geit tluough 

Alth mv,h out daim^ au being jxiul, we lose 04 pci eeiit 
aiJowed for toleiance, and this is ecpial to / jiei annum, e^n 
our consumption, and fe^r which we get nothing 

Our view IS that the agreement regarding the tok ranee 
aliowanec IS wrongly applied, and is the loot cause of a lot ol 
trouble It should have bt^n arranged, that wliou the moistiiu 
exceeded 8 Q per cent , the basm e^f the claim should Iiave 
reverted to 8 15 per cent it is, the diiiipcis appear to want 
to ixi cer/ain that they are gelling the lull 8 9 per cent , although 
to allow any claims they may get <3hovv llnit 

’.Ve have refused to buj any laoro cotton from two mci 
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clianl.s whobt hipiacnts wck cori'^istf nlii ovtrdainptd It js 
the onh v\ay o< clcfciKlinj^ omscl\cs, althoii$,li v\e are sorry io 
have to lake ‘^luh steps 

Wf aic now tioi’hkd \\ di tU slnpiiKUts of anolhd iiici- 
chanl, and b ivc jiisl liad Ic ckimon hxc duinncnts, ncail> los 
a hale We feel that stion^ steps slunlel he taken to s(e)p tins 
el 3 slie)ne<-t practice', and w shall lx ^lad it \(ni can do aintlnnj^ 
to help 

In our cpinion, one ol the lueist cflcctnc intasurcs would be 
to cancel the tolerance Ihc trouble has been lULich 's^orse since 
this ariangeiiiciit has been xii for^c, and secxnc, that spinners arc 
bound tc;- 8} per cent moisture, m then \arn&, it is surciv ridicu- 
lous to allow cotton supplicrb to put hej pci coal moisture in 
raw cotton 

Oui woiking results Iasi vear, shcjweel a higliei invisible 
loss than we have evei had before, and dieic is nothinc^ to 
account foi it, except overclamj^cd cotton 

Wc hope, therefoic, that this cmI ma> be dealt with in a 
very thorough and drastic manner by your Committee ’’ 

Dr VANDelden stated that German spinneis had to pay 
on any moisture in excess of 8 5 per cent contained in the yarn 
they ‘'Old The} had thcrcfoie to exercise ‘'pccial care m making 
sure diat as far as possible, them cotton conformed to tlx rcquisib 
8 pc'r cent moHtuic' standard With regard to the agreement 
itself, he stitcci that, in the coaisc of tune and horn actual e\pen- 
ence, Ihe spinners had foun I the pio] osed iiindifLeations in th^ 
agicement to be lu cessar> llu spinners wen tiiec) of losing the 
o 4 pci (cnt If thv spinners ( hminccl these new terms, they would 
be better able to induce then fellow spinners m the' various countries 
to keep the agreement 

The Chair MIN then summarized the pioceedmgs He 
concluded bv moving the following resolution which was earned 
unanimously — 

Humidi 1 ^ Agreement 

“in coiisidc'ration of the following resolution of the Spinner 
“ Sub-( ominittce of the joint E^\]')tian Cotton Committee ~ 

“ h IS hereby agreed that the degree of humidit}^ 
whicli Eg}ptian cotton shall contain 8 cent., with 

a tolerance of o 4 per ^ent up or down as the case may he 
No claim shall be made by the spinner if the moisture con- 
1( 111 ot tlx / otton IS bdo^ 8 yO per cent , and no claim ma\ 
be made by tht shipper if the moisluic content of the cotton 
IS above 8 10 per cent Should any shipment contain more 
than S c)o ])ei cent of moiatiiie, the spinners* claim in 
respect of such shipment shall be letrospcclive back to 8 tjo 
{>er cent Conversely, should any shinment contain less 
than 8 10 per cent of moistuic, the djippers* claim in 
respect of such shipment shall be allowed up to & 50 per 
cent There is no allowance 10 be made by either pait}" 
if the moisture content of the shipment is between 8 lo per 
cent and 8 90 per cent 
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The cost ol lli<‘ iiioisluie lc-»ts shall Ix' l)orno . 

[a). The 1)11} er, ui a case where the result shows a 
j)crcontage ot huinulily below S ’,o \>vr coiit. 

(if) The seller, in a case wIick' the' r<“)Ult ‘-hows <i jui- 
c<.ri1agc‘ (){ huiiiiclity in excess of S so jici (cnt. 

“ The saiii[)lcs to l)e lested are to Ix^ di iwn by a rc pre 
sentative of an officially recogiu/cd testing lioiisc* and the* 
tests are to he coiuliuled in an olficial tc'sung h<aise, and a 
certificate of the result is to Ix^ issued to both buyiu' and 
seller. Representatives of both ])arties shall have the iiglit 
to 1 k' ])resent when samples are drawn, but notice of ilir(‘(‘ 
lull working days aflc'r the arrnal of the c<aten at tlie j)lac(‘ 
(){ testing IS to be given liy lire party calling for the test 
111 C(m]uiiction widi the t-^sting hoiis(\ to the l)U_\er or ‘-eller 
the case luay be The i^arties will lie bee to arrange 
\chother the samples drawn ior testing shall bc' taken at 
Alexandria, the port of diseiubarkation, or the mill. 
Weights are to be talom under official supervision at tin* 
Liiim of drawing thc^ santples.” 

“And in consicU'ration ol the following n'solution ol tlii' 
“ Alexandria Exporters’ Association: 

“ Tliat no change in the existing agreenumt is admissiblt‘ 
under present circumstances, and that the Association i*- 
prepared to renew the agreement tor a period of two 
years.” 

“This meeting of the Joint Egyptian Cotton ('ommittee 
resolves that the present agreement shall remain in force until 
“ fourteen clays after the termination of the International Cotton 
“ Congress to be held in Egypt in December, U)^;, when it is 
“ hoped that an agrecmient will be mutually decicUxl upon.” 


Progress Rfpori of the Spinnlni; Tesi Station at Giza. 

Dr, Balls, m introducing his i)ai)er, stated that the 
Spinning lest Station at Giza, as a null, was only a very ^mall 
organization. As an accessory to coinincTC'ial work, however, it 
had far cxcc‘cded liis greatest expectations. He statiul that an 
important fact ])roved by their s])inmng tests was that the r(‘lati\<‘ 
price of all long-staple cotton is iiroporlionate to its yarn >trcmdh- 
lie stated Ihat^it was possilde that even stronger cottons might be 
shown at the Congress in Egypt lu^xt year 

Egyptian Cotton Contract Basi<>. 

H eap^S raised the fact that there wc^rc two diflcrent 
standards for Egyptian cotton. It scarcely seemed right to him 
that the ^ Liverpool standard should differ from the one in 
Alexandria. 


The Chairman wished to know if anything had been don(‘ 
regarding the question in Liverpool. 

Mr. Greenhalgh staled that there had been much dis- 
cussion, but that nothing had actually been settled. Threx^ 
contracts might be aflected, viz., Liverpool, Alexandria, and tlu‘ 
c.i.f. contract. 
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In answer to a query troin the Chairman as to whe^re exactly 
the (liffeience between Liverpool and Alexandria la}", Mr. 
Wiggins stated that Liverpt)ol sold c.i.f. contracts i8 months 
ahead, wlicreas Alexandria would only sell 12 months ahead. 
(J)no could not, therefore, make commitments for 18 montlis ahead, 
when the box might vary m 12 months’ time. 

Mr. Cx\RVER stated that standards in Alexandria were 
always considered to be the same every year. New standards were 
made each year, but these were supposed to be equal m all respects 
to those of the previous year. 

Mr. Wiggins reminded the meeting that America had 
established standards to last for three years. 

Mr. Fred Taylor stated that when the United Stales 
Department of Agriculture established standards for grade, 
standards had to be agreed upon, which were representative of the 
characteristics of the Cotton Belt as a whole, and not of one or two 
particular states, and in order to obtain such a composite standard 
samples had to be obtained from every county in the Cotton Belt. 
The box had to be a composite quality, representative of the whole 
of the Cotton Belt. 

His Excellency asked whether there was anything to 
])revent the Alexandria standards being used in T-iverpool. 

Mr Cattfrall considered that it would be better if the 
standards were the same in Alexandria and Liverpool. 

Mr. C A R V e R asked whether it was a ciuestion of raising the 
tender basis from Fully-Good-Fair to Good. 

Mr. Catterall said that he wanted the same conditions 
to apply in both markets. 

Mr. Carver stated that Liverpool was going to attempt to 
introduce a Giza 7 contract, and abolish the Sake! contract. Sakel, 
Giza or Soudan Sakel would be tenderablc against the contract, but 
not Maarad. This, however, had not yet been jiassed by the 
General Committee of the Liverpool Cotton Association. 

Mr. Catterall held the view that if new contracts were 
to be introduced, it would be better for them to be introduced in 
both markets, Liverpool and Alexandria. 

Mr. W I GG I N S asked Mr. Carver if Alexandria could extend 
their existing contract to two years. 

Mr. ^ Carver stated that, during the course of the many 
arbitrations which take place in Alexandria in a year’s time the 
samples in the boxes lost their bloom and became battered about. 
That was the reason why new ones were required each year. 

Mr. Heaps asked if these were for grade only, to which 
Ali Bey Emine Ye hi a replied that the standards in 
Alexandria refer to the various grades with average staple. 

Dr. Balls stated that the boxes were made up each year, 
owing to loss of bloom in storage. 

Dr. Yous SEF Nahas Bey said that they were ready 
to sell their boxes to anyone requiring the same. 
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Ml Dui ION stalcil that tht dangci feu the in(jiu<nt 
that the spxniur Ind no ludi^c at^unsl his cotton He cited the 
ucciit wide fluctuations in tlio inukct and niaint lined tlial the 
J ivc rpool market v\ is in the hands o( speeulalois 

A[i CaiTI K\M ippe lied loi i unileim eoiitiiel lie 
stated tint il 1 contiact l)i is w is (i\ed in Me\andiii whieh sva> 
not ap})lu d in 1 neipool ind he wanted cotton lioin Ale \ indn i 
hcMinj^dit be pciiali/cd il he liedt^td in I iveipoeil 

Ml \V I C (W N ^ thou|.ht that the lute inatieuial ( otton 1 e de la 
tion and the ]eint ]g\])tuin Cotton ( ornimttcc diould weak 
to£,ethcr in older to uhie\e this aim 

Mr C ARVI R (inpha^i/ed that 1 iveipool had onl} been 
(onsidciing ehm^mc, the name of the contiact I he hasi •, would 
still l)c Full\-Go'»cl-Faii 1 he bans lemainccl the same in I ive i 
pool as in \l(^lndna Li\ei])ool did not consult the in in tins 
matter 

All Bl\ tlMlNl \IU1A (\{)lani(el that a most 
important ]:)Oint to bo considei eel and c UK d IS the fad dial we must 
have both in Alexandria an 1 1 ive rpool not e nb the same denomi 
nations used, such as lulK-Goodrui oi 1 ull\ -Cbiod-l air to 
Good, as at present, but the \anous dt nominations in Alexandna 
and Lucijiool should applv to exacti} the s ime e,iades in ad nil 
classification Presently a 1 ully-Good Fair in I i\(ipool docs not 
correspond at all to the FuUv-Goocl-Fair < 4 rad( in Alcxandua, and 
we sec differences in the same denommatiuiis icachiin> a full hall 
grade 

Ml D U 1 l 0 N wonelcicd if the ( ornunttcc was not pu tc nding 
to a little more ignorance of the state of affairs than was actnalh 
the case Giza 7 was tenekiable* with fxniltus hut the fxnalties 
were not acceptable This was anothci leasc n why the j)i< sc ne< ol 
a representatu c of the I nerpool (k)tton AsseKiation at these 
meetings was clesiiablc 

Ml C A I 1 I R \ I L dusse (i the ne e el lot imving at i decision 
before two contracts nugh< be forced upon sjiinmis, oik b\ 
Alexandria and tlie other by f ivcrjiool 

The Chairman stated that the ( omnnttec (oiildnot imikc 
lilies hn Live 1 pool 

Ml Du 11 ON stated that no n< w contract would lx* gnen 
to the spinners until it was i fa^/ atcouiph 

Ihe C HAIRMAN asked what cxaclh they wished to com 
mumcate to Iivcipool Surc^-\ the basis in Alexandnn ami 
Liverpool should be the same 

Messrs Heaps and Dun on agu c el 

Mr C A R V r R quoted from the papei presented to the uic c ting 
upon the sub]cct "'That, for the existing Sakcl and Uppers con- 
tracts, there should be substituted a * long-sla])le ' contract, and a 
medium staple one, the basic variety in each case being the lowest- 
priced cotton on thetendcrable list in the ies])ectivc cate goius at tlie 
time of delivery ** 

He stated that that was the crux of the matter Gi/a weuild 
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alway be the cheapest of the long-staple growths That was what 
Livcipool was aiming at 

Ml G K I r N H A I G H state cl that Live i})ool lealizcd how 
narrow the market was, and this was a gcmiinc cffoit on its part 
to do something Ihey wished to bung in every possible bale 
tenderahlc iindci this contiact 

Dr YoUbbEt Nahas Blv made the point that Giza 7 
might not always yield the laigest crop, as was the case at the 
moment Sakcl, Maarad and Sakha 4 when added together 
totalled more than Giza 7 

Dr Bails directed attention to the fact that what the} 
were settling to-day would doubtless need revision within seven 
years 

Mr Catterall stated that it was, alter all, a matter for 
technical discussion between Alexandria and Liverpool 

The following two resolutions were submitted and unanimously 
approved — 

Standards for Grades of Ei^ypiian L otton 

In view of the dilferences existing between the Alexandria 
and the Liverpool standards for grades of Egyptian cotton, 
the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee recommends that exact 
duplicates of the \lcxandria standards for Giade should be 
supplied to the I iverpool Cotton Association nid to any other 
cotton association requesting the same m order that one uniform 
set of standards may be e pphed throughout the world 

Umfor>miy of Cottoh Contract Basis Hiqiptinn) 

The Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee evpresses the hope 
that no final decision regarding the Egyjitian contract should 
be taken by Alexandria or by Lnerpool before the communi- 
cation between them has been established, with the obicct of 
making both contracts uniform, with thrir standards 
identical 

PROGRESb Made i\ Regvrd ro C oiiox Covirtxg ton Cotton 
Bmps 

Dr Bali S in puscnting his pipci ol)'^ ivcc^ ihdi until last 
}ear those in Egy]it who were ittern[)ting Ic mtrodiiee the cotton 
covered l>ale had only n garcled the quedion fiom the point of view 
of cost of production It had occuii a to him to spin some yarn 
from cotton adulterated \Mth nue, and compare the varn strength 
when sninmng this mixture willi the varn sticngth obtained when 
spinning straight cotton Little ot no cljlfereiiet was noticeable 
between the two results obtained llie ‘speaker went on to state 
that it might be that the facilities at Gi/a for ‘•pinning this mixture 
of cotton and lUte were nalmalK better than iho'^e wIikIi the indus 
try as a whole could provide All the facts ro'^^ultmg fiom their 
experiments had proved to thnn that the damage caused by lute 
fibres was less than the spinners claimc^d He apoealed to spinners 
to conduct spinning tests with pile contaminated cotton in their 
own mills, in order to justifv then claims 
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Mr ('ArrERALI poHiUfl out, in tlio mill, 1h< tiouhlo 

ccciurcd lUodly in the iiuile s])inning llie spinninR ]>lant at (ii/a 
was composed o( rin|, spindlos. 

])r. Bai LS said that ihi^ WcH all tlu mou ua^^on win 
•-jiinncrs sliould make Ihoii own tests 

Mi GkkeNHALGiI slau d lliat Ins c xpe i u nc(‘ wms llial 
Breakages on IIk spindlt^ p(/inl weie due \o the pKsince ol a small 
fibre; whether it was ]\\\i <.h noi he could not -^ay. I he lioubl 
(ccurred at oTtain jieriods oi the >car dli(‘y W(aild ha\(' ik' 
trouble at all lor months togethci, ind dun suddenly thev would 
find the damage occurring all a1 once Ihc speaker suggested that 
tins iibrc grew in fields adjacent to cotton plantations, and that 
It was blown on to the cotton boll at ccitain periods ot tlie yeai 
He exhibited a box full of nrokmi muls caustd by Ihn fibie II( 
stated that tin. yam was muh' 3’’arn. 

F C; U A 0 AbAZA BK3 suLg<sted that tlie hhn* might (x' 
tild’ 

Mr Dutton asked Di. Balls whether it would he possibk 
foi him to repeat lus experiment on mule •'pindh's. 

Dr. Balls reiphod in the negative 

Mr Dutton stated that he had not lieaid of the tumble 
occurring in ring spinning, but in view ol the lad that tlu' great 
bulk of tbc Eg 3 ^j>Uau cro]) went to supply the needs of mule 
spindles, he thought that tiie Egy])tians might (ondiid snmlai 
cxperiincnls on muD simiclles. 

Mr. GreenhaiCjH mamtamed that their ends were brokmi 
by thc.*>e fibres. They had established jirool of that Wherevei 
the fibres came from, and whatever tliey were, they wen' })res('nt 
m the cotton, and spoiled the yarn. 

Dr. Ball S propose ti that the maltci should leniam in al)e\- 
ance pending the results ot the spinners’ exjHrimcnts 

Dr. VAN Del DL n was ol the opinion that tlie troubU' was 
cause 1 not so much liy lute fibres as liy cotton coming into contact 
wuth jute (luring the handling processes 

Dr, Bai LS said that tlu>) was nu'hided in the scope' oj tlic' 
experiments. 

The Chairman reminded the meeting that spinnc'is would 
not j)ay the increased com ol cotton bagging. 

Mr. tlEATS stated that in the o})in]on of Ins firm, il cotton 
bagging was going to cost anyllnng extra it was not worth while 

Mr. Catterall asked if the' troiilile occurred with 
American cotton. 

Dr Del DEN renlied that h did. 

PRELIMINAR'V ARRANGEMENTS tOR THE INIERNATJONAL C'OTTON 

Congress to be held in Egypt in tc^s;. 

On the motion of HiS Ex CE L LEN C V A H M E D Ab DEL 
u u ^ decided that the above ("ongress sIkhiIcI 

be held in Egvpt from December ytli to December 12th, 10^7, and 
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that Fmiad Abaza Bc'y, Ilussem Boy Enan, Dr. W L. Balls anil 
Mr. Amo S. Pcarso should form a smalt sub-commitleo, with the 
object )f making <ill necessaiy anangements lor the Congress 
It was also suggested that tlie special coniiuitUo should make every 
endeavour to obtain chc'apcr hotel and travelling c'xpcnscs and 
inform tne (icneral Secretary al an early date. 

hvoiajiK^N OF Ec.ypiian C‘onoN Markeis by Variety and 

( OUNTRIES. 

An interesting paper upon this subject uas submitted to the 
meeting by A L I B E Y E At I isr E Y E H I A. He stated that the 
paper was an attempt to explain wliy these evolutions and changes 
had taken place. 

Groupinc^ of Egyptian ConoN by Staple Lengihs for 
S iAiibTfCAi Purposes. 

The Tiieding dmeus^-ed a paper which had been prc'pared by the 
Egyptian Section of the Coinmittce. 

Mr Heaps stak'd tliat he supported the suggestion made by 
Mr. ( . H. Brown, of the Ce>tton Research Board, Giza, that it 
might be more satisfactory to change the basis of classification 
heaving onl3^ ij ms. cottons, i.e., Sakcl, Sakha 4, Maarad and 
Giza 26 as long staple and bring Giza 7 down into the medium- 
long sla])le group in which Giza 12 will also be included. 

Mr, W TGGIN S wished to know how this w mid affect the 
proposed ne^w Giza 7 contract. 

Mr. Taylor askc'd if grouping wa-^ done b\ varieties. 

The Chairman stated that grouping was done by staple 
length only. The cotton yc-ar in Eg>pl began in September and 
ended in August. He felt tliat thc^re should be uniformity upon 
this question between Egypt and the other cotton growing 
countries, and that, with Llrs object m view, the season in Egypt 
should otart in August and end in July Tins would be of great 
assistance for statistical ]>urposes. He prcjposed that this 
siigge‘'tion should he forwarded to the Alc'xandria Cotton 
Exporters’ Association. 

Mr. P A r MKR, speaking in a personal cajiacity only and not 
as rcpn'sfmtativc of his (joveTnmonl, ‘rtated that there had been 
somf^ thought m L’'S.A. of the ixissibihly of changing the dates 
of the cotton yc'ar. Some years ago, the- opening date had been 
brought forward from September isl to August 1st, but now some 
of tlic new crop was making its appearance prior to August ist. lie 
did not know what might como of it but if tlic Egyptian Govern- 
ment wore contemplating making a change it might be worth their 
while te bear this in mind He agreed with the Chairman that a 
uniform cotton season everywhere would be a great help to all 
concerned. 

Dr. VAN Delden and Mr. Carver suggested collabora- 
tion between Egypt and the U.S.A. on this question. 

Mr. Palmer promised to rq^ort this to his Department m 
due course. 
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IHL DlPOkl IN THI CoirON AlARkri 

riit C il A I R M A N (Inw attention to the (Xistcncc of such \ 
strong (loporl (i ( , cliscounl uj)on llu distant months'' in th( tnarki t 
at the moment nul isLcd ^^h^ this should he so 

Wr Pai mi R s[)c iking ti( m the iioint ol vu w ol (he Ameiuan 
market, state el that vuious cxplaintions hid lieen ollend One 
was that at the moment ni great almndinee ol s])ot cotton v\ is 
ivailable 

Jhe Ch\IRMAN asked what w is the iiosition with legard 
to cotton Iiclc^ h\ the United States (io\einmcnt 

Mr P AI r R said that the Government had undeitaken to 
release stocks in which it had tii inte le st, and that the se stocks h id 
been greatly reduced lie did not have late hgures, Imt lie tliougdit 
that the stocks nnght well be under ooo l^ales lie said Dial 

cotton could only he drawn iicm Go\etnment stocks until July 20 
The Goveiiiment cexild not well ick ise fiirthei eiuintitics at this 
tune, because the ne w cro[) w is he ginning to move ind the Ciov( rn 
inent did not eksire to eem inte the market in competition with 
the growers 

I he C H A I R ]\r A N pointe (1 out he we ve 1 , th it the depoithid 
l)ecn going on foi over a \eai 

Mr r AYl OR stited tliat they found that it cost S to 10 
points a month to carry cotton in the United States On Kccninl ol 
the scarcity of obtaining suitable spot cotton, the near montlis we le 
at a premium 

The ( HATRMAN stated that theu was ])lentv of eotton in 
the world 

Mr I AY r OR ga\( an instance ol a firm in the \ ar ] asl 
which could only olitain c;oo bales of a ecitain type ol whieh the} 
wanted 5,000 Fins meant that the premium on the near months 
was forced higher Indiistual eonditions m USA were also to 

^ f< r the uneeitaintv ( I the luiee movement 
Ihc rorwarel months in consequence wcie neglected aiiel the near 
months eonslantly under pn ssuie No spninei woulel huv lot 
lorwaid clclueiy eonsccjiu ntly the liigli prc'.suie on sjieit ot neai 
months naturally inflated the preiniimis on ncai months llu 
forward months were 111 no demand and iiairow dilhretues 
naturally resulted 

At this stage the meeting was adiouiiud until the next day 

Ihe meeting was resunud on the follc'iwing day, July 28, at 
10 a m 


Propaganda for Egyptian ( onoN 

^ i^^lujdiiced the paper dealitur 

with this subiect, which he had prepared for the meeting ^ 

He stated that in Egypt thcie was a marked teneUnev towards 
Yr P/opaga'idci, as was the case :n tlu HmU d 

Filature Nationale, the Royal \gnnillitral Sock tv 
w’Sv plavuig then parts m this pi(jg.ig,imU 

He stated that his paper had been prepared with Ihe obiid 
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of inviting constructue criticism from spinners and otlitrs 
interested in the development of E^>ptian cotlon 

Mr P \ L M E R, in answer to a request fiom the C hairman, gave 
a detailed explanation of the wa^ in which cotton was being used 
111 the improvement of secondary roads in the I'^nited States 

Mr Heaps stated that from a propaganda ])cint of view lie 
looked upon Nahas Bey s paper as the btst put forward on behalf of 
Egyptian cotton up to the t [ resent 

Mr G R E E N H A L G H regarded the matter of propaganda for 
Egyptian cotton as a question for the attention of the manufacturer 
rather than of the spinner In an\ (xhibition fabrics appealed to 
the e-vc far more than did yarns 

Dr Balls instanced the propaganda which had been 
spread abroad on behalf of West Indian Sea Island cotton 

The General SecrtTARI told the meeting that the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee had appointed a Publicity 
Officei to disseminate news apyiertainmg to any aspect of the 
Indian cob on crop This offtcial was in constant touch with the 
newspapers of cotton textile countries and regularly forwarded 
news items for publication He suggested the Egyptian Govern 
ment should undertake a similar service, as in his opinion news 
items of interest regaiding Fgvjitian cotton were difficult to obtain 

His E\CELlE\ca thought that the matter of the 
appointment of a Publicity Officer was one which ought to receive 
careful consideration by the Egvptian Government, and promised 
that the General Secretary should receiv' any information for 
publication in the I\TERN\rTONAL COTION BUILPriN which the 
Govt rnincnt ma^ have 

The Chairman stated that some liaison was necessary 
between the Egyptian "Section of the Committee, and if possible a 
manufacturer He suggested that Dr Youssef Nahas Bey, as 
representing the Egyptian Section should co-operate with a manu- 
facturer, to be nominated bv the International Cotton Federation 

Mr C^ITERAII proposed that the Geneiul Sccretar> 
should represent the International Cotton Federation, at least for 
the time being This was unanimously approved 

Thf DEsiR\Biin\ OF Naming and Numbering Variftifs of 

C OTTON 

It was pointed out that there were so many numbers attached 
to the many varieties of Egyntian cotton that it was possilde 
that they may lead to some confusion The spinners were asked 
whether tliey would prefer names to numbers 

Mr Greenhalgh thought that, at the present tim 
names were preferable to numbers 

All the spinners agreed with Mr Greenhalgh 

Mr D U T a 0 N asked whether the names and numbers such 
as Gi/a 7 already m existence, would be altered 

Dr Bails said that thf existing varieties would continue to 
be known b\ their names and numbers but any new varieties would 
bear names 
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New Chemical Methods Appliei) to Cotton. 

Mr, Heaps stated that developments in the research <h‘part- 
iiicnt of various or^^aiuzations connected with the cotton trade 
were going on and from time to time wen^ res])()nsil)l(‘ for the 
a]^pcarancc of new and unproved lines n( goods on th(‘ market . 
mstanced the uncn'asable fabric ol Messrs. Tootal, Broadluirst , 
Lee & Co. 


Progress in the ('onsumpiton oe Arhkiciai, Silk. 

The Chairman ojiened the disdission on tins subiecl b}' 
instancing the amount of compdiUon from artificial silk that 
Egyptian cotton was being called uj)on to face. 

Dr, VAN Dei. DEN stated that tlie use of artilicial cotton and 
artificial silk would be bound to alfccl the consuin])li()n of I^'gyptian 
cotton. Some countries, owing lo lack of currency for the purcliase 
of foreign exchange, had been compelled to develop their own 
resources. He mstanced the iact that five huge plants W(‘re even 
now being coii'^.tructed in Cermain" for the preparation of staph' 
fibre. This was in addition t(^ three alread}^ working. In his 
opinion some qualities of staple fibre were stri'iiger even than the 
finest Sakcl cotton produced. 1'hc staple fibre also had the advan- 
tage that it could be cut to siKcified lengths. No combing was 
necessary and there was no waste. Tt had hmi assertcil that 
staple fibre lost its strength when U was lirought mio contact with 
moisture, but a new chemical process now prevented this liappr mug. 
Staple fibre had already replaced cotton and wool in Germany to 
the extent of about 30 per cent. lie maintained tliat this replace- 
ment would specially affect the consumption of Egyptian cotton. 
Nowhere was propaganda for Egyptian cotton more nccc*ssary tlian 
in Germany. They preferred lo do Inisincss With Egv})! on aceonnt 
of the existing barter^ agreements belwi'cn the two countries!, a 
system to which the United State- would not agree, fie gavi^ it 
as his opinion that, owing to the manufacture of artificial lilires, 
millions of jx'cplr' engaged in the ])rodiiction of raw cotlcm would 
1)0 throwui out of work, just as w^as the ease in the indigo iiuluslr\ 
many years ago, when Germany liegan to piodure artifu iai indigo, 
after haying ])reviously imported it from Jiulia. He was very 
pessimistic regarding the lulure of American cotton m (hTiiiany. 
lie stressed the fact that every cotton growing country slioulcl 
trade with those rouiuricb whicli take its cotton, and wanu'd 
E^pt, which IS already becoming industrialized against ('omiieling 
with the very counirics upon which she rehe. to buy the coltoii 
which she has lo sell. 


Mr. W I G GI N S doubled whether the ])rognss made bv staple 
abre had atiected the consumption of Egy]>tian cotton. 

u ^ ® was of the opimou that tlic replacement (jf toMon 

by staple fibre was taking place at the expense of tlie inferior cotton 
rather than or the better varieties. However much wa.s rnil into 
staple fibre, it was difficult to replace the mohxular construction and 
cotton built up by hving cells, with consequrmt 
strength. Similarly the development ol rayon had actually 
increased the use of real silk. v,iu,um 

Mr. H EA r s stated that the use of artificial fibre was having 
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its effect upon the sale of Lg^i^tiaii cotton yarns tor gloves. Cotton 
yarn sales in this case were appreciably down. 

Mr. Jenny instanced what ap)]>eared to him to he a strange 
anomaly in that some countries which wore paying cash to Egypt 
in payment for cotton cc'uld not obtain orders from Egypt for 
manufactured goods, as tlic latter had to give preference to 
countries with '\hich she liad compcr*sation agreements. 

Market Requirements and Prospects for White Egyptian 
C orTONS. 

The Chairman asked what were the prospects for a white 
Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. C'ATTERALL stated that Tanguis Peruvian cotton, a 
white \ariet\, was in large demand by the spinners. 

Dr. Balt S wished to know whether there was a large demand 
for while cotton at the price of Egyptian. Tanguis was, of course, 
cheaper. 

Fouad Abaza Bey stated that the varieties of white 
cotton formerly cultivated in Egypt had become extinct. Appeals 
had, however, been forthcoming of late from various quarters in 
the spinning industry for a while cotton. It was stated that those 
branches of the spinning industry catering for the hosiery and the 
knitting trades had put forward a request for a white Egyptian 
cotton. Savings would be affected in the bleaching, d3'eing and 
finishing processes, it had been stated, if such a cotton could be 
produced. The Royal Agricultural Society had, therefore, pro- 
duced a variety known as Bahtini, a cross between Sake! and 
Maarad. This coHon had a staple length of ins., and its 
qualities were similar to those of Giza. It was the colour of Tanguis 
and wa-^ likely to have a high yield. Before developing the culti- 
vation any further, however, they Wished to have the spinners^ 
opinion on the cotton, specimens of which were exhibited at the 
meeting. 

Mr. C A T T ER A L I. thought that there was a demand for such 
cotton. It was for the Egyptians to enlarge the extent of its pro- 
duction and so bring the price down, which w^ould naturally result 
in an increased demand from the spinner. 

Dr. VAN Delpen ex])resse(l his satisfaction with the cotton 
and felt that it w^ould meet a long standing want m the trade. 

F O U A D A z A Bey stated that the purity of the cotton 
would be rigidly controlled. I'he price w^ould be less than that of 
Giza 7. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse stated that, in his opinion, the 
cotton would make a good subslitute for Peruvian. Some spinners 
wanted while cotton but others a creamy cotton. 

Mr. Heaps was of the opinion that there must be a consider- 
able difference between white Egyptian and I'anguis cottons. 
While Egyptian would find the market on its merits. It had 
never, hitherto, been popular in the trade. 

Mr Dutton thought that the Royal Agricultural Society 
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sluuld be cl lu }> pulari/c tins white \aiiet\ Uc hiniscK 

w mill prefer lo use wliiU Lt,\} tun if ]K)‘>si1)1( 

Ml 1 \YIOR tliuiij^hl tint this vaiKl> wi Ixtlu thin 
ransj:ins enltoii foi Uic hihiiis I <ine,uis c Ih ii w is iiukIj iou^Iki 

hOT \D Aj 5A/A 1^ I \ I Kiulude, ^uilknuii, (i< ni tin 
\tUiou \KWb t\])Hssul tnal tlimk tluit hahtim cotton i \ 
promising variety, and that you would like the Ro> al Ai^iuulUn il 
Soclct^ ol Lg-}])t to contjiiuc with its dcvelo])nunt loi Kquiunicnts 
of the cotton trick i hr me inlx rs unannuously aj>iee(l 


kG\Jt:>;IAN C()r]0\ f RElGIIl RAILd I KOM AIFXA^jUKIA 

Ml Dutton opened the discussion on tins suh)ect by 
CjUe tin^ the existing freight rates on cotton shipp<d fiom 
Alcxuidria tj \arK us ports m Luiope and tlie I ai hast as 
follows — 


AL\indria to 1 incashiie Kjs (> bales) or i^id ])er lb 

AlcxaiidiicMo f i]Hn a^s ju j, 0(X> kilo*, -,l)al(s)oi 
per lb 

Al xandna lo Bomba} ass per ton lialcs^ oi k/I pu lb 

Alexandria to Antwcip ja-)d ])cr lb 

In quoting tlies^ fi^^uus the speaker raisce^ the question as to 
win it ^hoiiUl COM more to shi]) cotton to I ancashirc than to J ip in 

Dr B ALLS suggested that, m the ease ol japan, subsidize d 
shipping might be the reason for the cheaper freights to that 
country 


Ali Bly KAIINEYrillA state d that he wisIk ( 1 to le pl\ 
not in his ca])acit> ol a director ol one r f the steamship conqianus 
engaged m the Alexandria — Liverpool- Manchester si ivice, but as 
an cxpcrlcr and a lurmbei ot tins woithv C omn ittec, to the* points 
taised b\ i\lr Dutton 

The hmr scr\iec from 1 g>i)t to Great Biitain had been cMab 
hshed -since cotton wa^ first shipped 1 he sliqis on Die senici 
had to lx of a ecredUi class and had to contoim stiietly to nguki 
tions laid down by the Boaid of liade, insiuance coiniiaiues, ite 
Thev had to travel direct to LnglancI witho it calling an} when 
else en lout^ and had to travel at sixeii ed speeds, but most iin])oi 
tant of all, the} had to maintain a regulu service I he sUanuis 
hacl to kne on schedule irrespective o( whcthei Diiy wen liilh 
loaded or net, and imraediately a boat Iclt its loading beitli in 
Alexandria, another one had to be icady to take its ])h<e 
Steamer^ had to be kejit constantly on the berth for I ivcrpuol and 
Manchfseei In order to maintain this schedule it liad often bee n 
tound necessary for steamers to return from Manchester at higdi 
speed and m ballast only Shippcis and spinneis could theie^lore 
^ certain that, when a definite time for shipment was specified in 
their cotton contract, Die ship])ing compan^ could be relied upon 
to shij) the cotton at the time appointed ‘ 

condition did not prevail with icgard to shipment, to 
other countiic.s The seivice to Japan was erratic, and no deUnite 
schedule e'^isted Froig^^it hacl to he booked long in advance and 
the steamers called at Poit Said There were more stenneg on 
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the Inaicin uvice but tins sem c ^vas not so t^ood as that oftcrtcl 
U livcrpool and IVluichcbtcr 

Ho trustee] tbit he nad in-idc the jxjsiUuu quite cleai lus 
spinnci mends I he ship])ing conipuues had just held a con 
ferenc^ in I or don, 1)ul die^v could lut see their way to make the 
service any cheaper at the moment 

Mr ( AR^ER sup[knented the picMous poakcr’s statement 
by adding that steamers in the slack season sometimes left 
Alexandria foi Liverpool and Manchester, almost cmpt> , in order 
to maintain the schcclulc 

Mr DuiTOI'i c\pressce> his complete satisfaction at the 
replies gnen b\ All Bey Enuno \ehia anel Mr Carver 

At dns stage, die icsolutions Nvere submilteci and approved 
Those relating tc the humidity agreement, Standards for Grades 
of Eg} pt an cotton and Lmformit} of ( otton Contract Bases, ha\e 
already been given In addition the two following resolutions 
were approved unanimously - 

Uniform Method ob Tfsting bor Moisture in Lgypiun 
Cotton 

'' That th^ General Scerctarv oc instructed U invite repre 
seiicatives of all ofhcial cotton testing houses to attend the next 
Inttnidtional C otton Congress, to bv held in Lg^pt in Decern 
btr, iq37 lor the piuoosc of establishing a unifoim method ot 
drawing samples, of testing for moisture and of isauing moisture 
test ecrlihcates for Eg\])tian Cotton lh<se delegates would 
have tlio opportunity of inspecting the cotton testing house at 
Al^^xan dia, able to Handle if need be the whole of the Egyptian 
Cotton Crop ’’ 

OsbtRv WCE OF Humidity Agreemeni 

It was le^olved that the General Secretai \ shall circularize 
-ill affiliated spinners’ associations to the effect that the latter 
should imorcss uj)on tncir muiibers the nad for a strict 
observance of tli terms of the Egyptian Humidity Agreement ” 

Election oi PErsiDim and Vice-Presidlni 

Dr v \ N Del DP \ stated that he haei great pleasure in pro- 
posing that Mr "Wilhani Heaps be elected President of the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee for the ensuing term of office Mr 
Heaps had always taken a vtrv keen interest in all the questions 
which had occupied the attention of the Committee since the Com- 
mittee s inception 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab 
Pasha seconded the proposal, which was carried with acclamation 

Mr Heaps suitably acknowledged the honour which had 
been confcired up)Oii him He stated tliat he had been engaged 
m the handling of Egyptian cotton for sC years Notwithstanding 
the differences which had sometimes arisen in the Committee the 
latter had alwmys iccompdished its work m a spirit of harmony, 
and he tru-sted this would alwavs be so 
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The Chairman congnitnlated tlic new President and 
thanked the Conimitlec’ mr the assislnncc wliidi the}' had giv<‘n 
him during his term or oi'iJce. 

The chair was then laktn Mr. Heaps. 

On 1 he proposal of 1 1 1 S \i \ C E J L h K c V A II M E 1) A B 1) E 1 
Wahab Pasha, scroncK'd hy Mr. Wicxjins, it was 
unaDiinously decide cl to a])poinl F O ir A D A B A Z A H E Y as Vice-- 
President of the Jchiit Egyjitian Cotton (’oininittce tor tl)e t-nsiung 
V'ear. 

F QUAD AbAZA Bey suitahl}'- acknowlc-dged the liononr. 

Date ^\D Place of Nfxt Meeting. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the ('omniittee in 
Cairo, simultaneous!}^ with the holding of the next International 
Cotton Congre.ss there in December, 1937. 

Mr C ATTFlRALL pro[xjsed that a luarty vote ot thanks Ik- 
convei^cd to Ifis Exeellc'ncy Ahmed Abdel Wahab l^aslia for !]](- 
cfticierifc manner in whicli he had prc-sidecl over tlie mcH'ling. 1‘his 
was carried with acclamation. 

IT IS Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab 
Pasha suitabl}^ tliankcd Mr. Caiterall and the (')ther mcmber.s 
of the Caiamittce for tlitdr kindness, and stated that he had always 
found it a pleasure to work with them. 

Mr. Palmer, on behalf of Mr. Taylor and himself, 
expressed his thanks to the Committee for liaving bestowed u|'oii 
them the privilege of attending the meeting. 

The meeting terminated at 12.50 p.m. 

Papers prepared for the Com7nittee Meeting mil he fotaid in the 
Appendix overleaf. 
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Water-Weight-Changes in Export 
and Country Bales. 


Resume of Pa^er presented by Dr. II'. L. BALLS, C.B.E.j F.R.S, 


Perhaps the most striking fact of practical value is the ease with which 
atmospheric moisture can enter or leave the bale, as compared with the 
difficulty of entry for liquid water. 

The next is the physical impossibility of ever measuring the weight of 
a bale exactly, even under the conditions — impossible in practice — of its 
having been stored for a period of six months or so in an atmosphere 
whose humidity does not vary 5 per cent. Even under the exceptional 
conditions of our Spinning Test Mill we could not attain stability. 

The nearest approach to stability is probably attained when a large 
number of bales are stowed in a confined space, such as the hold of a ship, 
which, even though it is not hermetically sealed, doe§ not admit fresh air 
except with difficulty. 

The hysteresis loop of the curve which expresses the relation between 
weight and atmospheric humidity is also seen to have practical significance. 
Exposure of some months to R.H. 68 per cent, brings the bale to a moisture- 
content of 7.8 per cent., as predicted by the curve, if it is a dry bale which 
is getting damper. But if it were a wet bale becoming dryer during storage, 
it would not become dryer than about 8.8 per cent. Thus, even if air- 
conditioning plant were used in cotton warehouses, the moisture content of 
the bales they contained would vary through this range according to their 
previous history. This range might be less in a hot warehouse than in a 
cool one, assuming both to be kept at the same relative humidity. 

We are still inadequately informed as to the amount of variation in 
moisture-content vjrhich can exist between concentric layers within a bale, 
and as to the rapidity with which interchange of moisture can take place 
between them. We have learned, however, that concentric layers of 
different content from opposite sides of the hysteresis loop can co-exist 
stably, which makes all methods of electrical measurement impossible, 
except possibly those employing a central electrode. 

The behaviour of the soft and bulky country bale has been found to be 
less unlike that of the export bale than one had expected. Probably the 
greater distances through which moisture has to travel between the centre 
and the exterior have the effect of balancing out the easier passage through 
the larger “ capillaries of the soft bale. 

It is evident, as the actual e.xperience of the Alexandria Testing House 
has shown, that very marked differences in moisture-content may be 
developed between different bales of the same shipment during a week^s 
journey For instance, on a river-transport barge, the rows of bales exposed 
to the sun will approximate more quickly to the mean humidity on the 
river than those in the centre of the shipment, while those at the bottom 
of the pile may become heavier by absorbing bilge-water vapour, or 
moisture from the underlying cargo of cotton-seed. 

An examination of the data provided by 10,000 bales tested by the 
A.T.H during 1934-35 showed that there was a curious lag in the effect of 
weather conditions. An exceptional spell of the hot and dry “ khamseen 
weather from 23 to June 2, 1935, provided a unique opportunity foi 
observing this. During the khamseen itself the test-results were normal; 
next week we received several bales which were I per cent, dryer than usual ; 
another week provided some which were 1 per cent, dryer, and a month 
after the khamseen began -we received several which were as low as 6 to 7 
per cent. Further study of the data in the light of this unexpected result 
showed a similar time-lag for abnormally wet-bales, so that the wettest bales 
arrived for test some three months after the wet season, with a steady 
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progrcsbion of intermediatos as fjotoro. It lookb as if this laf> was a measuio 
of tho time taken in transport from the interior of Kftypt to Alexancliia, 
and our weighings tend to substantiate this, because the ])ales are more freely 
exposed, and ventilated by moving air, when in tiansport than when 
stacked together in stoiehouses. 

Wc confirm, of course, the fact already well-kn<>wn, that the (on- 
struction of a storehouse, and especially ol its floor, must have a marked 
effect on the weight of bales stored therein, through the action of atmo- 
spheric humidity. 

Copy of ihr complrfi Papet vuty hr obfaitud fntm th( (h.n PtsHtuh Houtd, (Utiro. 


The Alexandria Testing House- 
Progress Report, 1935. 


1- Report oi^‘ Progress dc/ring thr Yrir 1935-36. 

Since the last Progress Report the Alexandria Testing House has shown 
a marked increase in all its activities. 

This is particularly so in the Department dealing with humidity tests 
on hydraulic cotton lots arriving on the Alexandria Cotton Market from the 
Interior. Tests on steam-pressed bales for spinners abroad have also 
increased. 

The following is a comparative statement of tests carried out during th(‘ 
period September to April for the last two years : - 


Year 1934/1935 


^'■c‘ur 

1935/1936 

September . . 

390 

Seiitember . . 

781 

October 

529 

October 

.. 1,940 

November . . 

680 

November . . 

. . 1,976 

December . . 

440 

December . . 

. . 2,049 

January 

1,107 

January 
h'ebruary . . 

. . 1,736 

February 

1,847 

. . 1,722 

March 

1,654 

March 

.. 1,613 

April 

1,251 

April 

. . 1,670 

Total 

7,01 0 Tests 

Total 

.. 13,487 Tests 


These 13,487 tests represent approximately 111,000 bales tested duiing 
1935-36, 

Details of the various kinds of tests carried out are as follows * 


Hydraulic Balk.s (local tesls) 


Conditioned 

11,918 

329 


Delivered 


Drawn . . 

79 


Pressed Dales (Export) 


12,326 

Conditioned 

1,110 


Drawn . . 

51 



- 

1,161 

Total . . 


33,487 Tests 


Considering the crop at approximately 8,274,000 cantars and taking the 
hydraulic bale at an average of 8.5 cantars, we estimate having tested 
11.4 per cent of the crop. 

^ The most noticeable feature in the increased demands for humidity tesls 
IS the large increase in the number of merchants and exporters using the 
Testing House. 
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In the early years of the development of the Testing House its client-, 
were limited to a comparatively small number, and it is encouraging to 
note that practically all merchants and exporters now have regular and 
in many cases daily recourse to the Testing House. 

This may be taken as definite evidence of increasing degree of con- 
fidence which the local cotton market has in this Institution. 

Il--HUMIDriY PKRtKNT\GK GRVDKS. 

Out of the 13,487 tests carried out from September 1, 1935, to April 30, 
1936, the following statement gives the various groups of humidity grades, 
classified in the same way as on page 8 of the 1934 Progress Report. 


Humidity i^ercentage Grades 
6 to 8 

(Standard) 8-1 „ 8*9 

0 „ 10 
10-1 ,, 12 
12 ‘land over 

Total 


Hum ber of 

Percentage to 

1 estb 

'1 otal Tests 

679 

0*04 

3,108 

23-05 

7.422 

55-03 

2,237 

16-58 

41 

•30 

13.487 

100 


It must be understood that as testing is not compulsory in Egypt, many 
allowances were settled amicably under the Magasinier-Expert method, 
and therefore the statement cannot be taken as representing the condition of 
the whole crop. 

It will be observed that high humidity percentages this year are much 
less common. This it is presumed is due to the existence of the Testing 
House, and should the improvement noticed in this connection be main- 
tained It will undoubtedly improve the standard of the Egyptian crop as 
a whole. 

Ill— EQUII'MENT. 

The premises of the Alexandria Testing House have been greatly 
extended and modernized under the expert supervision of a Technical 
Adviser. The installation now comprises 18 ovens with a working capacity 
of 300 tests per diem. Enough space has been made available to increase the 
number of these ovens should the demands for tests continue to increase 
at its present rate. 

The conditioning ovens, balances, motors and fans are regularly over- 
hauled by expert mechanics. 

The boxes of weights in use are also regularly checked with a- set of 
gold-plated master weights duly certified by the Physical Department of 
H.E.M.^s Government. 

IV -Hvndijng ok Svmpijng, F/rc'. 

It must be clearly understood that the various stages of testing, from 
the drawing of samples to the drying process and preparation of certificates, 
are entrusted to different members of the Staff in different Departments. 
This procedure is insisted upon by the managers in order that risks of 
error or irregularity may be obviated. 

V— SuppLKMKm' \RY Activities . 

The Alexandria Testing House, apart from the normal work on 
moisture, also acts as intermediary between exporters and spinners in the 
way of drawing cotton samples for type and staple. 

Samples are drawn by the Testing House Staff by approved methods 
and despatched to the spinners. Pending acceptance or rejection by 
spinners of the samples submitted to them, the cotton lots under offer are 
sealed and kept under the observation of Testing House officials. This 
branch of the work is carried out by a specially trained staff, and has so 
far proved very satisfactory to both parties. 

The Management has now under consideration the question of develop- 
ing the services rendered to the cotton industry in general. 
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It lb piopobed to oiftiinize <inil equip a special laboiaLoiy foi the purpose 
oi carrying out special tests in connection with the estimalKm of the ciunlity 
of various cotton types. Lhese tests aie alioadv being called for by 
certain merchants and c\poiteis on the cotton niaiket, and ate being cariiecl 
out for them at present at the spinning test mill at (b/a (Cano). 

The Testing House will, it is hoped, shoitly be able to ofl'er facilities 
in connection with investigations into the causes of uqection of cotton lots 
or complaints by spinnois. 

The marked improvement in the demands for tests is reflected in the 
improved financial situation of the Testing House. However, a still fuithoi 
increase in the number of tests is icquircd to place the Testing House on a 
sound financial basis, and if the picsent impiovemonl continues the next two 
years should cover the deficiencies experienced in the fiist ycaCs develop- 
ment of the Institution. 

The lack of interest in testing in Alexandria is still most noticeable 
on the part of spinners, mainly clue, it is supposed, to the fact that spinners 
have not yet troubled to investigate the advantages to be gained by testing 
in Egypt. The Managers ate always willing to give any prospective 
spinner clients the fullest information on the methods employed in the 
Testing House and on the facilities afforded in connection with humidity 
tests at port of embarkation. That these advantages are leal is shown by 
the fact that those spinners who have realized the advantages of Alexandria 
Testing House have now become regular clients of the establishment. 


Moisture Tests on Egyptian Cotton. 


TABULATION NO. 11 

Re fort f re pared by N. S. PE ARSE, Ge^ieral Secretary^ International 
Cotton Federatiouj Manchester , far the Meeting of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee j Sih-MaTia, July 27, 1936. 


The present tabulation lefeis to the results of those tests receivcxl 
at the Head Office since the last taliulation was prc'parecl tor the Meeting 
of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, held in connection with the Milan 
and Rome Congress, in April and May, 1935. 

A large number of tests have boon received, namely 923, rofoitiug to 
60,666 bales. The weighted or true average moisture fiercontago for these 
tests is shown in the tabulation as 9.47 per cent. This figure compares 
with the previous tabulations as follows : — 


Submitted at 7uricli, June 1028 

„ „ Brussels, May, 1920 .. 

„ „ Barcelona, September, 1029 

„ „ Stresa, May, 1 030 

„ „ Cairo, January, 1931 .. 

„ „ London, Echruary, 1032 

„ „ Windermere, July, 1932 

„ Prague, June 1933 
„ „ Cairo, February, 1034 

„ „ Milan, April-May, 1935 

Now the figure is 


0 • 001 % moisture ('oii ten t 
8 * 960 % 

0-480% 

0-175% 

8*830% 

8*760% 

8-890% 

8-063% 

8 - 800 <;i 

0*23% 

0-47% 


Tests were received relating to 25 different shippers, but only two of 
these shippers succeeded in shipping below 8.5 per cent., the recognized 
standard of moisture for raw cotton, and only six shippers averaged below 
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8.9 per cent., i.e., 19 shippers out of the total of 25» shipped their cotton 
last season with an average moisture content of over 8.9 per cent. 

Shipments varied between 6.88 per cent, and 11.66 per cent., but as will 
be seen from the following tabulation, the prepondeinling proportion of the 
shipments, namely 58.83 per cent., fell between 8.9 per cent and 10 per 
cent of moisture content. 


Shipments 


No ot 

Percentage of 

Per cen t. 


Shipments 

Total Shipments 

Under 7 


2 

*22 *1 

7—8*1 


22 

2*38 y 9*10 

8*1— 8*5 


60 

6*50 J 

8*6— 8*9 


165 

16*79 

8*9—10 


643 

58*83 

10—11 


134 

14*52 ^74*1] 

Over 11 


7 

*76 J 


im 100*00 


A certain number of shippers are sincerely endeavouring to ship between 
8.5 per cent, and 8.9 per cent. ; these shipments falling under this category 
are 16.79 per cent,, but the high percentage of shipments, 74.11 fer cent, 
aho^i'e 8.9 fer cent.j shows that a large proportion of the Alexandria shippers 
are still damping the cotton excessively. Only 9.10 per cent, of the ship- 
ments contained moisture below 8.5 per cent. 


ANALYSIS OF TESTS TAKEN FOR MOISTURE IN 
EGYPTIAN COTTON. 




No. of 

No. of 





No of 

Tests 

Tests 

No. oi 

Under 

Over 


Tests 

under 

over 

Bales 

S-5% 

8-5% 


taken 

8-6% 

8*5% 


Dry 

\\'et 



(dry) 

(wet) 




1. 

1 

1 



35 

7*76 

— 

2^ 

4 

I 

3 

195 

8*13 

— 

3. 

2 

1 

1 

200 

- 

8*53 

4. 

24 

5 

19 

943 


8*65 

5. 

55 

21 

34 

2,314 


8*72 

6. 

12 

3 

9 

270 

- 

8*83 




TOLERANCE 

LINE 



7 

01 

13 

78 

2,742 

- 

8*98 

8. 

16 

3 

13 

543 


9*07 

0 . 

59 


53 

2,024 


9*12 

10. 

51 

0 

42 

3,565 


9*33 

11. 

5 


5 

300 


9*35 

12. 

1 

- 

I 

10 


9*37 

13. 

17 

1 

16 

675 


9*38 

14. 

13 

1 

12 

486 


9*40 

15. 

40 

5 

35 

4,507 


9*56 

16. 

460 

11 

449 

34,298 


9*57 

17. 

1 



1 

10 


9*57 

18. 

20 



20 

2,648 


9*58 

19. 

13 

1 

12 

591 

- 

9*59 

20. 

6 



6 

480 


9*59 

21. 

6 

1 

5 

759 


9*77 

22. 

4 



4 

102 


9*84 

23. 

13 



13 

2,538 


9*88 

24. 

1 



1 

125 

-- 

10*37 

26. 

8 

1 

7 

246 

- 

10*39 


923 

84 

830 

60,660 







Weighted 
Average . . 







9*47 
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Egyptian Cotton Contract Bases. 


The following extract from the Egyptian Gazette indicates that the 
difficulties which have been apparent for some time in the Liverpool Market 
are equally experienced on the Alexandria Exchange, and for a considerable 
time a committee has been sitting in Liverpool to make the futures contract 
broader and more convenient to work. 

“ It has long been felt that the present contracts are ill-adiusted to 
the altered needs of the market, arising partly from the marked improve- 
ment in the average grade of recent crops and partly from the radical 
changes which have taken place contemporarily in the proportionate 
production of the leading varieties. Various suggestions have been put 
forward to meet the problem, but, as far as Alexandria is concerned, the 
proposals which appear to have found favour with the majority of 
traders were the following, which were adopted almost unanimously 
at an extraordinary general meeting of members of the Minet-cl-Bassal 
Spot Exchange : — 

(1) That, for the existing Sakel and Uppers contracts there should 
be substituted a ‘ long-staple ’ contract, and a ‘ medium-staple ' 
one, the basic variety in each case being the lowest priced 
cotton on the tenderable list in the respective categories at the 
time of delivery, and 

(2) That the basic grades of the two new contracts alike should be 
Fully Good Fair/ Good instead of Fully Good Fair. 

It is understood that these recommendations have been 
passed on for the consideration of the Alexandria Futures 
Exchange Commission, after which it is assumed that they will 
be submitted to the Government. 

The introduction of contracts on these terms in place of the 
present ones should certainly tend (under normal conditions of 
demand) to bring futures prices more closely into line with spot 
rates than they have been for a long time past. It should also 
tend to establish the theoretically normal relationship between 
futures months in which near options would stand at that dis- 
count under succeeding ones which would represent the cost of 
carrying cotton over the intervening period. Speculative 
interests are in no position as a rule to take up cotton against 
contract holdings. Under present conditions operators are 
usually concerned to maintain their near month positions until the 
eleventh hour in order to profit by the large differences resulting 
from the impracticability of tendering. If the relationship of 
futures and spot were such as to make delivery against hedges 
a commercial proposition, the effect would be to induce bulls to 
prry forward their accounts from the proximate deliveries well 
in advance of their maturity.’’ 

The attention of the Committee has been chiefly devoted to the 
Sakellarides Contract, which, owing to the scarcity of tenderable cotton, 
has been subject to the attacks of speculators who have been able to mani- 
pulate the market to the disadvantage of spinners. The basis of the new 
contract is to be Giza 7, with protective clauses introducing certain other 
long-staple varieties as tenderable against the contract. 

The more important contract from the spinners’ standpoint is the C.I.F. 
contract, for delivery of actual staple. English spinners do not often take 
up dockets, but a very large business is done against known marks of cotton. 
The Liverpool C.I.F. contract is very carefully drawn up, and it would be 
a mistake to alter it in any material point. Any attempt to make C.I.F. 
cotton purchases acceptable, subject to allowances, would be a great 
mistake. At the same time, the clause providing for arbitration, re-tender 
and re-sale to the seller or rejection of a second tender, should be care- 
fully maintained. 

A spinner has to produce a certain type of yarn, which the buyer of such 
yarn expects to meet his requirements, whatever may be the quality of anv 
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particular crop from which the yarn is spun, and the basis of any C.I.F. 
contract should be that bearing a mark representing a definite style of cotton. 
Such type should be invariable whatever may be the crop. The experience 
of spinners has not always been fortunate in this lespect, and a buyer is 
often told that owing to the special crop conditions the quality of the 
cotton represented by the mark varies accordingly. If the basis of a C.I.F. 
contract could be the quality which the spinner thinks he has bought, it 
would save him many anxious hours. ^ There are fortunately many shippers 
who make this point a matter of conscience in dealing with their merchants, 
and the implied agreement which cannot be framed in any contract is 
honoured by them. 


Progress Report on the Spinning 
Test Station at Giza. 


By H, A. HANCOCK , Ministry of Agriculture , Egyi)t. 


The Spinning Test Mill at Giza^ which commenced operations last year, 
has now nearly completed its first full season, in the course of which over 
^0 samples have been subjected to spinning tests apart from a number of 
“ micro " spinning tests. The spinning technique outlined in the 1935 
Progress Report to this meeting has proved rapid and convenient, and the 
accuracy of the testings has been checked up in various ways and found to 
be satisfactory. For instance, series of varieties grown in different locali- 
ties give closely parallel results, as do first and second pickings of the same 
varieties grown in one chequer. In addition to checks of spinnings one 
against the other in our own mill, a series of 42 samples grown in various 
localities were halved — taking precautions to obtain good sampling — and 
one-half of each sample was spun at Manchester into 80’s and lOO’s combed, 
while the other half of each sample was spun into 60' s and lOO's double 
carded by our standard technique at Giza. Taking the average of the four 
spinnings as the correct evaluation for each sample, it was found that the 
spinnings of 60’s double carded at Giza gave such closely parallel results 
that not a single sample was placed out of the correct order in any of the 
eight groups into which the samples were classified. 

General parallelization between spinnings of carded and of combed yarns 
was not unexpected, but such close agreement had hardly been hoped for, 
since of course the strength level is considerably higher with combed yarns. 
A further half-dozen samples were similarly spun at the two places, but 
without special precautions being taken in sampling, and deviations of one 
or two per cent, then became apparent between the two sets of spinnings. 
Since important decisions sometimes depend on differences no greater than 
this, the necessity for the best possible sampling in spinning test work is 
once more demonstrated. The general practice at Giza in abstracting a 
small sample from* a larger is to divide the latter into 20 parts, taking 
a little from each part, and this method is found to give consistent results. 

In view of the consistency of the results, and as the mill staff grew 
expert in the handling of 5-lb. samples, we were encouraged to reduce the 
size of the spinning test sample, to 1,000 grams (2\ lbs.), although for 
the time being the precaution is being taken to^ sample from larger amounts 
until the degree of variation due to sampling is evaluated. All our 
spinnings are now conducted on samples of this size, leaving a larger pm- 
portion of the breeder's samples over, for grading and inspection by 
interested parties in Europe. 

A novel technique for the spinning of very small samples has also been 
developed, for circumstances where the amount of material is bmited and 
only low accuracy is called for, as in rejecting the poorer half of a number 
of new hybrid cottons of unknown value. , . , 

Only 100 grams of cotton — a small handful — are used in these micro- 
scopic spinning tests. It is found possible to subject these forlorn 100 
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grams to two carding processes, a wrapping, and one head of drawing; 
and to spin two leas of 30*s yarn from it on to each of four bobbins, Onl> 
about 30 grams of the original 100 reaches the spinning frame, which is 
the new Compound Spinnei of Casablancas and spins direct from draw- 
frame sliver with a draft of over 100. The standard error of a single 
spinning test under these conditions, but using well-sampled material, is 
less than 10 per cent., and three men can put through over 100 samples m 
a week, using only a carding engine, a drawframc, and a spinning frame. 
Such methods have value in special circumstances only, and of course 
cannot be used for tests having any claims to precision. 

Besides the examination of the Plant Breeding Section’s multitudinous 
collection of new cottons, two large-scale series of spinnings by the standard 
technique have been undertaken during the year. These are the investi- 
gation of mixings of all the different varieties of Egyptian cotton — whethei 
known to commerce or not — and the tabulation of yarn strength and staple 
characters of all the main commercial Egyptian cottons in two grades. 

The technical literature seems to be entirely lacking in information 
about these subjects, and although many practical men must have acquired 
a good working knowledge of mixings, they apparently keep their informa- 
tion to themselves. With all the facilities afforded bv a cotton -breeding 
farm close at hand, our spinning mill is peculiarly competent to deal with 
this problem, and the effect of the various combinations of hair strength, 
length and weight and grade in mixings is being studied. 

Although the tabulation of commercial cottons is not yet completed, 
definite results of considerable importance have already been obtained. 
It is found that the relative price of each of the long-staple varieties is 
in the long run closely proportional to its yarn strength, plus some basis 
dependent upon economic conditions. This generalization holds whatever 
the staple length, lustre, colour, or grade. The most important feature 
about a cotton in the spinner’s eyes is apparently the number of pounds it 
will register on his lea-testing machine, and he is prepared to pay only 
comparatively small premiums for anything else. Incidentally, this dis- 
covery justifies the yarn-testing method for determining the commercial 
value of new varieties; the values are given by the lea nroducts. 

It is also found that the taker-in waste of a cotton is an accurate inverse 
measure of its grade as estimated bv the graders at Alexandria, and 
generally speaking yarn strength is inversely proportional to grade as 
shown by the following series of graded Giza 7’s : — 


Grade 

F.G.F, 

F.G.F./G. 

G. 

G./F.c;. 

F.G. 

Taker-in waste % 

7-1 

6*8 

5-0 

4*6 

4*1 

Lea Product in 60's 

2210 

2260 

2316 

2485 

2530 


Figures such as these are a striking testimonial to the Alexandria 
merchant’s skill in placing cottons for grade, but he does not appear to he 
quite so generally successful in placing cottons for strength. 

Some light has been thrown on the quality of low grade Sakels, about 
which spinners have been complaining for some years. There is found to 
be a bigger difference in strength between F.G. and F.G.F. with Sakel than 
with any other variety, and the cause is probably to be ascribed to damage 
by cotton-worm. The defect lies in the F.G.F. , for F.G. Sakel appears 
to be as good as ever it was. The price of F.G.F. Sakel has responded 
to its quality, and there is a correspondingly large margin between F.G. 
and F.G.F. prices; that is to say, the spinner pays for strength in Sakel 
F.G.F. at very much the same rate as he pays for strength than any other 
long-staple Egyptian variety. 

Sakel is now definitely vanishing from the Egyptian market, and the 
only question is how long the process will take. When this Federation 
holds its meeting in Cairo next year, the Ministry of Agriculture will show 
cottons which are from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, stronger than the best 
Sakels that ever came out of Egypt, grade for grade, and there is no 
reason to think that the trade will be unable to obtain the high strength 
cotton to which they are accustomed, through the passing out of the Sakel 
variety. 

* 5-lb. samples are fed without any previous cleaning to an all-Roubaix wire 
<‘ard, carded a second time, give three heads of drawing and three speed frame 
operations, and ring spun from double roving, using Casablancas’ system at all 
drafts after the drawframe. 
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The Effect of Jute on the Spinning 
Value of Cotton. 


By l\\ LAWRENCE BALLS and II. A. HANCOCK, 


In the report to the Rome Congress of 1935 we gave the results of tests 
devised to ascertain how much additional cost of production resulted from 
jute-handling as compared with all-cotton handling in the field, ginnery, and 
baling presses. Tt was concluded that one-twentieth of a penny per pound 
was added to spinning costs by the presence of these traces of jute, an 
amount which, though small, is equal to the extra cost of cotton handling. 

In the present account we propose to deal with another aspect of the 
matter, namely the depreciation in strength, and therefore in value, of the 
product. This it has been possible to do in the Spinning Test Mill at Giza 
with high precision under our particular conditions. The previous study of 
production cost, on the other hand, being based essentially on statistical 
studies, could only be done under industrial conditions. 

With high-grade cotton to which jute is added, we have found that there 
is a small depreciation in the value of the yarn, to which we are able to 
assign a definite value in points of a penny per pound from the results 
of other studies done at Giza. It is clear that this must be added to our 
previous figure, the position being that a spinner whose costs of production 
have been increased by live penny points due to the presence of iute, and 
has thereby produced yarn which is worth, say, one penny point less, will 
lose a total of six penny points per pound of yarn sold. 

The results of our experimental spinnings were most surprising, and 
seem at first sight to deny the spinners’ claims about the deleterious effects 
of jute. The jute was obtained by scraping the surface of jute bags, and 
consisted of fibres and fluff averaging less than half an inch in length, but 
occasionally much longer. The principle of rediictio ad absurdum was 
applied in designing the experiments, and the six sets of spinnings of 
the first group tested were made up to contain 0 per cent., per cent., 
per cent, 1 per cent., 1 per cent., and 4 per cent. Although the cotton 
used was of exceptionally good staple and grade, being Fully Good Sakel, 
we reasonably expected that the 4 per cent, jute mixing would be quite 
unspinnable, and only included it in order to define the upper limit of jute 
content; but actuallv it spun very well. 

It may help to define the significance of these percentages if we note 
that the jute tare of an export bale is approximately 1 per cent, of the bale 
weight, so that if the whole bale cover were fed along with the cotton in the 
blowing room, this would be less drastic than our last two mixings. At the 
other extreme wc have reason to think that the normal jute-contammation 
in cotton w^hich has been carefully handled is less than 0.01 per cent., this 
amount coming mostly from the sacks in which the seed cotton is placed; 
this is less than the amount of iute in our most dilute mixture. 

The results of these six spinnings are shown in Fig. 1, the strengths 
being expressed as the product of lea strength by counts. No great 
reduction of strength is found, and compared with depreciation which can 
occur due to a drop in grade for instance, the magnitude of the str^gth 
depreciation due to jute is trivial. A drop of one grade from Fully Good 
down to Good represents a drop of 200 or more in the lea product at 
60’s; whereas the addition of oh cent, of jute, which is alinost 

certainly more than occurs in Egyptian bales, only reduces the lea product 
by 35. We estimate that this depreciation in strength reduces the value of 
the bale by about three shillings. ... 

Another point of interest is the form of the curve relating lute-nercentage 
to yarn-strength. Tt is the reverse of our expectation, which was that 
minute amounts of jute would weaken the yarn minutely, but that each 
successive increase in that amount would weaken the yarn more and more, 
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until 4 per cent, jute would be unspinnable. Actually the reverse relation 
holds, and minute amounts of jute have the biggest relative effect. 

The admixed jute persisted through the carded preparation right up to 
the ring-frame in approximately the same relative proportions as were 
originally added; this was shown by collecting the jute fibres falling around 
the thread guides at each spindle. Some of the jute was removed at the 
card, but the taker-in waste figures show that more than half the added jute 
remained in the cotton. Spinnings at both 60’s and lOO’s (3.6 twist factor) 
were entirely trouble free, and even lOO^s the number of breaks during 
spinning only amounted to about 9 per 100 spindle-hours, the 4 per cent, 
not being distinguishable from the other mixings. This in spite of the fact 
that the roving bobbins of the 4 per cent mixings were recognizable from a 
distance of several yards by their speckled brown appearance. 

In view of this rather surprising result, a second series of spinnings was 
undertaken on a lower grade cotton, a Giza 7 of grade Fully Good Fair. 
This sample had been cotton-handled throughout and had never been in 
contact with jute. As perhaps might have been expected, the addition of 
jute had even less effect at low grade; and in fact we were unable to measure 
the effect at the low percentages tested, although the heavier mixing still 
contained more jute than normally occurs in Egyptian cotton. The 
spinnings of the Giza 7 F.G.F. gave the following results : — 

rerccutago jute added .. None 1/256% 1/6^ ‘Jo 

Lea Product at OO’s . , i>446 2440 2465 

With either grade of cotton, therefore, our spinnings indicate that jute 
added in the small quantities estimated to be normally present has a very 
small effect on yarn strength. 

We hesitate to say to what extent our results apply to normal industrial 
conditions, for it is possible that our deviations from ordinary spinning 
practice are such that jute fibres disturb our processing less. It is also 
uncertain if the common assertion that jute causes bad spinning implies a 
reduction in yarn strength as well as an increase in ends down during 
spinning. The Spinning Test Mill differs from most commercial mills not 
only in its very stable atmospheric conditions, but also in its use of Casa- 
blanca's Drafting System with low drafts at all three speed frames and 
medium drafts at the spinning frame, and the use of cork roller-covers 
from the drawframe onwards. Both 60's and lOO’s were spun from 8-hank 
roving on 12-in. rings at a spindle speed of 8,000 r.p m. That the process- 
ing is satisfactory^ may be seen from the lea product of over 3,000 obtained 
from the control Sakel at 60's, using only a double-carded preparation 
without combing. Under these particular cohditions of efficient drafting we 
can say definitely that the effect of small amounts of jute is almost negli- 
gible and even the increase from 1 per cent, jute to 4 per cent, iute depre- 
ciates the yam strength so little that it looks possible to continue ihv cui vi‘ 
to include much more jute without breakdown. 


A Note of the Outlets for. Egyptian 
Cotton by Countries and Varieties.* * 


By M. ALl YEHIA. 


A study of the outlets for Egyptian cotton, country by country, is of 
interest not solely from the standpoint of our trade in this article but also 
in so far as the general commercial policy of our Government is concerned. 

With this in mind, the data forming the subject of this paper have been 
collected with an eye to a broad and general view. It has therefore been 

* Statistics of Egyptian exports by countries and varieties for the years 1932-33, 
1933-31^, 1934-35, and for the cniTcnt season up io May 21, aic alt ached. 
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necessary to draw comparisons between the present consumption of our 
customers as against that of pre-war years, and to consider the factors that 
have led to variations, in cases where these occur. 

One must, in the first place, make allowances for tenilorial changes 
resulting from the war. Once this factor is borne in mind, one tan proceed 
with an analysis of each customer’s takings. To maintain the general 
nature of this note, no actual figures are given, but only percentages of 
Egypt’s total cotton exports in any particular year. 

The United Kingdom has always been and still remains our best 
customer, but her relative importance has considerably diminished. At one 
time she took from 55 to 60 per cent, of our exports, and during the war 
(in 1917-18) her purchases amounted to 71 per cent, or our exports, but she 
subseqently lost considerable ground until, during the 1934-35 season, she 
took no more than 27 per cent. It must not be forgotten therefore, that pub- 
lished figures do not necessarily reflect actual consumption of our cottons in 
England, since Liverpool is an important spot market from which foreign 
buyers frequently secure supplies. Both America and the Continent buy in 
Liverpool from time to time, whilst, for some years after the war, Russia’s 
supplies of Egyptian all came from that market. But this country com- 
pletely ceased her purchases there when she opened up direct relations with 
us. Had this not been the case, the decline in English takings would 
doubtless have been more rapid, for the textile industry has been making 
great strides in other countries, notably in America, and especially in the 
Far East (India, China, and above all Japan). 

During the current season though, there has been a satisfactory increase 
in English takings, which have moved up again to 35 per cent., thanks partly 
no doubt to the recent visit to London of the Egyptian Commercial Delega- 
tion and the restriction of Japanese takings as a result of the raising of our 
tariff barriers on Japanese goods. 

France has at all times been a steady buyer of our cottons, and her per- 
centage has gradually grown from 9 per cent, before the war to a figure 
varying between 12 per cent, and 18 per cent, in recent years The increase 
is chiefly due to the annexation of Alsace with its advanced textile industry, 
and, on the whole, France can be looked upon as one of our most faithful 
and regular customers. 

The case of Russia is obviously rather peculiar. Prior to 1914 her 
territory included Poland, with its many important mills, and at that time 
we sold Russia about 8 per cent, of our crop. During the war, as can be 
imagined, she was unable to continue her takings, and subsequently the 
change of regime for a long time prevented any direct relationships. During 
that period Russia secured her supplies in Liverpool, and it was not until 
1923-24 that she made a timid beginning here, though she lost little time in 
vastly increasing direct purchases until they reached their peak in 1930-31 
with 80,000 bales, equivalent to 8 per cent, of our crop. A rapid decline 
followed, and to-day Russia has practically ceased to show interest, having 
herself become a producer of Egyptian cotton from seed procured here. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire accounted, in pre-war days, for 5 per cent, 
to 6 per cent, of our sales abroad, and if we include nil tbe countries that 
formerly made up the Dual Monarchy^ (Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary) we find that this figure has remained more or less stationary. 

Italy in the past was one of our smaller outlets, taking barely 3 per cent, 
to 4 per cent,, but the great development of her textile industry has reacted 
favourably on her takings, which, in a normal year, now vary between 
8 per cent, and 9 per cent. During the present season business has, of 
course, been affected by sanctions and, in consequence, shipments to Italy 
have declined to about 5 per cent. It is, however, to be expected that an 
eventual change in the situation would lead to a reawakening of Interest, 
though this might be somewhat restricted by currency difificulties. 

Germany, of course, was always one of our best customers, taking from 
8 per cent, to 10 per cent, of our crop before the war. The loss of Alsace 
naturally affected the position and, for a^ whole decade, her takings stood at 
only 4 per cent, lo 6 per cent., hut an improvement then set in, thanks to 
the reorganization of her textile indiustry, and in 1932-33 we shipped her 
some 13 per cent, of our crop. Unfortunately, currency difnculties have 
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rather handicapped business since then, dealings being now affected on 
special compensation terms. In other words, Germany’s takings hence- 
forth depend on our consumption of her exports. 

For many years both before and after the war, Spain was only a minor 
outlet, accounting for 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, per annum, but in 1929 
a gradual improvement began, and she now holds 6 per cent. rank. Re- 
organization of her textile industry is the cause. 

Switzerland has been a very constant friend, with 4 per cent, her regular 
figure for many years. 

A number of new European outlets have been securjsd of late. Sweden, 
for one, first nibbled at our Uppers cotton when American prices moved to 
too high a level, and she has maintained interest ever since. 

Then we have Roumania, where prospects seem to be quite encouraging, 
as we, on our part, buy much from her, whereas the United States them- 
selves produce timber and oil, which are Roumania’ s chief exports. 

Prior to 1930-31, India made no showing on our export lists, but during 
that season the failure of the East African cotton crop led her to purchase 
as much as 8 per cent. (82,000 bales) of the Egyptian crop. Since then her 
takings have fluctuated violently in sympathy with East African conditions, 
varying between 2 per cent, and 7 per cent., but it seems certain that, apart 
from the ephemeral interest manifested by certain spinners, our growth have 
secured a firm footing in other Indian mills. 

China is another post-war customer, small perhaps, but with a tendency 
to regular growth. 

Japan, needless to say, is far and away our best buyer in the Far East. 
Prior to 1914 she regularly took about 2 per cent, of our annual production, 
but the war stimulated this market, and the tremendous advance in the 
Japanese textile industry (particularly in so far as fine yarns are concerned) 
reacted most favourably on her purchases, which rose in 1934-35 to 10 per 
cent., only to fall back this year to 8 per cent, as a result of our Govern- 
ment’s tariff on Japanese cotton goods, destined to protect local industry. 
In view, however, of the somewhat similar action adopted by the United 
States, it is probaole that the conclusion of an Egypto-J apanese treaty will 
be facilitated, and in that case we can again expect to increase our sales 
in that quarter. 

The story of our cotton dealings with the United States is one of ups 
and downs. She first took real interest in our growths at the beeinning of 
the war and promptly took a big place, buying 21 per cent, of our crop and 
increasing her takings to a peak of 35 per cent. Nati^rally, she thus became 
a leading factor in the tendency of Egyptian cotton values, but the imposition 
of the 7 cents tax on imported long staples killed the trade which revived 
when the tax was reduced, only to dwindle again to a mere 3 per cent, or 
5 per cent, when the tax was re-imposed. 

An outlet that is of glowing importance is to be found at our doors, in 
other words, local consumption. This was of very little account before the 
war, but has grown considerably in recent years and accounts at present for 
some 5 per cent, of the crop, “with a tendency to expand. 


As will be seen from the bird’s-eye view given above, outlets have been 
affected by a variety of factors. The principal conclusions we can draw 
therefrom are that the birth of new textile centres and the expansion of the 
old have a strong influence on the direction our exports take, and an out- 
standing feature has been the shifting of the centre of textile gravity (if 
such a term can be used) from the West to the East. 

Then again, a large proportion of our crop has nowadays to be sold to 
countries who exercise some form of control, whether it take the s^’ane of 
currency restrictions or of rationing. In conseauence, the 'P'gvptian Govern- 
ment will find much advantage in studving the possibility of ronrluding 
trade agreements with those countries which are willing and able to make 
use of our cotton.^ For figures speak, and the strongest argument in favour 
of such a policy is that cotton accounts for 85 per cent, of this country’s 
exports. 
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Country 

1932/33 

Per 

cent. 

1933/34 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

1934/35 cent. 1936/36* 

Per 

cent 

England 

937,217 

50 

987,890 

48 

423,532 

37 

286,279 

36 

France . . 

219,948 

12 

246,122 

12 

127,272 

11 

104,437 

13 

Germany 

03,136 

3 

87,857 

4 

88,115 

7 

42,822 

5 

Japan . . 

102,043 

5 

87.261 

4 

122,883 

11 

79,926 

10 

Spain . . 

C6,851 

3 

66,791 

3 

58,013 

5 

37,892 

5 

Italy . . 

106,225 

5 

157,749 

8 

92,088 

8 

84,694 

10 

British In dies . . 

56,411 

3 

33,108 

2 

43,947 

4 

14,429 

2 

Czecho-Slovakia 

32,483 

2 

46,958 

2 

44,529 

4 

53,891 

7 

Switzerland 

37,809 

2 

34,608 

2 

34,410 

3 

17,741 

2 

U.S.A 

154,822 

8 

243,794 

12 

55,333 

5 

35,811 

4 

Poland 

20,690 

1 

24,068 

1 

8,313 

— 

1,302 

— 

China . . 

12,944 

— . 

8,836 

— 

9,933 

— 

4,994 



Austria 

13,404 

— 

6,802 

— 

3,387 

- — 

3,769 

— . 

Hungary 

4,123 

— 

2,260 

— 

3,676 

— 

847 

— 

Belgium 

12,137 

— 

4,476 

— 

2,211 

— 

518 

— 

Sweden 

413 

— 

1,377 

— 

2 

■ — 

75 

- — 

Canada 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

. — 

. — 

— . 

Other Countries 

8,418 


9,962 


9,761 


11,215 

1 

Total 

1,839,074 


2,049,919 


1,127,405 


780,642 



Country 

1932/33 

Per 

cent. 

MAARAD 

Per 

1933/34 cent. 

Per 

1934/35 cent. 1935/36* 

Per 

cent, 

England 

47,524 

17 

64,972 

16 

10,171 

4 

38,677 

16 

France . . 

35,489 

13 

45,846 

12 

31,073 

13 

29,238 

12 

Germany 

7,754 

3 

7,914 

2 

3,703 

1 

14,680 

6 

Japan . , 

33,587 

12 

66,749 

17 

41,207 

17 

37,702 

16 

Spain . . 

1,944 

— 

4,760 

1 

1,649 

— . 

1,182 

— . 

Italy . . 

1,310 

— 

2,516 

— 

6,619 

2 

365 

— 

British Indies . . 

49,957 

18 

47,236 

12 

26,796 

11 

25,027 

10 

Czecho-Slovakia 

15,521 

6 

28,517 

7 

31,840 

13 

29,665 

12 

Switzerland 

45,234 

16 

07,025 

17 

56,089 

23 

42,125 

17 

U.S.A 

3,528 

1 

10,318 

3 

2,794 

1 

9,507 

4 

Poland 

18,304 

7 

34,608 

9 

8,566 

4 

11,032 

4 

Cliina . , 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

2,537 

— 

— 

— . 

Austria 

— 

— 

145 

— 

8 

— 

262 

— 

Hungary 

440 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

Belgium 

1,423 

— 

671 

— 

220 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden 

— 

— 

— 

— 

111 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . • 

— 

— 

743 

— 

6,612 

3 

1,493 

— 

Other Countries 

12,203 

5 

8,281 

2 

9,252 

4 

4,796 

2 

Total 

274,268 


391,857 


239,237 


245,751 



* Up to 21st May, 1936. 
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Per 


Per 


I’oi 


Per 

Country 

J 932/33 

cent 

1033/34 

cent. 

193 1/35 

cent 

1935/36' 

cent. 

England 

ry2,44r) 

44 

110,952 

30 

219,012 

25 

369,031 

34 

France , . 

10,050 

13 

52,508 

17 

59,110 

7 

78,980 

7 

Germany 

11,019 

0 

32,140 

10 

80,101 

9 

120,045 

12 

Japan . . 

Spain . . 

8,587 

8 

1,018 

— 

33,004 

4 

33,708 

3 

90 

— 

4,114 

1 

18,018 

2 

23,378 

2 

Italy . . 

5,100 

4 

10,802 

5 

22, 1 32 

2 

15,217 

1 

17 

British In dies . . 

10,022 

8 

30,754 

10 

255!500 

20 

170,47(3 

Czecho- Slovakia 

1,005 

1 

3,821 


14,004 

2 

30,282 

3 

Switzerland 

3,420 

3 

24,382 

8 

41,528 

5 

31,122 

3 

U.S.A 

180 

— 

21,405 

7 

86,777 

10 

118,268 

11 

Poland 

1,008 

1 

789 


20,331 

2 

19,903 

2 

China .. 

2,042 

2 

891 


14,880 

2 

22,133 

2 

Austiia 

168 

— 

2,314 

— 

222 

- 

5,00(5 

— 

IJungaiy 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

780 

■ 

409 

' 

Belgium 

433 

— 

308 

— 

4,102 

- 

4,518 


Sweden 

— 

- 

149 

- 

815 


1,354 


Canada 

— 

. — 

4,391 

1 

3,720 


4,348 


Other Counlrics 

5,068 

5 

5,833 

o 

5.520 


9,671 

1 

Total 

119,184 


311,237 


883,552 


1,075,078 



ASHMOUNI & 7AGOKA 


Coun try 

Per 

1932/33 cent. 

1933/34 

f'er 

cent. 

IVr 

1034/45 cent 

Per 

1935/36+ cent. 

England 

1,014,037 

28 

1,977,365 

34 

1,335,985 

26 

1,457,072 

34 

France . . 

628,974 

18 

676,146 

12 

687,081 

13 

685,807 

10 

Germany 

575,420 

10 

831,203 

15 

411,570 

8 

378,057 

9 

Japan . . 

216,122 

6 

402,370 

7 

585,035 

11 

301,172 

7 

Spam . . 

209,474 

(3 

273,508 

5 

405,248 

8 

313,950 

7 

Italy . . 

351,075 

10 

507,802 

9 

504,511 

11 

231,991. 

5 

British In dies . . 

1,806 

. — 

115,008 

2 

230,012 

4 

94,309 

1 

Czecho-Slovakia 

93,981 

3 

127,910 

2 

137,324 

3 

135,050 

3 

Sw itzcrlan d . . 

125,201 

4 

1 47,5(35 

3 

171,254 

3 

127,510 

3 

U.S.A 

120,474 

3 

193,103 

3 

90,509 

2 

50,531 

1 

Polan d 

50,940 

1 

111,777 

2 

120,700 

2 

92,118 

2 

Chin a . . 

28,874 

— 

88,884 

2 

70,300 

1 

01), 807 

2 

Austria 

25,019 

— 

53,319 

J 

70,339 

1 

71,100 

2 

Hungary 

10,236 

— 

44,948 

— 

78,559 

1 

58,515 

1 

Belgium 

12,425 

— . 

32,786 

— . 

77,910 

1 

43,673 

1 

Siveden 

12,689 

— 

36,111 

— 

38,028 

- 

37,157 

1 

Canada 

— 

— 

29,692 


32,419 

.. . 

22,888 

— 

Other Countries 

51,525 

1 

67,340 

1 

169,961 

3 

176,394 

4 

Total 

3,629,781 


5,716,963 


5,283,357 


4,300,760 



♦ Up to 21st May, 1936. 
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OlllKU VARIETIES 


Countiy 

1032/33 

Pit 

cent 

1933/31 

Per 

cent. 

1934/35 

Per 

cent 

Per 

1935/36' cent 

England 

173,441 

30 

177,256 

34 

163,833 

37 

187,188 

52 

Trance.. 

(i;},30K 

11 

49.395 

8 

41,018 

9 

58,74/ 

10 

Oeiinany 

155,419 

27 

133,555 

25 

00,242 

14 

33, 125 

9 

Japan . . 

27 242 

5 

20.414 

6 

29, OK) 

7 

20,096 

6 

Spam . . 

22,093 

4 

21,798 

4 

9,313 

2 

6,627 

0 

Italy . . 

17.669 

3 

1 l,l-75 

3 

8,050 

2 

6.118 

2 

Jiritisli Indies . . 

16,572 

3 

20,217 

1 

38, SSI 

9 

5,871 

2 

Czeclio-Slovakia 

1 t,7(!4 

2 

16,448 

3 

15,677 

4 

2,154 


S’cvitzerlancl 

22,431 

11 

1 7,;{0(i 

3 

13,661 

3 

6,930 

2 

U.S A . . 

3,397 


6,363 

1 

] 9,500 

4 

7,036 

2 

J^oland 

3,557 


7,670 

1 

21,145 

5 

12,397 

3 

China . . 

27,448 

5 

9,152 

2 

740 

- 

8 


Austria 

690 


3,497 

- 

3,462 

J 

965 

— 

Hun,i>ary 

226 


1,670 

- 

3,511 

1 

059 


llcli^uun 

1,120 

- 

446 


6,628 

1 

3,288 

1 

Sweden 

1,198 

- 

- 

- 

2 


2 


Canada 

, - 


3,718 

- 

1,482 

— 

735 

- 

Other ( '(Hint lies 

19,791 

3 

23,725 

4 

5,6C3 

1 

4,585 

1 

Tot\i 

574,179 


527,921 

“ 

411,385 


357,431 



'lO'lAL EXPORTS 


L\'r Per J*er Per 

Countiy 1932/33 cent 1933/34 cent. 1934/35 cent 1935/30*'* cent 


England 

2,224,064 

35 

3,138,435 

37 

2,153,133 

27 

2,338,847 

35 

I'rant e . . 

903,769 

15 

1,061,017 

12 

945,914 

12 

957,278 

14 

Germany 

812,748 

13 

1,092,735 

12 

043.791 

8 

696,529 

9 

Japan . . 

Spain . . 

387,581 

6 

587,412 

7 

812,774 

10 

472,964 

8 

291,361 

5 

370,971 

4 

493,141 

6 

383.029 

0 

Italy . , 

182,318 

7 

699,344 

8 

093.400 

9 

338,388 

5 

British Indies . . 

134,768 

2 

240,323 

3 

594,079 

7 

274,112 

4 

Czecho-Slo^al^la 

158,414 

2 

221,060 

2 

244,334 

3 

251,648 

4 

Switzerlan d 

231,107 

4 

290,880 

3 

316,945 

4 

223,428 

3 

U.S A 

282,311 

4 

475,043 

5 

254,913 

3 

221,753 

3 

Poland 

94,558 

1 

178,912 

2 

179.051 

2 

136,752 

0 

China .. 

72,208 

1 

100,319 

1 

104,396 

1 

93,942 

I 

Austria 

39,881 

- 

65,987 

. — 

77,418 

1 

81,8.52 

1 

Hungary 

15,025 


48,884 

— 

80,526 

1 

60,430 

1 

Belgium 

27,538 


38,747 

— 

91,107 

I 

61,997 

1 

Sweden 

17,300 

- ^ 

37,637 

— 

38,958 

. — 

38,588 

— 

Canada 

- 

- 

38,544 


44,233 

-- 

29,464 

•> 

Other Couiilues 

97,905 

2 

115,141 

1 

200,157 

2 

200,661 

3 

Toial 

6,330,486 


8,090,997 


7,974,036 


0,759,602 



* Up to 21st May, 1936. 
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Grouping by Staple Length of Egyptian 
Cottons for Statistical Purposes. 


1. Since September, 1031, the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture in issuing 
the three annual estimates of ihe cotton crop has adopted the following 
grouping as a basis : — 

(a) Long-staple cottons over U ins., 

which includes Sakel, Sakha 4, Maarad, Giza 7 and 
Casuli. 

{b) Medium-staple cottons over U ins,, 

which includes Fouadi and Giza 3. 

(r) Medium-staple cottons over 1,', ins., 

which includes Zagora, Ashmouni, and other varieties. 

2. In 1935 the increase in the area cultivated with Giza 12 began to raise 
a difficult question as to which group it should be put in. Its length being 
roughly 1,^ ins., i.e., longer than Giza 7 and shorter than Sakel. Its 
spinning value is very liitle less than that of Giza 7, and it is expected to be 
sold cheaper, and in fact, as a highly yielding cotton, it is more directly 
competitive commercially with Fouadi and Giza 3, which are classed under 
Group B. 

3. It was suggested by Mr. C. H. Brown that it might be more satisfac- 
tory to change the basis of classification, leaving only full 11 -in. cottons, 
i.e., Sakel, Sakha 4, Maarad and Giza 26 as long-staple, and bring Giza 7 
down into the medium-long-stapled group, i.e., Group B), in which Giza 12 
will also be included. 

4. This suggestion was forwarded to the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations and to the Com- 
mission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal for opinion, and the following 
replies were received : — 

(a) The spinners of France, Czecho-Slovakia and England are in 
accordance with the suggestion, as the new classification was 
required for statistical purposes, and that the suggested basis 
should not be used on any account as a basis for future contracts. 
It was mentioned that the Liverpool Cotton Association, 
who are now Associate Members of the International Cotton 
Federation, are also in agreement with the suggestion. 

(h) The Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal replied that the 
Bourse of Minet-el-Bassal has proposed the creation of a contract 
called “ Long-staple Contract,” which will have to replace the 
actual Sakellaridis contract, and by which the seller will have 
the faculty to tender under this long-staple contract the variety 
Giza 7 concurrently with the varieties Sakellaridis and Maarad. 

It was also added that the Liverpool Exchange has, since last 
February, adopted a ‘‘ Long-staple ” Contract by which Sakel, 
Maarad and Giza 7 can be tendered, and the Commission con- 
siders that it is in the interest of Egypt that contracts of 
Alexandria should be in harmony with those of Liverpool, and 
for these reasons they urged to put Giza 7 under the long- 
staple group. 

The Commission also requested, if possible, to issue in the 
cotton crop forecasts the estimated total production of each 
variety separately, to which the Statistical Section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture is not prepared to accept at present, 
especially when other organizations issue their estimate of the 
crop collectively in one figure. 

Owing to the divergence of opinions, the Egyptian Ministry of Agri- 
culture wishes to submit the question to the Joint Egyptian Cotton Com- 
mittee for further discussion and opinion. 
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“DEPORT” IN THE COTTON MARKET. 


By U.E. Dr. VOCSSEF NAHAS BEY. 


For quite a long time quotations for cotton have been showing a premium 
of short maturity date over a long maturity date, between the months of the 
same cotton season as well as between those of the present crop and of the 
new crop. 

This persistent and often high “ deport naturally causes anxiety to 
those undertaking commercial operations on the Stock Exchange, since it 
makes margin operations difficult. 

It is clear that in a normal market forward deals should be at a premium 
over spot deals, and the long maturity date over the short. This premium^ 
when It represents the cost of storage of goods during the period between the 
two maturity ^ dates, constitutes a juslified contango. When this contango 
tends, in periods of stagnation, to exceed its normal limit, there arises a 
situation equally abnormal and unfavourable to the interests of the 
producers. 

The present “ deport ” does not arise, we think, from the scarcity of 
cotton, notably in America, where there still remain important stocks, un- 
controlled as well as owned by the Government or under Government 
supervision. 

Must the explanation be sought, as haa been asserted, in the fact the 
retained American stocks have to a great extent reduced the quantity of 
cotton for yarn, and made it difficult to supply the demand.? 

This explanation does not tally, on the one hand, with the importance of 
the uncontrolled stock, and, on the other hand, with the liberation of the 
cotton held, carried out in proportion to the capacity for absorption of the 
market. Government intervention has, however, unbalanced the market 
by damping the enthusiasm for speculation, and thus falsified the Stock 
Exchange quotations, which no longer reflect the true value of the goods. 

At all events, I think that this “ deport ” question deserves close study, 
in order that its true causes may be ascertained and the appropriate remedies 
applied. 

N.B. — “ Deport ’Ms a technical expression signifying that the price of 
futures for distant months are at a discount. 


Report of the Cotton Propaganda 
Committee. 


Prepared by }/,E, Dr. YOVSSEF NAHAS BEY. 


Propaganda on behalf of Egyptian cotton should be considered in the 
following two forms ; -- 

(1) Propaganda on behalf of raw material. 

(2) Propaganda on behalf of products made wholly or in a great 
measure with Egyptian cotton. 

The last form should be used in Egypt and in foreign countries. 

ihe inomoiii of writing, the uncontrolled stock in America stands at about 
2^ million bal('s. 
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CHAPThR 1. 

Propaganda on behalf of Raw Egyptian Cotton. 

This should especially aim at persuading cotton fa])inners to prefer our 
cotton. 

If the spinner is himself obliged to conform to the demandb of buyers of 
yam and the latter to the requirements of the consumer^ his co-operation 
cannot be ignored, for to him fails the choice between Egyptian cotton and 
similar cottons which give him the same quality of yarn, and he can, to a 
certain degree, influence his clientele and guide its choice. 

It is very much in our interest to approach the spinners of all countiies. 
We should overcome their conservatism and routine habits by insistent 
advertising, with the object of bringing to their knowledge all the advan- 
tages they have in using our cotton, as there are many who are ignorant of 
it. We should carefully note the objections they bring against its use, in 
order to remove them or at least to reduce their number. Lastly, wc should 
introduce them to all the facilities likely to attract them to our product. 

The following practical methods could be used : — 

(1) Visits to spinners of different countries, made as frequently 
as possible by our foreign representatives and by the Egyptian 
section of the Joint Cotton Committee. 

(2) The appointment of commercial attaches specialized in cotton 
ciuestions, who would do their utmost to foster close relations 
with the spinners of the countries to which they are nominated, 
and at whose disposal the Egyptian Government would annually 
put samples of our different varieties. The commercial attaches 
— or our representatives, where there are as yet no commercial 
attaches — would be commissioned to undertake large-scale 
advertising on behalf of our cotton, through the Press and by 
circulars, notes and statistics which they would send regularly 
to spinners. We are of opinion that the best factor of success 
in business matters is perseverance. 

(3) The establishment in Egypt of a Central Cotton Board, upon 
which the commercial attaches would depend, and which would 
direct their activities and furnish them with all necessary 
information. It would also reward with bonuses, prizes, pro- 
motions, etc., those whose efforts produced the most satisfactory 
results. 

This Central Board, composed of competent persons, would 
enjoy a certain amount of administrative autonomy which would 
leave its movements free, as they would not be placed under the 
lengthy routine method of authorization to which the ordinary 
State services are subject. It would have at its head an Under- 
secretary- of State. 

The Central Board would be in close contact with the business 
world and the Royal Stock Exchange and would study with them 
all the questions, as they present themselves, relating to an 
increased sale of our cottons. 

(4) The Egyptian Post Office could co-operate in a useful and in- 
expensive way in the advertising of our cottons by cancelling the 
postage-stamps of correspondence for abroad with a postmark 
recommending the use of the cottons. 

(5 The most effective publicity, however, is still cheapness. 

This we must attain by reducing the cost of production to a 
minimum, by intensifying the yield of the land, and by abolish- 
ing all taxes which press upon cotton. We are glad to note that 
the cotton policy of the Egyptian Government has for some time 
been directed towards this end. 
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(6) The displaying of samples of our cotton varieties in certain large 
townSj at exhilDitions and fairs, is advisable. 

(7) It would be greatly desirable to reduce the number of our 
Egyptian varieties and to maintain and keep veiy pure the most 
popular. 

The multiplicity of the varieties, and the instable quantities 
of each one of them, are extremely detrimental to the con- 
sumption of our cottons, the spinner being never sure of having 
a ’sufficient and uninterrupted supply of the variety of his choice, 


CHAPTER ll 

Propaganda on behalf of Articles made with Egyptian Cotton. 

(^) Propaganda in Egypt, 

This propaganda in the country should be made in an impressive fashion 
either by the Government or — and this we deem more effective — ^by a Com- 
mittee set up for this purpose. 

[a) Our aim is to induce all Egyptians to use^ whenever possible, 
only articles made wholly or principally with Egyptian cotton; 

(^) To persuade the Government to grant favoured Customs treat- 
ment for the said articles; 

(c) To stimulate in Egypt the movement so happily initiated by the 
Bank Misr for the creation of an Egyptian cotton industry. 

Let us examine these three points : — 

(a) Induce all Egyptians to use only articles made mth Egyptian cotton. 

This, for all the inhabitants of this country, is an obligation dictated 
as much by personal advantage as by patriotic duty. No opportunity of 
reminding them of it must he missed. We must also convince them that if 
certain of these articles are a little dearer, they are stronger and their 
greater resistance to wear makes up for the difference in price. 

Lastly, the great and rich people of the country, men and women alike, 
must as a whole set the example by using nothing but these articles for 
their clothing, underwear, shirts, socks, neckties, handkerchiefs, table-linen, 
bed-sheets, motor-tyres, etc., etc. 

(A) Cotton is certainly preferable to silk for shirts, dresses, etc. It is 
cheaper, more hygienic, washes better, lasts longer, and when Egyptian 
cotton is well combed and mercerized, articles as fine as beautiful pieces of 
silk can be made. 

(B) It is to be preferred to wool for winter underwear since it is a better 
absorber of perspiration, shrinks less, can be cleaned more easily, lasts 
longer, and from the hygienic point of view analysis has shown that it is the 
best clothing to wear next to the skin. 

(C) It is preferable to linen for sheets, handkerchiefs, table-cloths, 
table-napkins, etc., as when these articles are made with good Sakel cotton 
they become, after the first wash, as silky and fresh as the best linen articles, 
which cost three times as much. 

(D) Lastly, experience has shown that cotton is the clothing par excel- 
lence of hot countries. Dyed with the appropriate colours, it resists better 
than any other fabric the rays of the sun which are the cause of sunstroke. 

This brief and incomplete list of the advantages which cotton has over 
silk, wool, and linen, allows us to appreciate the enormous importance of 
advertising which, undertaken intelligently and persistently, would induce 
the inhabitants of this country to use nothing but articles with a basis of 
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Egyptian cotton. The programme for such propaganda couJd be drawn up 
in the following way : — 

(1) A manifesto addressed to Egyptians, in which appeal would be 
made to their patriotism as well as their personal advantages, 
by a Committee of Patronage, which His jVlaiesty the King 
would be solicited to take under his High Auspices, 

i2) Sustained advertising in all newspapers and magazines appearing 
in Egypt. 

(3) Posters in all railway stations, schools, Government and 
Administrative Offices, and in all public places. These posters, 
designed artistically and in a manner to attract attention, could 
also be placed in the principal streets, cafes, theatres, etc. 
Illuminated advertisements. 

(4) Publicity in schools and mosques, by schoolmasters and Imams, 
on all cinema screens, on the envelopes of all correspondence 
put in the post, through wireless broadcasts, etc. 

(5) Arrangements with the large stores to stimulate this publicity 
with displays, bargain sales, gifts, competitions, mannequin 
parades, etc. 

(6) Organization of two Cotton F^tes; one in the winter and the 
other in the summer of each year, when all those taking part 
would wear only articles of Egyptian cotton, and when prizes 
would be given for the best cotton dresses. 

(7) Permanent exhibition in the chief towns of Egypt of articles 
made with our cottons. 

(8) An annual exhibition called National Cotton Week. 

(9) Cinematograph films in Arabic, shown on the screen in Egyptian 
villages to draw attention to the advantage and necessity of 
using Egyptian cotton goods. 

(10) Encouragement by means of large bonuses to inventors of new 
industrial uses for our Egyptian varieties. 

This list need not be limited. The Committee of Patronage is willing to 
study many other methods. 

We suggest that this Committee of Patronage should embody repre- 
sentatives of the export trade, the large drapers^ stores, and the producers. 

ib) Persuade the Egyptian Government to grant favoured Customs treat- 
ment for articles made with Egyptian cotton. 

This measure, the efficacy of which cannot be denied and which has 
been proposed for motor-wheel wrappings, can also be applied to a great 
number of articles. We do not think that insurmountable difficulties, of a 
legal or diplomatic order, will stand in the way. 

It is only right that Egypt should favour by this means the consumption 
at home of articles made with her own cotton. All industrial countries can 
engage in manufacture of this kind and profit by Customs privileges. 

Two points to consider in regard to the establishment of this preferential 
tariff : — 

(a) That certificates of origin should establish unquestionably that 
the article has been made with Egyptian cotton. 

(^) That the reduction of duty should apply only to articles which 
would be, because of their price, too exposed to the competition 
of like articles made with other material. 

Another condition could be required whenever this arrangement were 
made— that the articles, for the duty to be reduced, should be clearly marked 
to the effect that it is made with Egyptian cotton (e.g., motor-tyres). 
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To which must be added that there will be no further object in having 
the preferential tariff in question when imported articles can be made in 
Egypt; on the contrary, at least for a while, it will be a protective tariff 
which will have to be borne in mind. 

(c) Stimulate in Egyft the movement so haffily undertaken hy the Bayik 
Misr for the creation of an Egyptian cotton industry. 

To-day when the stimulus has been given, when objections of a climatic 
and technical order arc removed, when the increase of population calls for 
new economic activity, the cotton industty should be developed in Egypt as 
it has been developed in other producing countries, notably in America 
and India. 

But efforts must aim at our cotton industry being entirely supplied by 
cotton produced in Egypt. 

[B) Profaganda Abroad. 

The^ mainspring of this propaganda should be the Cotton Board men- 
tioned in Chapter I, in collaboration with our diplomatic and commercial 
agency abroad and that of the Egyptian Advertising Committee (if it is 
decided to set it up) — it being evident that the methods employed cannot be 
absolutely the same for every country. Each would be suited by a special 
plan to be carefully studied. This is important, difficult work requiring 
a profound knowledge of the habits and customs of each region. 

The general lines can be laid down in this report as follows : — 

(1) The advertising should not have an aggressive character, i.e., 
it will avoid warring openly against goods made with cotton 
from other sources, but will content itself with setting forth 
skilfully the advantages of Egyptian cotton. 

(2) It will be profitable to secure the co-operation of the spinners 
and weavers of the varieties of Egyptian cotton, that of the large 
drapers’ stores, and of the leading commission agencies. 

With this object in view, the Egyptian Cotton Committee will be in a 
position to lay the foundations of a campaign to be undertaken on behalf 
of articles in Jumel,” after an exchange of views with the representatives 
of the three groups mentioned above. 

From this exchange of views, light will be thrown upon the problem as 
a whole and solutions found for all difficult points : differentiation between 
fabrics from the point of view of the source of their fibres, inspection, 
bonuses for meritorious work, financing, etc. 

(3) Publicity by means of the Press (newspapers and magazines), 
posters and illuminated advertisements, the cinema and the 
wireless, when carried out with method and discrimination 
cannot but be advantageous. 

However, we must take into account, in using this means of choosing 
sites and publications, of selecting advertisement formulae and most 
successful drawings, the vast expenditure to be incurred; these are all 
questions which deserve serious study by persons specialized in this branch 
of work. 

Thus the choice of periodical, to quote only this example, is a somewhat 
difficult problem; the industrial and commercial newspapers are more 
advisable than others for a certain type of advertisement, those read by 
ladies for another kind, etc., etc., 

Similarly, the formulae to be used are of capital importance ; they must 
hold the attention of the reader, stimulate his taste, and arouse in him 
the desire to buy. 

In order that the publicity campaign may be certain of the best chances 
of success, the efforts of all those interested must be co-ordinated. We 
must therefore get into touch with the organizations which have already been 
created for this purpose, notably in England and Germany. 

In short, a concrete plan studied with care and adequately prepared in 
all its details is indispensable at the outset. 
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CONSUMPTION OF EGYPTIAN COTTON AND 
ARTIFICIAL SILK. 


During the past 13 3'ear& the world^s production of artificial silk oi layon 
has increased from 104^500,000 lbs. to 1,093,690,000 lbs. This latter figure 
includes the staple fibre. The increase has been continuous from year to 
year, except in 1930, which was due to special conditions resulting from the 
curtailment of production in the United States of America. 

The prices shown in the table herewith are for the best quality viscose 
yarns in hank in the most popular denier. As they are British prices, the 
comparison is even less striking than it has been in other countries where 
there has been no excise duty, w'hich has probably had a restricting effect 
upon British consumption since it was introduced in 1925. 



Price of 150- 
Denier British 

Average Price 
of Egyptian 

World Ha yon 

World 

Consumption 
of Egyptian 


Viscose “ A ” 

Yarn, 60’s 

Production 

Cotton in 

^"ear 

Quality Hank ]| 

1 'wist in pence 

1,000 Ibs.ll 

bales. 

1923 .. 

S)/- 

31-50 

104,500 

808,000 

1924 .. 

7/6 

31-60 

140,800 

1,028,000 

1925' .. 

7/6 

39-36 

189,200 

070,000 

1926 .. 

7/- 

27-77 

218,090 

921,000 

1927 .. 

6/- 

27-94 

288,385 

993,000 

1928 .. 

5/3 

30-01 

369,775 

956,000 

1929 

4/0 

25-77 

440,740 

989,000 

1930 

4/- 

20-62 

410,225 

937,000 

1931 .. 

3/3 

15-58 

470,790 

863,000 

1932 ., 

3/3 

14-36 

518,576 

980,000 

1933 .. 

3/1 1 

14-21 

625,470 

934,000 

1934 .. 

2/7i 

16-63 

828,895 

1,108,000 

1935 .. 

2/4J 

15-94 

1,093, 690t 

1,084,000 

1936 .. 

2/44 

— 


508,000t 


* From July, 1925, to June, 1934, prices are inclusive of 1/- per lb. excise 
duty. Since then prices are inclusive of 6d. per lb. excise duty. 

t Including 161,785,000 lbs. staple fibre, which is largely spun on fine cotton 
machinery, selling in England at lid. per lb. in the raw state. 

X For the half-year ending January 31st, 1936. 

|j Furnished by the Textile Sc Engineering Press Bureau. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


A White Cotton for Egypt. 


Pater by H.E, FOVAD BEY ABA7.A, Director-General Royal Agricultural 
Society, For the Meeting oj the Joint Egyptian C ommittee , held at 
Stls’Maria {Switzerland),, July 28, 1936. 


Twelve years agOj in 1924, the technical stalf of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Egypt started a crossing between Maarad (which was also a 
creation of the same Society 14 years ago) and Sakel. 

A great amount of breeding work (where Dr. T. Fahmi, Senior Mycolo- 
gist to the Ministry of Agriculture, has given valuable help in the way 
of high wilt resistance) has been earned out on this newly-created cross 
before it was considered good enough for commercial propagation. 

The outcome IS a good yielder white cotton 1 7^ in. staple length, which 
we named Bahtim Abiad (Bahtim is the name of the Societie^s breeding 
farm near Cairo, Abiad is the Arabic word for white). 

Bahtim is whiter than Sakel, Giza 7 and Casuli. It is as white as the 
old Egyptian Abassi, and we got spinners reporting on it to he whiter in 
yarn than Peruvian Tanguis. 

The whiteness of Bahtim Abiad cotton makes it a type of its own, and 
therefore it is protected against undesirable mixing or blending with other 
cottons in Egypt. A similar natural protection due to a creamy brown 
colour has saved Maarad from mixine and deterioration. 

The seed resembles that of Maarad cotton, it is a medium-sized seed, 
less than half-covered with green fuzz and with an average per cent, lint 
of 31 to 32 lbs. The lint characteristics are : strength, length and fineness 
resembling those of piza 7. Strength tests on yam have been kindly carried 
out for us by the Ministry of Agriculture of Egypt on the crop of 1935, the 
results of which are given thus ; — 


SPINNING TESTS (BAHTIM ABIAD) 


Description 

\Vt. of 
Sample 

Staple 

Length 

Card Wastes 
t i o; Flats ^ 

Strength Count 
0 60 'S 0 Die. rove 

Plot 65o . . 


gnus. 

2.175 

inches 

1 ll 

2-51 

2-65 


2,600 

(m6 .. 


2 065 

l^ 

2-41 

2-60 


2,350 

M (m7 . 


1,865 

* ll 

2-53 

2*74 


2,430 

658 . . 


2.080 

1 (1 

2-52 

2-48 


2,520 

659 


2,000 

h 

2-15 

2- 63 


2,175 

„ 660 . . 


2.055 

1 ll 

2-00 

2-60 


2,530 

661 . 


2,270 

1 1 

2 • 23 

2*60 


2,t80 

FIX.VL Sl'lNNlNG TEST HICPORT (HAIITIM WTIITE) 


Description 

Staple 

Peak 

Card 

Waste 

Count 

1 Product 

lea Str., 

Length 

inches 

Heigh P'' 

t i. % 

flats O', 

60C3.6 

60V3.6 

2/60 V 4.0 

Plot 653 

1^ 

21-8 

2-51 

2-65 

2,600 

2,670 

3,515 

,, 656 

Ig 

23-4 

2-41 

2-69 

2,350 



657 

iiV 

22*2 

2*53 

2*74 

2,430 

2,560 

3,550 

M 658 


21*6 

2-52 

2-48 

2,520 

2.465 

3,540 

,, 659 

ll 

22-6 

2-15 

2-63 

2.475 

2.525 

3,550 

M 660 

hi 

22-8 

2-00 

2-60 

2,530 

2,615 

3,500 


1 lb 

24-6 

2-37 

2-65 

2,450 

— 



Reports from cotton exporters at Alexandria and some spinners in Europe 
are very encoui aging. ^ 

similar to that of Giza 7 or sliehtly lower. 

1 1 could be used in the spinning of yam for hosiery, 

thu, without requiring bleaching or dyei^, 

thus saving the expenses of these processes. 

* Measure of Staple Regularity. 
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FIRST GOVERNMENT COTTON CROP ESTIMATE, 

1936-37- 


Tlic first oificial t'stinuilc ol tlie current Eg3^ptian cro]) wa^ 
issued recently. This inclicalcd an increase ct some 10 per cent, 
in the total outturn as compared with last year’s. The detailed 
returns show decreases of 3S ])cr cent, and of { 2 \ per cent, re- 
spectively in the prospective yields of Sakellaridis and of medium- 
stapled varieties, but increases as compared with last season of 42 
per cent, in long-stapled varieties other than Sakellaridis and of 
per cent, in Ashmouni and Zagora. The position is illustrated 
in the following table (in cantars) : — 


l936-:n l935-3() J934 35 

P^irst Mr.st J'inal First Filled 
listimate Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate 

,, ,, 1 rSakcl 561.000 962.000 901,100 1.242,723 1,002,452 

Cotton over 12 Staple < 

^ \ others 2 , 499,000 l,(i(!8,000 1,7, '54,500 1,417,139 1,215,238 
Cotton over 1} Staple .. 182,000 228,000 208.200 2 82,842 212,050 

Cotton over Staple .. r>,$M2,0(»0 5,22 8,000 5,478,500 5,103,70 9 4,960,7(50 

Total 9,184,000 8,08(5,000 8, 342, .300 8,046,413 7,390,520 


Scarto . . 


2U.00U 169.000 1 92.500 1 70,288 1 64.769 


Total, imludins' Scarto 9,.308,<K)0 8.255.000 8,534.800 8,216,701 7,555,289 


GINNING REPORT. 


On October 12 the Ministry of Agriculture published the follow- 
ing ginning report covering the month of September, iy3® 
(comparative figures are also given): — 


Sakellaridis 

Other long staple varieties, in. 
Medium staple varieties, l-J in. 
Medium staple varieties, 1 J in. 
Scarto . . 

Total 


1936 

1035 

1934 

Cantars 

Cantars 

Cantars 

26,780 

18,500 

38,945 

254,775 

100,491 

109.618 

11,782 

12,061 

13,918 

1,526,365 

865,495 

955,302 

26,841 

12,553 

15,071 

1,845,533 

1,009,109 

1,132.854 


n 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP, 1936. 


The following details of the area cultivated to the different 
varieties of Egyptian cotton during 1936 were i)ul)lisbed recently 
ly the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture : — 


Variety 

nmo 

Feddcins 

1935 

i^'eddans 

JMaarad 

71,656 

81,705 

Sakba 4 

41,773 

27,501 

Sakellaridis 

162,072 

297,409 

Giza 7 

407,022 

269,705 

Giza 12 

5,835 


Fouadi 

18,815 

31,507 

Giza 3 

8,041 

10,351 

Ashmoiini and Zagora . . 

998,393 

938,285 

Other varieties 

1,298 

12,362 

Total 

.. 1.715,805 

1,669,005 


The area of each cotton variety cultivated in 1936, in com- 
parison with the corresponding figures of the four ])rcccding years, 
is as follows (in thousands of acres') : — 





(Thousands acres) 


Varieties 


1936 

1935 

1034 

1933 

1932 

Maarad 


74 

85 

57 

114 

72 

Sakha 4 


43 

28 

10 

8i 


Sakellaridis 


168 

309 

436 

106 

383 

Giza 7 . . 


423 

280 

297 

129 

36 

Giza 12 


6 





Fouadi . , 


20 

33 

41 

51 

18 

Giza 3 . . 


9 

11 

10 

7 

7 

Ashmouni and Zagora 


.. 1,036 

974 

010 

1,049 

526 

Other varieties 


1 

13 

28 

69 

93 

Total . . 


.. 1,781 

1,733 

1,708 

1,873 

1,135 



— =1- 



— 

— 




EGYPTIAN COTTON SEASON, 1935-36. 


The Commission de la Bcnirse de Minet-el-Bassal, in their 
annual statement for the season Sei^teinher t, to Au&rust i 

IQ36, issue the following : — 


Arrival at Alexandria (sackb and bales) 
To be added at end of year to balance 


Arrival at l^ort Said 


Exports from Alexandria 
Exports from Port Said 



Cantais 

not 

8,305,813 

50,826 

8, 356, 639 

Bales 

2,700 

18,509 

8,375,148 

1,098,972 

8,080,704 

2,709 

18,509 

1,101,681 

8,099,213 


Total 
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Cantaib 
net 

Carry-over in Alexandria .. .. .. .. .. 442,708 

Arrivals as above . . . 8,375,148 

8,817,856 

Cantars Cantars Cantars 

net net net 

Kxportb as above 8,009,213 

Samples exports according to Customs House . . 1,288 

8,100,501 

Local consumption . . . . . . . . 127,847 

Returned to the interior . . . . . . . 100,620 

228,467 

8,328,968 

Stock net at Alexandria on August 31, 1030 , . 488,888 


DETAILS OF STOCK ON AUGUST 31, 1936 

Cantars 


Achmouni .. .. .. .. .. 117,292 

Zagora . . 52,427 

Sakellaridis .. .. .. .. .. .. 110,276 

Pilion . . 430 

Maarad . . . . . . . . . . . . 47,429 

Nahda 2,362 

Fouadi 13,184 

Giza No 3 . . . . . . . . . • . • 2,062 

Giza No. 7 36,099 

Sakha No. 4 29,634 

Scarto — Sekina . . . . . . • . . • 23,444 

Afrita . . . . . • 6,906 

Other varieties . . . . . . . . • • 47,443 


488,888 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton 3^ etchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

TeUgraphic Address: “ REINHART, ALEXANDRIA ” 


BUYING AGENCIES UP COUNTRY: 

at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 
MANSURAH (Dakahlia) 
BEIRUT (Assiut) 


Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.’ 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 




First-Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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a very large part of the Sudan crop, for tender against their new 
Sakel contract, but as the Sudan crop no longer passed through 
Egypt, the Alexandria authorities had excluded it from their 
Sakel contract. In 1932 the Alexandria Bourse, recognizing the 
fact that Sakel was no longer the only long-staple cotton produced 
in Egypt, widened their Sakel contract to include Maarad, and 
later also Giza 7, these being the two' most important of the new 
varieties, but after a great deal of cogitation the Liverpool market 
postponed the question of a similar alteration in their contract. 

Another difficulty arose owing to the appearance of a new Sakel 
in the Sudan known as 1530. This apparently bears about the 
same relation to Gezira Sakel as Giza 7 does to Egyptian sakel, 
and presumably it is tenderable on the Liverpool Sakel contract as 
Sudan Sakel. 

In effect the only thing that is common to the two Sakel 
contracts now is Egyptian Sakel, and the supply of that has 
dwindled so rapidly in recent years that last season the crop was 
less than a million cantars, and in view of the acreage figures now 
available for the coming season this year's crop will be considerably 
less. But the other long staples grown in Egypt last year 
amounted to fully 1,750,000 cantars, of which. Maarad and Giza 7 
alone accounted for 1,628,925, and as the acreage under Giza 7 
this year has again been substantially increased that figure will 
certainly be much higher, say 2,300,000 cantars. 

The result is that there were in all only about 1,900,000 cantars 
grown of varieties tenderable against the Liverpool contract and 
about 2,500,000 tenderable against the Alexandria contract, but 
only about 900,000 cantars last year were common to both. To 
add to the difficulty a great deal of Egyptian Sakel in recent years 
has been rejected on tenders against the Liverpool Sakel contract, 
so that the actual amount available to protect the contract was much 
less even than the figures shown. The result was very unsatis- 
factory because it meant that at times the Liverpool contract was 
left almost unprotected by actual cotton and prices were liable to 
manipulation in the most undesirable way, while at other times the 
market was left largely at the mercy of the holders of Sudan Sakel. 
The effect of this was seen in the very erratic movements of futures 
prices for Sakel cotton in Liverpool, not only as compared with 
American but also as compared with Uppers. During last season 
and what has already gone of this season for example, the per- 
centage premium of Sakel over American has fluctuated from about 
25 per cent, to 70 per cent., while the range of Uppers premiums 
during the same period has been from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

, The new contract 'will at least go some way towards bringing 
the Liverpool and Alexandria contracts into line, though it will 
not get over the fundamental, difficulty that Liverpool includes 
Sudan Sakel and Alexandria does not. Trading in the new con- 
tract will begin on October i for delivery in January, -i 937, and 
onwards, while the existing Sakel contract will expire on 
September 30, iQ37* The old contract was based on F.G.F. Sakel 
grown in Egypt or the Sudan, but the new one is based on F.G.F. 
Giza 7. It is stated to be for Giza 7 grown in Eg3T3t and Sakel 
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C OTTON 

SPINNERS 

CARDED, SUPER-CARDED, COMBED 
AND SUPER -COMBED AMERICAN, 
EGYPTIAN & SEA ISLAND YARNS, 
IN ALL COUNTS UP TO 4()0s. 

2,000,000 SPINDLES 


Suitable for Fine Muslins, Crochet, Embroidery 
Dress Goods, Gloves, l^ces, Met, Curtains, 
Voiles, Crepes, Velvets, Poplins, Hosiery, 
Tyre Fabrics, Aeroplane, Balloon and Airship 
Fabrics, Etc., Etc. 

Gassed or Plain :: Bleached or Mercerised 

Also Spinners of “Fibro” Yarns 


Crosses & Wikkworth 

CONSOLIDATED MILLS LTD. 

BOLTON . . ENGLAND 


Telephone: 

2215 BOLTON 


Telegrams and Cabiee : 
<*CONSOLID, BOLTON** 
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grown in Egypt, also Sake! or similar varieties grown in the Sudan, 
l:)ased on Liverpool grade and staple standards. The varieties 
may be tendered under the description of Iht'ir respective growths 
or as Egyptian or Sudan cotton, whichever is aj^iplicablc. aN'o 
cotton tencicred is to he below the grade of Good Fair Giza ^ and 
the .staple is toi be not l(\ss than the Liverpool standard for Fair 
Sla])le Giza 7. In no instance is a seller to be awarded an allow- 
ance of more than 4d. ])or pound on any cotton tendered. 

With a possible crop not far .short of two million cantars of 
Giza 7 this season, against Sakel something under half a million, 
the contract has of course substantially changed its character, being 
now a Giza 7 contract instead of a Sakel contract. But the 
contract should be much better protected than in recent years, 
particularly last season, and with the steady increase of Giza 7 it 
will not be liable to the same extent to domination by the Sudan 
Sakel crop. It .should at least meet the major difficulty that buyers 
of Giza 7 had no contract providing an adequate hedge against 
their purchases, which in recent years were very largely of that 
variety and not of Sakel. 


EGYPTIAN GINNERS FORM NEW ASSOCIATION. 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee at its last mooting in Alexandria and Cairo expressed 
the hope that an endeavour would be made by the Egyptian 
authorities to organize an Association of cotton ginners in Egypt. 

Department of Agriculture officials and the Alexandria cotton 
merchants have since been working toi this end, and we have 
pleasure in stating that such an organization has now come into 
being. 

The title of the Association is the Chambre de 1 ’ Industrie 
Egyptienne cle TEgrenage du Coton, and will work under the 
auspices of the Egyy)lian Federation of Industries, The President 
of the new organization is Abdallah Bey Fikri Abaza, of the Misr 
Ginning Company. 

In a press statement it is stated that the main objects of this 
Association will be the defence of the interests of the Eg5p)tian 
cotton ginning industry, in harmony with the general economy of 
the country, and the study of all questions, direct or indirect, 
interesting that industry which are submitted to it by members, 
either by institutions or by Government departments. 


CROP REPORT. 


Tha Connnission de let Bourse de MineNcl-Bassal state in their 
resume of information received during September the following : — 
Loivcr Egypt'. In spite of some cool damp nights the tempera- 
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ture during September was on tin whole fa\ourablo to the jilants. 

First picking is general, about fifteen days early In the South 
it IS nearly finished. 

In view of the earlincss ol the crop there has only been one 
picking in most provinces. Prospects for second ptcknigs are poor 
in consequence. A large proportion of the bolls are damaged by 
boll-worm and the cotton obtained will be of inlenor <iualily. 

The yield per feddan, though irregular, will be in general 
slightly higher than last year. 

The ginning outturn, though irregular, is about the same as last 
3^3 r. 

U pfCY hgypt and Vayotim : The temperature during September 
was generally favourable to the crop. First picking, fifteen to 
Iwcnt}’ days early, is nearly finished. 

The yield per feddan, except in certain districts, is on average 
higher than last 3 ^ear. 

Second picking will be of little importance. 

The ginning outturn, though variable is about the same as last 
3 ^car. 


ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(SA.) 

Head Office: 9, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address : “ COMMODATE.” 


Board of Directors : 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managit^ Director. 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA. R. E. WILLIAMS. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 


Ginning Factories : MEHALLA-KEBIR* ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspondents : 

Reynolds & Gibson, Liverpool, England. Alfieri & Hartmann, Zurich, Switzer* 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England land. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubeler, G.m.b.H., Bremen, 
delphia, USA. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy, Riva & Garcia, Barcelona, Spain. 

Soci6t^ dTmportation et de Com- Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha, Japan and 
mission, Havre, France. China. 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha Ltd., 

Bombay, India. 


Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 
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MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs, Keuihart tr Co. ^oi Alexandna, have communicated the 
Ir [lowing report under date of October [6, — 

Spot Market. 

The good demand for Ashmoum/Zagora and Giza 7 continued 
througliout this week. Total sales are returned with 13,687 bales, 
of which 5,004 bales Ashniouni, 2,83Q bales Zagora, 3,836 bales 
Giza 7, 1,261 bales Sakellaridis 223 bales Fouadi, 219 bales 
Maarad, and 305 bales of other varieties. Premiums of Ashmouni/ 
Zagora and Sakellaridis have somewhat advanced of late, and 
holders are pretentious owing to the high prices ruling up-country. 
Premiums of Maarad remained stationary whilst those of Giza 7 
have not taken the full advance of futures prices. Medium grades 
especially have been depressed of late. 

Messrs. Cicurd (j Bar da ^ Alexandria, have sent us the follow- 
ing report, dated Octolier 12: — 

The publication of the Government figures had a temporarily 
depressing effect on the market, but values subsequently rallied and 
the market is now displaying a rather steady undertone, despite 
the fact that cotton is coming down to Alexandria in larger quan- 
tities, while export demand is certainly not as active as it used to 
be at this time of the season m previous years. 

There is a feeling, however, that most of our buyers abroad are 
running short of cotton, and that there is a big backlog of orders 
to be filled in the not too distant future. A good deal of the 
hedging against the crop having already been absorbed, this 
prospect is likely to make for a potential rise. 

On the other hand, same as in Europe and America, a con- 
structive view is being taken of the recent international monetary 
arrangement which is expected to bring about a revival in trade, 
likely to offset whatever business Egypt may have lost in Spain and 
other countries where currency restrictions make normal trading 
rather difficult. 

As regards the relation between the different options, as well as 
straddle panties, the figures we give above make the position pretty 
clear. The premium of the near month Sakel has advanced to 67 
points at the close yesterday against 44 points a month ago, and 
there is certainly no sign of ihe tendency being reversed in the near 
future. Tendering Sakel is out of the question just now, and 
holders have the market very much their own way. 

Near months Uppers, on the other hand, are at a discount under 
the next options, which at a moment was temporarily increased 
on transfer of purchases due to the fear of receiving Fayoum 
dockets. Tenders, however, have totalled only 3,000 cantars on 
first delivery day^ and 3,750 cantars yesterday, and we do not 
expect any appreciable change in the position for the moment. 

There has been a new contract for Giza quoted at Liverpool 
at a difference about the same as in Alexandria, which induced 
sporadic straddle buying of Sakels against sales of Giza Liverpool. 

The tightness of the Sakel position caused the Sakel /Uppers 
parity to widen up to 501 points which, on the face of it seems rather 
excessive, but the movement is mostly speculative, and there is no 
saying how far it can be carried further. 
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COTTON 


SHIPPERS. 


Total 

Sbipme 

1934-1 


B 

re 

Tfl 

W 

France 

re 

S 

O 

Japan 

Spain 

ltal\ 

India 

102,302 

97,856 Peel 6: Co. Ltd 

23,226 

n,.579 

11,003 

4,901 

10,068 

4,107 

072 

55,398 

09,002 Alexaadna Commercial Co. 









S.A 

26,430 

2,535 

3,488 

9,308 

4,240 

2,41.1 

476 

46,520 

63,412 Carver Bros, in Co. Ltd. . . 

18,871 

10,635 

1,812 

J.512 

4,848 

4,087 

.5,071 

52, 043 

01,281 Anderson, Clayton & Co. . . 

12,838 

9,957 

8,007 

50 

3,041 

9,253 

2,341 

40,001 

57,705 Ah. Farghaly Bey . . 

27,156 

.1,102 

11,074 

1,800 

450 

3,155 

1,478 

40,468 

54,704 Eg. Prod. Trading Co. S.A. 

30,905 

3,580 

2,373 

7,026 

1,200 

1,409 

1 

33,221 

51,290 Cicurel & Bard a 

18,504 

11,322 

1,973 

3,970 

2,720 

2,372 

1,389 

42,052 

43,204 Reinhart 5: Co. 

2,380 

10,633 

4,596 

9,84 1 

210 

1,127 

2,835 

34,008 

42,931 Levy, Rossano A Co. 

18,383 

11,423 

092 

— 

— 

572 

.5,324 

21,493 

35,060 SaKago C. M. Sc Co. 

13,916 

10,313 

609 

200 

910 

9.10 

582 

42,664 

34,313 Choremi, Bonaihi Co. 

6,081 

3,390 

3,060 

950 

607 

408 

1,158 

86,680 

33,230 Planta ]. A. Co. 

8,409 

1,053 

401 

910 

6,933 

4,10.3 

515 

43,801 

31,700 Soc. Mii^r 

1 ,942 

i,i:>9 

11,569 

3,9.50 

50 

— 

328 

44,503 

31 ,385 Pinto &: Co 

3,467 

1,938 

2,0,17 

— 

02.1 

.5,824 

1,683 

26,983 

30,301 Kupper, H. . . 

543 

3,095 

5,693 

8,035 

1,180 

1,025 

50 

25,030 

24,810 Rolo, J., Sc Co 

13,794 

4,585 

— 

— 

1,702 

411 

1,042 

32,233 

23,580 British Eg. Cotton Co. 

12,417 

3,840 

459 

200 

2,680 

230 

2,158 

18,832 

22,384 Rodoc anachi & Co. 

15,319 

2,363 

4,17 

3,300 

225 



- 

30,708 

22,345 Fenderl & Co. 

4,689 

2,169 

2,250 

250 

1,.571 

2,558 

75 

20,417 

22,050 Soc, Cotonniere d’Egypte . 

12,758 

2,073 

2,102 



100 

164 

1,449 

21,859 

21,659 Japan Cotton Trad. Co. 

— 

— 

— 

21,209 







16,283 

16,425 Union Cotton Co 

8,831 

4,169 

25 

— 

833 

1,516 

5 

14,787 

15,306 Getty, W., 5: Co 

847 

1,338 

4,094 


2,661 

670 

.515 

11,893 

14,300 Anglo -Continental Cotton Co. 

6,729 

2,455 

— - 

— 

506 



2,583 

— - 

18,340 Alexandria Cot. Trad. Co. , . 

4,985 

465 

2,439 

— 

127 

2,190 

2,085 

9,303 

13,032 Eha Bondi . . 

12,272 

— 

— 

1.50 







13,906 

11,860 Eg. Cot. Gmnersd. Exporters 

1,933 

388 

2,026 

— 

1,110 



5,707 

7,337 

11,651 Gregnsci, C., &Co 

3,822 

5,184 

34 

— 

1,240 

90 

126 

13,099 

11,169 Escher, W 

292 

906 

6,189 

300 

240 

908 


12,519 

10,337 Eastern Export Co. 

7,702 

298 

1,107 





350 



8,578 

9,608 Aghion, Riqucz il. Co. 

3,778 

4,049 

373 

1,000 



100 

. _ 

16,358 

9,347 Sakellarios & Co 

5,802 

2,351 

197 

— 

45 



172 

0,644 

8,748 Francis, Levy i: Co. 

e- 

00 

847 

3t} 

75 

20 

87 

1,70.1 

5,967 

8,59.3 Bihace Sc Co 

8,513 

5 





_ . 

. - 

7,1 

10,117 

8,588 Daniel Pasqmnelli Sc Co. . . 

2,003 

1,929 

935 



140 

. - 

1 ,338 

5,530 

8,222 Comptoir Cotonnier d’Egypte 

4,113 

3,849 








. _ 

6,894 

6,801 Zalzal, Felix M., & Co. . . 

5,936 

98 

042 



75 

— 


8,666 

6,536 CasulH, M. S., & Co. 

1,891 

450 

781 



242 

50 

76 

10,277 

6,432 Cotton Co. (W. F. Russi & Co.) 

3,573 

122 








25 

8,831 

6,312 Yazgi, A. & W 

2,020 

3,870 





1.15 




7,413 

6,260 Riches, Stabile et Co. 

4,106 

748 





-- 

1,120 



8,949 

6,171 Engel Adrien &■ Co. 

1,077 

2,118 

1,112 



60 

4.50 

:)00 

3,705 

5,895 Joakimoglou, C. Z., & Co. . . 

1,706 

1,000 

1,0.10 





231 

175 

1,954 

4,525 Elia, D. & A„ & Co. 

4,523 



■ ■ 





4,683 

2,361 Cambas, P., & Co 

999 

673 

244 





27,1 

— 

— 

997 Camilleri Hector & Co. 

192 

625 

120 





60 



754 

797 Lumbroso, M., et Co. 

797 












— 

319 Kafr el Zayat Cotton Co. . . 



319 

— 


, 





27,599 

3,298 Various 

2,224 

490 

13 

- 

- 

,1 


1,064,981 1,101,681 Total . . . . 379,643 

154,421 

96,802 

70,000 

59,883 

52,362 

43,994 


Total ol 1,101, flSl Bales Cotton weighina: 8,0011,213 Caiitars. 
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SHIF-^J^gNTS, 1935-1936. 


3,772 


5,532 

510 

550 

1,234 

161 

1,745 

1,386 

455 

1,100 

- 

797 

1,402 

~ - 

- 


150 

1,210 

5,1 tj 4 

6,110 

491 

3,850 

856 

225 

910 



250 

200 


40 

410 

216 - 

100 

120 


1,332 

1,027 

7,045 

2,034 

1,050 

30 

- 

1,783 

80 

40 

1,000 

385 


50 


100 


— 


1,124 

2,866 

930 

3,250 

536 

50 

458 

1,061 

— 

100 

2,980 

100 

100 

— — 

909 

— 

_ 

1,310 

186 ' 

2,094 

2,310 

— 

— 

290 

— 

630 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

30 

— 

40 

— 

828 

526 

— 

— 

— 

381 

252 

3,398 

560 

200 






— — 





00 

893 

800 



400 

1,082 

092 

66 

3,400 

765 




too 



144 - 



308 

3,157 

1,000 

435 

1,672 

3,250 

200 

50 

408 

950 

266 

— 

_ 




- 41 





50 

230 

026 

45 

— 

72 

414 

1,340 

2,704 

— 

100 

_ 

— 

136 


__ 

— 

— 

030 

2,300 * 


— 

— 

330 

— 

144 

225 

35 

_ 

— 

— 

30 

2,560 1,256 

— 

— 

50 

5,142 

<,001 

1,050 

12(1 


— 

445 

2,036 

— 


1,050 

__ 

120 

5 

00 - 

— 





2,140 

1 , 711 ) 


1,620 


— 



2,175 



25 





113 

50 



^ . 


00 

3,087 

2,498 

330 

400 

2,860 

600 

976 

1,094 

— 

300 

50 

207 

200 

^ 





— 

1,125 

2,786 

565 

4,820 


334 

3,120 

180 

1,530 

450 

200 


212 


- 425 

13 

— 

— 

5,323 

in 

— 

1,926 

2,975 

140 

— 

30 

100 

75 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

331 

108 

100 

— 

— 

1,745 


— 

250 

— 

600 

— 

_ 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

52 

“■ 

450 

1,000 

10 

— 


— 

45 

— 


100 

— 




— — 

— 





288 







— 

__ 







__ 

432 - 





047 

1,520 

821 

4,286 

— 



1,090 



50 

— 


30 




- 30 

— 


— 

180 

780 


600 

— 

408 

— 

252 

240 

— 

— 

50 


804 


— 

_ 

— 


~ « » 

»- 

-- 

450 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

""" 

f 

600 


— 



376 

— 






— 

__ 

70 

__ 

— 

__ 


2,470 

l , 55 o 

155 

270 

— 

— 


— 

60 

— 

— 

— 

190 

30 

- 445 


— 

— 


'■ 


__ 





>_ 

— 


2,027 






__ 

^ 
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140 


60 

— 

15 

20 

15 

15 


— 

— 

40 

— 

- 45 

— 


— 


100 

200 

100 


— 

_ 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

ICO 

— _ 

— 

— 

__ 

420 



186 





_ 













— 



. 


210 -• 

1,232 092 


113 

120 288 


20 351 33 

30 - - 


2,205 I08 ^ 

1,552 


30 - 785 30 — COO 

_ - _ - - 260 


70 50 - 

764 - - 


230 - — 484 - 

010 20 - - - 


_ _ 10 - - 300 

- 10 - - 31 - 


37,518 42,457 | 22 , ; 


- 480 - 16 


22,499 16,206 10,887 9,155 18,892 19,032 6,468 4,950 3,495 2,021 3,977 3,651 3,062 1,459 120 601 
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Telegrams: “CONEY,” Liverpool. Telephone: CENTRAL 403 & 404 

SMITH, CONEY & BARRETT 

J. H. CONEV. W. W. Higgin. 

COTTON ^ GENERAL 
PRODUCE BROKERS 

Ormond Street : LIVERPOOL, 3 

BRANCH OFFICE: 

17, St. Ann’s Square, MANCHESTER, 2 

Telegram: ” SMICOBAR,” Manchester. • BLAckfriars, 4476/7 

CODES USED: 

BENTLEY’S COMPLETE PHRASE; BENTLEY’S SECOND PHRASE; 
BUENTINGS SECOND EDITION ; MEYER’S 39th Ed. ; SHEPPERSON’S 
i88i EDITION; and PRIVATE. 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool G)tton Association, Limited. Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Limited 
United Terminal Sugar Market Association (Liverpool Branch) 

London Produce Clearing House, Limited. 

The Seed, Oil, Cake and General Produce Association 

IMPORTERS OF ALL STYLES OF EAST INDIAN COTTON. 
FUTURES EXECUTED IN ALL MARKETS. 

AGENTS FOR 

The LIVERPOOL UGANDA Co. Ltd. 

Head Office: LOMBARD CHAMBERS 

(kbar cotton exchange) 

LIVERPOOL 

Directors : J. H. CONEY, W. W. HIGGIN, W. PRIESTLEY, W. B. PRESTON. 

Coi« .- BENTLEY’S, BIRCHWOOD and PRIVATE. 

Telegram and Cables : “ GANDPOOL,” LIVERPOOL, JINJA, and DAR-ES-SALAAM. 

G INNER Y O IVNERS, 

MERCHANTS 

IN 

UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, SUDAN, 
WEST AFRICAN, NYASALAND, 
and other Outside Growths of Cotton. 

BRANCHES—Post Office Box 98, JINJA, UGANDA 

Post Office" Box 357, DAR-ES-SALAAM, 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
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East Indian Cotton. 



First Official Cotton Forecast, 1936-37. 


This forecast is based upon reports on the condition of the 
cotton crop at the end of July or early August. The reports do not, 
as will be seen from the detailed notes below, relate to the entire 
cotton area of India but to only 79 per cent, of the total. 

The area sown is at present estimated at 15,769,000 acres, as 
compared with 15,271,000 acres (revised) at the corresponding 
time of last year, or an increase of 3 per cent. 

Weather conditions at sowing time were not quite favourable, 
as sowings are reported to have been delayed in places by absence 
or deficiency of rain. The present condition of the crop, on the 
whole, is reported to be fairly good. 

Detailed figures for the provinces and States are as follows : — 


Acres (thousands) 


Provinces and Statcb 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

Bombay-Pcccan (including Indian States) . . 

1,302 

1,496 

1,141 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

4,099 

4,282 

4,303 

Punjab (including Indian States) 

3,305 

2,807 

2,442 

Madras 

286 

*^302 

198 

United Provinces (including Ram pur Stale) 

675 

558 

805 

Sind (including Khairpur State) 

865 

779 

t 

Burma 

618 

461 

386 

Bengal (including Tripura State) 

74 

73 

73 

38 

Bihar 

31 

31 

Assam 

37 

35 

34 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

16 

14 

15 

North-West Frontier Province 

17 

17 

20 

Orissa 

6 

5 

5 

Delhi 

2 

3 

2 

Hyderabad 

1,485 

1,420 

745 

Central India 

1,270 

1,145 

1,122 

Baroda 

833 

808 

647 

Gwalior . . 

608 

614 

632 

Rajputana 

436 

406 

372 

Mysore 

16 

15 

11 

Total 

* Revised. 1 Not available. 

15,769 

16,271* 12,991} 

j. Excluclmf- Sind. 
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A statement showing the present estimates of area classified 
according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton is given 
below : — 


Acres (thousands) 


Descriptions of Cotton 

1936-37 

1935-36 

Oomras — 



Khandesh . . 

1,226 

1,266 

Central India 

1,878 

1,759 

Barsi and Nagar . . 

811 

904 

Hyderabad-Gaorani 

Berar 

719 

2,798 

725 

2,894 

Central Provinces . , 

1,301 

1,388 

Total 

8,732 

8,936 

Dholleras 

255 

236 

Bengal-Sind — 

675 

558 

United Provinces . . 

Rajputana . . 

451 

420 

Sind-Punjab 

2,249 

t2,659* 

Others 

41 

4L 

Total 

3,316 

t3,678’^ 

American — 



Punjab 

1,466 

947 

Sind . . 

. . . . 464 

t 

Total 

1,930 

t947 

Broach 

578 

572 

Coompta-Dharwars . . 

27 

18 

Westerns and Northerns 

112 

103 

Cocanadas 

Tinnevellies 

24 

•• 1 

19 

Saleins 

Cambodias 

V 162 

187 

Coniillas, Bunnas and other sorts . . 

633 

575* 

Grand total 

15,709 

15,271* 


Revised. 

t Details of areas under American and Desi varieties in respect of Sind and 
the Indian States of Punjab not being available, the entire cotton area of these 
tracts has been included under Sind-Punjab (Bengal- Sind). 

J Included under Sind-Punjab (Bengal-Sind). 


TECHNOLOGICAL REPORTS ON STANDARD INDIAN 
COTTONS, 1936. 


Prefared by Dr. NAZIR AHMAD^ M.Sc.y Ph.D.^ Director of the 
Indian Central Cotto 7 i Committee^ Technological Laboratory^ 
Matiinga, Bombay. (Series A, No. 33.) 

The term /^Standard Indian Cottons’’ is applied to certain 
improved varieties of cotton which are steadily replacing the older 
varieties in different parts of India and which, at present, cover 
some 1 5 per cent, of the total area under cotton cultivation. It is 
the practice at the Technological Laboratory to subject the standard 
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cottons of each season to a very thorough test for their fibre- 
properties and yarn characteristics. The Technological Reports 
included in the present bulletin contain the detailed results of these 
tests on standard cottons of thirteen seasons, viz., 1023-36, together 
with the Agricultural Details, the Grader’s valuation reports and 
the Spinning Master’s report on each cotton. Complete informa- 
tion regarding the treatment, waste ixircentages, yarn-breakages 
and the physical conditions prevailing in the Laboratory is also 
given in these reports. The general plan followed in each report 
is the same as in the jiast years with the following difference. The 
fibre tests for the determination of fibre-rigidity, ribbon-width and 
number of convolutions per inch have been discontinued, for reasons 
explained in the Introduction, from the 1932-33 season. Con- 
sequently, values of these fibre-properties are given only up to the 
IQ31-32 season. On the other hand, the determination of the per- 
centages of mature and immature fibres in each of the standard 
cottons was begun in 1934-35, and the results obtained since are 
included in this Bulletin. Furthermore, the methods and technique 
of fibre, yarn and spinning tests employed at the Technological 
Laboratory, instead of being described each year in the Intro- 
duction, have been dealt with, once for all, in a separate Techno- 
logical Bulletin, Scries A, No'. 25. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee Technological Labora- 
tory have forwarded to us spinning test reports on samples of the 
following cottons:—- 

Bulletin No. 

Dholleras 
Broach 


JagacUa 

Berar 


241 

242 

243 

244 


jinga 

African Busoga 


Khandesh . . 
Kampala . . 

Miray 
Teruppur Cambodia 
Karumganni 
Northern Camlx)dia 


24 « 

245 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 


Copies of these pamphlets will be forwarded to any applicant 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee Technological 
Laboratory, Matuiiga, Bombay. 


FOTHERGILL & Co. 

W. tOnillRCILL. W. KERSHAW. P. JOHNSON. D. PATERSON. F. CHESHIRE. 


447/450, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

MANCHESTER, 2 

Tdephoae Nos. ; BLAckfrJars 1678-1679 


Berey’s Buildings, GEORGE ST., 

LIVERPOOL 

Telephone No. ; BANK 6198 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND BROKERS 

Specializing in American, Egyptian and East Indian 
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MCGREGOR & CO, 

M.P.MCOKHOOK. 56 and 58, The ALBANY 

LIVERPOOL, 3 
Cotton Brokers and Merchants 

SPECIALISING IN EAST INDIAN AND BRAZILIAN. 

; : BUYERS OF ALL OUTSIDE GROWTHS, j : 

TelggrapAic Addra^ts GREGOR,** LIVERPOOL. TeUphone : BANK 4182 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

** JJT'e are sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE, a weekly New York publication, con- 
iaining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also contains 
much useful statistical material as well as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems. A subscription 
blank is enclosed therein*^ 

Progressive cotton and textile men increasingly appreciate and feel a need for 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE. Your advertising message in its columns will reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used by the textile industry. 

Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for advertising rates. 



95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


J. A. THORBURN. R. YATES. S. C. WHITEHEAD 

WOODS & THORBURN 

39 & 4i, Oldhall Street, LIVERPOOL 

’PAowtf— 8076 Central Liverpool. Tel. Address--*^ RAWOODS, LIVERPOOL’* 

Raw Cotton Merchants and Brokers 

MEMBERS— Liverpool Cotton Association and Dallas Cotton Exchange, Texas. 

SOLE AGENTS IN LANCASHIRE FOR VOLKART BROS , WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND. 

MANCHESTER OFFICE : 34 & 35, BARTON ARCADE 

'Plant — BLAokfriars 0682. Ttl. A diress •■— « RAWOODS MANCHESTER.” 
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CROP REPORT 


Mi\s.srs \ olkarf Brothers^ of Winterthur, published on 
October 0 their first Indian cotton crop re])ort for the season, which 
we giYt' b'^low: — 


Sind and Punjab/I )es] 

Punjab/ American, and Sind/\merican 
ITnited Provinces and J^ajputana 
( )m ras . . 

Broach and Surtis 
Dhoilcra ami Muttia . . 

Com pt ah /Dh arwar 
Coconacbi and Warrangal 
Bombay and Madras, VNcslein and 
Northern 

'Linncvellj^ and Cambodia 
C alcutta and Burma . . 

Total Crop 

Domestic consumption 
Cairy-over 

Total Supply . . 

Export to Europe, etc 
Export to Japan 
Export to China 
Indian Mill Takings 
Home Consumption 
Burma Oft take 

Total Olitake .. 

C'arry-over per 31*8.37 


1 930/37 

1935/36 

1934 /35 

5/10/30 

final 

final 

1,050,000 

935,000 

943,000 

1,115,000 

1,355,000 

809,000 

305,000 

320,000 

309,000 

2,200,000 

1,763,000 

1,529,300 

500,000 

581,000 

263.900 

525,000 

588,000 

350,600 

158,00(> 

162,000 

132,000 

40,000 

38,000 

34,200 

23,000 

328,000 

197,700 

380.000 

339,000 

356,500 

156,000 

157.000 

128.700 

7,021,000 

6,566,000 

5,053,900 

750,000 

750,000 

760,000 

1,106,000 

1,051,000 

1,411,000 


8. 870,000 8,307,000 7,214,900 


1,850,000 

1.617,000 

1,370,000 

2,000,000 

2,130,000 

1,629,000 

2.', ,()()(» 

119,000 

120,000 

2.600,000 

2,546,000 

2,214,000 

750,000 

7.50,000 

750,000 

100,000 

100,000 

80,000 

7,326,000 

7,262.000 

6,163,000 

l.S.'il.OOO 

1,105,000 

D05DW 


As [)oint('d out in our report of September 1 1 , we had no faith 
111 the rumours about a smaller Indian crop, but now estimate the 
yield about half a million bales higher, with the exception of some 
unwanted rains in this and the other of the Oinra districts, the 
crop has grown under most favourable conditions, and provided 
there are no untimely rains henerforth, this year’s yield promises 
to be a new record, and the quality will also be satisfactory. This 
favourable outlook is already discounted in the attractive prices at 
which Indian cotton is now offered. At these rates there will be 
nothing to stop the crop from being wholly used up. Any deterior- 
ation of the crop would, however, be followed by a prompt con- 
traction of the parity. It is noteworthy that actual Indian cotton 
costs exactly as much as a year ago, whereas Liverpool futures of 
American cotton stand about lo per cent, higher. 

But we r^at that as far as the Continent is concerned, we 
expect these improved economic conditions to be realized at long 
sight only, and we are not yielding Lo any illusions meanwhile. ” 
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Graduated High Draft. 


Much rcbcarch work has been carried out during the past few 
years with n view to obtaining economies in the cost of production 
of cotton yarns. The majority of the work has been on spinning 
frames in an effort to provide systems for utilizing higher drafts, 
and spinning from coarser rovings, since the production of coarser 
rovings means less preparatory machinery for a given weight of 
material, and considerable saving in many respects. The result 
of the research work, as is well-known, is the many systems of high 
drafting now widely used on ring spinning frames. 

The amount of draft that can be utilized at the spinning 
machines is dependent upon the class of cotton and length of staple 
used. If the draft utilized is excessive, the resultant yarn will 
suffer in quality. 

Recently much attention has^ been devoted to the preparatory 
machines themselves with a view to equalizing drafts on all 
machines by increasing the drafts at the flyer frames, and main- 
taining normal high drafts, and even, in some cases, reducing 
the draft at the spinning frame. In this way, a good 
quality yarn can be produced without excessive drafting at any 
operation, the graduation of drafts through three machines lending 
CO give a better result than an intensive high draft in the final 
machine. 

According to the manufacturers, Messrs. Platt Bros., the total 
draft from drawing-frame sliver to roving can be varied to a great 
degree, and excessive drafts need not be used. 

It is claimed that this system has the further advantage, very 
important in most cases, that it allows the existing plant to be re- 
modelled without the installation of a new type of plant to which 
the operatives are unaccustomed. Conversion is achieved by the 
addition of an extra line of top and bottom rollers, with the 
necessary gearing and cap bars, etc., together with condensers to 
each of two passages of flyer frames. 

The makers recommendation for a complete unit of preparing 
and spinning machinery, therefore, is for two or three passages of 
drawing, two passages of flyer frames, with four lines of rollers 
for higher than usual drafting, and ring spinning frames for high 
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drafting, it \\ould be difhciilt lo give definiU ])aiticuhis to nud 
the Kquiunitnts (d sf)iniict 

With tlu lour line n lie i s\sUin tlu drallinc, is iikk ulu il 
cis b( t\\t( n the su(cessi\c line s of lolkis A flv(rfniiu witli thuc 
Inics c f rrllcis and a total draft of S 2 () would h ivt i bicak diall e f 
about \ r lx tween third and secoiiel lines o( mile is md i hiiil 
draft of 40 between second and fn nt lines cjI rollers c,ivinc^ a 
total draft of S 29 \i/ , i i x ^ 6 =; 20 ^ li niu with foui 

lines of rollers with this bre ik draft and tins iinal dialt, and in 
intermediate draft of t 6 between third and ‘>((onel hues ol lolleis 
W( iilel lia\ e a total draft of 8 4b natneh , i t () > 46 S 46 

I bus, while the total draft is highe"! with the fcui lint s\stein it 
IS achieved b\ a more gradual sec[uciue of drafts ind with bieak 
draft and final elraft no greater than is the case with thiec lines e f 
rollers In fact in manv case s with the foin line svdein the h\ ik 
draft and the finil diaft are aetualh less loi a gie iter tot il dr lit 
than with the tine e -line system 

This more gradual drifting unde uhte dl\ prtMeies u)\ings of 
gnatci regulant\ nul In the )U(hcious use of lughe 1 than usuil 
drafts rovings foi the proeluction of a wide range ol e mils can b 
prcfiared n h \ \ nuhilnr of nKuhiiu \ tJi ui iith (V i otiur ;;/< I hod 

J be nunibei of drawii^ and fl\ ft lines bised on io 000 iiiig 
spindles s])inning vauous ce unts in cxunples arc 16 s, 2 o\ 
30,30’s 13 40’s, 21 30^,20 6o’s 13 So’s H Ibis IS in even 
case less than the svsteins with high eliaft mh at the ring fraiiu 
by anything from 16 down to three frames (for So’s) less and as 
many as 30 frames loss than the. ordinarv system I he number of 
operatives is reduced in about the same proportions and the output 
per operative increased the same percentages as well as tlu 
being similar savings in output on maclnner\ Tin new [ilants') flroi 
space, upkeep, and power 


BOBBIN STRIPPING MACHINE 


A few years ago, Dronsfield Bros , Ltd , Oldham placed on 
the market a very economical and useful machine for the puiqiosi 
of stripping the waste yam from pirns, ring bobbins and paiall 1 
tubes of all descriptions This machine was power driven and 
the makers were prevailed upon to design it after the success cd 
their stnpping appliance operated bv hand, which they had intro- 
duced previously The obiect of both machines is to sa^c tlu 
cutting of the pirns and bobbins by knives the use of which is 
accountable for considerable expense m spoiled bobbins in even 
mill 

The powei machine in question was continuous in its action and 
worked perfectly well, but “familiarity breeds contempt,” and the 
manipulation of the machine being so easy and operatives becoming 
correspondingU careless in timing the insertion of the bobbin, the 
possibilit-v of accident was certainly existent, by reason of the 
thrusting and withdrawing action being continuous 

Recognizing this possible danger to the operatives, most of 
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THE ROTO COMER . . 

A new high speed winding machine which 
embodies our original ROTARY TRAVERSE. It 
is of modern construction with welding for rigidity, 
stream-lining for cleanliness, and die castings which 
are uniform and made from metal impervious 
lllllllllll to moisture. With quick -threading tensions, 
skeleton lint-free brackets and quick setting slub- 

• catchers it is easy to operate with the minimum 
labour for oiling and no traverse cams to grease. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


PARIS 


MANCHESTER 
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EADIE PATENT 
SELF-OILING RINGS 

will improve the efficiency of any ring 
frame now fitted with dry or hand-greased 
Rings They permit higher speeds with 
reduced traveller wear and they function 
without stoppages for lubrication 

There is a range of sizes and styles to 
handle everything from the twisting of 
carpet yarns to the spinning of worsteds 
A representative will gladly call and place 
all our experience at your disposal 

EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD. 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE MANCHESTER 

VICTORIA WORKS PAISLEY 
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whom are young giils, the inventors decided to redesign the 
machine m order to make it perfectly safe to use and })root against 
any possible accident ^/Vhllc not departing from the fundamental 
principles of the machine in their new design, Dronsfield Bros have 
now produced an apparatus with which it is impossible to have 
an accident cither to the operator or the bobbin 

The new machine has been designed to overcome the defect of 
continuous thrusting and withdrawing, the tra\c'rse of the plunger 
being arrested after each thrust The machine is thus rendered 
stationary while a fresh pirn is placed in position for stripping 
Lvery t}pe of pirn, bobbin or roving tube can be stripped of 
material on this machine with the exception of bobbins flanged at 
both ends 


Automatic Shuttle Changing 
Attachment 


Messrs Butterworth & Dickinson Ltd , of Burnley, have now 
adopted a shuttle-changing attachment which has been dc\ eloped 
continuously for the past few years on the C ontincnt 

It uses the Walter patents foi a shuttle-changing attachment 
which IS applied to new oi existing single ->hultle looms of almost 
any type, ovcrpick or undcrpick, fast or loose reed 

As it IS a shuttle-changing mechanism the question of an 
“ automatic system using special supplies of weft docs not anse 
The same shuttles and the same types of weft are used after the 
motion is fitted Also on the loom itself the motion is entireh 
separate from other motions of the loom It is a stand-by 
mechanism Whatever the loom would do without it, in speeds and 
weaving, it will do with the motion, no part of winch comes into 
movement at all excej)t to change the shuttle Another important 
point IS that the attachment docs not demand anv higher standard 
of accuracy or precision in the loom or, indeed, accuracy of 
adjustment It has l)cen successfully worked and tested on 
looms fitted only for the scrap heap The design of the parts 
whereby damage is avoided in the various contingencies of weaving 
is a notable featuie 

The loom is fitted with a cone-type clutch, which is controlled 
by a starting-handle of ordinary type except that it has three 
positions instead of two The loom may be stopped and started 
in the normal way by the handle and the clutch and will be stopped 
as usual when weft breaks or when the warp protector acts The 
other off position of the starting-handle is further to the left 
and the starting-handle slips into this position for shuttle-changing 
when allowed to do so by the operation of the extra lower weft fork 
lever (church lever) The control is usually by weft-feeler, which 
uses the ordinary weft- fork hammer, a slightly different shape of 
cam being fitted The shuttle change could be operated by the 
weft fork when the weft breaks (by connecting the two levers by a 
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pinj, but the pick-found cloth method using, the Icdcr is ubudllv 
preterred 

When the starling-handle is allowed to go into the shuttle- 
changing position a small toothed jaw clutch, which is behind the 
driving clutch, is allowed to engage, and commences to drive the 
shuttle-changing motion through the two chains The loom is 
stopped with the cianks near the back centie I he hi ake ust d has 
two balanced shoes in front of and behind the flywlutl and can 
easily stop the loom in the required position with very light spring 
loading Ihe small countershaft chain wheel has a i)in clutch and 
a light spring which will give wa}^ iC there is any obstiuction to 
the action of the shuttle-changing mechanism 

The changing mechanism comprises a camshaft placed a little 
behind the front loom rail, and the shaft carries thiee cams Ihe 
crown cam at the end of the camshaft is for the purpose of st tting 
the loom on again when the change is complete 1 he top end of 
the vertical lever has an ingenious toggle-joint hook which snajis 
the starting-handle on and resets itself out of the way 

Iwo cams operate the four rods The right-hand rod me id} 
rocks the magazine trip lc\er to drop a shuttle on to the fingers 
below 

The first rod lifts the shuttle box: front by acting on a toggle 
joint It can onl} act if there is a shuttle in the box , otherwise the 
lever is locked by failure to operate the shuttle-box swell J h( 
picker IS also pressed back so that it clears the tip of the shuttle 

The second rod then operates two fingers which come througli 
the back of the box and push the shuttle out so that it falls into a 
bin 

The third arm then carries the new shuttle across fiom iht 
magazine and places it in the shuttle box This rod and the cairit 1 
fingers are spring mounted both vertically and for backward move- 
ment The carrier operates by feeling against the sla^ , quite a 
large excess of movement being allowed Howe\er, it it fouled a 
shuttle the light drive of the changing motion would slip 

The hrst rod then returns the box front to working ])osilion 
The toggle ]oint is held a little behind its dead centre and the box 
IS locked in working position Ihe juckci is released and makes 
contact with the new shuttle 

Then the loom is restarted, the positions being such that a good 
first pick is obtained I here is nothing critical about the position 
of the shuttle m the box or the distance from magazine to shuttle 
box, the relative height of the slay, or the precise point at whicli 
the loom has been stopped The motion would not work if an 
entirely wrong adiustment of the brake caused the loom to slo]) 
too late or too early The whole operation takes about four 
seconds. 

The magazine is adjustable for length and width of shuttles, 
and the box front can be set for different widths of shuttle 

The mam advantage is, of course, a most substantial saving in 
labour, and there is an increased loom efficiency The shuttle- 
changing motion does not necessitate any change in cop^, pirns, 
shuttles, pickers, or loom speeds There is nn call to rewind weft 
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Combining 
Business 
and 

Pleasure ! 

I F you ever pay a \ is t 
to our beautiful 
country, either on 
holiday or on a business 
trip you must make a 
point of seeing our new 
show - room in Ruti 
with its numerous tech- 
meal novelties We 

shall be very glad to show you here the latest improvements in automatic looms which have 
been designed by the largest and leading firm of weaving machinery builder* in Europe whose 
products enjoy a world-wide reputation 

ATELIERS DE CONSTRUCTION RUTI, SUCC. DE GASPARD HONEGGER, 
RUTI (Zurich) SWITZERLAND 

Looms and modem weaving machinery for silk rayon cotton, linen wool etc 
One and multi-shuttle automatic looms Dobbies and Jacquard machines 



Phone 3851 ROCHDALE h Uabhshed 1S65 Manchester Royal Exchange 

CabUs 8851 ROCHDALE Tuesdays and Fridays 


THOS. WAREING & CO. 

Card Qrinding Machinists ROCHDALE 

Makers of Machinery for Grinding Cotton, Wadding, Waste and Woollen Cards 



LONG ROLLSA 


Patent High-speed Diffeiential Motions for Quick Traversing Grinders. 
Roller- bearings and Noiseless. 

Patent Plough- grinder for Repomting Old Card Wire. 

Grinding Frames for Roller and Clearer Cards. 

Precision Gauges to ensure Correct Setting. 

Improved Flexible Emery Fillet. Stripping and Burnishing Brushes. 
W/ten ordering indent Waretng's Patents 
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ESTABLISHED 1789. 


Makers of 


All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh. Jacob Rieter & Co., Limited. 

Mi nfpci ht tc 


Switzerland. 


C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, England 


Td.Addr 0 ti: MEEOLESDEN 
MANOHESTEE 


TslepJunu: BLAckfriais 0430 
Cablet: ABC 6th Edition and Bentley*B 


BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 

Proprietors ot the well-know Registered Brands:— 



ORuM IMND 
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in the interests of the motion. It has been used with complete 
satisfaction on a wide variety of looms, including artificial silk 
looms. There is no wear and tear with the motion, and the makers 
believe that the reduction in wear and brcaka|:^cs will more than 
offset the slight extra cost and small loss of time efficiency f'clue to 
stopping) as compared with non-stop bobbin-changing motions. 
The j^ower taken is the same as for the loom without the motion. 

{T exilic 'Recorder.) 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HIGH-SPEED DUST CAGES. 

PLATT BROS. AND CO. LTD., OLDHAM. 


The high-speed dust-extracting cage has become a standard 
accessory machine in the range of cotton-opening and cleaning 
machines. The extraction of dust from the thin layer of cotton, 
prior to treatment in the carding room, allows of brighter laps, 
clean and ** bloo-med yarns, and an improved atmosphere in the 
cardroom. 

The high-speed cage was a result of research, and further 
experiments and tests have led to many constructional improve- 
ments which are described in the current Platt^s Bulletin.’* In 
the construction of the improved high-s])eed cage, the arms in the 
end rings have been removed, and thus no obstruction is offered to 
the passage of dust on its way to the flues. 

The flow of air and dust from the outside of the cage along the 
damper and up the side flues is streamlined ” by the special 
design of damper and flues. The result is that air pockets are 
eliminated and therefore dust and short fi.bres will not collect on 
the damper to any appreciable extent; also air friction losses are 
done away with. Elimination of the end covers allows more air 
to get inside the bottom of the cage and helps the stripping opera- 
tion. 

A special design of damper and side flues has been devised. 

The fact that the damper is continuous makes it impossible for 
air to be drawn from the bottom half of the cage to the top half. 

An entirely new system of drive has been introduced. It 
consists of a small V ” grooved pulley driving the cage by V ** 
rope, the latter running in a groove on the periphery of one of the 
end rings of the cage. The cage rotates on dustproof ball-bearing 
bowls and, as there are no bearing shaft and arms at the end of the 
cage, the damper is continuous and is carried forward into the side 
flues. 

The damper and cage can be removed for cleaning by simple 
hand unscrewing of Imurled thumbsciiews, and then replaced 
without disturbing of the setting. The machine is perfectly Safe, 
and no damage caij be done by the machine while^ it is running. 
The advantages of the new designs are increased efficiency, together 
with accessibility and ease of cleaning. The power required to 
drive the cage is small. {Textile Manufacturer.) 
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Grading Raw Cotton. 


The following is extracted from a recent issue of the Textile 
Recorder : — 

It has recently been discovered that the behaviour of cotton in 
polarized light is of such a peculiar nature that it allows the 
maturity of the cotton to be revealed quite accurately. It would 
appear, therefore, that along these lines a considerable simplification 
of cotton grading can be secured. In this article it is hoped to 
make clear how the microscope can be used in this special examina- 
tion of cotton so that spinners can apply the methods described and 
ascertain their value for themselves. 

Briefly it may be stated that by means of the polarizing micro- 
scope it is possible to observe a layer of cotton fibres and count the 
numbers of fully mature, half mature, and immature fibres present. 
Since the immature fibres cause waste in spinning and uneven 
dyeing in cotton goods it is obvious that this is a useful method for 
determining the grade of any particular cotton, and that if this is 
supplemented by a knowledge of the staple of the cotton, then the 
most essential characteristics of the cotton are known. The basis 
of the new method lies in the fact that each fibre is double refracting 
and on this account polarizes light passing through it, or in other 
circumstances allows polarized light to pass through it only under 
certain conditions. In this behaviour, immature and mature cotton 
fibres differ so definitely that they can be readily differentiated 
from each other. 

For the microscopical purposes here referred to it is preferable to 
use a so-called Nicol’s prism which consists of two portions of a 
crystal of Iceland spar cemented together in a six'cial manner with 
Canada balsam. Light passing through this is polarized. A 
Nicol’s prism is placed in the substage of the microscope so that 
any object under examination is Viewt‘d with polarized light instc ad 
of ordinary light. Also, a Nicol’s ])risni is placed in the e}Tpiec(' 
of the microscope so that the obiect is viewed through the prism, 
which allows transmission of the light through the olijcct only 
under certain conditions. If an obiect is under examination and 
the Nicol prism in the e3Tpicce is slowly rotated in one direction 
then the object will general^ become less brilliant until, when 
rotation through a right angle has taken place, it is totally" 
extinguished. With further rotation the object becomes visible 
and reaches a maximum brightness when the rotation has reached 
a further right angle. The same changes take place on further 
rotation. 

If the Nicol prisms are rotated whilst no object is under 
examination until there is total extinction of light, the ]>risms are 
therf said to be crossed, and if a cotton fibre is then placed on the 
object glass, it will at once be noticed that the fibre becomes visible. 
This is because the cotton fibre has the ]iower of double refraction 
and thus changes the plane of the jiolarized light passing upwards 
from the lower Nicol so that it can pass through the upper prism. 
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MAKERS OF ALL TYPES 
OF MACHINERY FOR 
WINDING. DOUBLING. 
CLEARING, GASSING, 
REELING, PREPARING, 
POLISHING, y BUND-« 
LING ALL CLASSES OF 
YARNS AND THREADS 


The speed of winding drums and 
traverse rods can be independently 
changed without alteration to the 
driving pulley. 

Various forms of Creels and Tension 
Arrangements are supplied, ac- 
cording to requirements. 

An Improved Stop Motion im- 
mediately opeiates when the thread 
breaks or terminates. 

Movable Brakes automatically take 
the thread out of the reciprocating 
guide when a stoppage of the spool 
occuis. 



JOSEPH STUBBS LTD., 


MILL STREET WORKS, 
ANCOATS, MANCHESTER 



PATENT AUTOMATIC 

WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 

THIS machine ties the flat or Weavers’ 
‘‘‘ Knot, and is used in winding for trades 
where the ordinary knot is too bulky, such 
as folded gassed yams, wool and mixture 
yarns. 

COOK & CO., Manchester, Ltd.* 

18, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER. 
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Also, il at the same lime there is present a selenite plate between 
the cotton fibre and the upper Nicol prism then the cotton fibre will 
appear coloured, sometimes differently coloured along its length, 
and varying mainly from blue tO' green and yellow. Mature and 
immature fibres differ l)y showing different colours under these 
circumstances. 

Turning now to the cotton fibre itself, it has been established 
that this consists of cellulose in different stales of orientation and 
aggregation. Firstly there is the skin or cuticle, which is very thin, 
and immediately under this is a primary wall constituting only 
about 9 per cent, of the entire fibre (G. G. Osborne; Text, Research, 
1935, 5, 282). Next to the primary wall is the secondary thicken- 
ing, and this is the major constituent of the normal cotton fibre. 
Careful examination of the primary wall and the secondary thicken- 
ing (both of cellulose') has shown that in the former the cellulose is 
not specially oriented with regard to the fibre axis, but in direct 
contrast, the latter is spirally orientated. On this account the 
primary wall and the secondary thickening behave differently when 
viewed through the polarizing microscope, especially in the fact that 
when the primary wall is being viewed between the Nicol prisms it is 
possible to rotate it and obtain total extinction of the light at a 
certain angle, whereas no matter how much the secondary thicken- 
ing is rotated certainly^ no total extinction and in fact only a slight 
dimming of the light is obtainable. 

Having now regard to the fact that an immature cotton fibre 
is one which consists entirely of cuticle and primary wall so that it 
lacks secondary thickening, and that a mature fibre consists mainly 
of secondary thickening, it will be possible to understand the 
following difference in behaviour between the two types of cotton 
fibre. When a normal mature fibre is viewed through the micro- 
scope so that the Nicol prisms are crossed (this would give total 
extinction without the presence of the cotton fibre) and there is 
present a selenite plate suitably placed, then the fibre appears yellow 
to yellow-green throughout its length, and this colour does not 
change appreciably when the fibre is rotated gradually through a 
right angle. On the other hand, when the cotton fibre is immature 
it appears purple or deep blue or these colours in alternation along 
its length, and if the fibre is rotated through a right angle the 
colours change to orange or yellow. Partially^ immature fibres 
appear blue or blue-green or both, and on rotation these colours 
change to yellow. Further, the immature fibres '‘extinguish ** at 
a certain point in their rotation, whilst the partially immature and 
mature fibres do not suffer this change. 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 


The piesent tabulation is the FINAL lesult of the Census of Cotton 
Consumption in the Cotton Spinning Mills of the countries making returns for 
the half year ended 31st July, 1936, and of Cotton Mill Stocks on that date. 
It should be borne in mind that the figures published herewith relate to raw 
cotton only, and do not contain linters or waste cotton of any kind whatsoever. 
The spindle figures refer to raw cotton spinning spindles only and contain no 
waste or doubling spindles. 

Owing to both the Italian and German Associations being precluded by 
otficial restrictions from supplying statistical informaUon, and the continued 
omission of Russia to send returns in spite of repeated applications, the International 
Cotton Committee has decided that, for the present, no useful purpose would 
be served in attempting to issue figures purporting to show the World's Total 
Mill Consumption and Stocks. On this occasion we have been unable to obtain 
returns from Spain. 

Estimates have been prepared for Russia and Spain, but it has not been 
deemed advisable to make any estimates for Germany and Italy. 

The International Committee hopes, however, that the statistics supplied 
in respect of those countries making returns — which it is intended to issue as 
before — will be of comparative value with those issued for previous years. 

In publishing the lollowing tabulations of cotton mill consumption and 
stocks therefore, the international Committee wishes it to be clearly understood 
that they are not submitted as World tabulations, but only in orcier to furnish 
some^gume^_to_the^prgeniM gosition^o£^cotton^consiimp^^ stocks in those 

countries making returns 

The total Cotton Mill Consumption for the Yea r ended 31st 
July, 1936, in countries which have furnished returns, compared with 
that of the same period of the previous year, is as follows : In order to make them 
comparable, tabulations are exclusive of Germany and Italy in all cases : "" 


American Cotton 

East Indian Cotton 
Egyptian Cotton 

Sundries * . 

.. 

31st July 

1936 

31st July 
1935 

Increase or Decrease 
over previous 
year 

bales 

11,815,000 

5.390.000 
997,000 

7.187.000 

bales 

10.398,000 

6.414.000 
990.000 

6.828.000 

bales 

-h 1,417,000 
24,000 
+ 7,000 

+ 369,000 

All kinds of Cotton . . 1 

26,389,000 

23.630,000 

■f 1,769,000 


The total Cotton Mill Stocks on 31st July, 1936 and 1935, in countries 
reporting, according to Continental distribution, were as follows : In order to make 
them com parabl e, tabulations are exclusive of Germany and Italy in all cases r 

American Cotton : 

Europe , * 319,000 bales against 339,000 bales on 31st July, 1936 

Asia 233,000 „ „ 376,000 „ « « 

America . . 915,000 « 806,000 „ « « « 

The total Mill Stocks of American Cotton on 31&t July, 1936, were 1,475,000 
bales, as against 1,631,000 bales in the year 1935. 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe .. 279,000 bales agamsf 201,000 bales on 31st July, 1936. 

Asia . . . . 1,266,000 « „ 1,183,000 „ „ ^ 

Altogether the Mill Stocks of East Indian Cotton were 1,567,000 bales against 
1,454,000 twelve months ago. 
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Egyptian Cotton: 

Europe . . 150,000 bales against 143,000 bales on 31st Juh, 1936. 

Asia .. 38,000 , „ 56,000 , 

America .. 19,000 „ , 22,000 „ . » « 

'J'lio lotal Mill Stocks o£ Egyptian Cotton were 221,000 bales against 226,000 
bales twelve inoutlis ago. 

Sundry Cottons : 

Europe . , 474,000 bales against 686,000 bales on 31st July, 1936, 

Asia . . . . 472,000 „ „ 339,000 » „ ^ 

America . . 144,000 „ „ 103,000 « « « 

The Total MiU Stocks of all kinds of cotton on July 31st, 1936, in countries 
leporting, were 4,469,000 bales against 4,329,000 bales on July 31st, 1935. 

The World’s Total Spindles on July 31st, 1936, inclusive of Germany and 
Italy, showed 151,745,000 as against 153,133,000 in January last. 

N. S. PEARSE, 

iManchester, Slh September, 1936 , General Secretary. 


SHORT-TIME TABLE 

The spindle-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked out over the 
whole industry of each country, indicate the following stoppages in weeks of 
48 hours, for the industries in the countries tabulated below: — 


Great Britain . . 





Half-veai 

JulySlst; 

1936. 

5-64* 

ending 

Jan. 31st, 
1936 
6-16* 

France 





5*45t 

7*21t 

Germany 





No reply 

No reply 

Italy • • 





No reply 

No replv 

Czecho-Slo va kia 





5*88 

7-88 ' 

Belgium 





3*40 

3-37 

Poland . . 





3-05 

2*31 

Switzerland 





4*30 

4-25 

Holland 





4-06 

3-83 

Austria . . 





5-11 

2-67 

Sweden , . 





1‘18 

M6 

Portugal 





None 

None 

Finland . . 





None 

None 

Hungary 





0-36 

1-20 

Yugo Slavia 





None 

None 

Denmark 





10-30 

0-43 

Norway . . 





1-22 

1-84 

Japan 





17-72t 

16-57t 

China 





13-92**' 

13-97*’*' 

Canada . • • • 





3-19 

3*78 

Mexico . . 





0-68 

0*46 

Brazil 





1-25 

0*99 


U.S A. In July, 1 936, 23,250,000 spindles vrere active out of a total of 28,157,000 
as compared with 23,324,000 active last January. 

* The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 6*27 {7 *30) weeks, 
and that of the Egyptian Section to 4*87 [6 -28) weeks of 48 hours. There 
were 46 (57) firms with 2,233,552 {2,633,020) spindles in the American Section 
completely stopped during the period under review. In the Egyptian Section 
5 [ 6 ) firms with 305,192 {414,698) spindles were completely stopped during 
the six months. Firms with 204,600 (232,740) spindles have closed down 
indefinitely during the period under review. 

+ This figure represents working weeks of 48 hours. The general working 
week in Japan is 120 hours. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage 
is equal to 7*09 {6 '63) weeks for the last six months under review. 

** The working week in China is 132 hours. Calculated in Chinese working 
weeks the stoppage is equal to 5*06 (6*08) weeks for the period under review, ^ 

X France: 1,111,861 {1,945,970) spindles have been completely stopped during 
the past six months. 

(Figures in brackets and in italic refer to previous six months.) 
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Estimated COTTON MILL CONSUMPTION 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 





AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 



— 

- — 

— 

— 

" 




Half*year ending 



Half-year ending 




July 31 

Jan 31 

July 31 

July 81 

July 31 

Jan. 31 

July 81 

July 31 



1936 

1936 

1935 

1984 

1936 

1936 

1985 

1934 


Europe 








M 


Great Bntain 

733 

645 

516 

Ha 

196 

190 



(4 

France 

357 

307 

269 

346 

95 

106 



(5) 

’‘•Germany . . 


r> 

? 

513 


? 


103 

(4 

f Russia 

59 

52 

44 

25 

— 

-- 

— 

10 

(4 

♦Italy 

? 

? 

232 

305 

7 

? 

92 

71 

i^) 

Czecho-Slovakia .. 

131 

113 

91 

114 

30 

23 

22 

17 

(7) 

Belgium . . 

74 

78 

62 

6S 

62 

68 

61 

39 

W 

*#Spain 

79 

104 

116 

118 

16 

26 

34 

34 

w 

Poland 

JOS 

111 

92 

106 

3 

11 

8 

11 

[10) 

Switzerland 

U 

15 

17 

22 

5 

6 

6 

5 

w 

Holland 

42 

41 

36 

62 

22 

22 

17 

18 

(12) 

Austna . . 

49 

51 

38 

42 

12 

21 

11 

7 

In) 

Sweden « . 

60 

66 

66 

59 

— 

1 

— 

1 

[li) 

Portugal . . 

19 

23 

20 

21 

2 

1 

— 

- 

(15) 

Finland . . 

25 

26 

22 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(i«) 

Hungary . . 

29 

23 

23 

28 

7 

6 

4 

6 

(17) 

Yugo Slavia 

20 

15 

17 

20 

15 

14 

10 

11 

(18) 

Denmark .. 

14 

17 

16 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[19] 

Norway , . 

6 

6 

5 

6 

— 





Total . . 

1,81911 

1,68211 

1,670| 

2,583 

46511 

49511 

537t 

549 


Asia : 





■■11 




(1) 

India 

21 

49 

45 

14 

1,361 

1,266 

1,236 

1,123 

(2) 

Japan 

772 

842 

846 

900 

844 

821 

866 

019 

(5) 

China 

39 

70 

104 

176 


39 

66 

88 

1 Asia Total 

832 

961 

995 

1,090 

2,226 

2,126 

2,148 

1,830 


America : 






■■ 




U.S.A 

3,203 

2,947 

2,612 

2,707 

30 


14 

0 

(« 

Canada . . 

121 

117 

106 

109 


■i 



- 

(3 

Mexico 


— 

— 

3 






[i 

Brazil 





■ 

■ 

— 



America Total .. 

3,384 

3,064 

2,718 

2,819 

30 

■ 

14 

9 


Other Countnes 

33 

40 

26 

21 

14 

9 

11 

15 


HALF-YEAR'S 










TOTAL 

, 6 ,0(>8I 

1 6,7471 

m 


2,735] 

2,0551 

mm 

; 2,403 


* No returns recen ed 







1 



t No returns from Russia Figures for tins country are estimated fiom liade souices 
No retuins from Spam July, 1936. Figures for July, 1936 estimaterl 
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for the Half-year ending Slst July, 1936, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


EGYPTIAN 

■ 


SUNDRIES 



TOTAL 



Half-year ending 

■ 


Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 



July 31 

Jan 31 

July 31 

Jul> 31 

July 31 

Jan 31 

Jul> 81 

July 81 

July 31 

Jan n 

Juh 81 

Juh 31 


1938 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 


I7ri 

181 

181 

177 

281 

332 

387 

206 

1 385 

1 348 

1,256 

1,198 

W 

70 

72 

66 

57 

77 

96 

93 

38 

599 

581 

528 

533 

(«) 

? 

r* 

P 

83 

P 

p 

? 

78 

p 

p 

p 

777 






— 


914 

1,038 

1,021 

1032 

973 

1,090 

1,065 

1 067 

(4) 

? 

? 

50 

40 

P 

P 

23 

5 

P 

p 

397 

421 

(5) 

21 

21 

16 

lb 

19 

23 

11 

9 

201 

180 

140 

156 

(«) 

3 

5 

5 

3 

43 

09 

64 

24 

182 

220 

192 

134 

(7) 

21 

34 

39 

23 

14 

23 

16 

6 

130 

187 

205 

ISl 

iS) 

16 

14 

15 

15 

13 

11 

8 

2 

140 

147 

123 

134 

(S' 

19 

19 

19 

19 

8 

6 

6 

2 

46 

46 

47 

48 

m 

1 

1 

1 


53 

51 

44 

15 

118 

115 

98 

95 

(U) 

9 

9 

7 

0 

19 

20 

15 

4 

89 

101 

71 

59 

m 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

64 

61 

60 

62 

{13) 

3 

3 

3 

2 

15 

10 

10 

16 

39 

37 

33 

39 

{13) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

... 

28 

29 

27 

24 

{IS, 

7 

8 

7 

5 

20 

9 

6 

1 

63 

46 

40 

39 

US) 

5 

3 

2 

1 

5 

7 

4 

1 

46 

39 

33 

33 

{17] 



_ 

— 


1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

18 

16 

17 

{U) 



— 


— 

1 

1 

— 

6 

7 

. ... * 

5 

[19) 

33411 

37411 

416t 


1 483||| 1,70111 

1.716t 

1,440 

4,12311 

4,26211 

4,337j 

1 

5 022 j 


IS 1 

36 

41 

23 

141 

130 

118 

96 

1,531 

1,481 

1,440 

I 

1 256 

{!) 

43 

43 

HI 

HI 

198 

88 

103 

121 

1,857 

1,794 

1 855 1 

J,67() 

{SS 


12 

13 

9 

1,073 

1,004 


920 

1,155 

1,185 

1,173 1 

1,293 

(?) 

73 

91 

104 

62 

1,412 

1282 

1,221 

1,137 

4.143 

4,460 

4 468 

4 1J9 

- 1 


22 

23 



13 

6 

10 

15 

3,328 

3,001 

2,660 

2,763 

(?) 

3 

6 



2 

_ 

— 

_ 

126 

123 

112 

114 

(S) 





1 

1 

93 

111 

90 

94 

93 

111 

91 

98 

3) 

— 

— 



337 

317 

275 

280 

337 

317 

275 

280 

(0 

25 

29 



446 

434 

375 

389 

3,884 

3,652 

3,138 

3,255 


37 

14 

13 

14 

243 

185 

208 

132 

327 

248; 

258 

182 


48911 

60S11 

663j 

564 

3,58511 

3,60211 

3,619t 

3,098 

12,87711 

12,51211 

I2,20lt 

12,678 



11 Exclusive of Germany and Italy 
I Exclusive ol Germany. 
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Estimated COTTON MILL STOCKS on 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 






AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 














Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 


1 



duly 31 

Jan 31 

July 81 

July 81 

July 31 

Jan 81 

July 81 

July 31 




1936 

1936 

1935 

1984 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1934 


Europe : 











Great Britain 


o4 

01 

47 

50 

09 

29 

58 

56 

(2)' 

France 


88 

93 

84 

104 

98 

67 

lOS 

lOii 

(3) 

^Germany .. 


? 

> 

r» 

120 



? 

49 

(4) 

t Russia 


(j 

- 

62 

3 




4 

(5) 

' Italy 


-j 

? 

120 

160 

-> 

7 

62 

55 

(6) 

Czecho-Slovakia 


30 

43 

21 

40 

12 

7 

11 

8 

{r)\ 

Belgium . . 


32 

31 

21 

32 

44 

30 

45 

39 


»^*Spain 


15 

17 

14 

17 

5 

4 

5 

5 

{9)\ 

Poland 


12 

6 

6 

12 

2 

2 

1 

4 

{10) 

Switzerland 


11 

18 

13 

20 

8 

3 

7 

10 

iU) 

Holland . . 


18 

24 

21 

42 

18 

6 

14 

16 

12) 

Austria . . 


0 

12 

9 

15 

4 

4 

I 

3 

(W) 

Sweden 


19 

25 

26 

29 

- 


— 

- 

m 

Portugal . . 


3 

5 

5 

6 

1 

- 



(IS) 

Finland . . 


.> 

T) 

4 

4 



— 


(16) 

Hungar}' . 


() 

7 

4 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

(17) 

Yugo Slavia 


4 

7 

4 

8 

12 

10 

6 

6 

(18) 

Denmark . 

, , 

5 

7 

6 

5 


- 

— 


(19) 

Norway . . 

•• 

3 

o 

2 

3 


- 

— 

— 

\ 

1 Europe Total 

31911 

36311 

4591 

679 

27911 

16311 

3231 

363 


Asia : 










(i) 

India 

, , 

0 

16 

39 

13 

932 

627 

857 

935 

(2) 

Japan 

, . 

205 

2J4 

299 

300 


124 

305 

296 

(8) 

China 

• • 

19 

18 

37 

54 


5 

21 

51 

Asia Total 

233 248 

375 

373 

1,266 

750 

1,JS3 

oo 


America ; 










(i) 

U.S.A. . . 

. . 

850 

1,404 

749 

1,175 

S 

7 

S 

9 

(2) 

Canada . , 

, , 

50 

56 

57 

] 69 





(3 

Mexico 

, , 



— 

1 


1 

_ 


(i) 

) Brazil 

* • 


— 


1 


1 __ 

— 



America Total . 

1 

915 

1,400 

806 

j 1,244 

8 

7 

8 

9 


1 Other Countries 

8 

1 

18 

11 

1 

1 u 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 HALF-YEAR^S 











1 TOTAL 

• 

I 175 

2 0891 

1,6511 

2,;«)7 

1,5571 

92711 

1,5161 

j 1,655 











1 


* No returns received. 

f No returns fiom Russia Figuies foi this coiinLr\ are estmiaied fiom tiade soutces 
**No retains Irom Spam July, 1936 l^'i.pires ior July, 1936, estimated. 
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Slat July 1936, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



EGYPTIAN 


■ 

SUNDRIES 



TOTAL 



Half-year ending 


■ 

Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 

1 


July 31 

Tan 31 

July 81 

July 31 

July 31 { 

Jan ii 

July 31 

July 31 

July 31 

Jan. 31 

Jily 81 

July ai 


1936 

1930 

19 

1984 

1936 

1936 

1935 

19.4 

1936 

1936 

1935 1 

1934 ^ 


jl 

65 

51 

C4 

6<) 

60 

80 

62 

243 

215 

231) 

238 

(7! 

o\ 

49 

46 

3S 

63 

59 

50 

45 

300 

268 

2SS 

292 

(2) 

j 


V 

24 

V 

? 

? 

24 

9 

9 

? 

217 

(3) 

1 

- 

— 


2*63 

366 

389 

302 

209 

356 

441 

369 

(4) 

? ' 

V 

32 

37 


? 

15 

8 

9 

? 

229 

260 ' 

iS) 

S 

12 

6 

7 

r> 

8 

7 

3 

54 

70 

43 

5S 

(«» 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

20 

21 

19 

95 

83 

80 

92 

(7) 

s 

n 

9 

7 

3 

5 

4 

2 

31 

37 

32 

31 

(«' 

:) 

J 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

10 

10 

12 

21 

(») 

14 

19 

16 

15 

s 

7 

6 

2 

41 

47 

42 

47 1 

{10) 

1 

1 

2 

— 

0 > 

22 

14 

7 

59 

63 

51 

63 

{!!) 

4 

4 

2 

4 

() 

5 

5 

1 

23 

25 

20 

23 

iI2) 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

29 

29 1 

32 1 

{13} 

1 

2 

- 

1 

5 

5 

2 

3 

10 

12 

7 

9 1 

(U) 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 


7 

7 

6 

4 

(/« 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

I 

1 

10 

14 

11 

9 

(16) 

1 

1 



5 

4 

3 

— 

22 

22 

13 

14 

(17) 



- 





1 



- 

5 

8 

6 

5 

im 

— 

- 

— 

— 


- 

— 

— 

3 

2 

2 

3 

(W) 

16011 

17411 

17S1 

201 

47411 

568 !| 

. 

601 1 

543 

1,22211 

1,26811 

1,6581 

1,789 j 


13 

17 

22 

13 

62 ! 

57 

66 

60 

1,016 

717 

984 

1,021 1 

Oi 

20 

21 

27 

20 

66 

42 

22 

31 

601 

401 

663 

653 1 


5 

3 

7 

1 

341 

333 

251 

272 

392 

359 

316 

381 

{3} 

38 

41 

66 

37 

472 

j 432 

339 

363 

2,009 

1,477 

1,953 

2,055 


17 

13 

17 

23 

10 

6 


14 

891 

1,430 

782 

1,221 


2 

4 

4 

2 

1 




— 

62 

60 

61 

71 

21 

— 

— 

1 

2 

41 

26 


47 

41 

26 

43 

19 




— 


92 

83 


64 

02 

83 

63 

64 

(4) 

19 

17 

22 

27 

144 

114 

103 

125 

1,086 

1,598 

939 

1,405 


14 

5 

5 

4 

126 

106 

90 

72 

152 

130 

108 

1 

i 88 

! 


22111 

23711 

2581 

272 

1, 21611 

1,21011' 

1,133| 

1,103 

4,46911 

4,46311 

4,658^ 

6,337 


— - 



— — 








— 




II Exclusive of Germany and Italy 
t Exclusive cf Germany. 






























[N TERN AT. ION AL (07 'I ON S7ATIS7ICS 

ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years ended 31st July, 1936, and 31st Jan., 

the International 




loiAL EsuMAiiD Number op 
Spinning Spindles 

Mule Spindles 


COUNTRIES 

Half year ended 

Half-year ended 



July 81, 1936 

Jan. 81, 193C 

July 31, 1930 

Jan 31, 1936 

(/) 

(.') 

(^) 

(^1 

(<J) 

(e) 

(7) 

iSi 

(9) 

{10] 

(ID 

(12} 

(13) 

(W) 

(JS) 

(16) 

(17) 

(U) 

(19) 

Furope 

Great Bn tarn 

France.. 

Germany 

Russuf 

Italy . . 

Czecho-Slovakta 

Belgium 

Spam . , 

Poland 

Switzerland . . 
Holland 

Austria 

Sweden 

Portugal 

Finland 

Hungary 

Yugo Sl’avia . . 
Denmark 

Norway 

41,391 

9,932 

10,109*« 

9,800 

5 483} 

3 502 

2 009 

2 070 
1,707 

1 241 
1,220 
773 
592 
46b 
310 
304 
152 

99 

48 

42,307 

10,01b 

lo.ioo**-* 

9,800 

5,4 831 
3,611 
2,008 

2 070 
1.083 
1,236 

1 218 

771) 

604 

404 

310 

301 

151 

100 

48 

30.387 

2 403 

3 263'*^ 
2,187 

5701 

1 i60 

284 

431 

455 

413 

2()<) 

233 

44 

130 

42 

37 

40 

8 

31,262 

2,428 

3,263*'' 

2,187 

6701 

1,502 

298 

431 

433 

416 

264 

233 

48 

137 

42 

47 

41 

9 


Total IZuTope 

91 2bb 

92,295 

42,651 

43,611 

(3) 

Asia : 

India 

Japan 

China 

9,705 

10,867 

5,010 

9,686 

10,695 

4,952 

696 

20 

596 

35 

1 

Total Asia 

25,582 

25,233 

610 

631 

(7) 

i 

Amexuca : 

D S.A * 

Canada 

Mexico 

Brazil . . 

28.157 

1,110 

862 

2,712 

29,040 

1,152 

862 

2,711 

iOO 

66 

7 

5 

400 

78 

7 

5 


Total Vmenca . . 

32,841 

33,765 

478 

490 

Other Countries 

2,054 

1,840 

289 

289 


Grand Total 

151,745 

153,133 

44.034 

45,021 

— 








*USA. — The division between mule and nng and the number of spindles on 
Egyptian is only approximate. 

t No retain from Russia. Figures for this country are estimated fiom trade sources 
t Figures for half-year endmg July 31, 1935 





INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTIC^ j 

SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1936, on basis of returns made to 
Cotton Federation. 



1 

Spindles Spinning 

Spindlis in Course 


Ring Spindlb8 

Egyptian Cotton 

op Lrlction 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 


July 81, 1936 

Jan. 81, 1930 

July 81, 1930 

Jan. 31, 1986 

July 81, 1986 

Jan 31, 1936 


11,001 

1 1,045 

16,998 

10,705 

18 

30 


7,520 

7,688 

2,083 

2,262 

9 



(2) 

b,846** 

6,846** 

1 455*# 

1,466** 

P 

P 

(3) 

7,()13 

7,613 

— 

— 

? 

? 

(^) 

4,9131 

4.9131 

7001 

700 

? 

P 

(«) 

2,112 

2,109 

667 

628 

4 

2 

(6) 

1,725 

1,710 

51 

72 

1 

2 

\n 

1,639 

1 639 

207 

207 

— 



1,252 

1,250 

344 

336 

6 


9) 

828 

820 

739 

650 

1 

3 


10 ) 

951 

954 

23 

23 

— 

_ 


n) 

541 

543 

127 

161 

— 

_ 


12 ) 

548 

556 

37 

36 

8 

_ 


u) 

330 

327 

46 

44 

9 

5 


14 ) 

268 

268 

28 

26 

1 

_ 


U) 

267 

254 

62 

62 

8 

- 


«) 

112 

no 

32 

20 

12 




If) 

99 

100 

— 

— 

-- 




li) 

40 

39 

— 

— 

1 

— 


19 ) 

48,617 

48,084 

23,598 

23,370 

77 

42 


9.109 


500 

673 

■1 

f/M 

il) 



862 

868 



■@1 

5,010 

4,952 


■■ 

H 


Ip 

24,966 

24,602 

1,362 

1,441 

228 

314 


27,767 

28,640 


1,000 

p 

p 

il 

1,044 

1,074 


91 

— 

— 


865 

856 


— 

3 

— 

IE I 

2,707 

2,706 



2 

2 

III 

82,363 

33,276 

1,083 

1,091 

5 

2 


1,766 

1,661 

324 

140 

61 

32 


107,711 

108,112 

26,367 

26,048 

361 

390 



•♦Figures for six months ending July 31st, 1934 

















TOTAL WORLD, 


Date 

Total 
Estimated 
Number of 
Spinning 
Spindles 
existing in 
world 

ESTIMATED MILL STOCKS— In thousands 
ol ACTUAL BALES (000’s omitted) 
“INVISIBLE’’ SUPPLY 

AMEKICAK j j j SUNDEII.S | I01AL 

Per 1,000 
Spindles 
Total, all kinds 
of Cotton 

Bales 

Feb. i,~ 1936t 

"153,133,000 

2,089 

927 

237 

1.2J0 

1,463 

29*11 

„ 1985* 

156,157,000 

2,084 

1,214 

281 

1,192 

1,771 

30 ’77 

. 1934 

157,718,000 

2,873 

1,210 

244 

941 

5,268 

33-39 

» 1933 

168,984,000 

2,699 

832 

208 

803 

4,642 

28-67 

„ 1932 

162,070,000 

2,776 

984 

212 

637 

4,608 

28-43 

n 1931 

163,671,000 

2,427 

1,212 

202 

745 

4,586 


» 1930 

165,143,000 

2,742 

1,173 

224 

792 

4,931 

29-86 

1929 

166,104,000 

2,958 

1,216 

182 

938 

5,294 


1928 

164,979,000 

2,867 

969 

183 

863 

4,882 

29-69 

„ 1927 

164,616,000 

2,982 

829 

173 

771 

, 4,765 

28-88 

Mar. 1,1913 

142,186,000 

3,448 

716 

279 

973 

5,416 

38-09 

Aug. l,1936f 

151,745,000 

1,476 

1,667 

221 

1,216 

4,469 

29-45 

, 1935“ 

153,778,000 

1, 651 

1,516 

258 

1,133 

1,558 

29*64 

n 1934 

166.878,000 

2,307 

1,666 

272 


6,337 

34*02 

n 1938 

167,755,000 

2,668 1 

1,627 

236 


6,060 

32-01 

^ 1932 

161,002,000 

2,643 

1,031 

228 

660 

4,462 

27-71 

n 1981 

162,278,000 

1,871 

1,566 

217 

660 

4,313 

26-88 

„ 1980 

164,108,000 

1,985 

1,667 

237 

609 

4,498 

27-41 

„ 1929 

164,211,000 

2,129 

1,761 

228 

745 

4,863 

29-61 

„ 1928 

165,103,000 

2,112 

1,728 

170 

777 

4,787 

28-99 

Sept. 1, 1913 

143,449,000 

1,666 

1,405 

273 

744 

4,077 

28-42 


ESTIMATED COTTON MILL CONSUMPTION-In thousands 
of ACTUAL BALES (OOO’s omitted) 


Half'Veareiidiug 

July81,1986t 

Jan.31,1936t 

161.745.000 

163.133.000 

60681 
6747 J 


27301 

2656^ 


4891 

508^ 

>09 

3585' 

3602^ 


128771 
12512 J 

Os 

oc 

84-861 5; 
81-7l/§ 

I"! 

July $1,1985* 
Jan. 31,19S6* 

163.778.000 

165.167.000 

64(1 9l 
6444 J 


2710 1 
2889 J 

Ci 

5631 
621 j 


35101 
3363 J 


122011 

12217^ 

00 

7!)-34l Si 
78-78 

July 81, 1934 
Jan. 81, 1934 

166.878.000 

167.718.000 

66131 

7022^ 


24081 

2369J 

s ^ 

6641 

644^ 

i-l 

30981 
2699 J 

n 

126781 

12634J 


80-181 § 
79-47 /% 

July 81, 1988 
Jan. 81, 1938 

167.756.000 

158.984.000 

73231 

6847^ 


21611 

2069^ 


4721 
462 J 


25141 

2614^ 


124701 

11882^ 

5? 

Cs4 

79 -04115 
74-74/ii 

July 81, 1932 
Jan. 81. 1982 

161,002,000 

162,070,000 

62021 

6117J 

1 ^ 
>e«3 

19761 
2812 J 


4931 

487J 


2121" 

2114J 

N 

10792^ 

11630J 

IS 

[ s 

67-OSl 6; 
71-14/^ 

July 81, 1981 
Jan. 81, 1981 

182.278.000 

163.671.000 

663011 
6278 J 

1 

28601 

3013J 

1 5^ 

1 >o 

459^ 

394^ 

!! 

23861 

2479 

k 

113241 

11164^ 

1 «st 

69-761 § 
68-26/| 

July 81, 1980 
dsn. 81, 1980 

164.108.000 

165.143.000 

69401 
7083 J 

1 

31021 
2985 J 


4361 

602 j 

>c<5 

r 

2530" 

2632^ 


1 

rs 

73-161 S 
79-94/| 

inly 81, 1929 
Jan. 81, 1929 

164.211.000 

166.104.000 

7463^ 
7613 J 


26041 
2674 J 


4921 

497_, 

1 Oh 
>00 

2466'' 

2184^ 

i Oh 
Leo 
?*<© 

1 ^ 

■ 

B 

>00 

1 

/ Cvt 

79-261 5 
77-94/4 

Year ending 

Aug. 81, 1918 

143,449,000 

14630 

3977 

946 

3447 

23000 

160*34 


* roQsm&ption and stoclr figures excliisivp of 






















SPECIFICATION OF PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS “ SUNDRIES ” (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
Six Months ending July 31st, 1936, estimated from Actual Returns. 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


STOCKS OF COTTON. 


As puhUAicd by the iHieniaUonal InslMuU oj Agi icultiiic, Rome 

Stocks of Cotton on Hand in thji: Unitfd Statls 

Last day ol 


Location 

July, 

1936 

June, 

1936 

May, 

1936 

July, 

1935 

July, 

1034 



1,000 centals 



In consuming establishments 

In public storage and at compresses 

4,383 

18.921 

4,818 

22,105 

5,321 

25,580 

3,838 

27,930 

0,045 

27,440 

Total 

23,304 

26,923 

30,901 

31,768 

33,485 


Carry-over of Cotton in the United States. 

Total stocks of cotton as on July 31 include, beside the monthly 
information on stocks in consuming establishments and in public 
storage and at compresses, also stocks in other positions, namely : 
cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared ; cotton coastwise ; 
cotton in transit to ports, interior towns, and mills; cotton on 
farms and in private storage. These stocks in other positions 
amounted to 3,053,000 centals in 1936 against 3,310,000 centals 
in 1935 and 4,684,000 centals in 1934, making total stocks of 
26,357 jOOO, 35*078,000 and 38,170,000 centals in the three years 
mentioned. 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Axexandria 


Thursday nearest first of month 


Ports 

August, 

July, June, August, 

August, 


1936 

1936 1936 1935 

1934 



1,000 centals 


Bombay* 

. . 3,116 

3,164 3,436 2,404 

3,788 

Alexandriaf . • 

. . 613 

979 1,549 541 

1,370 


* Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills . 

t Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the country, 
are not included. 

Authorities ; East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission de la Boiivse dc Minet- 
ehBassal. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe 

Thursday or Friday nearest first of month 


Location, Description August, July, June, August, August, 



1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1934 



1,000 centals 



Great Britain : 






American 

1,391 

1,411 

1,384 

847 

1,714 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

599 

409 

390 

221 

626 

Peruvian, etc. 

166 

126 

119 

309 

364 

East Indian 

364 

341 

381 

213 

372 

Eg 3 rpti^, Sudanese 

862 

973 

962 

982 

1,466 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. 

163 

167 

145 

166 

278 

Total 

3,624 

3,427 

3,381 

2,728 

4,809 
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Stocks of Cotton in Europe — conttnned. 



Thursday or Friday nearest hrst of month 

Location, Description 

August, 

July, June, August, 

1936 1936 1035 

1,000 centals 

August, 

1934 

Bremen : 

American 

. . 550 

669 

783 

566 

1,772 

Other 

.. 282 

309 

22 L 

3(14 

225 

Total 

.. 832 

978 

1,004 

870 

1,997 

Le Havre : 

American . . 

468 

555 

615 

32] 

705 

French colonies 

20 

17 

17 

14 

47 

Other 

.. 183 

138 

114 

89 

83 

1'otal 

671 

710 

746 

424 

835 

Total Continent : 

American 

.. 1,410 

1,735 

1,863 

1,293 

2,964 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc . . 

.. 283 

266 

144 

214 

107 

East Indian 

.. 237 

220 

214 

237 

218 

Egyptian 

.. 169 

222 

227 

203 

95 

W. Indian, W. and E. Atrkan, 

t'tc. 168 

158 

122 

120 

210 

Total 

.. 2,207 

2,591 

2.570 

2,076 

3,594 


* Includes Bremen, Le Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Authorities : Liverpool Cotton Assjl and (for Le Havre) Bulletin cle Cone- 
spondance de la Bourse du Havre. 





THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN YUGO-SLAVIA. 


The following ib contained in a rei)orl on econoniic and com- 
mercial conditions in Yugo-Slavia, prepared by Mr. H. N. 
Sturrock, Commercial Secretary to H.M. Legation at Belgrade, 
and published by the Department of Overseas Trade: — 

The six Yugo-Slav cotton-sinnmng mills, all but one of which 
are situated in the northern provinces, have been working at full 
capacity in the endeavour to supply the spcaal demand for yarn 
created since the cessation of imports from Italy. Plans exist for 
their extension and a new mill is to be opened in Old Serbia. 
Generally speaking, the counts locally produced arc those from 
lo's to 30’s. 

The question of the development of Yugo-Slav cotton production 
with a view to adapting it to industrial requirements is now occupy- 
ing attention. Only about 1,350 hectares are at present under 
cotton, and the yearly production is approximately 600 tons, or 
roughly 2 per cent, of the requirements of the Yugo-Slav spinning 
mills. Much study will be necessary before it can be hoped to 
bring about any great improvement in the quality of YugonSlav 
cotton, which is of very low grade. Efforts to introduce foreign 
strains have not so far been successful as the majority of types have 
been found unsuited to the comparatively temperate climate of the 
Yugo-Slav cotton-growing areas. 

The cotton industry employs about 1 50,000 spindles and 12,000 
looms, and supplies a large proportion of the home demand for the 
cheaper types of cotton fabrics. The cessation of imports from 
Italy has given a certain stimulus to the weaving mills but, on the 
other hand, lack of cotton yams, which were previously supplied 
by Italy, has recently caused great difficulty. 


PORTUGAL. 


The following extract is taken from a report upon the economic 
and commercial conditions in Portugal, prepared by the Commer- 
cial Secretary to H.M. Embassy in Lisbon, and published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade: — 

Since November, 1935, the situation has been dominated by the 
phenomenal rainfall lasting until April, which had the effect of 
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causing acute distress and restricting purchasing power. Mills, 
most of which have been working short time, have remained fully 
stocked. Supplies held by wholesale warehouses have been high, 
and there has been no demand on the part of retailers who have 
found sales disaiipointing. There has been no evidence of a revival 
in trade with Portuguese West Africa, while the limited business 
with East Africa has been transacted at cut iirices. In both these 
colonics competition from Japanese goods is being severely felt. 
The national production of cotton fabrics continues to improve, and 
imports are more than ever limited to specialities and luxury pro- 
ducts. It may almost be said that in c;5 jier cent, of the trade the 
article of local manufacture is satisfactorily substituting the 
imported article. Imports of raw cotton in IQ35 were 23,441 tons 
as against 14,786 tons in 1931. 

The increase in the production of cotton yarns is noticeable, 
particularly in the case of mills spinning the finer counts. Hosiery 
and the &ner quality shirtings and materials are the only articles 
manufactured locally from imported 3^arn, but the market is now 
a very reduced one, as its needs are being gradually met by the 
locally-spun yam. The following figures relating to the local 
cotton spinning and weaving industry are approximate. Pro- 
duction and wages are based on a working da}’’ of eight hours and 
week of ^8 hours: — 


Spindles in use 
Mechanical looms in use 
Production in 1935 ol cotton j^ocxls 
Value ot manufactured goods . . 
J^Jumber of hands employed 
Wages paid in 1935 


350,500 

15,100 

147,014,400 metres 
£0,709,000 
28,150 
£470,000 


THE FRENCH COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The dispute in tlie Lille bxtile iiidiistr}^, which began on 
September Q, involved about 35,000 workers, the main points at 
issue being a demand for an acl\ance in wages of to per cent, and 
a difference resjX'cting the iiu'thod of a])poinlnient and payment of 
workers' delegates Tshop stewards). An agreemeni was reached on 
September 17, the terms of sellleinent providing for an immediate 
general increase in wages of 6 ])er cent., a readjustment of average 
wages in an upward direction, and minimum hourly wage rates of 
2.30 francs for women and 3. [ francs for men. It was agreed that 
a formula should be established for the future regulation of wages 
in accordance with fluctuations in the cost of living; the method of 
election and payment of workers’ delegates was also determined. 
The strike in the Vosges textile industry, which also began early 
in the month, affected approximately 30,000 workers and arose on 
a question respecting wages. A settlement was effected on 
September 25 by the granting of wage increases ranging from 10 pet 
cent, for the highest to lOO per cent, for the lowest paid workers. 

{The hliiiisfry of T.ahoiir Gazette,') 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON YARN PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


'rhe sub-committoe oi the Federation of Master Colton 
Spinners’ Associations, which has been engaged in drawing up a 
legally enforceable price agreement for Egyi)tian-typc yarns, has 
agreed on proposals. The scheme is designed to* regulate the 
margins on various counts of Egyptian cotton yarns. The sub- 
committee is to meet representatives of the Bolton spinners with a 
view to securing unanimity on the jdan before its incorporation in a 
legally binding document for signature by thci firms. 


RESPIRATORY DUST DISEASE IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 


The British Medical Research Council have published a report 
upon investigations into res]jiratory dust disease among operatives 
in the cotton industry. The investigation was carried out at the 
request of the Home Office, and with the co-operation of the 
employers’ organizations and trade unions concerned, at the 
University of Manchester. 

Much dust IS produced in the early stages of cotton manufac- 
ture, and it has long been known that operatives ^posed to this 
dust have an unusually high mortality from bronchitis. Much has 
been done in recent years to reduce the amount of dust in the atmo- 
sphere of the blowing rooms and of the cardrooms of cotton 
factories, by the use of ventilating and exhaust appliances which 
remove the coarser particles of dust from the atmosphere. These 
appliances, however, do not prevent the escape of the finer particles 
of dust ; and the present Report suggests that it is precisely these 
particles which are particularly liable to produce irritation of the 
respiratory system in those susceptible to the dust. The present 
investigation also ap])ears to have identified the particular sub- 
stance contained in the dust that is especially injurious. 


WAGES IN THE FINISHING INDUSTRY IN U.S.A. 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics recently under- 
took a survey of earnings in the textile dyeing and finishing 
industry in the United States, and the results of this survey, as 
regards the cotton and the silk and artificial silk branches of the 
industry, were published in summary form in the issue for May, 
1036, of the official Monthly Labour Review, The table (p. 161) 
shows the average hourly and weekly earnings in these branches as 
a whole and in certain of the more important occupations at August, 
1934, as ascertained by the Bureau. The averages are based on 
information relating, in the case of cotton goods, to 13,058 workers 

* Medical Rcseanh Council: Spuial Report Serim, No. 212. H.M. Stationery 
Office; price 2&. 6d. net (2h. 8d., post free). 
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Rosebank Fabrics 


A COLLECTION of Decorative Materials 
which have long been appreciated as 
containing appropriate Fabrics in colour 
and texture designed expressly for their 
purpose. Here you will find the desired 
upholstery and curtain Fabrics for the 
modest as well as the elaborate dwelling. 


MANUFACTURERS : 

TURNBULL & STOCKDALE, LTD. 

Rosebank Print Works, RAMSBOTTOM. Nr. MANCHESTER 
LONDON : Roxbur|hc House, 273, Regent Street, W.l. 


FAWCETT, PRESTON & CO. LT? 

Engineers LIVERPOOL England 



Watson’^Faaceit “ Cydone *’ Press for making Cotton Bales 
of a demiiu of 43 lbs. per cable foot. 


Telegraphic Address : Codes : 

** Fawcett,” Bentley’s. 

LiVERPOot. Western Union (6 Letter 

and Universal Editions). 
ABC (4tli & 5th Editions) 
and Ax. 

SPECIALISTS for OVER 60 Years 

IN 

HYDRAUUC BALING 
PRESSES & PUMPS 

Sole makers of the well-known 
“ CYCLONE »» and GRID 
Presses, and of “Fawcett’* 

High Density Presses and 
Pumps for Packing Cotton, 

Jute, Wool, etc., of any required 
density and weight of Bale. 

ALSO 

Sugar Making Machinery 

OF ALL KINDS. 






** Single Process ” Blowing-Room 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Cotton-Preparing, Spinning and Twisting Machines — Wool-Combing, Worsted-Spinning and Twisting Machines— 
Twisting Machines for Rayon — Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk — Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching, 

and Finishing Machines. 
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(10,528 males and 2,530 females) and, in the case of silk and 
artificial silk goods, to 4,873 workers (4,306 males and 567 
females). 


Occupation 
Male workers : 

Foremen, working . . 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth . . 
Tenter-frame tenders 
Calender tenders , , 

Labourers, dye-house 
Drier tenders, cloth 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn 
Washer tenders 
Truckers, hand 

Labourers (other than dye-house) 

All occupations* (including some 
not shown above) 

Female workers : 

All occupations* , . 


Cotton goods 

Silk and artificial 
silk goods 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

hourly 

weekly 

hourly 

weekly 

earnings 

earnings 

earnings 

earnings 

Cents 

Dollars 

Cents 

Dollars 

74*7 

29-93 

84-6 

33*72 

48*0 

14-95 

58-7 

20*59 

46*2 

15-39 

58-3 

19*63 

44-1 

14-69 

58-9 

21*60 

42*8 

14-65 

56-6 

15*27 

42-7 

14-79 

57-7 

18*39 

42*5 

14-27 

57-7 

19*82 

41-1 

13-17 

58-0 

14-91 

41-0 

14-30 

57-8 

17-78 

38*3 

12-96 

59-8 

19*79 

49*0 

17-32 

61-7 

20*01 

40*1 

12*46 

43-8 

14-05 


Male and female workers : 

All occupations* .. .. 47*8 l(v38 o9*6 19*32 


{Ministry of Labour Gazette!) 

* Including some clerical workers. 


BULGARIA. 


The cotton textile industry is steadily increasing its output. 
Approximately 90,000 spindles and more than 3,000 looms were 
active in August and it was reported that about 10,000 new spindles 
have been ordered. {JJnited States Department of Commerce!) 


MEXICO. 


The total value of production in the cotton spinning and 
weaving mills during the calendar year 1934 was^ reported as 

165.341.000 pesos, according to data recently published by the 
Ministry of National Economics. Of this amount, cotton piece 
goods accounted for 97,760,000 pesos, or 59 per cent. The State 
of Puebla produced the greatest amount of cheap cotton cloth— 

97.299.000 metres, or about 40 per cent, of the total output of this 
class of goods. In the production of fancy cloth and coloured 
drills, the State of Vera Cruz ranked first with an output of 

16.711.000 metres of fancy cloth and 7,501,000 metres of coloured 
drills, representing approximately 44 and 41 per cent, respectively, 
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of the nations output of these goods. Mills in the Federal District 
turned out the largest quantity of dyed cotton fabiics — 20,8^6,000 
metres, or about one-third of the country’s total production of this 

[^Uniled States Department oj Commerce, 


INDIAN COTTON MILL WAGES. 


It IS reported that the Ahmedabad Millowiiers’ Association has 
decided to reduce wages by 20 per cent. They contend that wages 
in Ahmedabad are higher than those in Bombay by between 25 per 
cent, to 33 per cent. It is stated that during the last year or so 
nine mills have closed down, and about eleven have had to dis- 
continue night-shifts. The growth of mills in other towns in India 
has affected Ahmedabad’s trade. 


IRAN. 


A cotton mill with 2,000 spindles and 700 looms is to lx* (Tccted 
bv a group of merchants at Isfahan, according to local reports. 
The mill will produce print cloth and the concern apparently plans 
to print and inish the cloth. The country now lias 130,000 
spindles, it is claimed. 

{United States Department of Commerce.) 


Japanese Export Control of Cotton 
Piece Goods. 


Reproduced from the September^ k;36, issue of 
The Oriental TiconomistN 


T he article states that with regard to the establishment of 
export associations, in the case of Japanese piece goods there 
are at present 13 associations, of which the oldest, the Japan 
Association for Export of Striped Drills, was established in 
October, 1930. 

Each of these associations was legally organized under the 
law of Export Association. In addition, there is the Trade 
As'sociation for the Export of Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods, 
an autonomous organ for the promotion of the export trade, which 
was established in April, 1921, as a forerunner of cotton piece 
goods export associations. 

These 13 export associations have in the past exercised control 
over the trade along their respective lines. In the absence of unity 
and co-ordination between these organizations, their spheres of 
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operation doubly and trebly overlapped one another in one 
direction, while, in others, their controlling iiitlueiicc failed to 
extend to some of the world markets. In view n f this state of trade 
control, it has been decided, on the one hand, that early measures 
will be taken to adiust and reorganize the export associations to 
the end of creating an allied export association as the highest organ 
charged with the complete control of the export trade in cotton 
piece goods as a whole, and, on the other, that the Government will 
deal fundamentally with the matter by framing a legislative 
measure for the control of foreign trade and submit it to the coming 
Diet. Ill the former direction, the initial effort was taken on 
August 4 when official and private representatives met in council 
and decided on an increase of the objective markets to be handled 
by the cotton piece goods export associations as for specified 
countries, and also on the institution of an allied association by 
combining these existent organizations. To state in detail the lines 
decided u])on on the .same occasion, the Association for the export 

EXPORT ASSOCIATIONS. 

Name Date of establishment. 

(1) By Markets 

Afasodation for Export of Cotton Piece Good^ 
to India Mar. 17, 1934 

Association for Export of Cotton Piece Good^ 
to the Dutch Indies Sep. 18, 1934 

Association for Export of Cotton Yarn and 

Piece Goods to Central and South America April 20, 1935 

Association for Export of Yarn and Piece 
Goods to Africa and Near East Tuly 25, 1935 

Association for Export of Japanese Cotton 

Piece Goods to the Philippines Sep. 3, 1935 

(2) By Groups of Merchandise 

Association for Export of Striped Drills ... Oct. 31, 1930 

Association for Export of Cotton Yarn, Dyed 

Clothing and Sarongs Nov. 30, 1934 

(3) By Localities 

Nagoya Association for Export of Textiles... Dec. 3, 1931 

Osaka Association for Export of Textiles ... Dec. 4, 1931 

Kobe Association for Export of Cotton Piece 
Goods and Yarn Products April 22, 1933 

Kyoto Association for Export of Textiles ... April 12, 1934 

Tokyo Association for Export of Textiles ... .Aug. 11, 1934 

Yokohama Association for Export of Cotton 
Piece Goods and Yarn Products Aug. 11, 1934 

of cotton piece goods to Africa and the Near East will include 
Europe; the Association for export to British India will include 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Ceylon ; the Association for export to 
the Netherlands East Indies will include Siam, Malay and French 
Indo-China ; the Association for export to the Philippines will add 
to its list of places Manchuria, China, Hongkong and Soviet Asia; 
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and with re^aui to Vustraln and New Zealand, wlucli have botli 
remained cutsidc associate control, there will be stt ii}) a new 
association st} Ic d “ 1 he Association for the Export of Cotton Piece 
Goods to Oceania and, finally all the six associations will 
form among them the [apan Federation of Cotton Piece Gooels 
Export Associations as th^ highest organ for the control ol the 
export trade ul eotton goods While the jiroposed association will 
function as a central organ m the matter oi tiade control, the 
existent association set up by production groups, 1 c tlK;se lor the 
export of yarns, dyed clothing, stuped chills, will be charged, as 
transitional organs, with the contiol of then rcspcclivi groups of 
pioducts It seems probable also that the export associations for 
the exporting localities of Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Kyoto, 
Yokohama, and Kobe will extend their control to new markets 
above mentioned Mention miv also be made of the proposal 
advanced by the association to the effect that upon the establish- 
ment of an allied association, a control fee should be charged at 
the rate of onc-lenth of a sen on every yard of clothing exported, 
the nine parts of the same fee being applied to the fund for 
indemnihcation of wool impoits ancT other purposes of track 
control, and the remaining one-lcnth of the fee being used for the 
running expenses of the association These ])oints are (\ulcntly 
to be taken up for decision when the officnl and private repre- 
sentatives meet next time \ftcr the above consideration, it must 
be mentioned that, since the matter of ngiell> controlling exports 
relates not only to the export associations but also to those engaged 
in production, it will be necessary as a funclamentdl measure to 
place the whole cotton mdustiy under one unified svst( in of control 
so that import, export and production may be directed bv a single 
hand in the State 1 he Department of Commerce and Industry, 
therefore, in framing the new trade control law seems ])ractically 
to have come to a decision to make the measure com^irehensive 
enough to consolidate the whole cotton industry 

The main ob]ectives of the law of foreign trade control under 
contemplation aie to intensify the control of the Stale over the 
export trade in cotton goods by means of revision of the existing 
law of export association, and also at the same lime to place the 
ex[)ort and import trade under luiifiecl control by the legislation ot 
an import Association law as a system to meet the situation arising 
from barter arrangements either in existence or in view Upon 
the enactment of the same legislative measure it -"s inevitable that 
the people engaged in export and import will find themselves in a 
position so greatly strengthened by legislation as to dictate Icnns 
to the manufacturers Under thc‘=c circumstances, there is already 
m sight a disparity of opinion between the export associations and 
the manufacturing cartels It ma> be seen, for instance, that the 
Trade Association for the export of Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods, 
issuing its manifesto on the subiect of intensification of export 
association, ob}ects to the p artieipation of manufacturers in the 
export associations from the point of view of an intensified State 
control of the export trade, and proposes that the aT)plication of the 
law of export association should be extended to colonial territories 
The Japan A«isociation of Cotton Manufacturers for one, which is a 
manufacturers cartel, takes strong exception to this idea of con- 
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solulatiiig the a'-socidlions \istmg unda k giblati m a matter 
of fact, this cotton inaindac tuu rs association has alwa}s taken a 
position opposed to the cvport associations m the matter of 
allotment of c\poit quetas The txiiorters group has always 
insisteel on the existing s} stem imeki which 70 to So pci cent of 
the cxj)orts arc ])rcfcrcntiall\ allotted on the basis ot past lecords, 
and c\en the reinaming 20 to ^0 pei cent arc ode red by tender 
under arrangements iiioie favourable to tlio-ie alr^ad^ in trade, 
the idea heme to shut new expoitcrs out of the held I he inanu- 
laetuiers association, on the other hand, has iiecn proposing that 
the preferential quota for the exporters should be reduced to 50 per 
cent Uneler the contein])lated system of export association, not 
only greater jjressuie will be appimd on the manufacturers but the 
import associations to be formed b\ kgislati m is in the case of 
the e>]oil associations, will be legally gi\cii coptndhns: powers, 
with the lesiilt that th( nicmbcr-iiuporters who art at the same 
time exporters) will be in a position to dictate terms to the manu- 
facturers through the import of raw cotton Such being the case, 
the cotton manufacturers have not without reason gi\cn expression 
to thenr ohiection to the envisaged legislation 

To maW the situation more complicated, the manufacturers do 
not show a united front The [apan Association of Cotton Textile 
Manufacturing Guilds, which is a legal organization similar to the 
export associations, takes a ])OSition against the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, ]oinmg issue with the exporters I here is 
a twofold leason for their combination In the first ])lace, the 
textile guilds are in the same position as the exporters with regard 
to the ( ottoii Manufacturers’ Association As the exporters, in 
dealing with the question of settling tlie quotas of cotton piece 
goods c^ports to the TMotherlanels East Indies, had difhcultv with 
the manufacturers’ association, which elcmanded a share of ^0 per 
cent for itself against as many ]3er cent for the exporters, so that 
the Textile Guilds found their ])osition endangered when the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association recenth put forwaid its 
dtmand for a new association of cotton textile makers, and more 
recentlv 1 rojiosed that the examination s\stem of cotton goods for 
export dieiild be placed under Stab management Tn the second 
place, tin exporters will ha\e a greMUr aehantage in nrescnting 


THE IMPROVED BALE OPENER 

(Regtstttred No. 377842) 

iade of the best steel obtainable for opening bales, accurate!/ tempered so as to last 
^lil open hard or soft bales equally well Cuts the hoops clean m two Does not 
leave any pieces of the hoop in the mixing 
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one ticnl with tlit guild people against the C oUon Manufacturers 
Association ii paving the ^\a^ foi the legislation of tiack control 
along the ])rc posed liiKs I he guild people for then part, b} 
combining ^Mth the <\portcrs will be in a stionger })osition to 
demand nation il lentnl of the production of cotton tcxtiks con 
curient vith the State control ol the cxpoit ol cotton ])ioduets 

The cenclusien is that wink a unilud contiol of the foieign 
trade of cotton goods hy legislation is urgently r((|uiud as regards 
foreign countries the a[)plication of the cMsting law in a inodified 
and intensive el toini would fiom the internal jioint of \iow 
inevitabh accentuate the conflicting interests of the C otton Mami 
factureis Association and the gioup of ( otton Guilds and 
Exporters' Associations It is \cry luobabk, therefore that the 
Go\crnment considering the question as it should fioin a broad 
and national \ oint e f \icw, will so frame its tiade contiol measure 
IS to recognize the interests of the Manufacturers Association in 
one foim or another In an'v event, it is a fact that not a few 
companies operating lioth spinning and weaving mills have ilreaeiy 
loined i^isue with the Association of textile Guilds as far as the 
matter of State examination of cotton goe ds is conctrncel Nor 
IS it impossible that these \ain and textile companies mav secure 
the export and impoit right by establishing a capitalistic control 
o\er the cx])oiters who hold the quotas for export ancl import tiade 
Therefore \\hate\er sort cf legislation nia} be enacted, it is to be 
expected that the consolidation of the cotton industry will continue 
and extend under the inexorable ecntiol of large capital through 
reorganization of systems, changes in capital structures and 
through \anous other processes 


JAPAN. 


Acccrdin^ tc a repoit issued reeentl\ In the U S Depaitmcnt 
of Commerce, August production of cotton yarn by me mix is e)f the 
japan Cotton Spinners Asscxiatiem was leporteel as 2()2,ooo bales 
(of 400 lbs a elcclinc of ^,000 compared with the Tuly output For 
the eight months ended August the cumulatnc total aiiinoxiinate el 
2, 37s, 000 bale s, compared with 2,3b7,ooo m January-August 
The August decline was attributed to voluntary limitatiem ot 
output One of the most important recent elcvclo])ments in the 
Japanese cotton spinning mdustr\ has been the moie effective 
control o\er production facilities as a result of independent mills 
tbe Japan Cotton Spinners' Association Membership in 
the Association at the end of June was rqiorted as 70 companies, 
against only 60 in April, giving the Association practically com- 
plete control o\er nroiluctive facilities with only two small concerns 
now operating independent! \ At the end of June, the 70 member 

companies had io,6S7,86o spindles in place, an increase of q7o 
compped with the Association’s reported installations on the corre- 
sponding date of but of only 391 3^2 compared with the 

total in place cn December v, A substantial percentage 
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cl this incndsc ina} be dtlnliulabk to ntys laiils loiniiis tic 
\ssociation 

A large inm'ibc t of coll on spinning mills aic u])ortccl to be 
(liveitin^ tbcii spindles to sla])k film Unconfirmed leporls stated 
that 170,000 spindles were eoincrted foi this purpose duiine: the 
first half of that an adelitional 200,000 will be converteo 

during the rcinaineler ol the year It is reported, furtlicrmoie 
that companies are scrapping their plans for new installations of 
eotton s] undies and ic placing these with plan‘> lor thi pioduetion 
of stajile fibn It is certain that production < f stajilc hbre is 
e\.panding vcr> raiudly but it is ver^ difficult to sccuic accurate 
reports of juoduction Iradc estimates plaecd productive capaciU 
at the end ol )uly at approvimately metric Ions per da\ 

1 Ik inerease m spindlage 111 cotton mills is c\])ected to be much 
less rayud in the future, owing to this diversion of spindles to staple 
filuc incieascd rcstnctions on new installations and the scrapping 
of obsolete equijuncnt In fact, it is possible that the increase 
during the second half of this year ma\ not exceed 100,000 
spindles Anothei factor inilitatine against increases in Tapan 
proper IS the ])ionounccd tendency toward the iiT-tallation of new 
(quijmicnt in the I a pane so-owned mills in ( lin^^en Manchuria and 
( Inna 
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• 

We guarantee our machine- 
moulded gears to be equal 
to if not better than mach- 
ine cut for certain drives. 
Having numerous wheel- 
moulding machines and over 
8,000 wheel-block patterns, 
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Bridge’s millgearing enjoys world-wide recog- 
nition, and IS giving more than satisfactory 
service in some of the largest mills in existence. 
In equipping these and other famous mills, we 
have gained a practical experience which would 
be hard to equal. This experience and our 
knowledge of complete millgearing is entirely 
at your disposal. Write for fully-illustrated 
catalogue — FRBE and Post Free. 
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COTTON TRADE 



STATISTICS 



INDIA. 


Imports of cotton yarns and piece goods into India during the 
three months April i, 1936, to Jimc 30, 1936. (Prcj)arcd by His 
Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and published by 
the Department of Overseas Trade); — 

Cotton Yarns. — The total imports rose from 8,989,748 lbs. to 
9,084,895 lbs., but the values declined from Rs.82 lakhs to Rs.75 
lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom fell from 2,492,262 Jb.s. 
to 2,488,907 lbs., and the values from Rs.26 lakhs to Rs.24 lakhs. 
Arrivals from Japan increased in quantity from 5,078,945 lbs. to 
5,290,514 lbs., but fell in value from Rs.46 lakhs to R.s. 4'! lakhs, 
imports from China fell from 1,398,587 Ibn, fRs.io lakhs) to 
1,296,400 lbs. (Rs.9.1 lakhs). 

Grey Piece (roods (plain grey.) — 'I'he total imports dropped 
from 59,646,441 yards CRs.71 lakhs) to 51,455,292 yards (Rs. 61 
lakhs). Arrivals from the United Kingdom fell heavily from 
7,101,252 yards (Rs.SJ lakhs) to 3,678.117 yards fRs.5 lakhs). 
Imports from Japan also dropped from 52, 3 yj, 598 yards (Rs.62 
lakhs) to 47,719,437 yards (RS.55A lakhs). 

Grey Piece Goods (bordered greys). — The total volume of 
imports rose from 29,292,425 yards (RS.40A lakhs) to 32,558,076 
yards (Rs.44j lakhs). This increase was more than secured by 
imports from Japan, which rose from 13,533,110 yards CRs.15 
lakhs) to 19,418,340 yards (RS.22I lakhs). ‘ On the other hand, 
arrivals from the United Kingdom fell from 15,759,315 yards 
(RS.25A lakhs) to 13,135,736 yards fRs.22A lakhs). The share of 

other countries ” was negligible. 

White Piece Goods (dlcached). — 'The aggregate iin])orts fell 
shayly from 80,201,442 3rards (Rs. 1,45.1 lakhs) to 60,520,175 
yards (Rs.i,i8{ lakhs). Imports from Lancashire slumped from 
60,397,873. yards (Rs.1.13 lakhs) to 43,234,150 yards (Rs.88 
lakhs), while those from Japan fell slightlv from 18,410,66c; \mrds 
Rs.26 lakhs) to 15,1351672 yards (Rs. 22" lakhs). Imports from 
Switzerland advanced considerably from 663,229 yards (Rs. 5 
lakhs) to 1,499,704 yards (Rs 6 lakhs), and those from the Nether- 
Uiids also rose from 409,931 yards (Rs.i lakh) to 511,332 yards 
Rs.i^lakhs). 

Printed Piece Goods. — The total imports fell from 58,731,42^ 
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yards (,Rs.8g lakhsj to 48,734,094 yards rRb74 lakhs,;. Hero 
again the major loss was borne by the United Kingdom, whose 
imports fell from 20,678,325 yards (Rs.45 lakhs to 12,887,503 
yards (Rs. 28’,^ lakhs). Imports from Japan receded from 
38,012,762 yards to 3Si<^3Q,S29 yards, Inil the values rose slightly 
from Rs.4zj j lakhs to 'Rs.45 i lakhs. 

I)y('d PEcc Goods. — The aggregate trade fell from 30,(842,638 
yards ('Rs.71 lakhs'^ tO' 22,415,523 yards (Rs.55', lakhs;. Imports 
from the United Kingdom dropped from 24,^87,738 yards (Rs. 6 i 
lakhs) to 18,280,603 yards (Rs.47i laklis). Imports from Japan 
also fell from 5,598,722 yards (RS.7I lakh.O to 3,134,741 yards 
Rs.5 lakhs). By contrast, arrivals from Switzerland rose from 
535, ot8 yards fRs. 2 lakhs) to 748,031 yards (Rs.2.i lakhs"'. 

Woven Coloured Piece Goods. — Here again there has been a 
shrinkage in the total trade from 7,721,208 yards (Rs.17 lakhs) to 
3,235,520 yards (RS.7I lakhs). The United Kingdom share fell 
from 2',^)8 q, 236 yards (Rs.7 lakhs) to 639,877 yards rRs.2l lakhs), 
while that of Japan dropped from 5,128,916 yards (Rs.c;! lakhs 1 
to 2,525,305 yards (Rs.5 lakhs). 

Fents . — The total trade rose from Rs. i6| lakhs to Rs.17 laklis 
in value. Imports from the United Kingdom were steady at Rs.2 
lakhs. Arrivals from Japan rose from Rs.T 3 lakhs to Rs. [4I 
lakhs, while those from the U.S.A. fell from Rs.i lakh to Rs..\ lakh. 

Cotton Sewing Thread. — ^The total imports advanced from 
407,722 lbs. valued at Rs.iol lakhs to 462,788 lbs. valued at 
Rs.ii^ lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom rose from 
290,888 lbs.(Rs.8 lakhs) to 344,504 lbs. (Rs.qI lakhs) while those 
from other countries ” increased from 116,834 lbs. CRs.2.i lakhs) 
to 118,284 lbs. (Rs.2l lakhs). 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS 

IN JAPAN. 
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Muslin'* 


b.ilts 

TU( til's 

punts 

mttifs 

pi<((‘s l,()0()s(i vds 

m<‘tns 

I<).U .. 

.’>,172,442 

;i, (180, 072,81 7 

110,010,101 

3,010,27)3 

8.57, 141 

1,70.5,81.5 

0,5,3.51,7(5.5 

Ih,}' 

;J, 500,721 

:}, 811,718,103 

11.1,031,085 

4,278,811 

1,800,844 

1,843,100 

107,770, 110 

iyr)Mav .. 

.102, OHO 

:m, 07 1,081 

10,7.55.400 

.100,222 

180,124 

150,20:5 

0,702,974 

Juiu' 

:i04,400 

330,820,777 

0 S4t,.5()l 

300,028 

183.028 

1,50,8.50 

0.078,474 

Julv 

28:1,07(5 

314,240,115 

0,781,0.54 

30O,:i28 

110,051 

117,011 

0,417,4,57 

\.UK- 

282,17)8 

302,800,110 

8,701 ,.501 

;J37,122 

no,(»7,i 

140,880 

8,004,985 

Sept. .. 

280,270 

;UO,075,OOl 

10.087„500 

470,000 

104,520 

1.50,732 

8,2:57,451 

(Ht. .. 

202,040 

:103,202,()()5 

0,022,317 

317,444 

2(K),7:Ui 

148,471 

8,127,:i77 

Nov. .. 

207), 074 

310,002,804 

0,881 ,5.50 

303,008 

218,017 

1.52,0:57 

7,034,080 

f)ei 

20.'), 170 

202, 873, .517 

0,383,«;i0 

205,052 

100,170 

1 .52,050 

0,042,074 

1 ,» it) J.in. 

28l,5«« 

275,714,001 

8,039,143 

202,094 

178, .505 

14:5,:120 

7,510,384 

I'eb. 

205,402 

278,400,742 

S„575,027 

251,132 

03,102 

110,5.50 

8,43:5,015 

Man’ll . . 

20.3,810 

288,7)17,101 

It, 044, .547) 

240,;l«2 

110,2.52 

148,085 

8,552,7)42 

.April . . 

.303,8.51 

270,318,712 

10,004,400 

280,214 

187,780 

153,168 

8, ,535, 73.5 

May . . 

303,009 

203,013,135 

I0,013,f)07> 

335,294 

171, .520 

152,(591 

7,045,035 

June 

.308,524 

311,778,004 

10, 207), 205 

7)49,842 

1.37,700 

157), 2.58 

8,355,000 

jui. to rum 

1,787,120 

1,744,535,410 

50,001,881 

1,008,838 

853,000 

002,087 

40,342,271 

Jnnt* \l0ij5 

1,821,025 

1,070,808,074 

55,185,708 

2,018,740 

707,557 

94:J,670 

.50,055,5505 


SoufK*; ♦ IVpartraeiit <if Coniincu'c aiul Tiidustn’, roKv<» ( Spiiuu'rs’ \svxiation. ^ SpiniuMs' 
lation. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON. 


Dmniii th( Seasons T93.1-35 and iQ 35 - 3 ^'’ 

Tn tliousand ( crit.ils (i cciU.il loo Jbs ) 


(( oinpilid hy ihi hi tei national 1 n.diiuii oj {gniitUitu) 

'PwcIno Moiilhs (Angiisl !-July, JU) 


Countries lCK])oiis Inipoils 

Kvo- ‘Wf 14W 


Fvportiiif’ Countries 

io;hV3C) 

1934-33 

1935 3(5 

1931 35 

United Slates 

32, (ill 

20.511 

791 

530 

Argenlina 

1,030 

094 


“ 

Urazil 

+2.H22 

+3,28.“) 



India 

14,901 

12,553 

1,285 

1,841 

Egypt 

t7,0()3 

^7 507 

— 

— 

Impoiliiii^ CoiiiitiKs 



7,204 

().39l 

Gornianv . . 

r/73 

900 

Austria! 


4 

S8() 

072 

Belgium 

002 

710 

2,191 

2,070 

Ucnmaik .. 



170 

185 

Spam 

1 33 

no 

12,077 

1 1,991 

Esionia 

. 


119 

117 

Finland 

. . 

4 

280 

287 

France 

33 

«‘)I7 

7,081 

1,9il 

Gt Britain and N. li eland 

747 

710 

15,108 

11,250 

Greece 

11 

ll 

IJO 

105 

iri.uqary .. 


~ 

500 

489 

Italy 

LaUia 



97 

lOS 

Norway 



71 

04 

Netherlands 

4 

+ 

1,001 

847 

Poland 

4 

9 

1,014 

1,437 

Portugal . . 



500 

450 

Swedv n 


- 

072 

024 

Switzerland 

. . 


549 

504 

Czecho-Siovakhi . . 

49 

73 

2,130 

1,554 

Yu go Sla\ia 

. . 

- 

375 

320 

Canada 


— 

1 ,358 

1,241 

China 

^800 

taos 

*875 

1 1,550 

Japan 

* ir)0 

■*'545 

Ml, 059 

« 1 l-.79r) 

Algeria 

• • — 

4 

4 

4 

Totals 

02,701 

54,020 

(>1,95(> 

54,493 


* Data lip lo Maj 31 
\ Data up to Juin* 30 


U.S.S.R. 


According to Sc^vit^t statistics cotton imports into Russia in 
ig35 amounted to 44,220 metric tons, com])arcd with 24,875 tons 
m the preceding year. There were no exports of Soviet cotton 
during 1935, as against a total of 7,000 tons during TQ34. 
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COTTON BAGS FOR SUGAR. 


According to a recent issue ot tlit* American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter^ a cotton bag to be used as packing for raw sugar has 
been designed by technologists of the U,S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in co-operation with North Carolina State College, 
The bag is to be put through a senes of practical tests iii trans- 
porting raw sugar from Hawaii to refineries in California, in 
comparison with sugar bags made of jute. All jute used in 
America is imported— chiefly from India. Cotton bags cost more 
than jute, hn\ Bureau officials believe that this disparity in cost 
may be overcome by develo[)ing a cotton fabric that can be re-used 
three or more* tunes. Laboratory tests have demonstrated that the 
new cotton bag is much more durable than sugar bags made of jute. 
The cotton bag will be cheaper than pite if it can be used three 
times, since usually lute bags are used onl}' once. Officials estimate 
that if cotton can displace the pite bagging commonly used in 
{lacking Hawaiian raw sugar, it will {irovide an outlet for 10,000 
bales of cotton a year. If all imports of raw sugar were packed 
in cotton bags the consumption of cotton would he increased by 
about 50,000 bales a year. 


THE USE OF COTTON IN THE MOTOR CAR INDUSTRY. 


According to Mr. Henry Ford, of the Ford M<dor Co., every 
million cars manufactured b}^ his conipan}^ entails the use of 6q 
million pounds of raw cotton for the making of uiiholster}’, tyres, 
brake linings, timing gears and cellulose for safety glass. 

The Ihiited States motor car industry consumes 487,000 bale^ 
of cotton jier annum, or g. i per cent, of th(^ total Ibiited States 
mill takings. 

30,000,000 3^ar(is ot cotton cloth are re(]uirtd annual^ for 
upholster}^ in motor cars. 


STABILISING U.S. TEXTILES. 


For several months United States cotton textile mills have 
enjoyed a high and increasing rate of activity, and a fresh spurt in 
buying has taken place during the last week or two. Leading men 
in the trade, however, are not letting this phase obscure the fact 
that capacity and organization require substantial adjustments in 
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ordci to satCj^ii ird luturc ])iosjKnl\, and a pica loi jK)sili\(. 

action bciorc it ib too laU was made recently by l)i ( 1 

Miiicliibon Prc.^idcnt of the Cotton Icxtilc Institute 

Dr Muuluson [)iit lorward liis proposals at the annual banciuct 
at Boston on October () of the National Assoc lation nl C ('ilton Mami 
lacturers where the \ pie \( Led much eliscussion lie said lie 
believed that the industiy could establisli a stabili/ation eoipon 
tion which w(')ulel ha\e the suppoit of mill c()iii])aine s <ind selling 
hoLiscscilike and whose business aetu it ics would not be enni[)c titivc , 
but clesigiied to suppoit the market and ])i ovule it with a steadying 
hand in appropriate places and at strategic tunes It might also 
co-Oj)crate in the ])ri\atc efforts now be me mule to hasten the im 
inobili7atioii (d obsolete maehinciy by finil liquidation and b\ 
holding 111 check the operation of marginal machine ly through the 
use of the leasing -.^stem whieh, Di Murehisc n pointed out, had 
been exprcssl} recommendc I foi tuithei use b> the Cabinet com- 
mittee in its re put on the textile industi) 

{Manclnster (jiKvdian C oumuriial ) 


Alterations in the Supply of Raw Materials 
for the German Textile Industry, 


The following is extracted fiom a recent issue of tlie Hajubur^ 
II arid Ltononiu inJnii s — 

Amongst the effects oL the New Plan the altei aliens in 
the supply of raw materials for the textile industiy play a par- 
ticularly rtmarkable role In this department it was at first 
believeel, Ixith b\ those engaged in foreign traele and by exjxrts 
m manufacturing technique, that a change ovci could be earned 
out only with dilhcult} and comparatively slowly 

Quite naUirallv the main interest centred around the question 
oi cotton It hail become the eustom foi Germany’s sup]di(s ol 
cotton to lx obtained for the greater jiait Irom the IJiiited States 


FRANZ EMIL EGGERICHS 

HAMBURG 8 

GR. REICHENSTR. 51 

Cable AGILE Ithphone 312620-312621 

Codes XBC toth Bentley Buntm^ ist Meyers 39th Shepperson s 1881 
COTTON OF ALL GROWTHS 
East Indians and Outside Growths a Speciality 
Waste ; Futuies * Linters ; Valuations • Reports 
Expert Umpire 

Correspondence sohaied from Buyers and Sellers Trading since 1898 
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But this was ]usl where the effects of the New Plan must nccessaiily 
set in, as with no other country was the trade lialance so strikingly 
lacking m ])roportion ot imports to exports and this iinfa\ourable 
balance, both quantitative and ad '' alonni, was due maml} to the 
cotton iini)orts from the Ihiilcd Stales Of the 236 q million 
excess of nn])orts from the United States in the ^car 1(^33 not less 
than 223 14 million was due to the cotton imports The operation 
of the New Plan caused the import from the Ihnted States to sink 
in i()35 quantitatively to half of what it was m 1934, although 
Germany's total supplies remained almost exacth constant The 
development is still more strongly marked A\hen we consider the 
share of the United States of the total ad lalonm cotton imports 
of Germany It fell from 72 6g per cent in 1933 to 30 14 per cent 
in I93z| and to 21 57 pei cent last year Thus the preponderance 
of the United States has been destroyed the change-over finds 
expression in the rapid increase of the shaie of other countries 
(Brazil from 01 per c< nt to 27 93 per cent , Peru from 231 per cent 
to 7 83 pei cent , turkey from 13 per cent to 4 7 per cent , 
Argentina from i 20 per cent to 4 t 6 per cent , etc 

Germany’s textile trade balance still shows a great excess of 
imports, which in the yeai 1933 was even incrca'^Ml b\ a further 
49 millions It is therefore clear that efforts must be made to 
reduce this difference from Ixith sides, 1 e , both h\ increasing home 
pioduction of raw materials and by the promotion of exports 

The extremely rajiid decline in Germam s tx]')orts of textile 
goods during the jirevious years came fairly well to a standstill in 
the year 193S, and in the first few months of 1936 had gi\cn way 
to a great improvement Already in the year 1933 the export of 
textile goods could be increased to quite a number of countries 
(British West Africa, Chilr, Great Britain, Mexico, Peru, and 
Turkey) 

In this way the importance of Great Britain as a customer has 
increased still further, with an export \alue of nearly 34 million 
Reichsmarks she occupies second place behind Holland, which 
heads the list with 66 8 millions Unfortunateh howe\cr, in the 
year 1035 Germany’s textile quota in Holland was not exploited to 
the full Germany has alwa\s been one of the chief providers of 
Holland, especially as regards clothing An increase of the turn- 
over IS so much the moic possible as Japan, the cheapest com- 
petitor, IS practically not represented m Holland, since the object 
of the quota system was to protect the home industry from Japanese 
competition Competition in Holland is rendered difficult, how- 
ever, by England, who has been able to strengthen lier position 
considerably on account of the advantage of her currenc\ 

The other chief customers of the Geiman textile industry, too, 
continue to be in Europe (Sweden with ^7 Q inillicns, Switzerland 
with 31 ^ millions, Denmark with 21 millions, etc Opposed to 
the excess of exports reached for some of the'^e countries there is 
the heavy excess of imports from the raw material countnes, among 
which Brazil occupies first place with a passive balance of q 6 
millions Just this development of the figures for Brazil accounts 
for the fact that during the past few months the imports in cotton 
have again been taken on a somewhat larger scale from the United 
States 
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This return to the United States for our cotton imports, 
however, depends also in some measure on the problem that 
arose through the very quick change-over of chief providers in the 
textile trade which was mentioned at the commencement of this 
article. For the maintenance and promotion of textile exports 
compels Germany to make sure that the quality of her exports is 
kept up.' Though inferior qualities may at times be used for 
supplying the home market because of the scarcity of international 
competition, for the export article the usual product must be 
delivered from the usual raw material; the greater part of the 
existing supplies from the United States has therefore been 
employed in the year 1935 for export purposes. 


SYNDICATION IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


There was passed in July last in Czecho-Slovakia an Act 
dealing with the so-called compulsory syndication in the textile 
industry. These Government Regulations do not apply only to 
cotton; they refer to the whole of the textile industry. This Act, 
therefore can be used by the jute weaving mills or silk stocking 
factories as well. The chief principles of this Act are as follows : — 

If the industrial associations obtain a majority of at least 75 
per cent, they can carry out their activity compulsorily for the whole 
100 per cent, of the syndicated branch under the supervision 
of the Government. The remaining minority becomes auto- 
matically a member of the syndicated part and is compelled to fall 
in with the regulations of the majority. 

A majority of 75 per cent is judged either by the capacity, total 
number of workmen, or by the turnover in a certain period, accord- 
ing to the decision of the association applying for the syndication. 
In order to avoid disagreements with regard tO' the minority, the 
Act provides a State supervision by a special commissary of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 

Another important feature of the Act is a facultative * * numerus 
clausus.'' In that branch of industry, which demands the syndi- 
cation, new mills can be erected only if the organization in question 
(provided that the said organization obtained a majority of at 
least 75 per cent, and has been approved by the Ministry) gives 
a special licence. A similar approval has to be obtained in that 
case when the old mills, which have been closed down for more than 
18 months prior to July, 1936, want to resume work. 

Up to now, two or three organizations, including the cotton 
spinners, have demanded the syndication of their industry. The 
cotton spinners applied for the syndication only with the intention 
of enforcing an absolute and compulsory observance of the con- 
ditions of pa3rment and of sale, whereas a quota cartel is being pre- 
pared on the grounds of a voluntary understanding, i.e., without 
the aid of this Act. 

What the further development of this question will be is difficult 
to say at present. 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


International Year-book of Agricultural Statistics 
(1934-1935).” Published by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome. 

An invaluable publication, wherein is to be found practically 
every known translation relating to production of every agricultural 
commodity. The book reflects the vast amount of work which the 
Institute undertakes each year. Devils are given relating to the 
world’s population and area; apportionment of areas; agricultural 
production and live stock in the various countries; area and pro- 
duction of various crops; commodity prices; imports and exports 
of various commodities in respect of all countries, etc. 

Annual Cotton Handbook,’^ 1936 (66th Edition. Pub- 
lished by Comtelburo Ltd. Price 5s. 2d. post free). 

The various annual editions of this extremely useful cotton 
statistical reference book occupy a prominent place upon the shelves 
of the librar}^ of the International Cotton Federation. Scarcely a 
day passes without our having tO' make reference to one or another 
of the valuable tables contained therein. As usual, comprehensive 
cotton statistics dealing with American, East Indian, Egyptian, 
Brazilian, and other growths of cotton are included. 

A new feature of the 1936 edition is the addition of tables 
showing the imports of Indian cotton into Liverpool and Man- 
chester, together with spinners’ takings and stocks, these being 
given for the season 1935 and 1936, with comparisons for 1934-35. 
A table is also' provided showing the highest and lowest futures 
prices for American and other Growths,” trading in this contract 
commencing on January 2, 1936. 

Industrial Fibres.” Printed and published for the 
Imperial Economic Committee by H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
2s. 9d., post free. 

An exceptionally well-compiled publication containing a com- 
prehensive summary of figures of production, trade and consump- 
tion relating tO' cotton, wool, silk, flax, jute, hemp and rayon. 

As far as cotton is concerned, tables are given showing the 
area under cotton in the British Empire and in other cotton-growing 
countries during the past few years; cotton production, varieties, 
exports and imports and their distribution, cotton mill consumption 
in the various countries, and cotton prices. 

A publication commemorating the CENTENARY of the Austrian 
firm of F. M. Hammerle & Co., spinners and coloured weavers, 
of Dombirn, has recently been forwarded to this office. The firm 
are to be congratulated upon the production of so handsome a book, 
which contains over 150 pages portraying the history of the 
Hammerle family and the various stages of the development of the 
firm from its foundation in 1836. The book, which is printed in 
the German language, is amply illustrated with many excellent 
sketches and photographs of the firm’s mills as they were in the 
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earlici 'stages d then cMsUna, and as lluy au lo-da\ T\u 
wonderful natural setting amongst winch the nulls aic situated doe^ 
much to enhance the beauty ol the illustrations Olhet ])hoto 
gra])hs show tlie various stages in the nunufae tunng processes in 
the spinning and wea\ing mills coinucted with the (inn 

“D^\Tso^Js liMiii Biol Hook, (Unhid Siaiis, 
Canada and MlXlCO') ’ Pubhslud hy the Divison Publishing 
Co , 1^0, Union Square, New York 

The seventy-first annual edition of tins extrenielv use (ul year 
book has recently come to hand Prominent fcatuie^ ol intcust 
are arranged by States, showing the nuinl'iei ol spine Iks, looms, 
cards and combs in the various mills of the above-mentioned 
countries, textile associations, an index to law cotton merchants 
cotton waiehouses, textile mill suppliers, maps, le vised to date, 
showing town*- wheie there are textile plants, d3(ing, bleaching or 
finishing woiks 

Prices Office edition, Handy edition i^E;oc) Sales- 

men’s Directory, $4 cx) Foreign, <^0 cents extra 

I he cuirent issue of the ‘‘ EMPIRL ( 01 TON GROWlNt. RlVD W ” 
(October, contains many articles of interest, jirominenl 

amongst which are the following — 

‘^Tho Development of Cotton ("ultivation in Sind, under 
the Lloyd Bariage and Canal Systems,'’ by W 1 I’enkins 
‘ The Early Development of the Colton Fibre, bv F M I 
Sheffield 

“ llie Etiect oE Leaf-cuil Disease on the Yield of the C otton 
Plant,” by F W Andrews 

Published b} P S King Son Ltd , 14, Great Smith Street, 
l^ondon, S W i, foi the Empiic Cotton-growing C oijioration 
Price IS quarterly, annual subseujition, i^s , ])osl free 

Bibliography 01 Tropic al Agricui iuri , ’ Pub- 

lished hy the International Institute of Agiiculture, Rome 

The hith volume of the “ Biblieigrafihy of Tropical Agueul- 
ture ” has followed the same principle as those of the ])r( ceding 
numbers It has, however, been deemed necessary to number the 
items of each chapter so as to be able to add reference notes wheie 
quotations ha\e been made from articles which ehscuss various 
subjects or are difficult to place in a fixeel category 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Report on Economic and Commercial Condi lions in 
Syria and Lebanon ” (June, 1Q36) B3 G T Howard, C MG , 
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r77 


II M ( onsul-Gcmral, Beirut PnnUcl iik 1 published for iht 
Dcpailiiuiit ol Ovusois I rude In fl M Sliliomn Price 

gd iitl 

RlPOHI ON UONOMIC AND ( OMMLKC ( ON DU [UN S IN 
NiAA ZiAI^NJ)” TApril, I u6 B> IT M [tadc Comiiiissionei 
and Assistant 1 lade ( oninii sioncr m blew Zrahnd PiinUd and 
[niblishcd for tin Dtpartincnt ul (Miscas liadc b-v HM 
Stationery Office Price 2s net 

“Report on Economic and Coimmfrciai CoNDiiioNb in 
Poland By the Commercial Secutar) 1) II M Embassy at 
Warsaw (March, TO36) Published b\ the LR])artinc iit of 0\er- 
seas Fiadc Price is net 

“Rfpori on Economic and Commit rciat Conditions in 
CiillF i^May 1036) By the Commcicial Secretary to H M 
Embassy, Santiago Printed and jmblishcd for the Dcpaitment of 
Overseas I radc liy II M Stationery Office 1 Vice is 6d net 


MAKERS ofaU kinds of 

BOBBINS for C0n0N,W00L.SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK, 



lAddiess aJf cone^potidetice to HEAD OFFICE 

WILSON BROS BOBBIN C9L™ 


TELEPHONE 900 GARSTON, 
TELEGRAMS NUGGET LIVERPOOL 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 
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^lOUS SIZES of PACKA r f 

high production 
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THE 


PREMIER 

for cleaning 


Machine 

Cotton 


H OW much good fibre are you losing 
in waste ? The new Premier “ D ” 
type Double Opener (Wild & Quinn 
Patents) reclaims good fibres from 
Blowing Room Waste and Card Strips 
in a percentage far in excess of that of 
any other unit previously designed for 
this purpose. It is, in fact, remarkable 
how much good fibre is yielded by these 
wastes when treated by the “D ” type 
Double Opener. 

We will gladly demonstrate the 
capabilities of this machine by treating 
your own materials. 

Full details are obtainable from 
the Licensees and Sole Makers. 


From the Textile 
Recorder/^ May 1936 : 

The Double Opener will re- 
cover as much as a3j% of fibre 
from the (iirtiest waste, whilst 
III least 7,>% may be lecovered 
from I he cleanei type of waste 
swh a 3 card strips. 

It is also claimed to be 

a very satisfactory machine for 
cleaning diity Indian cottons,’* 



<< D " TYPE DOUBLE OPENER (Wild & Quinn Patents) 


BROOKS and DOXEY, Ltd 

(INCORPORATING LORD BROS.) 



»Phone— East 1206-6-7 



BA7AIiDfOJ9 



i8o 


iPif 




» 1 

[ .UR :IS.! , 

( It'- 

1 J}.. 


-- 


muQuate liakiof^ a< 
tion to rovin(,R l>c(krc(. 
of angle Is (^oveincl 
lysizc md qmntity ot 
washers 

Waahers open an 1 move 
npwarlB vjth the pics 
sure of thr losmg 
& 9 WiahciR sun tion 
Hie ni Ic 


tiENRrMEYNEI.I.sCO.,I.TD 

ACCRINGTON, ENGLAND. 


We are represented in nearly all countnei ^ . Write us for Agent s 
Name and Address. 

If our instructions re conversion are carried out 
WE GUARANTEE 100% EFFICIENCY 


AND ARE PREPARED TO CONVERT 


ONE RING FRAME WITHOUT ANY 


RISK TO YOU. 


You can try MEYNELUS High-Draft at OUR risk 
No such offer is made by any other system. 

FuU particulars from Inventors and Makers, as above, 









SPINDLES 




Spinning and Doubiing 


FLYERS 



For 


Stubbing 

Intermediate 

Roving and Fine Roving 


WILLIAM BODDEN & SON (1934) LTD., 

HARGREAVES WORKS - - OLDHAM. 

Telephone MAIn (OLDHAM) 3818 (2 lines) Teleaiams BODDEN, OLDHAM 

Manchester Royal Exchanjie Pillar K2 

*Phone or write for description of new patent ‘*OILWELL*’ Spindle—a simple 
effective device for ensured lubrication. 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports M other Publications 

For sale to iion-incnil)crs dt the Head Olfices ; Cross Si'Rkki IMAN'CHasrhK 2 


C on,qfes6 I\r/)or/.s, £ s. d. 

lyii SFAIN (Barcelona) i 1 o 

Uj22 SWEDEN (Stockholm) o 15 o 

i(j 2 S AUSTRIA (\'ienii,i) ..050 

(Internatfonai Cotton Bulletini No. 12) 

igrg SLh\lN iBauelona) o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 29) 

1931 - FRANCK (Palis) o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 36) 

1933 CZECHO-SLOVAKIA (Prague) o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No< 44) 


AU cthei Congress Reports are out of print. 


O/Zirr Piiblic(itioiii>, 

Report on the Cotton Industry oe India (1930) Arno S. Pearso i i o 

Report on the Cotton Industry of Japan and China (1929), 

Arno S. Pearse .. i i o 

Columbia, with Special Reference to Cotton (192(3). Amo S. 

Pearse 010 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) 100 

Indian Cotton (1913-14)). Arno S. Peaisc 060 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-22). Arno S. Pearse i i o 

Cotton in North Brazil (1922-24). Arno S. Pearse i i 0 

International ’Cotton Bulletin, official organ of the Intei- 

national Federation, issued every quarter. ... Per year 1 o o 

International Cotton Statistics 006 

International Cotton Loom Statistics 006 


Back numbers at ss. 3d. (Nos. i, 2, 3, 24, and 28 out of stock); 
Nos. 25, 29, 36 and 44, 10s. each. 
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COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


We understand that the Eg3rptian Sub-Committee in charge of 
the arrangenients for the holding of the International Cotton 
("digress in Cairo in December next is busily engaged in its task. 
Further announcements will be made in this connection in the next 
issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN in April. In the 
meantime, affiliated Associations are desired to bring before their 
members the necessity of preparing papers for discussion at the 
Congress ; the papers should deal with any subject appertaining to 
cotton or the cotton trade. 

We are desired by Mr. F. Taylor of the United Slates Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to thank the many firms both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, who have sent examples of false-packed 
or otherwise unmerchantable cotton, in order to substantiate the 
many complaints made by the Federation. All the evidence 
supplied to Mr. Taylor will be taken to Washington and sub- 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture by Mr. Taylor, when he 
returns to present his report. 

He is again in England, following a tour of Continental mills, 
and any spinners having further complaints of false-packed 
American cotton are urged to communicate with the Head Office of 
the International Federation, when Mr. Taylor’s attention will 
immediately be drawn to the matter, and if possible, arrangements 
will be made for Mr. Taylor to visit the mill and investigate the 
complaint. 

The attention of readers is drawn to the result of our Cotton 
Bale Enquiry, published on pa^es 213-228. 

This has been undertaken in response to enquiries which we 
have been constantly receiving concerning bale weights, methods 
of covering and banding, etc. To the best of our knowledge, 
nothing quite so extensive has ever been issued. We trust that it 
will supply a long-felt want. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. 

The activity of the cotton-spinning industry during October 
and November has improved considcralily in comparison with the 
jirevious months. This is especially attributable to the increase of 
exports, chiefly to Roumania. During the last few weeks a 
critical situation has arisen in connection with the Roumanian 
export situation in consequence of the breakdown of the Conferences 
in regard toi a new Clearing House and Trade Agreement. It 
should therefore be realized that our yarn exports will be infl.uenced 
by a severe reduction, which will severely affect the business con- 
ditions of our spinning mills. 

According to the trade statistics the imports of cotton yarns in 
the first ten months of 1936, as compared with a similar period in 
the previous year, were as follows : — 



IMPORTS 



1930 

1935 


Quintals 

Quintals 

Grey yarns 

13,872 

against 11,057 

Bleached yarns 

2,349 

„ 2,130 

Dyed yarns 

2,0()0 

1.453 

Total 

18,287 

„ 14,040 


From tlie above it will be seen that imports increased by 3,641 
quintals, or a|)proximately 25 per cent. 

In comparison with the above import figures, exports arc' shown 
in the following table : — 


EXPORTS 

19150 1005 

(juintals Cjuintals 

Grey yarns 100,947 against 74,432 

Bleached yarns 2,400 „ 2,400 

Dyed yarns 088 „ 780 

Total 104,005 „ 77,078 


The increase shown is 26,417 quintals, or 34 per cent. 

Weaving Section. 

^ According to the latest weaving statistics the working of double 
shift showed a considerable reduction, whereas the working of 
single shift did not show any important alteration. The number of 
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idle looms was slightly raised. In spite of improved business con- 
ditions the economic conditions of the industry have been held 
back, because prices showed a downward, tendency as a result of 
keen competition. So far it has not bc^en possible to arrive at an 
agreement in regard to the regulation of production, and an 
improvement in the situation is therefore not expected. The 
increase in exjiorts of cotton goods during the first ten months is 
shown by the following tabulation: — 

1936 1935 




Quintals 

Quintals 

Grey 


15,038 

against 11,239 

Bleached . . 


1,204 

« 1,632 

Dyed 


1,006 

„ 1,308 

Printed 


827 

„ 965 

Coloured woven . . 

•• 

1,517 

„ 2,000 

Total 


19,592 

17,053 


This shows an increase of 2,539 quintals, or about 1 $ jier cent. 

Wages have not been altered during the last few months, 
neither in the syiinning section nor in the weaving section. 

The outlook for the future of business conditions cannot be 
expressed as hopeful, as the export position for the cotton-spinning 
mills has not improved, while the weaving section, which caters 
almost exclusively for the home market, cannot expect an increase 
in the weaving margins in the near future. 


The following is the original report in German \ — 
Baumwollspinnerei. 

Die Beschaftigung der Baumwollspinnereien hat sich in den 
Monaten Oktober und November gegeniiber den beiden vor- 
ausgegangenen Monaten gebessert, was hauptsachlich auf das 
Wiederansl eigen des Exportes, namentlich nach Rumanien, zuriick- 
zufiihren ist. In den letzten Wochen hat sich allerdings einc 
kritische Wendung in der Vertragslage gegeniiber Rumanien 
ergeben, da die Verhandlungen fiber oin neiies Zahlungs-und 
Handelsfibereinkommen zumachst unterbrochen wurden. Es ist 
also damit zu rechnen, dass iinsere Garnsausfuhr zunachst cine nicht 
iinerheblichc Ilerabminderung erfahren wird, was sich auf die 
Beschaftigungsverhaltnisse der Spinnereibetriebe ungiinstig aus- 
wirken muss. 

Nach der Handelsstatistik hat sich die Einfuhr von Baumgoll- 
garnen in den ersten zehn Monaten des Jahres 1936 ini \^ergleich 
zur gleichen Periode des Vorjahres wie foigt gestaltet : — 

EINFUHR 



1936 

1935 


in q 

in q 

rohe Game 

13,872 gegen 

11,057 

gebleichte Game . . 

2.349 

2,136 

gef^rbte Game 

2,066 

1,453 

zusammen 

18,287 

14,646 
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Es lial .-oluu Line Importsteigerang um S»64T q. oder 25 % statt- 
gefuiKlen. Demgegenuber zeigt die Entwicklung dcr Ausfuhr 
lolgtiidcs Bild: — 


AUSFUIIR 



1930 

1935 


in q 

in q 

lohe Game 

100,947 gegen 

74,432 

gebleichtc (rarne . . 

2,460 

2,466 

i{efarbte Game 

688 

780 

zusammen 

104,095 

77,678 


Die Steigerung betrug sohin 26,417 q. oder 34 %. 

B AUMWOLLWEBEREI . 

Nacb dcr letzten Webstuhlstatistik wurde der Umfang dcr 
Zweischichtarbeit in verhaltnismassig geringfugigem ausmasse 
abgebaul, walirend der Umfang der Einschichtarbeit keine 
nennenswerte Aenderung erfuhr. Die Zahl der stillicgcndcn Stiihle 
hat sich in verhaltnismassig kleincn Ausmasse crhdht. Ungcachlet 
der befriedigenden Beschaftigimgslage haben sich die wirtschaft- 
lichen Verhaltnisse dcr Industrie neuerding verschlcchtert, weil die 
Preise infolge dcs immer scharfer werdenden Konkurrenzkampfes 
eine weitere Abwartsbewegung aufwiesen. Sofern es nicht gclingen 
sollte in kiirzester Zeit zu einem Abschluss der Verhandlungen iiber 
die Regelung der Produktions-und Absatzverhaltnisse zu gelangcn, 
ist mit einer neuerlichen Verscharfung der Situation zu rechnen. 
Die Entwicklung der Einfuhr in Baumwollgewcben wahrend der 
ersten zehn Monate zeigt das folgende Bild : — 

ETNFUItR 

1036 1935 


, in q in q 


roh . . 

geblcichi . . 
gefarbt 
bedruckt . . 
buntgewebt 


•• 

16,038 gegen 
1.204 

1,006 

827 

1,517 

11,239 

1,532 

1,308 

066 

2,009 

zusammen 



19,692 

17,063 


Dahcn Mehreinfuhr 2,539 q. oder rund 15 

Die Lohnverhaltnisse haben sich wahrend der letzten Monate 
weder in der Spinnerei, noch in der Weberei geandert. 

Die Aussichten hinsichlich dcr Geschaftsgestaltung fiir die 
nachste Ziikunft sind nicht giinstig zu beurteilen, da sich fiir die 
Spinnerei, die fast ausschliesslich fiir den Binnenmarkt arbeitet, 
mit einer Steigerung der unzulanglich gewordenen Webmargen 
vorerst nicht gerechnet werden kann. 

(Verem der Bamnwolls firmer mtd Weber Oesierreichs), 
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BELGIUM. 

The last few months of 1936 were remarkable for the increased 
activity in the Belgian cotton industry. 

Cotton spinners’ order books are well filled and stocks of yarn 
which had increased are being gradually absorbed. 

This situation is having its influence on prices, although they 
are not what one would desire. The weaving section is well 
occupied. 

Although the exports statistics arc not yet published, it can 
be definitely stated that exports of cloth for 1936 will show an 
appreciable increase upon those of 1935. 

The wages in the spinning and weaving section have been 
raised, on the average, by 2.75 per cent, as a result of the increase 
in the cost of living. 


T//e foUoivhig is the original refort irom the Association 
Beige des Filaienrs de Colon: — 

Les derniers mois de Tannee 1936 ont ete marques par une tr^s 
grande activite de 1 Industrie cotonmere beige. 

Le carnet d’ordres des filatures est bien garni et les stocks de 
files, qui avaient augmente, sc resorbent pen a peu. 

Cette situation cxerce une certainc influence sur les prix; 
cependant ceux-ci ne sont pas ce que Ton serait en droit d’en 
attendre. 

Les tissages sont actifs. 

Bien que les statistiques de Texportation ne soient pas encore 
cloturees, on peut dire que les chiffres des exportations de tissus 
pour 1936 seront en progression appreciable sur ceux de 1935. 

Les salaires des filatures et des tissages ont subi une hausse 
generale de 2.75 pour cent eu egard a T augmentation du cout de 
la vie. 

CHINA. 

Spinners’ margins widened during November, in spite of higher 
prices for cotton, as a result of a still more rapid increase in yarn 
prices. Spinners’ margins are now the largest in recent years. 
The increase in the price of cotton goods during November has 
been attributed to increased demand resulting from improved 
genomic conditions and to a belief in some quarters that inflation 
is in prospect. Stocks of textile goods in China are very low at 
the present time. 

{United States Department of AgricuUtire.) 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Business in the Czecho-Slovakian cotton-spinning section 
during the second half of 1936 was on the whole good. We 
estimate that mills were occupied on an average 75 ner cent, of 
full capacity. On the whole, the Egyptian spinning section was 
better occupied than the American section. 



iss sriTL or trwe reports 

Owm^ to the volimtaiy sales rostriction last autumn and 
Ihiou^h the medium of a quota system, which came into operation 
diiiing Dccembci, yam j^riccs improved In sj)ite of the rise m 
law material, spinning margins show an improvement 

I he dtvcln]nnent of the export trade has Ixen as follows — 

I MORIS or COl ION \ \RNS AND (rOODS 


iul Qu IT tei }kI Qu u tc 1 

mjo mr) 

((lunitdls) (ciuintals) 

Cotton yarns JS 2 JO JJ S9S 

Cotton ^oods 25 5711 2S045 

Jotcil 6J S09 ()I04} 


7 he original nport in Gernian runs as foil oils — 

Die Beschdftigung clcr csl Baumwollspinnereien war im 
zwciten [lalbjahre K}36 vcrhaltnismassig gut Die Bctriebe 
konnten durclisclinittlich init 7S ‘b ihrer Kapa/itat ausgenut/t 
werden Allcrdings war die Macos])innere i erheblich besser 
bcschaftigt, als die Amcnkaspinnerei Diirch cine freiwillige 
Ve^rkaiifshesch rankling iin Herbst und (lurch das Mitte De /ember 
m Kraft getretene Kontingentierungskartell, besserten ^ich die 
Garniireise und trotz des Steigens der Rohmaterialpreise hat sich 
auch die Spinnmarge gunstiger cntwickelt 

Die Entwicklung des Exportgeschaftes ist aus nachfclgendei 
Zusammeiistcllung zu ersehen — 

rXPORT VON BAUMWOLIGYRNI N UND W ARl N 

IIT Quartal IJI OuarUl, 


193(> ior> 

q ^1 

Baumwollgarne 3S239 S3 808 

Baumwollwarcn 25 57(1 28 045 


7usamincn 01 800 ()1 04J 


{}! ospodarsk ]/ Sian L si Pradeh ii B ulny ) 


ENGLAND. 

Manufacturing Seciion 

In spile of some slight dislocation of trade, due to the dis- 
turbance m home affairs and the continuance of intense competition 
in foreign markets, the stale of trade in the manufacturing section 
has shown an upward tendency, accompanied by some slight 
improvement in margins, which had previously been veiy unsatis- 
factory 

It IS probable that this is in sympathy with the generally better 
tone in industry throughout the country, although exports of cotton 
piece goods ha\e also been reasonably maintained 

During November an agreement was made for an increase m 
wages for weavers, and the new rates have been the subject of an 
application for legalization in due course 
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Spinning Section 

During the past quarter still further improvement, from a pro- 
ductive point of view, has taken place 111 the spinning section 

At active nulls the working capacity duiing the peiiod has been 
approximately 95 per cent of full tune, and the prospects are more 
favourable than has been the ca^e foi a considerable time jiasl 

There has been a further extension in the ado])tioii of minimum 
])rice maintenance^ agreements, the latest scheme to be adopted being 
one applying to Egyptian-type mule yarns Following a ballot of 
this section o£ the trade, over 80 per cent of the members agreed 
to the scheme being incorporated in a legally-binding document 

It IS estimated that owners of upwards of 25,000,000 spindles 
are now operating under price maintenance agreements, which have 
done much to remove chaotic trading conditions which existed 
hitherto 

During the period an application for an advance in wages led 
to lengthy negotiations with the Operatives' Associations, and, 
as a result, a general advance of per cent on standard piece price 
list rates was conceded, being equivalent to an increase of is iM 
in the £ in the case of operatives whose list rates previousl}’' stood at 
68 i per cent above standard, with additional increases to certain 
classes of workjx'ople, such as big piccers in mule spinning rooms, 
and male adult labour in ring rooms An important clause of 
the wages settlement provides that all parties to the agreement shall 
jointly consider internal problems of reorganization in the mills 
with a view to removing difficulties which hinder the development 
of the industry 

FRANCE. 

Business has been fairly brisk dining the fourth quarter of 

1936, and the activity of the industry, although seriously cur- 
tailed during the third quarter on account of holidays with pay 
in the entire industry and strikes in certain districts, has increased 
considerably 

If allowance is made for a certain number of concerns com- 
pletely stopped which have not yet been able to restart, partial 
short-time is no longer being worked except owing to scarcity of 
qualified operatives or due to repair^ to maclimery Having regard 
to machinery completely stopped and to plants, which for one 
reason or another had not at the time been put into commission, the 
degiee of activity in the industry could, at the end of November, 
be estimated at 83 per cent for the spinning section and 86 per 
cent for the weaving section 

An increase in wages to the extent of 10 per cent has been put 
into operation in the Roubaix-Tourcoing district during the last 
quarter of 1936, and an increase of 4 per cent has been agreed to 
m the Lille district as from Januar} i, 1937 Mention must be 
made of the fact that the forty-hours working week has been in 
operation in the entire French cotton industry since January 

1937, at rates which were previously paid for a forty-eight hours 
working week , this represents a general increase of 20 per cent on 
the hourly rates paid 
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The original text in French runs as follows: — 

Les affaires ont ete assez actives au cours du quatri^me tri- 
mestre 1936 et Tactivite industrielle, fortement ralentie au cours 
dutroisieme trimestre par les conges payes dans Tensemble de 
r Industrie et par les greves dans certains regions s’est largement 
accrue. 

Si un certain nombre de manufactures completement arretees 
n'ont pas encore ete remises en marche, il n’est plus pratique de 
chomage partial, sauf les cas de reparations et de manque de main- 
d'oeuvre qualifee. Compte tenu des usines arretees et de Toutillage 
quipour une raison quelconque n'avait pu etre maintenu en marche, 
a la &n de Novembre le degre d’activite des manufactures pouvait 
etre evalue a S3 pour cent pour la filature et a 86 pour cent pour le 
tissage. 

Une augmentation de salaires de Tordre de grandeur de 10 pour 
cent a ete realisee dans le centre de Roubaix-Tourcoing au cours 
du 4eme trimestre 1936. Une augmentation de 4 pour cent a ete 
effectuee dans le centre de Lille a partir du ler Janvier 1937. — 
Si^alons d’ autre part que la semaine de travail de 40 heures a 
ete appliquee a partir du ler Janvier 1937 dans I'industrie 
cotonnifere frangaise, avec maintien du salaire des 48 heures, ce qui 
represente une augmentation generate du salaire horaire de 20 
pour cent. 


IMPORTATIONS ET EXPORTATIONS 
[IMPORTS AND EXPORTS) 


A — Importations : (Imports) 

36me trimestre 
[Third quarter) 

1936 1936 

Quintaux M^triques 
[Metric quintals) 

1. Fils de coton . . 

[Cotton yarn) 

.. T121 

1,548 

2. Tissus de coton 
[Cotton piece goods) 

B — Exportations : [Exports) 

.. 2,043 

2,212 

1. Fils de coton : Exportations totales 
[Cotton yarn — total exports) 

Destinations : [Countries of Destination) 

.. 13,219 

13,769 

Algeria, Colonies et Pays de Protectorat . . 
[Algeria, Colonies and Protectorates) 

00 

4,968 

Marches strangers 
[Foreign markets) 

. . 8,037 

8,801 

2. Tissus de coton : Exportations totales 
[Cotton piece goods — total exports) 

.. 91,376 

99,668 

Algeria, Colonies et Pays de Protectorat . . 
[Algeria, Colonies and Protectorates) 

.. 84,240 

93,481 

Marches strangers 
[Foreign markets) 

. . 7,136 

6,087 
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GERMANY- 

Spinning Section. 

The position of the cotton-spinning industry in Germany 
during the last quarter of the year 1936 shows no appreciable altera- 
tion. Demand for yarns of all kinds remains active. 

The activity of the industry consequently remains about the 
same as in the previous quarter. 


T he folloiving is the original re-port in German : — 

Bericht iiber die Lage der Baumwollspinnerei i. 4. Ouartal 1936. 

Die geschaftiliche Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinneneien 
hat auch im 4. Quartal des Jahres 1936 keine wesentlichen Aender- 
ungen erfahren. Die Nachfrage nach Gespinsten aller Art bleib 
weiterhin lebhaft. 

Der Beschaftigungsgrad der Firmen konnte daher im all- 
gemeinen auf dem gleichen Stande wie im voraufgegangenen 
Quartal gehalten werden. 

{Fachgruppe Baumwollspinnerei der Wirf sc hafts gruppe 
T extilindustrie.) 

Weaving Section. 

Sales O'f cloth against old orders were more active in the last 
quarter than in the previous months. On the other hand, orders 
received during the last quarter were somewhat reduced when com- 
pared with those receivea in the third quarter of 1036. 

The degree of occupation was on the whole unchanged. 


The following is the original report in German : — 

Der Abruf von Geweben aus friiheren Abschliissen war im 
letzten Quartal lebhafter als in den vorhergehenden Monaten. 
Dagegen hat der Neueingang von Auftragen gegeniiber dem III. 
Quart'll etwas nachgelassen. Der Beschaftigungsgrad war im 
wesentlichen unverandert. 

{Suddeutsche Bezirksgruppe der F achuntergruppe Rokweberei 
der Fachgruppe Bau7mvollweberei.) 


HUNGARY. 

The situation in the Hungarian cotton-spinning and weaving 
industry during the last few months has remained unchanged on 
the whole. The degree of emplo-yment, the amount of business and 
wages shows no important alteration. 

The following is the more important cotton statistical data 
extracted from figures for import and export: — 

JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1936 
(In double Zentner = £2CM}) 


Imports Exports 

Raw cotton and cotton waste . . 209,775 1,991 

Cotton yam . . • ♦ - • 12,463 679 

Cotton cloth . . . . . • 5,013 12,876 
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Grey and mercerized cloth make up most of the imports, but 
as regards exports the dominating clothing is coloured woven. 


T/ie f()llozL'27ig IS the original report in German : — 

Die Lage der ungarischen Baumwollspinner- und Weberei- 
industrie ist in den letzten Monaten in grossem Ganzen unver- 
andert geblieben. Im Btschaftigungsgrad, Geschaftsgung und 
Arbeitlohnen sind kcine nennenswerteren Aenderungen cingetreten. 
Die wichtigcren statischen Daten des Aussenhandels der 
Baumwollbranche sind die folgenden : — 

JANaARY-SEPTEMBER, 1936 


(In Doppelzentnern) 

Einfuhr Ausfuhr 

Rohbaumwolle u. B’wollabfallc . . 209,775 1,991 

Baumwollgarne . . . . . . 12,403 (>79 

Ba u n i wollgew ebe . . . . o,0 1 3 12,870 


In der Einfuhr dominieren die rohen und merzensiertcn, in der 
Ausfuhr die buntbedruckten Gewel:>e. 

[Magyar T exlilgydrosok Orszdgos Egyesidete.) 


HOLLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

Conditions in the spinning section of the cotton trade have 
improved during the last few months. The demand from the local 
mills is better than it has been for some time, and competition from 
other countries (England and Belgium) is less severe since the 
devaluation of the Dutch guilder. Most spinning mills are fully 
employed, and have, a fair amount of orders on their books, while 
selling prices also have somewhat improved. 

Manufacturing Section. 

The demand for the home market has been rather satisfactory, 
partly on account of the devaluation, as a fair amount of cotton 
goods was bought on speculation. Stocks are not large and most 
weaving mills have been able to book orders for some months 
ahead. 

The export demand is also somewhat better, partly on account 
of the larger sales in the Dutch East Indies, where the quotas for 
IQ37 have been fixed for larger quantities than in the preceding 
year, partly on account of the improved condition in tne textile 
industry of other countries. Competition from these countries is 
less severe than it has been, and although the political circum- 
stances do not look very bright yet, most weaving mills in 
Holland are fairly well employed. 


ITALY. 

Increased activity in the Italian cotton trade as well as in the 
cotton mills has resulted from the stimulus provided by the 
devaluation of the lira, coupled with the new cotton regulations for 
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1936-37* Colton buying and cotton arrivals, though still basically 
low, have increased substantially, and exports and exports sales of 
cotton goods have risen. Mill activity has been increased as a 
result, it would a[)pcar that the devaluation of the lira proved 
something of a life-saver to holders of the large stocks of over- 
valued cotton goods on hand a short time ago, enabling these 
stocks to Ix' moved readily into export and home channels without 
loss. ilhu'ted Slaters Department of Agricidture A 


JAPAN. 

Yarn production in October and November amounted to 298,000 
bales and 318,000 bales respectively, compared with 293,000 ami 
296,000 bales in the corresponding months last year, and was the 
largest production for these months on record with the exception 
of 1 03 4 * Even with no change in the number of working spindles, 
some increase in yarn production is expected during’ the next few 
months, and this increase will be still larger if the existing curtail- 
ment rate of 26.2 per cent, in spindle operation is reduced. Work- 
ing spindles and installed spindles in October numbered 8,424,000 
and 10,992,000 respectively. 

{ United States Department of AgriitdturcA 


POLAND. 

DItGREE 01' OCCUPATION OF COTTON MILLS 

September 29 to October 2.), 1936 — 105*42% of full time production (48 hours) 
October 26 to November 22, 1936 — 102*90°(> „ „ 

November 23 to December 20, 1 93(i— 105 • 70 „ „ 


EXPORTS 



Cotton yarn 

Piece goods 

Clothing 


value 

weight 

value 

weight 

weight 


2 I. 

kg. 

2 I. 

kg. 

kg. 

Oclober, 1 93() 

3,120 

949 

495,485 

90,804 

103,663 

No\ ember, 1936 

3,413 

972 

555,426 

99.101 

134,626 

December, 1936 

2,539 

724 

367,100 

67,384 

140,407 


(Zrzeszenie Prodnccntoiu Przedzy Bazuelniafiej w Polsce.) 


SWITZERLAND. 

In the cotton industry the 30 per cent, devaluation of the Swiss 
franc has given the market a specially favourable turn as regards 
the quantity of business done, which is, however, mostly at the 
expense of old contracts put down before the devaluation, so that 
the manufacturer had to suffer from the increased prices of his 
raw material when replacing, this in addition to the fact that the 
prices of old contracts as compared, which had already been 
insufficient previously. 

In spite of a temporarily heavy demand for delivery and 
enquiries on the old price basis the collective agreements for general 
restriction in production remained unchanged, and have 
been declared to be in force for a further year, with the 
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prospect ri lbi'= ^poiitaiieous improvement m the market only lasting 
for a shoil time The production capacities of spinning and 
douhlmg mills weie, therefore, extended on an average to about 
So per cent only, those of the fine and colouicd weaving mills 
on an average to about 8s per cent , those of the coarse and medium- 
fine weaving mills, however, not over 75 per cent 

There were no changes 111 the wages, because they are still 
higher than those of the chief competitor ccjuntncs, calculated on a 
gold basis after the devaluation of the currency of this country 


Tin original report in German rum a^ foUouf<i — 

Die Abwertung des Schweizerfrankens um 30 % hat dcr 
Baumwollmdustrie eine mcngcnmassigc Sonderkon junktur 
gebracht, die grossententeils auf Rcchnung alter, vor der Abwer- 
tung vereinbarter Kontraktc geht, sodass der Fabrikant, nebst 
den vorher schon ungenugenden Preisen, noch die Verteurerung des 
Rohmaterials bci der Ersatzbeschaffung zu tragen hatte 

Trotz zcitweisc sturmischcr Liefcrbegehren und Nachfrage auf 
alter Preisbasis wurden die Kollektivakommen uber generelle 
Produktionseinschrankungcn, m Voraussicht der Kur/lebigkeit dei 
spontanen Absatzbcsscrung, auf dcr ganzen Lime unverandert 
beibehalten bezw fur cm weiteres Jahr in Kraft erklart Die 
Produktionskapazitat von Spinnerei und Zwirnerei wurde denn 
auch durchschnittlich nur zu ca 80, diejcnige dcr Fcm- und Bunt- 
weberei zu ca. 85, jene der Grob- und Mittelfeinweberei dagegen 
nicht uber 75 % ausgenutzt. 

Die Lohne haben keine Aenderungen erfahren, da sie auch nach 
der Abwertung der Landeswahrung, in Gold gerechnet, immer noch 
uber denjenigen der hauptsachlichsten Konkurrenzlander stehen. 

{Schweizmscher Spinner- Zwirner imd VJ eber- Y erein ) 


U.S.S.R. 

Production of cotton fabrics by enterprises of the light industry 
amounted to 242,000,000 yards in September last year, compared 
with 223,000,000 yards *^111 1935 and 195,000,000 yards in 
September, 1934. Total production of these enterprises during the 
first three quarters of 1936 amounted to 2,120,000,000 yards, com- 
pared with 1,630,000,000 yards in 1935 and 1^696,000,000 in 1934 

{United States Deparfnu nt of Commerce^ 
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Registered Telegraphic Addrmi Telephone Royal Exchange, Manchetter: 

“GLOBE. 5871. CASTLETON. TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS. 

Castleton-Lancs.” ROQiDALL Pillar H2. 


TWEEDALES SMALLEY 

(igzo), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings T^reparmg^ 
Spinning and T)oubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Grighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 
Drawing Frames 
4-Roller High Draft Arrang 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ri 


Stubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 

nent on Ring Spinning Frames 
; Spinning and Doubling Frames 


ALSO 

Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Goller and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 


COTTON GROWING 


SKINNER’S COTTON TRADE 
DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD 

1936 - 37 . 

Annuaire International du Coton 
Welt-BaumwolUAdressbuch 

Anuario Internacional Algodonera 

Annuario Cotoniero Intcrnazionale 

Annuario Internacional Algodoeiro 


Printed in English, French, German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese 

Contains details oj Cotton Spinning and Manufacturing Companies 
in All Countries, together with particulars of the Allied Trades 

PRICE 20 /- NETT, POST FREE 

THOMAS SKINNER & CO., 

Gresham House, Old Broad Street, LONDON, E.C.2., ENGLAND 

also at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, MONTREAL, NEW YORK, &o. 


PAPER CONES & TUBES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 

“ Dyetex ” Tubes for 

Dyeing and Conditioning 

Absolutely impervious to the action of 

STEAM, ACIDS, DYE LIQUORS, OIL, Etc. 


TEXTILE PAPER TUBE Co., Ltd. 


OAKWOOD 

MILLS 


ROMILEY 

(ENGLAND) 

TELEPHONE 2271/2 WOODLEY 


NEAR 

STOCKPORT 
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ARGENTINA. 

According to a statement made by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the National Cotton Board of Argentina 
hopes to bring about an expansion of cotton planting for the 1936- 
1937 season to 1,000,000 acres, compared with 788,000 acres in 
1935-36. Last season 627,000 acres were planted in the Chaco 
territory, the most important cotton-producing region in Argentina, 
representing over 80 per cent, of the total Argentine cotton acreage. 
The plan for the 1936-37 season provides for an increase of 15 per 
cent, in the Chaco acreage. On that basis plantings outside that 
region would have to be increased by nearly 80 per cent, if the 
proposed total of 1,000,000 acres was to be realized. 

Harvesting of the 1935-36 cotton crop was completed late in 
August. With its crop of 354,000 bales Argentina becomes the 
eighth most important cotton-producing country in the world, 
being exceeded only by the United Slates, India, China, Russia, 
Egypt, Brazil and Peru. 


The Junta Nacional del Algodon (The Cotton Department of 
the Argentine Department of Agriculture) has recently acquired a 
number of new cotton varieties from the well-known cotton-seed 
breeding firm of Coker, of Hartsville, South Carolina, for cultiva- 
tion in the new cotton zones of Santa Fe, Entre Rios and Cordoba, 
which are very suitable for the cultivation of cotton as they are in 
the sub-tropical zones. ^ 

Among the varieties acquired the following are the most 
important, Farm Relief No. 3, Coker Cleveland 5 No. 7, Coker’s 
Wild No. 7, and Coker’s Clevewild No. 4. 

Farm Relief No. 3 is a cotton variety which yields a high per- 
centage of lint in proportion to the seed in the boll. The amount 
of lint under conditions existing in the American Cotton Belt is 
41.25 per cent., and on good land has been known to yield as much 
as 42.75 per cent. The length of staple is 27 millimetres. Another 
interesting characteristic of this variety is that the seed produces a 
high percentage of oil, namely 18.3 per cent., as against 16. 1 per 
cent, usually obtained from other varieties grown in the same 
district. 

Coker’s Cleveland 5 No. 7 is especially characterized for its 
high yield per acre. The length of staple is over 26-27 
the gin outturn usually 37-40 pof cent. 

Coker’s Wild No. 7 is important because of its length of fibre, 
which is usually 32 mm., but it has attained a length of 35 nim. 
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on good soil. The gin outturn in such a long-staple cotton is 
naturally less than that of shorter varieties, and varies between 
33 35 cent. 

Coker’s Clevewild No. 4 is a high-yielding variety per acre, 
with a fibre of 27 mm. and a lint outturn of 37 to 39 per cent, at 
the gin. 

The Cotton Department has also acquired seed of the variety 
produced by the Delta and Pineland Company, at Scott, Missis- 
sippi. The variety is Delta and Pineland No. 11 a, which is also 
a high yielder and noted for its high lint outturn at the gin. 

Other varieties obtained from America are the following : — 

Staple Length Outturn 


mm. per cent. 

Trice 25 34 

Stonevillc No. 5 . . . . . . . . 25-28 36-41 

Mebane Triumph . . . . . . . . 25-27 37-44 

Rogers Improved Acala . . . . . . 25 36 

Lone Star of Graham . . . . . . . . 25-28 38-41 


Another variety obtained from America is New Boykin Elite, 
which is very suitable for alluvial soils. It gives a high yield per 
acre, in fact as much as 492 kilograms per hectare. 

These new varieties, with a high lint outturn, should improve 
the average lint outturn for the whole of Argentine, for according 
to figures published by the Cotton Department, the lint outturn for 
Argentine in all districts is only 28.5 per cent. 

It is obvious that the Cotton Department is desirous of increas- 
ing the various types^ of cotton grown in that country, and at the 
same time endeavouring to find more suitable varieties than those 
already grown in Argentine for the new areas opened up tO' cotton 
further North. 

Exports from the Argentine for the first nine months of 1936 
have already surpassed exports for the whole of 1935, as will be 
seen from the following table : — 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE ARGENTINE 


Year 

1925 .. 


Tons 

11,057 

Value in 
Argentine 
Dollars 
8.457,468 

Average price 
per ton 
in Argentine 
Dollars 

765 

1926 .. 


22,642 

15,247,729 

673 

1927 .. 


9,247 

5.670,350 

613 

1928 .. 


17,911 

11,519,120 

643 

1929 .. 


23,598 

16,338,409 

692 

1930 .. 


27.597 

19,572,554 

709 

1931 .. 


25,018 

13.299,286 

532 

1932 .. 


28 272 

13,760.514 

487 

1933 .. 


20,564 

11,012,784 

536 

1934 .. 


27,112 

20.417,461 

753 

1935 .. 


36.329 

27,479.436 

756 

1936 (nine months) . . 

41,390 

32,426,025 

783 


The Cotton Department estimates that the total crop of 76,000 
tons of lint will be produced upon 317,019 hectares during the 
present cotton season, 1935-36, as against 64,000 tons last season. 
Exports of cotton now form 2.86 per cent, of the value of all 
exports from the Argentine. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

Cotton exports for the 12 monlhs ended July 31, 1(^36, totalled 
107,000 bales (of 400 lbs. each), compared with 158,060 bales for 
iQ34-35» according to olficial statistics. 

i^fi'xfRc Raw Materials?) 


BELGIAN CONGO. 

Cotton jiroduction for 11)35-36 is placc'd at 26,278 metric tons 
(of 2,205 lbs. each) compared with 22,384 tons in 1934-35, accord- 
ing to official statistics. The Southern crop, raised in districts 
south of the equator and picked during August and September, 
amounted to 9,11 1 tons against 6,051 in 1934-35, and the Northern 
crop, raised in districts north of the equator and picked during 
Febniary and March, amounted to 17^167 tons compared with 

16,333 in 1934-35. 

Ihe Southern croj) tor 1936-37 is estimated b}^ the Department 
of Agriculture of the Colonial Government at 11,035 tons. Pro- 
duction of cotton in the Belgian mandated territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi in 1935-36 totalled 569 metric tons and the 1936-37 crop 
is placed at 667 tons. 

Cotton exports in^ I 935"36 totalled about 26,000 metric tons. 
All cotton from Belgian Congo and from the Belgian mandated 
territory is shipped to Belgium. There is one cotton mill in 
Belgian Congo which consumes about 1,200 tons annually. 

{Textile Raw Materials?) 


BRAZIL. 

Figures have recently been published showing the quantities of 
cotton classified in the State of Sao Paulo during the period March 
to October of the past two years, from which it appears that, as 
regards both quantity and quality, 1936 showed considerable 
advance on the previous year, as follows : — 


Bales \ t Kilos n r— Percentages —x 


Class . . 

1935 

1930 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1 

258 

— 

41,277 

— 

0.04 

— 

2 

4.362 

3.389 

714,583 

666.397 

0*76 

0*32 

3 *. ! 

25,704 

90,462 

4,221,091 

15,589.060 

4*68 

8*98 

4 

70,195 

295,997 

11,816,169 

51,334,408 

12*52 

29*58 

5 

170,633 

365,113 

28,801,890 

61,649,875 

30*63 

35*47 

6 

154,863 

177,011 

26,038,198 

30,566,486 

27*60 

17*61 

7 

84,506 

58,693 

14,135,777 

10.049,429 

14*99 

5*79 

8 

36,004 

17,105 

6,051,272 

2,919,512 

6*41 

1*69 

9 

11,517 

4,303 

1,922,978 

731,074 

2*04 

0*42 

Inferior to 9 

2,989 

1,447 

496,271 

240,160 

0*63 

0*14 

Total 

560,931 

1.003,420 

94,239,606 

173,546,400 

100*00 

100*00 


Exports of cotton from Brazil totalled 742,918 bales of 478 lbs. 
net weight in the season ended July 31, 1936. This was only a 
small increase over shipments of 73®>45S bales in the IQ34-35 
season, but was nearly nine times as large as the average of 86,000 
bales in the 10 years ended July 31, 1933. Comparing the destina- 
tions of exports in 1935-36 with those of the preceding year, de- 
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creases occurred in shipments to Great Britain, Germany, France 
and Belgium, while larger amounts went to Holland, Italy, and 
especially japan. Exports to Japan were i3S>5oo bales, compared 
with only ii,ooo in 1934-3S and 7 , 73 ^ in 1933-34. 

Should the 1936-37 crop in Southern Brazil show a significant 
increase over the last season the total 1936-37 Brazilian crop will 
likely exceed tlie record crop of 1935-^6, since the current croj) in 
Northern Brazil is now estimated (by the Brazilian Government) to 
be approximately the same as in 1935-36. The present tentative 
estimate of the total 1936-37 Brazilian crop being used by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 1,800,000 bales, compared 
with a crop of 1,700,000 bales in 1935-36 and an average for the 
10 years ended 1932-33 of 500,000 bales. 

Control of Ginneries. 

The Commercial Secretary to H.M. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
in a report dated November 27 states that according to the local 
press of November 22 a draft law has been sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the President of the Republic, which has as its object 
the restriction of the activities of cotton ginning and baling con- 
cerns, in order to avoid any likelihood of a monopoly in tins 
industry, in any state, by one company or combine. 

The Bill as drafted by the Ministry of Agriculture reads as 
follows : — 

Article i. — No national or foreign concern located in Brazilian 
territory may own or control, in any one state, more than 1 5 per 
cent of the total number of saws or rollers of cotton gins, or baling 
or repacking presses in that state. 

Sole Paragraph. — The prohibition referred to in this para- 
graph does not apply to organized co-operative institutions 
of cotton producers, nor to states in which production is only 
in its initial stage, which exception will be dependent on the 
decision of the Ministry of Agriculture after consideration. 
Article 2. — The Ministry of Agriculture, in collaboration with 
the state Govemments, will determine the location of such ginning 
mills as may be installed in the country after the date of publi- 
cation of this law. 

Article 3. — Contrary dispositions arc revoked. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

Cotton exports for the 12 months ended July 31, 1936, from 
St. Vincent totalled 502,000 lbs., valued at ;f32,46o, according 
to oincial ngures. These exports include 390,006 lbs. of Sea Island 
cotton, and 68,000 of Marie Galantc. Production in 1935-36 
IS estimated at 465,000 lbs. from 4,261 acres. 

Cotton exported from Montserrat for the 12 months totalled 
2,453 t»ales, weighing 1,018,000 lbs., valued at ;^:S4,8o2. Pro- 
duc^on m totalled 1,016,000 lbs. from 4,438 acres. 

Production in St. Kitts-Nevis totalled 352,000 lbs. from 2,550 
acres, the entire crop being exported to the United Kingdom. 

The exports from Barbados totalled 11,000 lbs., and the pro- 
duction was estimated at about 10,000 lbs. for IQ35-36. 

(Textile Raw Materials^) 
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St. Vincent. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to 
Sea Island cotton in 3>540 acres against 1,464 in 

1034''35 1,880 on the average of the five seasons ending 

I 033"34 J ])ercentages 242.1 and 188.3. The corresponding pro- 
duction of ginned cotton is estimated at about 3,Q7o centals (830 
bales of 478 lbs.) against 1,737 (363) and 2,518 (527); percentages 
228.6 and 157.7. 

According to a provisional estimate the area under Sea Island 
cotton this year is about 5,000 acres against 3,540 in 1035-36 and 
T 821 on the average of the five seasons ending 1034-35; per- 
centages 141.2 and 274.5. 

The area cultivated to Marie Galantc in 1035-36 was 721 acres 
against 652 in IQ34-35 and gii on the average of the five ycar'= 
ending 1033 - 34 .; percentages 110.6 and 7Q.T. The corresponding 
production of ginned cotton is estimated at about 683 centals (143 
bales of 478 lbs.) against 386 (81) and 628 (131) ; percentages 177.1 
and 108.8.^ 

According to a provisional estimate the area under Marie 
Galante this year is about 700 acres against 721 in IQ35-36 and 
820 on the average of the five years ending 1034-35; percentages 
96.Q and 85.2. {Jiitcmatwrial Insfitufe of Agriadturef) 

CHINA. 

The Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, 200, Avenue 

Edward VII, Shanghai, published on December 31, 1036, its 

final estimate of the cotton crop in China for TQ36 as follows : — 

Area .. 345,357,140 arcs, excluding 1,686,405 arcs ot abandoned area 

Yield . . 8,485,651 quintals (metric) 

The above figures arc based on the final reports received from 
Hopeh, Shantung, Shansi, Plonan, Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, 
Kiangse, Anhwei. Kiangsu, Chekiang, Szechuen, and the two 
municipalities of Shanghai and Tientsin. 

For comparison the figures of area and yield published in the 
first and second estimates of 1936, and the final estimates of iqSSj 


Q 34 , 1033 P) 5 - ^rc 

given below : — 

Area (arcs) 

Yield (quintals) 

Second estiniato, H)36 

. . 345.862,422 

8,408.644 

First estimate, U)30 .. 

.. 338.172,310 

9,006,397 

Final estimate, 1935 . . 

.. 215,190,013 

4,924,750 

Final estimate, 1934 . . 

, . 276,303,446 

6.774,856 

Final estimate, 1033 . . 

.. 248.549.517 

5,911,342 

4,902,207 

Final estimate, 1932 .. 

.. 227,941,171 


GREECE. 

The Greek Agricultural Bank, by virtue of an agreement with 
the State, has commenced the purchase of ginned cotton of the 
IQ 36 crop, one of the objects of this action being to prevent any 
great fall in prices clue to the dullness which has prevailed on the 
cotton market of late. The 1936 crop is expected to yield 

12.000. 000 oka ginned cotton which, together with stocks of 

1.000. 000 oka, will give a total of 13,000,000 oka. As a much 
greater yield is expected this year, the Agricultural Bank has 
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decided to release al)out 1,000,000 oka raw cotton for export. 
This, it IS stated, will be the first time that Greek cotton has been 
exported. 

The Ministries of Economy and Finance have decided lliat a 
bounty of six drachmae per oka (one oka - 2,832 lb.) is to be paid 
to exporters of indigenous cotton ex]>orted to countries which ])av 
with free foreign currency. The exporter is also exenifit from all 
export levies and taxes. {Textile Weekly.) 


The cotton crop of IQ36 is placed at about 124,000,000 lbs. of 
seed cotton, according to the October 15 estimate of the Greek 
Cotton Institute. This compared with the previous estimate of 
150,000,000 lbs., but IS considerably larger than the IQ35 crop, 
estimated at 105,000,000 lbs. {Textile Raiu Materials.) 


According to auformation ‘received from the Greek Cotton 
Institute, weather conditions this year have been rather unfavour- 
able to cotton production. The rains hampered the opening of 
the bolls and favoured the spread of boll-worm. In spite of this 
information from the Cotton Institute, an unofficial source antici- 
pates an abundant cro]), due partly to the very considerable increase 
in area sown to cotton, and partly to a normal unit-yield per acre. 

{International Institute of Agriculture^ 


GUATEMALA. 

Cotton production is insignificant, having amounted to about 
70,000 lbs. of seed cotton from 193 acres in 1934-35. It is difficult 
to secure statistical information on cotton production, owing to the 
fact that much of the cotton is grown in small plots. In an effort 
to encourage cotton production, a local cotton manufacturer has 
offered free planting seed to growers as well as other inducements. 

{Textile Raw Materials.) 


INDO-CHINA. 

It is estimated that the area planted to cotton in Cambodia in 
1 93 5 was about 5 jOOO hectares (of 2.471 acres each), which pro- 
duced a crop of about _ 'joo metric tons (of 2,20s lbs. cachT The 
area planted to cotton in Annam is placed at around 4,000 hectares. 
Cotton is grown in Cochin-China and other districts. No figures 
are available on the total production of cotton in Indo-China. 

Exports of ginned cotton in 1935 totalled 196 tons against 
173 in 1934, the bulk being shipped to China and Hong Kong. 
Exports of seed cotton totalled 529 tons in 1935 and 1,016 in 1934, 
the bulk going to J apan. {T extile Raw Materials!) 

IRAN. 

The Cotton Company, established two years ago with the object 
of improving the crop, has taken over several thousands of hectares 
for cotton, which is being grown recently all over the country. The 
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Cunii)any has also ljuilt special storehouses at Shiraz, Isfahan, 
Oum and Meshed for storing cotton m tlie best conditions. 

[International Institute of A gricidturef) 


IRAQ. 

Estimates of the ig36 cotton crop run as high as t 0,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. each. The final outturn, however, depends upon the 
success of measures taken against the attack of the boll-worm. The 
crop was 4,405 bales in 1935 and 2,028 in 1934. 

(Textile Raw Materials A) 


ITALY. 

According to a decree published in the official press, all growers 
producing cotton in IQ36 will be obliged to deliver their cotton 
exclusively to the Italian Cotton Institute, which will purchase and 
distribute the cotton according to prescribed rules. Preparation 
of the cotton must be earned out only at centres recognized as suit- 
able by the approjinate authorities. The Italian Cotton Institute 
IS authorized to carry out the necessary credit operations in con- 
nection with the decrees. {Textile Raw Materials.) 


NYASALAND. 

Cotton exports from this British Protectorate in Africa totalled 
8,194,000 lbs., valued at ;£'204,85i, according -to official returns. 
For the Erst seven months of 1936, exports totalled 540,000 lbs. 

The 1935 cotton acreage comprised about 2,067 acres planted 
by European growers and 82,000 by native growers, with the pro- 
duction estimated at 2,258,000 and 7,550,000 lbs. lint respectively 
— a total of 0,800,000 lbs. or 21,000 equivalent bales of 478 lbs. 

(Textile Raw Materials f) 


PERU. 

Production and exports of cotton have shown a constant 
increase within the past five years, according to official and trade 
data. Details for the past five calendar years are shown below : — 


1935 

Area, hectares of 2,471 acres. . 162,088 

Production, metric tons 

(2,205 lbs.) .. 85,175 

Exports, metric tons . . 77,922 

Value (1,000 soles) . . 80,777 

Value per kilo (soles) . . 1*04 

Consumption, metric tons . . 7,253 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

148,517 

130,481 

123,065 

126,890 

74,945 

60,228 

52,673 

60,700 

67,934 

64,833 

46,907 

46,896 

81,812 

60,764 

34,130 

30,869 

1-20 

1*11 

0*73 

0-66 

6,210 

6,395 

6,666 

3,804 


(United States Defartment of Commerced) 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Cotton production from seeds distnlxited by the Philippine 
Bureau of Plant Industry in 1936 amounted to about 750,000 lbs. 
of seed cotton, the Bureau reports. The total 1936 crop is esti- 
mated at 1 ,200,000 lbs. of seed cotton from about 2,000 hectares 
of 2.471 acres each. The crop was substantially larger than in 
1935. {JJnited States Department of Co^nmerce.) 

QUEENSLAND. 

During September and October harvesting of the Queensland 
cotton crop continued at a surprisingly good rate, the season’s 
total, up to the end of September, being 13,383 bales. Of this 
9,406 bales were ginned at Glenmore and 3,977 at Whinstanes. 
The qualities and grades of the crop have been particularly good, 
the continuance of dry and windy conditions being favouraWe to 
the cotton grower, such climatic condition allowing the toj) bolls to 
be gathered in a very satisfactory condition for treatment at the 
ginnery. The lack of rain has resulted in most of the cotton lieing 
unstained and of beautiful purity. 

Seed distribution for the next crop continues at a good rate, 
the total seed issued to growers up to the end of September being 
sufficient to plant a little over 40,000 acres. The greater pro- 
portion of the seed supplied to cotton farmers is of varieties pro- 
ducing short to medium staple, harder bodied cottons, such being 
the requirements of the Australian cotton siiinners. 

{Textile Journal of Australia, ) 


ROUMANIA. 

Cotton imports in 1935 totalled 5,999 metric tons (of 2,205 lbs. 
each), compared with 5,707 in 1934 ^.nd 4,957 in 1933. Most of the 
cotton in 1935 come from Egy])t, imports lor that country account- 
ing for 4,326 tons. Direct imports from the United States totalled 
only 241 tons in 1935 as against 2,629 in 1934. American cotton 
is also imported indirectly from Germany and the Netherlands, but 
no imports from Germany were recorded in 193 5 as against 195 tons 
in 1934, and im]#rts in 1935 from the Netherlands amounted to 
196 tons against 1,923 in 1934. 

Cotton Production. 

The area planted in cotton in 1935 is estimated at 919 hectares 
of 2.471 acres each), compared with 645411 1934 ^Lnd 2,198 in 1923, 
according to official figures. Production is estimated at about 
935,000 lbs. of seed cotton in 1935 and 507,000 in 1934. 

{Textile Raiv Materials f) 

SALVADOR. 

The 1935 crop is placed at about 3,000 bales by local merchants. 
However, reliable production figures, are not yet available. 
Estimates of local consumption are in the neighbourhood of 4,000 
bales. The cotton crop of 1936 will be greatly reduced, and some 
cotton brokers estimate that it will amount to no more than two- 
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thirds of last year’s croi), due to the daniago by the boll-weevil. It 
IS said that some growers are discouraged with the result and ^ill 
therefore reduce cotton jdantiug. (Tex/ile Raw Materials). 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Cotton exports in i ()35 totalled i75»t^oo lbs. compared with 
248,000 lbs. in 1934, according lo official statistics. All cotton 
was sliip])ed to the United Kingdom. 

The Cotton Research and Industry Act, which was adopted 
at the recent session of the Southern Rhodesian Parliament, 
provides for a Board to siijicrvise research work on cotton and on 
insect pests and diseases affecting cotton and other matters con- 
nected therewith, and to assist tlie development of the cotton 
industry in the Colony. {Textile Raw Materials.) 


SUDAN. 

The Sudan Government, Department of Agriculture and 
Forests, Khartoum, has issued its cotton progress report for the 
month ending November 30, 103^, season IQ36-37, as follows: — 

Kstiniatcd I'lcked to Area under 

'total Yield Date Crop 

Bales of aijprox. 400 lbs Lint I'eddans 


lO.'Ui .‘{7 


Sakellaridis Irrigated : - 

Nov. 

Oct. 

^ . /S.P.S., Ltd 

# 


Gozira K 

* « 

- / 

Tokar 

20,000 


Ka&sala 

1 5,000 

— 

Dueim (Government 

EstatOvS) , . 

500 

- - 

Gondal (Government 

Estates) . . 

450 

— 

F^rivate Estates 

9,030 

— 

Total Sakellaridis 

— 



Irrigated 

— 

- — 

American Irriga ted — 

Northern Provinc i‘ : 



Berber (Government 

l^ump Schemes) . . 

2,S44 

2,712 

Dongola (Government 

Pump Schemes) . . 

2,250 

2,250 

Zeidab (Private ICb- 

tatcb) 

5,300 

5,150 

Other Private Esta tes 

1,000 

895 

Total American 

— 

— 

Irrigated 

11,394 

11,007 

American rain-grown : — 

Kordofan 

37,300 

37,300 

Upper Nile . . 

1,110 

2,002 

Equatorial . . 

3,550 

5,550 

Total American 



rain-grown . . 

43,960 

44,912 

Total all varieties 

— 

— 


* Crop good. 


19:^5-36 

June 

1936 37 
Nov. Oct. 

1930 -37 
Nov. 

1935-36 

June 

152,607 

19,308 

8,507 


- 

167,288 

31,837 

45,000 

32,600 

164,178 

20,562 

14,053 

36,257 

16,125 

— 

— 

600 

500 

693 

5,649 

— 

— 

450 

10,909 

7,670 

202,889 

— 

— 

288,484 

243,120 

i,«50 

2,781 

2,500 

2,494 

2,549 

4,296 

— 

- 

2,274 

2,302 

5,154 

806 

5,282 

891 

5,136 

891 

6,209 

1,626 

6,561 

1,400 

9,966 

8,954 

8,587 

11,662 

11,812 

22,910 

1,283 

6,502 

1,380 

40 

125,000 

8,500 

27,800 

95,000 

6,800 

21,236 

29,695 

1,380 

40 

161,300 

123.036 

242,550 

10,334 

8,627 

461,446 

377,968 
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turkey. 

The ig35 (ottoii crop is vaiiously estimated by dilterent trade 
sources at 193,000 to 225,000 bales of about 440 lbs each It is 
generally cbtimdtcd by trade sources that the domestic mills will 
consume about 70,000 bales of the 1935 crop Consumption from 
the 1936 crop is expected to show an increase, owing to the growing 
lequiiements for raw materials because of the expansion of the local 
industry U])on the completion of the new mills being erected, it is 
said that consumption will increase by about 40,000 bales 

According to olficial figures, exports of cotton in 1935 totalled 
i5,«;8g metric tons of^ 2,205 lbs each Practically no cotton is 
being imported into Turkey at the present time 

{Textile Raw Materials ) 


UGANDA. 

In a summary of the prospects for the Uganda cotton crop, 
H M Eastern Ahican Dependencies Trade and Information Office 
state that in general the dry weather conditions during November 
adversely affected the crop prospects. At the latter end of the 
month rains were fairly geneial, and there was some improvement 
in crop condition The crop is remarkably free from insect pests 
and diseases. The absence of rain in November in the short grass 
areas is estimated to have reduced the crop by 50,000 bales, but 
the condition of the crop as at the end of November warrants an 
estimate of 330,000 bales 


U.S.S.R. 

Cotton cultivation in the U S S.R. has extended north of the 
cotton belt to regions such as Northern Caucasus, Azov-Black 
Sea area, the Crimea, Volga territory, and the Ukraine. Only 
nine years ago an area of only 400 hectares in those regions was 
sown with cotton — now there are 435,000 hectares, and in 1937 
there will be 520,000 hectares. The new cotton-growing regions 
are plentifully equipped with tractors and special agricultural 
machinery, and some go per cent, of the basic agricultural pro- 
cesses — tilling, sowing, etc — arc mechanized. 

Cotton picking throughout the country’s 4,793,450 acres under 
cotton has progressed at such a rate that there is every indication 
that the plan lor the completion of picking by December i, and 
delivery to the mills by December 10, will be fulfilled before these 
dates By October 10, more than half the crop had been 
gathered- in 1935, a bumper cotton year, only 45 5 per cent, had 
been gathered at that date. 

Tadzhikstan is in the lead this year for cotton delivery to the 
State, 79 7 per cent of its quota having been delivered by 
October 10, as against 46 4 per cent, by the same date last year. 
Total cotton deliveries to the State amounted to 53.6 per cent, 
of the plan on October 10. Turkmenistan assumed second place 
with a delivery of 69 4 per cent., and Uzbekistan, the pnncipal 
cotton-growing republic, came third with ^6 per cent, of its 
deliveries. The Azov-Black Sea area, where cotton is a new crop, 
made one-third of its State deliveries by October 10. 
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The first month of this year’s harvest seasoii indicates that the 
yield per acre will be well above the plan, which called for 0.44 
tons for irrigated areas and 0.38 tons for non-irrigated areas. At 
Gcogtininisk in Turkmenistan, 0.48 tons per acre of Egyptian 
cotton was gathered during the early harvest period and a yield 
of at least 0.8 tons is likely by the end of the season. Harvest 
brigades in Turkmenistan are aiming at 2.8* to 3.2 tons per acre. 
In 1937 the area under cotton will include 2.5 million acres of a 
high quality American upland variety as against 1,875,000 acres 
planted this year. Egyptian cotton, which ranks still higher in 
quality, was planted on more than 312,000 acres this year. 

{Extracted jrom the Monthly Review of the U .S»S,R, 

Trade Delegation, November, 1936.) 


According io the data published on November 15 by the 
People’s Commissariat for Agriculture, the plan for deliveries of 
unginned cotton, which had fixed 1,877,520 metric tons for the 
whole Union, lias been entirely realized this year a month prior 
to the date fixed. 

The quantities of cotton picked and delivered so far exceeded 
by 485,000 tons those at the corresponding period last year. The 
quantities picked and delivered this year are 170,000 tons larger 
than the total delivered during the past year. Of the quantities 
delivered 80 per cent, is of first quality and 70 per cent, of long 
staple (li ins. to irrigated areas the average 

yield is i ,070 lbs. unginned cotton per acre. 

{International Institute of Agriculture?) 


According to information received from the Cotton Depart- 
ment, 4,700,000,000 lbs. of unginned cotton had been picked and 
delivered to the State by December i . In the flooded fields the unit- 
yield was 1,150 lbs. per acre of unginned cotton. Picking and 
delivery of cotton to the State was still in progress. In 1937, i.e., 
the last year of the second five-year plan, the crop of unginned 
cotton is expected to be 4,685,000,000 lbs. ; therefore the plan has 
been realized a year in advance. 

{International Institute of Agriculture?) 


WORLD’S COTTON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


According to a United States Department of Agriculture 
Report dated Washington, November 5, 1936, a record production 
of world cotton this season is indicated. 

The Department states that estimates of 29,100,000 bales for 
the 1937 season compared with 26,500,000 bales last season and the 
previous record production, 10 years ago, of 27,471,000. 

If the estimates are realized, the United States will supply 40 
per cent, of the world production this season. 


• Presumably cotton and seed, the lint yield would therefore normally be a third 
of this weight. 
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America produced 63.3 per cent, of the world cotton in the pre- 
vious season of 1926-27, and an average of more than half of the 
world crop, 56.26 per cent., for the 10 years ended in 1933. 

The world survey showed China, India, Egypt, Brazil, Man- 
churia, Russia and other cotton-producing countries have been 
increasing cotton production in recent years while the output of 
U.S.A. has been declining. 

According to the survey the total world mill consumption of 
cotton for the season recently ended was 26,800,000 bales, an 
increase of 6 per cent, over the previous season and nearly 14 per 
cent, greater than the average for the 10 years ended in 1933. 

Consumption of American cotton advanced from 12 per cent, 
over the previous season, but was 6 per cent, below the lO-year 
average. Conditions were said tO' favour a world consumption 
this season equal to or higher than last, but the consumption of 
American cotton by the world was said tO' depend upon the avail- 
ability and price of American cotton relative to the supply and 
price of foreign cotton,'’ and upon nationalistic measures affecting 
cotton consumption in certain countries. 

Most of the increase in American cotton consumption last season 
was attributed to gains in the United States. Cotton mill con- 
sumption in America during September was said to have been 
nearly 40 per cent, larger than the same month last season, and 
the largest consumption for any September on record.” 

The United Kingdom accounted for most of the increased 
foreign consumption of American cotton last season, it was said, 
while Indian and Brazilian cotton increased at the expense of 
American in the Japanese market. 

With America producing a smaller per cent, of the world cotton 
supply the Department slates, changes in the supply of American 
cotton tend to have a considerably smaller influence upon world 
cotton prices in general and, to some signifleant extent, a lesser 
influence upon the price of American cotton. 


IRRIGATION PLANS AND PROJECTS FOR MEXICO 

IN 1937, 


According to the weekly publication issued by the Mexican 
Ministry o£ Foreign Relations, Department of Publicity, the value 
of crops harvested this year from lands reclaimed by works carried 
out by the National Irrigation Commission, amounts to no less than 
32,000,000 pesos. 

For next year a vast plan of action is contemplated for con- 
struction of small and middling sized irrigation works in nine 
States of the Federation. 

Parties of engineers belonging to said Commission have been 
sent out to make necessary surveys and begin location work at a 
number of points in the States of Oaxaca, Guerrero, Coahuila, 
Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, Michoacan, Guanajuato, Jalisco and San 
Luis Potosi. As the cotton-growing areas are situated in these 
States, it is reasonable to assume that the cotton-growing industry 
will benefit from these measures. 
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COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCING COUNTRIES. 


We are indebted for the following tabulations to Mr. W. H. 
Slater, of the Lancashire Statistical Service, 4(), Deansgate, 
Manchester : — 

WORLD CARRY-OVER BY GROWTtlS— SPECIFIED PERIODS 

(In millions of bales) 

American Outside Growths 

In 


In 

Season beginning United 
August 1 States 

foreign 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

Indian 

Egyp- 

tian 

Sun- 

dries 

Total 

Total 

all 

growth 

Average 1923—24 
to 1932-33 . . 

3*7 

2-3 

6-0 

2*4 

•9 

*9 

4*2 

10*2 

1932-33 

9-6 

3*4 

13-0 

1*8 

1*4 

•9 

4*1 

17*0 

1933-34 

8-i 

3-5 

11-6 

2*5 

1*0 

1*0 

4-5 

16*1 

1934-35 

7-6 

3-0 

10-6 

3*0 

1*0 

1*6 

5-6 

16*2 

1935-36 

7*1 

1-9 

9*0 

2*3 

•8 

1*7 

4-8 

13*8 

1936-37* 

6-4 

1*7 

7*1 

2*6 

•7 

1*9 

5*2 

12*2 

1936-37 as per- 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

centage of av. 

143-2 

73*9 

116*7 

108*3 

77*8 

211-1 

123-8 

119*6 


* Preliminary. 


PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES— SPECIFIED 

PERIODS 


Country or region 

Ten- 

year 

aver. 

1923-4 

to 

1932-3 

1932 
to 

1933 

U.S.A 

14*4 

13*0 

Outside countries 

11*2 

10*9 

India . . 

4*5 

3*9 

Egypt 

1*5 

1*0 

Sundries 

6*2 

6*0 

China , . 

2*1 

2*3 

Russia . . 

1*1 

1*8 

Brazil 

•5 

•4 

Other countries 

1*5 

1*5 

World total 

25*6 

23*9 


In millions of bales 1936- 

37 
as a 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1930 

aver. 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1037 

O' 

/o 

13*0 

9*6 

10*6 

12*4 

86*1 

13*7 

14*2 

15*9 

17*5 

156*3 

4*3 

4*1 

4*8 

5*0 

111*1 

1*8 

1*6 

1*8 

1*9 

126*7 

7*6 

8*5 

9*3 

10*6 

203*8 

2*7 

3*1 

2*6 

3*6 

171*4 

1*9 

1-7 

2*2 

2*5 

227*3 

1*0 

1*4 

1*7 

1*8 

260*0 

2*0 

2*3 

2*7 

2*7 

180*0 

26*7 

23*8 

26*5 

29*9 

116*8 


♦ Very tentative estimates, particularly in the case of India, Brazil, Russia, 
and a number of the smaller producing countries where much of the crop is not 
ready for market until the first or second quarter of 1937, 
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WORLD SUi^DLY BY GROWTilS— IN IMILLIONS OF iL\L£S 


lota! 


Season beginning 

Ameri- 


Outside 

Grouths 


all 

August 1 

can 

Indian 

Egypt 

Sund. 

Total 

growths 

Average 1923 

20-4 

6-8 

2*5 

6-1 

15-1 

35-8 

1932-33 

26‘0 

5-7 

2-4- 

0-9 

15-0 

41-0 

1933-34 

24-0 

6-8 

2-8 

8-6 

18-2 

42-8 

1934-35 

20*3 

7-0 

2-6 

10- 1 

19-7 

40-0 

1935-36 

19-6 

7*1 

2-6 

11-0 

20-7 

40-3 

1930-37t 

19-4 

7-6 

2-6 

12-5 

22-7 

42-1 

1936-37 as percentage of 


0 / 

/o 

% 

/o 

0 / 

0 

Of 

0 

average 


Ul-8 

]04-0 

204-9 

147-4 

117-6 


^ All cotton other than American, Indian, and Egyptian, 
f Preliminary. 


International Trade in Cotton. 


The United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in a publication entitled “ Statistics 
Relating to International Trade in Cotton and Linters, 1921-1935,*^ 
makes the following interesting observations : — 

Cotton is the most valuable single agricultural product entering 
the channels of world trade. World exports during recent years 
have averaged between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 bales annually. 
Net exports from all the principal producing areas during the last 
five years, 1931-1935, averaged 12,227,000 bales. This figure 
represents a decline from the 1926-1930 average when net exports 
stood at 12,999,000 bales, but an increase over the 1921-1925 
average of 11,317,000 bales. It is slightly below the 1909-1913 
average of 12,522,000 bales. 

The United States, British India and Egypt, the three largest 
cotton-exporting countries, supplied 95. Q per cent, of the world 
cotton exports during the five years, 1909- 1913, preceding the 
World War. During the last five years for which data are avail- 
able, 193 1- 1 93 5, approximately 90.7 per cent, of the cotton entering 
into international trade came from those sources. In recent years, 
exports from South American countries, particularly Brazil, have 
shown a substantial increase, but their proportion of world exports 
is still comparatively small. China and Russia are large producers 
of cotton, but production has ordinarily been inadequate to meet 
domestic requirements, and until very recently both of these 
countries have been substantial importers of cotton. 

The United States occupies the leading position among cotton- 
exporting nations, supplying 60 per cent, of all the cotton entering 
into world trade over the five years from 1931 to I93S- However, 
the position of the United States during this recent period^ is 
relatively less important than before the World War or than during 
the five-year period, 1926-1930, although higher than the 1921-1925 
average. In IQ09-1913, 68.8 per cent, of the world cotton exports 
came from the United States, 1 5.6 per cent, from British India, 1 1.5 
per cent, from Egypt, and only 1.4 per cent, from South American 
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countricb. Over the last five years, the United States sup])liecl 
6o ])€r cent, of the total, British India 17.5 per cent., E^ypt 13.2 per 
cent., and South America 5.3 per cent. 

Averaj<e net exports from the United States, whicli amounted 
to 8,012,000 hales in IQ26-27 to 1030-31, dropped to an average of 
7,336,000 bales during IQ31-32 to 1935-^6, a decline of 8 per cent. 
Ill comparison with the five pre-war years, there was a decline of 
1 5 per cent. 

The peaks of the United States export trade in cotton during 
the post-war years were reached in 1926-27 and in 1931-32, when 
net exports amounted to 10,900,000 bales and 9,081,000 bales, 
respectively. From 1931-32 to 1934-3S the trend was downward, 
exports declining to 4,925,000 bales in 1934-35, the smallest figure 
m more than a decade. Some of this loss was regained in 1935-36, 
when net exports rose to 6,099,000 bales. 

British India ranks next to the United States as an ex})ortcr of 
cotton, average net exports during 1909-TO to 1913-14 amounting 
to 1,957,000 bales. Though subiect to considerable fluctuation, 
India’s cotton exports have increased slowly, anrl during the last 
five years have averaged 2,133,000 bales. 

Egypt IS the world’s third largest exporter of cotton, but of the 
periods covered in this jDublication, only the figures for the last five 
years show any noticeable gain. Average exports for 1931-32 to 
1935-36 amounted to i ,620,000 bales, while prior to 1930-3 1 exports 
showed little variation on the basis of the 5 -year averages, amount- 
ing to somewhat less than 1,500,000 bales in 1909-1913, 1921-1925, 
and j 926- 1 930. 

Exports of cotton from South American countries have gradually 
increased since pre-war years, and have shown a sharp upturn 
within the past two or three years. The combined exports from 
Brazil, Peru and Argentina, which averaged 166,000 bales during 
1909-1913, rose to an average of 299,000 bales during 1921-1925, 
and 657,000 bales during the last five years, 1931-193';. Exports 
from these three countries, which totalled 418,000 bales in 1931, 
increased to 1,006,000 bales in 1934 and to 1,138,000 bales, or 
more than 9 per cent, of the world total, in 1935. 

During the last five years, 1031-T935, average exports from 
Brazil amounted, to 273,000 bales. This was double the amount 
sent abroad during 1926-1930 and more than three times as much 
as was exported before the World War. Exports in 1935 amounted 
to 630,000 bales, a peak figure, and in 1934 to 584,000 bales, the 
highest up to that time. 

Average net exports from Peru, which before the World War, 
IQOQ-1913, amounted to 83,000 bales annually, increased to 223,000 
bales in 1926-1930 and in 1931-1935 to 258,000 bales. 

Net exports of raw cotton from Argentina also show an upward 
trend, rising from 11,000 bales in 1921 to 167,000 bales in IQ35. 

Certain of the newer cotton-producing countries of Africa have 
also made considerable progress in increasing their export trade 
in cotton. Kenya and Uganda, which during the five pre-war 
years exported an average of 16,000 bales, exoorted an average 
of 91,000 bales in 1921-1925 and in 1933 had reached a record 
export figure of 248,000 bales. During the last five years, 1931- 
1935, exports from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have averaged 
131,000 bales, as compared to an average of only 12,000 bales 
during the pre-war years of 1909- 1913. 
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Cotton Bale Enquiry. 

For many years past the Internationa] Federation lias con- 
stantly been receiving enquiries concerning the weights, densities, 
measurements, details relating to covering and banding of cotton 
bales produced in various parts of the world. From time to time 
figures have been published in the press giving the weights of 
cotton bales, but these figures usually only applied to the major 
cotton-growing countries. It occurred to us, therefore, that if 
this information could be collated for every individual cotton- 
growing country a useful purpose would be served. Accordingly, 
during the summer of last year, we circulated an enquiry form to 
firms of cotton exporters, to growers, ginners, Government seed 
breeding and cotton research stations, Government officials, trade 
and agricultural commissioners overseas, and to anyone whom we 
thought could supply the necessary information. As some of 
these countries are so far away, it has naturally taken some time 
for replies to' come to hand, but, as may be determined by aij 
examination of the tabular matter which follows, a very com- 
prehensive and representative reply has been received. 

We wish to take this o])portunity of tendering our thanks to 
all who have in any way contributed to the success of this enquiry. 
Our thanks are due in particular to the British Government Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, British Consuls, Agricultural and Trade 
Commissioners abroad, the Association Cotonni^re Coloniale of 
Paris, the Compagnie Cotonni^re Congolaise of Brussels, the 
British Cotton Growing Association, the Associazione Italiana 
Fascista degli Industrial! Cotonieri of Milan, the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Queensland Cotton Board, the 
Hellenic Cotton Institute of Athens, the Kantoor voor den Handel 
van hot Departement van Economische Zaken of Batavia, the 
Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture, the Siamese Minislty of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, the U.S.S.R. People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade of Moscow, the Puerto Rico Marketing Association 
for Minor Crops, the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, the Yugo- 
slavian Ministry of Agriculture, Belgrade, Algiers Chamber of 
Commerce, and many cotton exporters and merchants in various 
parts of the world. 

The questionnaire ran as follows : — 

A. I . What are the overall measurements of the bale ? 

2. What is the average weight per bale ? 

Gross. Net (less covering and bands'). 

3. What is the average density of a cotton bale per cubic 

foot or cubic metre ? 
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B. T. What type of covering (tare) is used, i.e., jute, hemp, 

sisal, cotton, etc., open or close mesh? 

2. Weight of covering (tare) used per yard. 

V Total wciglit of covering per bale. 

4 . Ih^w many yards of covering used jicr bale? 

C. 1. How many bands (ties) or wires are used per bale? 

2. What are the dimensions of each band or wire ? 

3. What IS the total weight of all bands or wires used })er 

bale^ 

4. How are the bands or wires joined : by buckles, rivets, 

or merely tucked in or twisted ? 

D. 1. Ts the cotton jjroduccd in your country roller and/or saw- 

ginned ? 

2. Is the bale iiressed for export at the gin or is it finally 

pressed elsewhere ^ 

3. If finally pressed elsewhere, how many interior bales are 

required to make an export bale ? 

4. What is the range of staple lengths produced in your 

country ? 

Minimum Maximum 

5 . What staple length is chiefly produced ? 

6. Give particulars of any ginning or export taxes levied. 

7. Please give, if possible, exports of cotton in bales for the 

last five seasons or years. 


The following conversion factors will be 
studying the tabulations : — 

found useful in 

To convert 

Multiply ty 

Inches into metres 

0.0254 

Metres into inches 

• 39-370 

Inches into centimetres 

2.540 

Centimetres into inches 

0.3937 

Feet into metres 

0.3048 

Metres into feet 

3.2809 

Yards into metres 

0.9144 

Metres into yards ... ... 

1.0936 

Lbs. per cubic foot to^kgs. per cubic metre. . 

. 1O02.OO 


Divide by 

Kgs. per cubic metre to lbs. per cubic foot ... 1602.00 


I metric ton = 1,000 kilogrammes = 2204.63 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

I quintal =100 kilogrammes. 
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50 in. wide 10 ozs. per yd, 1 lb. 14 ozs. 3 yds. 
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(B) BALK COVERING. 

Type of Covering Weight per Yard Weight per Bale Yards per Bale 
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34. Paraguay . , . . . . . . Jute, fairly close mesh 281 grams per yard 1 kg. 3 yds. 
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1-4 IN CC 

rft 


[а) Square .. .. .. Jute, open and close mesh. 2 lbs. 12 lbs. plus patches (1yds. 

(б) Round . . . . . . Jute, close mesh 14 ozs, 2.1 lbs. 3 yds. 

47. U.S.S.R Jute, hemp ~ 1 k^- 5*5 sq 

48. Yugo-Slavia . . . . - . Hemp sacks o ki»s. 
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10 Haiti . . . . . . • . 6 550 cm. 7*2 lbs. of 500 f'rs. twisted 

H.D. G steel bands H.D. band.s 8 ft. G in. H.D. (> bands. 11 lbs. II.D. buckles 

- i« in- 

•' Pillow ” bales 6/8 “ Pillow " ropes 10 ft. “ Pillow ” ropes. Ropes are tied 

ropes long 7 8 lbs. 
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saw gins are pressed 
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COTTON BALE ENgUIRY— 


REMARKS. 


Algeria. 

Egyptian type cotton has till recently been cultivated in 
Algeria, but not very successfully. It has now been found 
that American type cotton is more resistant to local con- 
ditions, and it is expected that the adoption of this cotton 
will revive cotton production in Algeria. 

Nearly the whole of the Algerian cotton exportation goes 
to France. 


Argentina. 

High density presses are being erected in Barranqueras 
(Chaco), Santa F6, and Buenos Aires; density is likely to 
be 600 to 700 kilos per cubic metre. 

There is a very small production of perhaps S,ooo bales 
of ins. to ifV ins., Washington standard, all for local 
consumption. 

Bulgaria. 

For many years prior to 1930 the yearly production oi' 
cotton used to vary between 700 and goo tons (unginnedb 
which was retained chiefly by the growers for their own 
cottage spinning needs. Cotton-growing for industrial needs 
is therefore a relatively new venture, and as it has not yet 
got into its proper stride, ecpiipmcnt such as presses and gins 
is as yet of a somewhat iirimitive and inefficient order. 

The Government Experimental Stations are endeavouring 
to produce a seed of a cotton which will enable yarns of up 
to 24 ’s to be spun locally (at present there are about 120,000 
spindles installed, which number may be increased to about 
150,000 spindles by the end of the present year). So far a 
fairly regular staple length of 21 to 22 mms. has been 
achieved. Thickness is about 21 microns and elasticity 
about 12 per cent. 

There are no export or ginning taxes in force at present. 
As mentioned, locally-grown cotton is for home consumption 
only. The monopoly of purchase and sale of locally-grown 
cotton is vested in the (State) Agricultural Bank and ginning 
and pressing is accomjflished at tlie Bank’s collecting centres. 
The raw cotton is bought in from the growers at prices 
ranging from 30 to 34 leva per kilogramme (no allowance is 
made for seed), and after it has beeen ginned and pressed it 
is released to local spinners and other buyers. Local 
spinners are obliged to take up the total quantity available 
at 39 to 40 leva per kilo ginned, and failure to do so may lead 
to the National Bank refusing to grant a licence for the 
import of foreign cotton. The seed remains the property 
of the Bank. 
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Jt IS pointed out that it is rather difficult to give informa- 
tion which would really cover all phases of Chinese cotton 
There are anv nuinbci of ways and means to convey cotton 
iroiu the interior to the mills — in baskets, ba^s, han(l-t)rcssed 
bales, stiaw bales, jute loales, and finally prtss-packcci bales 
Ihe information given relates to the 1 lentsm bale, up to 
the present i)ractieally the only C hinese cotton which has been 
exported to various countries all over the world In addition 
to this, a good deal of very short rough fibre cotton is 
exported every year to japan, which however is not used for 
spinning, but for padding their native clothes, blankets, etc 
This kind of cotton is exported in an}/ kind of jDackage that 
will liolci together until arrival, and the trade is not in the 
hands of the regular cotton merchants 

Dominican Republic 

Reports from Ciudad Taipllo shows that only small 
quantities of raw cotton arc prcduced in a somewhat sporadic 
manner by small cultivators in a remote district of the 
Republic and that it is shipped from the port of Monte Cristi, 
generally to Gciman}/ 1 he total shipments, during the year 
^935 j of “ vegetable wool,’* in which raw cotton is included, 
barely reached 49 tons 

GRELCB 

The Hellenic Cotton Institute point out that almost all 
Ihe Greek cotton has been consumed locally They expect 
this year to have a small surplus for export 


iNDR 

] he East India Cotton Association reports that the 
a\cragc weight of the Indian bale varies considerably The 
Association permits net weights per bale within the following 
limits, in lbs — 

Minimum Maximum 

Cambodia, Tinnivelly and Karangani 384 500 

S G Dharwar and M G Compta 360 396 

All others 384 31)6 

The tare is generally about g lbs 

With regard to the density of bales, the Association admit 
variations from about 45 lbs to about 36 lbs per cubic foot 


Ir\N 

There has been no difference between bales for export 
or for domestic purposes, and measurements are not uniform, 
but the Societe Anonyme de Coton, Lame et Peau, intend 
to establish new heavy presses in the exporting ports or other 
convenient centres in order to standardize the measurements 
and the weights of bales 

The piesent information is gi\en in connection with the 
present baling practices in Iran 
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No reliable figmes are available Iht (otton industr\ 
in Malta has jiractically ceased to exist Since the Depart- 
ment of Agiiculturc was established in ig20, the outlook for 
cottc n-growing in Malta has been so poor that the cultuation 
has not been encouraged, and no \\ork has Ixen earned out 
by the Department on cotton 


Plru 

Bale wires have a loop at one end and a hook at the other 
Wires are attached while the bale is in the press, loop and 
hook ends being joined Compression of the bale holds the 
wire in place 

Appioximatelv 87 07 per cent of the cotton grown in 
Peru is of the languis \aricty, and about 7 86 per cent 
belongs to the Pima variety In the percentage remaining 
arc included Sakcllaridis, Mitafi.fi and Semi-Aspero 

Th( freight on Peruvian cotton is paid bv weight and 
not by measurement, therefore the bales are not high-densit} 
])resscd The weight of the bales \ dries from 200 lbs to 
700 lbs per bale The general average being 4S0 lbs 

Turkey 

Native cotton comprises some 60 to 70 ])er cent of the 
total produced The balance is from American and Cle\ eland 
seed 

Yugo-Si avu 

The production of cotton in Yugo-Slavia is \ery small, 
and restricted to a few peasant farmers no large cotton firms 
exist in the country 
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LRSON.'^PAYTON 

Cotton Merchants 


HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 
LOS ANGELES 


MOBILE 
SAVANNAH 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW BEDFORD 


CHARLOTTE 

GASTONIA 

GREENVILLE 

DALLAS 


Anderson, Oiayton Sc, Co 

Anderson, Clayton & Co 

Anderson, Clayton Sc. Co., 8.A. (IVlexico) 
Anderson, Clayton Sc, Co., Ltda (Brazil) 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., 8 . A. (Argentina) 
Anderson, Clayton Sc, Co., S.A. (Peru) 
Atgodones, 8. A. (Paraguay) .. 


ALEXANDRIA 

BOMBAY 

MEXICO CITY and TORREON 
8AO PAULO and RECIFE 
BUENOS AIRES 
LIMA 

ASUNCION 


Represented abroad by 


AUSTRIA . . . . Dr. LUDWIG NETTED Vienna 

BELGIUM . . EDMOND VEESAERT Ghent 

CANADA . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Montreal 

CHINA . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Shanghai 

FRANCE . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Le Havre 

GERMANY . . CLASON, BURGER & CO Bremen 

HOLLAND .. HERBERT STR OINK Enschede 

INDIA . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Bombay 

ITALY . . . . LAMAR FLEMING & CO Milan 

JAPAN .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S Agency.. Osaka 

POLAND . . . . G. A. SEBASTIAN Lodz 

PORTUGAL . . A. ALGODOEIRA W. STAM . . . . Oporto 

SPAIN . . . . F. MUSTE BALLESTER Barcelona 

SWEDEN . . . . F. CORIN & CO Gothenburg 

SWITZERLAND.. GYSI & CO Zurich 


Correspondents: 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING, New York 

Members New York Cotton Exchange 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO., Liverpool 

Members Liverpool Cotton Association 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT'S DECEMBER CROP REPORT. 


The preliminary final estimate of this season’s American cotton 
crop, issued on December 8 last by the United States Department 
of Agncultiire, indicates a production of 12 , 407,000 bales exclusive 
of linters. This is 7,000 bales larger than the estimate issued in 
November, and compares with 10 , 638,000 bales and 0 , 636,000 bales 
harvested in the two previous seasons. The crop totafis exclusive 
of 58,000 bales grown in Lower California, where 72,000 bales were 
harvested last year. The average yield per acre this year 
is now estimated at IQ7.6 lbs., against 199.7 lbs. last month, and 
final estimates of 186.3 lbs. and 171.6 lbs. for the 1935 and 1934 
crops. The harvested acreage is estimated at 30 , 054 , 000 , which 
compared with 27 , 335,000 acres harvested last year and 26 , 987,000 
acres in IQ 34 , the average abandonment this year being estimated 
at 2.8 per cent., against i.o per cent, last year and 3.2 per cent, 
two years ago. 

The following table gives details of acreage and production with 
comparisons (in thousands") : — 





1936 

1936 

*1935 

♦1935 




Harvested 

Yield 

Harvested 

Yield 

Virginia 



acres 

bales 

acres 

bales 



63 

34 

62 

30 

North Carolina 



968 

612 

930 

572 

South Carolina 



1,403 

820 

1,362 

744 

Georgia 



2,284 

1,090 

2,155 

1,039 

Florida 



88 

32 

89 

31 

Missouri 



378 

310 

302 

177 

Tennessee 



810 

431 

736 

317 

Alabama 



2,333 

1,140 

2,243 

1,059 

Mississippi 



2,961 

1,910 

2,644 

1,259 

Louisiana 



1,380 

763 

1,221 

556 

Texas . . 



11,829 

2,945 

10,657 

2,956 

Oklahoma 



2,296 

290 

2,318 

567 

Arkansas 



2,564 

1,295 

2,137 

853 

New Mexico . . 



117 

310 

90 

75 

Arizona 



208 

170 

160 

135 

California 



368 

440 

218 

239 

Other States . . 



25 

15 

21 

9 

Total . . 


, . 

30,054 

12,407 

27,336 

10,638 


* The 1936 figures are those revised in May, 19361. 
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Bureau Commenis. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its su])i)lcmcntal report, says 
that the crop has experienced two separate droughts. I'he first, 
which occurred in May an<l J une, affected particularly the Carolinas 
and Georgia, where it retarded germination, as a result of which a 
considerable portion of the crop did not come up until late Jnne 
or early July. The subsequent favourable weather enabled the 
crop partly to overcome the late start, and the fact that frost in the 
Atlantic States was a fortnight later than usual enabled tlie crop 
to reach maturity and to increase the outturn to the extent o( 
600,000 bales. The drought in the western section of the Belt came 
later in the season, causing a loss of over 800,000 bales in Texas 
and 200,000 bales in Oklahoma. The drought, which was also 
felt elsewhere in the western section, was broken early in September, 
and, while the rains came too late to bring back the crop in Texas 
and Oklahoma, they saved the crop in the Mississippi River States. 
The droughts reduced weevil damage to a minimum, and this, with 
the late frosts, resulted in the loss of Texas and Oklahoma being 
balanced by improvement in the central and eastern sections. 


JANUARY GINNING REPORT. 


The report of the Census Bureau issued on January 23, shows 
that up to the close of business on January 1 3 a total of 1 1 ,957.000 
bales of the 1936 American cotton crop had been ginned. This 
compares with 10,248,000 bales to the same date last year, and 
9» 377,000 bales two years ago. The amount ginned since the 
previous report, which was made up to December 13, 1936, is 
252,000 bales, against 493,000 bales in the corresponding period 
last season, and 204,000 bales in the season before. Included in 
the total are 281,000 round bales and i';,ooo bales American- 
Dgyptian cotton, against 282,000 round bales and 16,000 bales 
American-Egyptian in the corresponding report last year. 


The following table gives details of ginnings with comparisons : 





1937 

1930 

1935 

Alabama 



1,133,000 

1,028,261 

934,308 

Arizona 



170,000 

124,993 

99,851 

Arkansas 



1,261,000 

830,375 

843,418 

California 



403,000 

213 561 

238,865 

Florida 



27.000 

20,503 

24,214 

Geor^a 



1,074,000 

1,041,245 

970,810 

I.omsiana 



742,000 

540,048 

472,297 

IVIississippi . . 



1,85, >,000 

1,222,324 

1,118,941 

Missouri 



299,000 

179,895 

224,091 

New Mexico 



104,000 

07,104 

83,452 

North Carolina 



562,000 

568,658 

632,801 

Oklahoma . . 



288,000 

541,569 

323,086 

South Carolina 



768,000 

726,767 

678,738 

Tennessee 



421,000 

312.229 

393.577 

Texas 



2,809,000 

2,790,569 

2,292.074 

Virginia 



29,000 

26,290 

3,507 

Other states 



12,000 

7,200 

13,785 

Total .. 


. . 

, . 11,957,000 

10,248,191 

9,376,716 
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THE U.S. LOAN COTTON. 


The United States Commodity Credit Corporation recently 
made a further announcement as regards the terms on which, after 
the end of this month, tanners who received Joans on the security 
of their cotton of the I034"3S crop will be able to regain possession 
of it. The previous announcement, on January 2, stated that 
growers could recover their cotton at 25 points less than the average 
price of middling of I in. staple provided that the average price 
in the ten designated spot markets is not less than 12 75 cents. 
Prices are now at or about the stipulated level, as the}^ have been 
throughout the last few weeks, and the latest announcement says 
that, in the release of ‘MoaiU’ cotton, grade differences will be 
based on those existing on January 4: location differences will 
vary from a maximum of 25 points “ on ” the average price to a 
minimum of 56 ])Oints off. (Manchester Guardian,') 


American Cotton Crop Prospects 
During 1937. 


The following is taken from The Farm Outlook for iy37,” a 
publication issued recently by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 25 0: — 

Cash Crops— Cotton. 

World supplies of cotton for the year beginning August i, 
1936, arc larger than in either 1934-35 or 1935-36 and are nearly 
18 per cent, above the average for the ten marketing years which 
ended in 1932-33, according to early November indications. 

The increase in world supplies is mostly a result of marked 
expansion in production in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Brazil, and China. In spite of a 17 per cent, increase in American 
production this year, world supplies of American cotton in 1936-37 
are the lowest in six years and about 5 per cent, below the 10-year 
average. World supplies of foreign cotton in 1936-37 are expectyd 
to be nearly half again as large as the lo-year average. Foreign 
production this season will probably be more than 50 per cent, 
greater than the lo-year average. 

Cotton Consumption Up. 

World mill consumption of cotton, as estimated from reports 
of the International Federation, reached a new high level of about 
27,000,000 bales last season. This was an increase of 6 per cent, 
over the previous season and was 14 per cent, above the lO-year 
average. Most of the increase in consumption over 1934-35 was in 
i^encan cotton consumed in the United States. In spite of the 
increase, however, mill consumption of American cotton was still 
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6 per cent* below the TO-ycar average. World consumption of 
foreign cotton, on the other hand, was 40 per cent, greater than the 
10-ycar average. 

World business conditions are expected to continue to improve 
in IQ37, and this should result in some increase in consumption of 
cotton. Most of this increase will probably be in loicign cotton, 
because of the comparatively small supplies of American and laige 
supplies of foreign cotton. It is ex]iectecl that world consumption 
of American cotton this year (iO 0 -S 7 ) wdl be about equal to 1936 
production. Carry-over stocks at the end of the year, therefore, 
will be about the same as those a year eailier. 

The carry-over of foreign cotton at the end of the marketing 
year — even assuming some increase in consumption — probably will 
be somewhat larger than it was at the beginning of this year. 

Acreage Increase in 1937^ 

The present higher level of prices, abundant labour supplies, 
plenty of available land, and ample credit are all conducive to a 
substantial increase in acreage planted to cotton in 1037. It is 
not known, of course, what effect the agricultural conservation pro- 
gramme will have on acreage, since this programme has not yet 
(early November) been announced. 

A substantial increase in cotton production in 1937 would result 
in some reduction in cotton pnees, unless demand conditions or a 
rise in the general price level should offset it. Such a reduction in 
prices, however, would not necessarily mean lower incomes for 
cotton producers, as there would be a larger supply of cotton to 
sell. A decline in domestic cotton prices compared with foreign 
prices would tend to increase our exports of cotton. 

The final test of the desirability of increasing cotton production 
IS, of course, not alone a matter either of regaining foreign markets 
or of attaining high prices The ultimate test is in the effect on 
incomes of cotton producers o\er a long period A high price now 
at the expense of losing foreign outlets may in the long^ run be 
undesirable lust as large exports at the expense ol current prices and 
incomes may be undesirable. 

CoTiON Prices Rise 

Cotton prices in domestic markets averaged 12 per cent, lower 
in 1935-36 than in the previous season and nearly one-third lower 
than the lo-year average. Since prospective supplies of American 
cotton are considerably smaller this season than they were a year 
earlier and since general demand conditions are better, domestic 
prices in August, September and October were about i cent above 
prices for those months in 1935. 

During the last part of the summer and the early fall the Liver- 
pool price of American cotton increased relative to some of the 
important foreign cottons, particularly Indian and Egyptian. With 
American supplies srnaller than last year and Indian and Egyptian 
larger, the price ratio of these foreign cottons to American will 
probably continue lower than last season during most of this 
marketing year. 

With prices higher than last 3^ear and a crop nearly 2,000,000 
bales larger than in I93S> cash income from cotton will probably be 
considerably above last year’s total and the largest m seven years. 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Colonel Sir John Shuts, cmo, dso, mp 
Edward B Ormk William J Walmsley Sir John R Reynolds, Bart 

Francis R Vkrdon Francis Reynolds Austin Liohtbound 

F Leslie Orub 

LIVERPOOL, 

COTTON BROKERS 

AND 

GENERAL PRODUCE AND METAL BROKERS 

Cables and Telegram : ** REYNOLDS. LIVERPOOL Telephone • 3720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d'Alexandrie (Membres Correspondents) 

also 203 & 204 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 2 

Telegrams • REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Telephones : 0176/6/7 Blackfnars 

Direct Pnvate Line between Liverpool and Mancbester, 

and 39 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Telegrams: « REYGIB, FEN, LONDON ” Telephone No. : Mansion House 4906 (4 Lines). 
Direct Pnvate Line between Liverpool and London. 


WINSLOW & POHER 

MEMBERS 

New York Cocoa Exchange Liverpool Cotton AM’n. 

New York Coflee <& Sugar ETcbange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Coniinodit 7 Exchange, Inc Chicago Board of Trade 

Associate Members : 

New York Curb Exchange 


Main Office : 

FORTY WALL STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone WHilehall 4-5500 

Philadelphia Offiee : 

1431, CHESTNUT STREET. 

Chicago ; BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


MUNDS, 

'ew York Stock Exchange 
few York Cotton Exchange 
'ew Orleans Cotton Exchange 
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L. F. FRANCOIS. M. HUBAIN. 

L. F. FRANCOIS & CIE. 

* 

COTONS 

GAND 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1835 

J. H. SPRINGMAN & CO. 

J B. SPRINGMAN J. R. Reynolds 

41, OLD HALL STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 3 

” Cotton “d Commodity Brokers banSc'uS-s 

MEMBERS 

Liverpool Cotton Assoc. Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exehance 
Chicaso Board of Trade. 

Wool Associates of the New York Cotton Exchange Inc. 

United Terminal Sugar Market Assoc. Ltd. (Aff. Members) 

London Cocoa Terminal Market Assoc. (Ass. Members) 

Liverpool Corn Trade Assoc. Ltd. (Sub. Brokers) 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Inc. 

London Produce Clearing House Ltd. 

LONDON, E.C.3 MANCHESTER 

« Mincing Lane H 9a Rojal Exchange 


R. L. DIXON Cable Address: "DIXON" H. N. DIXON 

R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

Cotton Merchants and Exporters 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

MEMBERS: 

Dallas Cotton Exchange New York Cotton Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

Texas Cotton Association 


Brazilian Correspondents : 

DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 

Caixa Postal 2691 : SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 
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The 1937 Crop Programme. 


The following is extracted from a report issued recently by the 
American Cotton Crop Service, of Madison, Florida: — 

The IQ37 agricultural programme was announced recently 
by Secretary Wallace and shows little change from the 1936 
edition. It IS our opinion, however, that unless some form of 
acreage control more drastic than the Soil Consen^ation Pro- 
gramme lb put into operation, acreage reduction for the major crops 
in 1937 wiir be far from adequate. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has recently issued a report showing, for the first time, 
how many acres of the various crops will be needed, employing 
various yardsticks as enterions for determining desirable production 
goals. The well-being of farmers can only be increased to a certain 
point by acreage adjustment, the report said. It is emphasized 
that when this point is reached a further increase in returns to 
farmers must come through increased industrial production rather 
than through a further decrease in the farm output. Increased 
industrial production would mean a greater demand for farm pro- 
ducts and larger supply of industrial products available to farmers 
at more favourable prices in relation to the prices received by the 
farmers. Using the 1928-32 average crops acreages and the 
1929-33 average numbers of livestock as representing the capacity 
of the American farm plant, the report concludes that : — 

1. ‘'With parity income as defined in the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act — ^the ratio between per capita farm 
income and per capita non-farm income which prevailed in the 1910 
to 1914 period — as the only consideration, as much as 50,000,000 
acres in such crops as cotton, corn, tobacco, and wheat of which 
we normally produce a surplus as compared with the 1928-32 
average, might be necessary. 

2. " With per capita domestic consumption of farm products the 
same as it was in 1920-29 period, the counlr}’' would need to reduce 
the farm plant by only about 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres. This 
estimate assumes exports about the same as in the 1930-34 period, 
though they are at present less than about two^thirds of that level. 

3. " The condition of the nation’s farm land demands a shift 
of around 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops or other uses, in order to prevent further deteriora- 
tion through erosion to maintain the fertility of the soil.” 

Assuming our clients are thoroughly familiar with the 1936 
Farm Programme, we call attention to the more important features 
of the new programme as follows : — 

1. Expenditures not to exceed $500,000,000 as authorized 

under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

2, Soil-depleting bases for farms will continue to be used as a 

3mrdstick to measure diversion from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops. 
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3. Payment for shifts from general depleting crops and cotton, 

tobacco, and peanuts will be continued in IQ37, together 
with payments to sugar and rice producers who participate 
in the programme. 

4. Crops will be classified as soil-conserving and soil-depleting, 

as in 1936, but some changes will be made in classifica- 
tions. 

5. Administration by regions as in 1936. 

6. Administrative expenses of all County Agricultural Conser- 

vation Associations will be deducted from payments to 
farmers. This has not been done in the South. 

7. The range programme will be extended to include range 

lands in western parts of Southern and Northern regions. 

S. The allowances which growers of vegetables and fruits can 
earn through soil-building practices will be increased. 

9. Any farmer, no matter how small his farm, will have oppor- 
tunity to earn not less than $20. 

10. Producers with sizeable acreages in permanent pasture will be 
given opportunity for additional participation in the 
programme. 

In 1935 a total of 27,888,000 acres of cotton were harvested, 
according to the revised figures released last May. The acreage 
for harvest this year, according to the December i Bureau Report, 
is placed at 30,932,000 acres or an increase of 3,044,000 acres. If 
1937 cotton acreage is increased in like proportion a total of 

33.976.000 acres will be planted. If we assume the five-year 
average yield of about 170 lbs. per acre is produced in 1937, the 
total crop would be 11,914,000 bales. If the yield is 190 lbs. per 
acre the crop would be about 13,316,000 bales. A 200-lbs. yield 
per acre would give 14,017,000 bales, and a 210-lbs. yield 

14.718.000 bales based on a harvested acreage of 33,500,000 acres. 


Markets Lost to American Cotton. 


The following is extracted from an article which ap])eared in a 
recent issue of the T exas W eekly : — 

Lost cotton markets present a real problem to the United 
States. Just now a big noise is being made over the great increase 
in the consumption of cotton in the United States since August i. 
During the three months ending October 3 1 United States miUs con- 
sumed 428,000 bales more cotton than during the corresponding 
period a year ago, and the outlook is that all previous records will 
be broken during the current cotton year. American mills have 
orders on hand to-day that cannot be filled for several months. 
Practically all American mills have been working^ at capacity since 
early_ summer and some of them are so far behind that they are 
refusing new^ orders at this time. A recent press dispatch 
reported in this connection that world consumption of all growths 
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o£ cotton during October was 2,439,000 bales, as comfiared 
with 2,351,000 bales during the corresponding month last 3^ear. 
And it naively adds that ‘‘ leaders of the textile industry said 
that there is no danger of a cotton shortage.” Not with a carr^^- 
over of 7,000,000 bales, and a 1936 crop of 12,400,000 bales 
of American cotton! But what the press does not mention in 
this dispatch is that foreign consumption of American cotton 
fell off during the first three months of the current cotton year by 
350,000 bales, while consumption of foreign cotton during the same 
period increased by 387,000 bales ! And foreign consumption of 
American cotton didn't break any high records last year 1 Exports 
of American cotton since August i are running about 300,000 bales 
behind last year, a decline of about 1 1 per cent. All of this means 
that the record-breaking consumption of cotton in the United States 
during the current year will not result in any considerable increase 
in total world consumption of American cotton, due to the con- 
tinuance of the progressive substitution of foreign cotton in other 
countries. If this tendency should continue verv’ long in the future 
it will result in serious consequences for the ten cotton-growing 
States. For there is not the most remote possibility that the United 
States can absorb in increased consumption the American cotton 
that is being displaced by foreign cotton abroad. And it begins 
to appear that the extent of this substitution is measured largely by 
the supply of foreign cotton available. Last year more than 
16,000,000 bales of cotton was produced outside the United States. 
What this means may be judged when it is said that prior to the 
collapse in 1929 the largest production of foreign growths of cotton 
during any year was slighlty in excess of 11,000,000 bales. In 
1928 the production of 16,000,000 bales of cotton outside the 
United States in a year would have seemed next to impossible. It 
is this circumstance which makes the outlook serious for the cotton- 
producing States, for while the world still requires a considerable 
amount of American cotton, it would seem to be seeking to become 
independent of American cotton as nearly as possible. 

Why is this ? A simple and direct answer to this question would 
be to say that the trade policy of the United States, the policy 
which the Roosevelt administration is endeavouring to reform by 
means of reciprocal trade agreements, has at last created a situation 
in which it is to the interest of most countries to buy as little of 
anything from the United States as possible. In other words, it has 
become so difficult for many countries to pay for goods purchased 
in the United States that they welcome other sources of supph’’ of 
materials which they formerly obtained from the United States. In 
the case of cotton, this is equivalent to saying that the onty thing 
that keeps most foreign countries from discontinuing the use of 
American cotton altogether is the inability to obtain an adequate 
supply elsewhere. And that means that there is a demand in the 
world for every pound of foreign cotton that can be produced. As 
long as this condition exists there will be continued efforts to 
expand the production of cotton outside the United States. And 
in such a situation it is certainly advisable for the United States 
to do more in the direction of curing it than simply to adjust 
American production to the reduced demand. To do nothing else 
over a period of years means that the necessity to reduce American 
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production will grow with the expansion of foreign production. 
Granted that reduced and rigidly controllccl production was 
absolutely necessary as an emergency measure, is it not clear that 
this is not sufficient to deal effectively with the fundamental 
situation? Is it not clear that doing this and nothing else must 
result in prolonging the emergency mdcfinitely and making it 
worse in the long run? During the hv(‘ years ending with ic) 2 q 
the world outside the United States consumed 80,744,000 hales 
of cotton. During the next five years, ending with 1034, this was 
increased to 92,404,000 bales, feut during the latter joeriod con- 
sumption of American cotton outside the IJnited States was 
reduced by 4,000,000 bales while consumption of foreign cotton 
increased by 0,700,000 bales. And the tendency shown by these 
figures has’ continued since 1934. During the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1035 , consumption of American cotton outside the 
United States was 1,400,000 hales less than the annual average 
during the previous five ^mars, while the consumption of foreign 
cotton during that year was nearly ^,000,000 bales more than the 
annual average of the previous five years. How much longer must 
this tendency continue in the direction it has been going before the 
American people, and esjiecially the people of the ten leading 
cotton-growing States, shall become genuinely alarmed? There 
is every reason for alarm at the })resent moment. Indeed, there has 
been abundant reason for alarm ever since 1929. And yet even the 
people of the cotton-producing States, to say nothing of the cotton- 
producers themselves, are deluded into a belief that there has been 
a large measure of recovery ’’ for American cotton. There has 
been no recovery at all, so far as the fundamental situation is con- 
cerned, because the tendency to substitute foreign cotton for 
American cotton abroad and to increase the production of foreign 
cotton has continued unabated. And this tendency will not be 
checked, if ever, until the United States changes its trade policy 
fundamentally, more fundamentally than has been found possible 
so far through the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements. 


Effect of Artificially Drying Seed Cotton Before 
Ginning on Certain Quality Elements of the Lint 
and Seed and on the Operation of the Gin Stand. 

T hose of our readers who are concerned with the subject of 
moisture in American cotton, a subject which has figured 
prominently on the agenda at recent meetings of the Inter- 
national Cotton Committee, will doubtless be interested in the 
follo-wing extract from a treatise on the above, prepared by Messrs. 
F. L. Gerdes and Charles A. Bennett (Technical Bulletin No. 508. 
Published by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. Price 10 cents). 

Excess moisture in seed cotton has long been recognized as 
one of the most important of the many problems involved in cotton 
ginning. More recently, data have become available which confirm 
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the seriousness of this ]jroblcm. For example, an estimate made for 
the ginning season of 1932, a season not considered imusual with 
respect to weather conditions, indicated that approximately one- 
third of the cotton if^ ins. and longer in staple length, and about 
one-fifth of the cotton shorter than ins., was more or less 
damaged in the ginning process as a result of loo much moisture 
in the seed cotton. 

A vertical drier for artificial!}^ drying damp or wet .seed 
cottons has been recently developed in an effort to provide means 
for reducing the damage attributed to this cause. 

Using 69 American upland cottons selected from the 1931, 
1932 and IQ33 crops to represent a wide range of seed-cotton 
characteristics, and employing the vertical drier, a series of studies 
was conducted with a view of determining (i) the relationships and 
the inter-relationships between the moisture content of seed cotton, 
the resulting quality of ginned lint, the amount of moisture that 
may be removed by artificial drying without reduction of fibre 
quality, and the desirable mechanical operation of the gin stand 
when handling cottons of different moisture content, and (2) the 
proper drying temperatures for cottons of different moisture content. 
The seed cottons were obtained from nine States, including and 
extending from Georgia and the Carolinas to Texas. They varied 
in moisture content, from 6.8 to 26.4 per cent. ; in staple length, 
from I in. to ins; and they varied widely in other 

characteristics. 

Portions of the seed cottons, dried and undried, were ginned 
on new and properly adjusted bnish and air-blast types of gins at 
constant saw s])eeds and with loose and tight seed-roll densities 
(slow and fast rates of feed respectively). However, since the 
effects of drying were observed to be similar for the two types of 
gins, only the results for the hru.sh type gin are presented in this 
bulletin. 

Engineering observations and records were made during the 
tests on ginning operation and time, power requirements and 
energy consumption, and weight of ]:>roducts. Samples reserved 
from various stages were analyzed for moisture content, fibre- 
length array, colour, strength and germination. The lint samples 
from each test were classed for staple length, and for grade and its 
several factors — colour, leaf, and preparation. 

The paired differences between imdried and dried samples for 
each of the quality elements were grouped and were averaged by 
two staple-length groups^ long and short by four moisture-content 
groups, and by four drying-temperature groups. Other groupings 
were made for special purposes. 

The amount of moisture removed from seed cotton by drying at 
a temperature of 150 deg. F. increased with increase in moisture 
content on the average from i lb. per 100 lbs. of seed cotton for 
those with less than T2 per cent, moisture to 3 lbs. for those having 
16 per cent, or more. The amount of moisture removed at the 
higher temperatures was only slightly greater than that at 1 50^ deg*. , 
presumably due to the relatively short period of exposure in the 
drier (15 seconds) and to the fact that the relative humidity of the 
air heated to the higher temperatures is not appreciably lower than 
that at 1 50 deg. 
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11k gicatci i)ait oi tlic drying action on seed cotton is con- 
fined to the hbres The amount of moibtuie removed from lint 
per 100 lbs by diymg at 150 deg F. ranged from an average of 
i 5 Jbs lor seed cottons below 12 per cent in moisture to an 
average ot 4 lbs for those having 16 per cent or more, and 
increased sliglitly with higher drying temperatures. 

The moisture content of seed cotton has a pronounced eflcct on 
the smoothness with which it is possible to gm the hut, successively 
lower preparation being associated with increases m moisture 
content The unfavourable ellects of ginning cottons with excess 
moisture are intensified as the staple length of the cotton is 
increased and as the seed-roll density is changed from loose to 
tight. 

Average giade improvements, or the combined influence of 
generally smoother preparation and occasionally brighter 
colour and reduced leaf, as a result of artificial drying, 
were more pronounced for the longer than for the shorter cottons 
Drying at a temperature of 150 deg. F. showed grade benefits 
ranging, on the average, from about one grade for either length 
group having 16 per cent or more moisture, to approximately one- 
third of a grade for the longer cottons having 8 to 1 1.9 per cent, 
and the sh^orter cottons having 12 to 159 per cent, moisture. 
Cottons having a moisture content below these respective limits 
did not show enough grade improvements to justify drying. 

Staple length, on the average, was preserved when the seed 
cotton was dried at 150 deg. F., but higher drying temperatures 
were, in general, accompanied by ginned lint with slightly shorter 
staple length as shown by classification and with increased vari- 
ability of fibre length. In many cases, drying temperatures above 
200 deg were associated with shortening of staple to an extent of 

to iQ in. 

Average fibre strength was not weakened by drying the tested 
seed cottons at temperatures up to 200 deg F., but there appeared 
to be a slight weakening of the fibres when the material was dried 
twice in succession at 250 deg 

The temperature of the hot air at the inlet of the drier should 
not greatly exceed 150 deg. F , except for very wet cotton and 
then should seldom, if ever, exceed 200 deg. The cntical 
lemperatuie is leached soonei with short-staple or lower moisture- 
content than with long-staple or higher moisture-content cottons 
respectively 

Based on average grade and staple premiums and discounts at 
Memphis, Tenn , tor the 1932-33 season, drying long-staple 
cottons of relatively high moisture, averaging 14 per cent , 
increased the average monetary value per bale about $3, or 8 per 
cent , when ginning with a loose seed-roll, and $2, or 6 per cent , 
with a tight roll. Drving and ginning with a loose roll increased 
the average value of the same cottons approximately $7, or 20 per 
cent. , compared with that for corresponding portions ginned damp 
or wet with a tight seed-roll. This latter practice is frequently 
customary in commeraal ginning plants. Tables show that long- 
staple cottons, having an average of 10 8 per cent moisture, showed 
increases in value from drying of over $3, or 10 per cent , when 
ginned with a loose seed-roll, and $ i , or 3 per cent , with a tight 
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roll. Ginning portions with a loose seed-roll after drying gave 
an increase in value of over $4, or 14 per cent., as compared with 
the value of the cotton obtained with a tight seed-roll without 
drying. 

With short-staple cottons of relatively high moisture, averaging 
15 per cent., the average monetary value per bale was increased 
67 cents, or almost 2 per cent., by drying when ginned with a 
loose seed-roll, and 68 cents, or 2 per cent., with a tight roll. The 
value of these cottons dried and ginned with a loose seed-roll was 
higher by almost $1.50, or 4 per cent., than that obtained when 
portions were ginned damp or wet with a tight seed-roll. Shorter 
staple cottons, averaging 10.8 per cent, in moisture, showed 
decreases in monetary value with drying. 

Although the actual differences in the weight of bales due to 
drying are not permanent, the loss in weight of the material has 
been considered in the calculations showing changes in monetary 
value as a result of drying seed cotton. The results obtained from 
a storage test at Lcland, Miss., have shown that under those 
conditions, the bale of undried (damp) material rapidly lost 
weight; that the dried material gained slightly, and that, at the 
end of 10 weeks, the bales differed in weight by only 4 lbs. 
Obviously, a consideration of any subsequent loss in weight of the 
undried bales and gain in weight of the dried bales during storage 
would have increased slightly the benefits in monetary value 
reported herein for artificial drying of damp or wet seed cotton. 

The beneficial effects of artificial drying, as shown by the 
differences between paired samples, are considered as being 
probably of smaller magnitude than would have resulted had 
machinery been used in these experiments that was more or less 
worn out or obsolete, or inadequate!}^ repaired, or improperly 
operated. 

The percentage gcrminathni of seed from portions of seed 
cotton dried at test temperatures was not reduced by drying ; on 
the contrary, the dried portions show germination of slightly 
higher percentages. 

Facilities for artificial drying at the' gin permit cotton ])icking 
to be continued during damp seasons, and in fields of heavy 
foliage sooner than otherwise would be desirable. An opportunity 
is afforded by this means to handle cotton which heretofore has 
been left unpicked because of inadequate moans for conditioning 
and ginning. 

Artificial drying of green, damp, or wet seed cotton enables 
continuous operation of the gin without loss of time due to chokages 
or breakdowns, allows a reasonable increase in ginning capacity at 
no loss of quality to the product, and affords a slight reduction in 
power requirement. 

The vertical drier offers satisfactory ginning volume and maxi- 
mum safety to both the product and the ginning plant, and the 
results thus far obtained with it compare favourably with those 
generally attributed to sun-drying and storing. In the light of 
present-day farm organization, this drier added to gin equipment 
gives promise of being one of the most practical and economical 
means for drying seed cotton. Observations made of commercial 
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drying installations show that the operating cost of drying seed 
cotton amounts to only 20 to 50 cents per bale. 

It seems reasonable to expect that, when comparable operating 
conditions are employed, other designs of driers will give results 
generally in line with those presented herein for the vertical drier. 


TEXAS COTTON FARM INCOMES. 


Dr. A. B. Cox, the well-known American economist, writing in 
a recent issue of the Texas Business Review^ makes the following 
statement : — 

Cotton is grown primarily for the cash received fur the lint, 
though the by-product, cotton-seed, constitutes the surest and in 
many wa3^s the most valuable food and feed crop grown in Texas. 
Prior to the depression, the sale of cotton lint accounted for about 
50 per cent, of the total cash income on all farms and ranches in 
Texas and about 80 per cent, of the total cash income from crops. 
Certainly cotton is the hub of agricultural prospenh'- in Texas. 
United States Department of Agriculture figures published in 
October, showed a decline in the total cash income received 

from the sale of lint cotton in Texas from a three-^^^ear pre-depression 
average of $407,000,000 to $156,000,000 during the past two 
years, a decline of $251,000,000 or nearly 60 per cent. 

It is proposed now to make a further analysis of these figures 
to see what has happened to individual farmers. Certainh’’ the 
cotton growers of Texas did not receive an undue portion of the 
national income prior to the depression. Let us see what has 
happened. According to the United States Census of Agriculture, 
1925, cotton growers in Texas received an average of $1,^71 per 
farm in that year from the sale of lint cotton. In iQ^o that income 
had dropped to $843 per farm, according to the Census. The 
Census for 1935 shows the average income to cotton growers in 
Texas from the sale of lint cotton to be only $401 per farm. These 
figures, startling as they are, do not carry the full import of the 
situation in so far as Texas is concerned; for during the ten vears 
from T925 to IQ 35 there was a decrease in the number of farms 
reporting the sale of lint cotton from 410,144 in IQ25 to 364,249 
in IQSS, or a decrease of 45,895. It is significant to note also 
that during that same period the total number of farrns in the State 
increased 35,370, or from <^65,647 in 1925 to 501,017 in IQ35. 

To what extent do Government rental and benefit pa^^ments 
make up for this loss? During 1035 Texas cotton growers received 
$47,000,000 from the Federal Government in rental and benefit 
payments and bonuses under the T 2 cents guaranteed price. This 
is an average of $129 for each cotton farm, thus raising the cash 
income in 1935 from lint cotton from $401 to $530 per farm. 

‘‘Cotton growers were dissatisfied in 1928, IQ29, and 1030 
because of low income; yet their income from the sale of lint cotton 
averaged nearty twice as much during those three pre-depression 
years as in 1935, even after Government bonuses are included. Can 
the cotton growers be expected to accept without strong protest a 
long continuance of the present low income? 


TABLE 1. 

COTTON: AMERICAN, FOREIGN AND ALL GROWTHS 

Production, Carry-over, and Supply, Exports from United States, and price at 10 spot markets in 

United States, 1920-21 to date. 

Table prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
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[MERIC IN COLIO\ 


AMERICAN COTTON AND THE OUTSIDE GROWTHS 


In n new vr ir iiussi^c on the outlook for the raw cotton craele 
Ml John ( Botts, ])resiclLnt of the New York C otton Lxchanj^e, 
points out that in looking ihcad to the coining veai the trade may 
well expect continued large ee nsuinptie)ii of all growths of cotton m 
the aggregate provieled that business and ])olitical conditions do 
not impair the world buying power While world stocks of cotton 
arc le'-s than in the recent years cf burdensome supplies there is 
little ground for anticipating a shortage unless weather and insect 
conditions arc abnormally unfa\ourable Lneouragement is to be 
found in the prospect that the United States Govemment will 
further reduce, and may e\en entirely disj ose of, its remaining 
sto-'ks which are held as collateral for procliiccrs’ loans If ihese 
^tccks aie dispose 1 cf Mi Betts says, if the United States pro- 
duces a crop of reasonable sue , and if Auk rican cotton is allowed 
to flow into world markets in free competition with '‘outside’ 
gi( wths, the United States mav make ])rrgr(ss in rebuilding its 
trade m cotton with those countries when it has suflcred severe 
losses Full recover}, howe\er, can hardly be ex[xrted unless or 
until those countries which have been forced to reduce their pur- 
chases by lack of dollar exchange are enabled to obtain larger 
amounts of exchange through the channels of trade with the United 
States 

The competition which American cotton is now experiencing is 
n t based cnlireh on puce, as spinners in seine countries are buying 
cotton elsewhere either from choice, in order to try and rectify trade 
balances as Japan is doing in seme instances or because more suit- 
able terms or methods of payment are available ebewhtie At anv 
late, cotton production is being increased in most countries and, so 
far at any rate, the larger crops are mo\ing into consumption 
somewhere or other rcadiH enough 

MaucJie^ier Guardian ”) 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN LOUISIANA. 


According to a publication of the U S Department of Aen- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomics, entitled " Grade and 
Staple Length of Cotton Produced in Louisiana u)28-iqs 4,’' 
cotton produced in Louisiana, in general, avciaged higher in grade 
and longer in staple than the corresponding avciagc for the United 
States during the seven-year perioci under rc\iew 

About 77 per cent of the cotton produced in Louisiana was 
Extra White and White in colour and Middling and better in 
grade, as compared with about 6g per cent for the United States 
Near 42 per cent of the cotton produced in the State during the 
seven years was i in and longer in staple, as compared with 26 per 
cent for the United States The average length of staple for cotton 
produced in Louisiana was U 7i sixteenths of an inch, for the 
United States it was i S 3 ^ sixteenths of an inch Improvement in 
staple length is indicated for both I ouisiana and the United States 
during the period 
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THE EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT LOAN COTTON 
AND OUTSIDE GROWTHS. 


I he increase in tht prospectue American cotton crop from 
11,121,000 to 12,400,000 bales ill the last t\vo months should tend 
to cause American cotton to sell at more fa\ourable price-^ relati\e 
to foreign growths than it would have otherwise, states Mr Alston 
Garside, but foreign consumption of the Ameiican staple this season 
will doubtless be affected to a substantial degree by the policy 
j>ursued by the Go\ernmcnt with respect to relea^'ing the approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bales of loan cotton It is understood that a sub- 
stantial poition of the cotton in the loan stock is ot qualities vhich 
compete most directly with foreign cottons It is obvious that 
foreign consumption of American cotton last season would not ha\e 
been nearly so large as it was if the Government had not released 
the approximately 2,000,000 bales of spots that were sold between 
last Januaiy and last July 

An all-cotton consumption of 29,000,000 bales or mo»'e this 
season, an idea held in various trade quarters, does not stem 
unreasonable as a tentative expectation This would compare with 
the prospective world all-cotton crop of about 30,000,000 bales 

(*' Cotton, ' Va) tl e^ttr ^ 


CROP REPORTS. 


The American Lotion Lroi> SeriicCj of Madison, Florida, state as 
follows, under the date of January 13 1937 — 

During the week ending January 11 outdoor farming operations in 
most sections of the Cotton Belt were delated b> lain, sleet and snow The 
delay in outdoor work is of little or no importance at this time of the >ear, 
however, and storage of subsoil moistuie will, no doubt, prove most 
beneficial to the 1937 ciop Ciop observers report farmers in manj sections 
of the Belt somewhat slow in deciding upon the 1937 crop programme Soil 
Conservation Rules are expected to be revised and include more drastic 
acreage control lules Sales of luestork during the fall months have been 
unusually heav>, and implement dealers report good increases in sales 
There will be a very heavy increase in flue cured tobacco acreage m the 
southern half of the Eastern Belt owing to the relativeh high price for 
which tobacco sold during the past season lo date, low winter temperatures 
have been of little importance in so far as the cotton insect outlook is 
concerned 


Messrs Weil Brothers j Montgomery, Alabama in their ®emi monthly 
crop letter, dated January 15, 1937, state as follows — 

Cotton farming interests have experienced an evolution since 1930 
Through lack of financial assistance in the beginning of the depression 
farmers first became impressed and later accustomed to the necessity o 
providing from their own soil food crops tor themselves and their live 
stock Neveitheless they held to the idea of putting their best lands in 
cotton Last season^ s pioduction per acre showed a marked increase and 
would have been more marked except for the drought in the extreme Western 
and extreme Eastern states There is a growing tendency for larger pro- 
duction per acre through selection of land& and fertilizers and more 
intense cultivation With the spread of the boll weevil quick and early 
matunng seed became the order of the da\ and the splendid quality and 
staple of the Eastern Belt quickly faded away but the last few years 
there has been a reversal and alert farmers are turning to new seed that lead 
to better charactei and longer staple - increasing the spinning \alue and 
price Ncrth and South C'liolini have alread\ made a remarkable comp 
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back, due largely to education and propagation by South Carolina seed 
growers. Georgia, Alabama and Central Tennessee have been of somewhat 
slower improvement and much remains to be done, but the greatest need 
is in the West, which supplies most of our export cotton. 

The American Cotton Crof Service cabled the following crop informa- 
tion to Messrs. Comtelburo Ltd., on Wednesday, January 27, 1937 : — 

Land preparation slightly behind usual at end of January. Acreage 
increase intentions point to total of about 10 per cent. Winter weather 
unusually mild, with little weather sufficiently cold to kill weevils in 
winter quarters. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table has been compiled by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce Bureau of the Census : — 


(Quantities arc given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as 
half bales and foreign cotton and domestic cotton, re-imported, in equivalent 
5001b. bales. Linters are not included). 


SUPPLY 

On hand August 1, 1935, total 

In consuming establishments, total 
In cotton-growing States 
In all other States 

In public storage and at compresses, total 
In cotton-growing States 
In all other States 
Elsewhere (partially estimated)* . . 
Imports foreign cotton . . 

Ginnings, crop of 1935, total . . 

Prior to August 1, 1935 

During cotton year 1935-36 
Ginnings, crop of 1936 prior to August I 
Ginnings during year ending July 31, 1936 . 

Aggregate supply 


7,208,477 

788,989 

596,479 

192,510 

5,739,488 

5,594,632 

144,856 

680,000 

154,817 

10,420,346 

94,346 

10,326,000 

41,130 

10,367,130 


17,730,424 


DISTRIBUTION 


lixports domestic cotton, total 


5,972,566 


Re-imported 


1,756 


Net exports . . 



5.970,810 

Consumed, total 



6,351,160 

In cotton-growing States . . 


5,335,801 


In all other States . . 


1,015,359 


Destroyed 

. . 

35,000 

On hand July 31, 1936, total . . 


. , 

6,409,389 

In consuming establishments, total 

In cotton-growing States 

In all other States 

706,506 

190,218 

896,724 


In public storage and at compresses, total 

In cotton-growing States 

In all other States 

3,893,720 

43,945 

3.937,665 


Elsewhere (partiahy estimated)* . . 


675,000 



Aggregate distribution . . 
Excess of distribution over supplyf 


17,766,359 

35,935 


* Includes cotton for export on sliipboard but not cleared ; cotton coastwise ; 
cotton in transit to ports, interior towns, and mills, cotton on farms, etc. 

t Due principally to the inclusion, in all distribution items, of the city crop," 
which consists of rebaled samples and pickings from cotton damaged by fire and 
weather. 
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0 
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Local Undenoriter — A. S. FRAZER 

# 

The ** STANDARD ” is one of the LARGEST INSURERS 
OF AMERICAN RAW COTTON IN THE WORLD 

HEAD OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE BUtLDINGS 

LIVERPOOL 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


Pi cadent: W. UEkVS, J.V. 

Vice-Pye$ident : FOUAD BEY ABAZA 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt ; 

H. E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, F.R.S., Chief Botanist, Mims try of Agriculture. 

H. B. Carver, Carver Brothers, 17, Sh. Stamboul, Alexandria. 

Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary-General, Ministry of Agriculture. 

Ali Bey Emine Y6hia, Egyptian Produce Trading Co., 14, Sh. Falaki, Alexandria. 
A. Weinstein, Secretary of the Egyptian Section. 

England : 

W. H. Catterall, J.P., 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester. 

W. A. Greenhalgh, Crosses 6c Winkworth, Ltd., Bolton. 

Sir George Holden, Bart., J.P., Combined Egyptian Mills Ltd., Atherton. 

France : 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany : 

Dr. Hendrik van Delden, Gerrit van Delden & Co., Gronau, i/W. 

Italy : 

Cav. Achille Olcese, Via Meravigli 7, Milan. 

Switzerland : 

Caspar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbriicke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England : 

G. Berry, J.P„ Manager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, J.P., Fine Cotton Spinners' & Doublers’ Association Ltd. 

T. Dutton, Greenhalgh & Shaw Ltd., Bolton. 

France : 

Marcel Mieg, Mulhouse, 

Germany : 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & S6hne, Miilfort. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G. Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 

Thfi Minister of Agriculture of Egypt and the President of the International Cotton Federation 
are ex-officio members. 

General Secretary : N. S. Pearse. 
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gOUMPHREY & Co. 

SECTION OF LEWIS LLOYD & Co. 


OFFICES: 

3 & II, CROMFORD COURT, 
MANCHESTER, 4 

Telephone : BLA 2531 


SALEROOM : 

& 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
MANCHESTER 

•Grams: “ BOUMPHREY ” 


COTTON MERCHANTS 

AND 

BROKERS 

ALL GROWTHS and FUTURES 


Importers of 

AMERICAN. EGYPTIAN. 
EAST INDIAN, AFRICAN, Etc. 


LEWIS LLOYD & CO. 
. LIVERPOOL 


C. V. HAWORTH £?• CO. 

City Buildings 

OLD HALL STREET 

LIVERPOOL, 3 

Pkcfie -BANK 3436 (2 lines) Telegraphic Address--- 

PRIVATE 22 «CLEMHAW, LIVERPOOL” 

BENTLEY'S COMPLETE PHRASES 


MANCHESTER 

OFFICE ; 


314, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

PAo»m— BLA ckfriars, 7799 


Cotton brokers and 3\ier chants 


BUYERS OF ALL GROWTHS OF COTTON 
IMPORTERS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Special attention given to execution of Orders for Futures 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


The Egyptian Government Crop 
Estimate. 


The latest estimate of the current Egyptian cotton crop issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture differs only slightly from the 
estimate issued in October. The Bourso de Minet-cl-Bassal earlier 
estimated the total yield at 9,210,000 cantars, while the Ministry’s 
figures are shown, with comparisons, in the following table: — 

(In cantars — OOO's omitted) 

1936-7 1935-6 



Second 

First 

Second 

Final 


estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

SakeUaridis 

666 

661 

977 

901 

♦Other long staples 

2,611 

2,499 

1,738 

1,764 

fMedium staples . . 

178 

182 

238 

208 

fShort staples 

6,977 

5,942 

6,321 

5,478 

Total 

9,231 

9,184 

8,274 

8,342 


* Maarad, Sakha 4, and Giza 7. 
t Giza 12, Fouadi, Giza 3, and other varieties. 

{ Ashmouni and Zagora. 

In addition, it is estimated there will be 215,000 cantars of 
scarta. 

The figures show that Sakellaridis now represents about 6 per 
cent, of the total crop (as compared, say, with 32 per cent, in 
1928-29), thus suggesting the absurdity of having only two futures 
contracts, one for Sakellaridis and one for Ashmouni, in the 
Alexandria market. The Egyptian Government, however, has now 
directed that a contract is to be introduced for Giza 7, which now 
provides the bulk of the '‘other long staples” in the Egyptian 
crop. ^ Unlike Liverpool, the Alexandria market will not allow 
the existing Sakellaridis contract to lapse as soon as the Giza 7 
contract has been established. 
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The Egyptian Cotton Crop. 


Commenting ujjon the Egy[)tian Ministry oi Agriculture’s 
second estimate of this season’s cotton production, the Egyptian 
Gazette makes the following statement: — 

‘'On the figures as they stand, the crop will be by far the 
largest Egypt has yet produced. The previous record was 
8,634,851 cantars in 1926-27, and tliat figure has only been 
approached within a quarter or a million cantars on two occasions 
since. The first was in 1929-30, when production totalled 
8,485,089 cantars, and the second was in 1933-34, when 8,411,068 
cantars were harvested. Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
dimensions of the present crop, however, the prospective supply, 
owing to the greatly reduced carry-over, is considerably smaller 
than in the seasons 1930-31, 1931-32 and 1933-34, and only 
exceeds the average of the ten seasons from 1926-27 to 1935-36 by 
some 300,000 cantars. The following table shows the carry-over, 
crop and total supply in each of the seasons in that period, the crop 
figures quoted being the Alexandria receipts in seasons prior to 
1930-31 and the final official production estimates in that and 
subsequent seasons : — 


Season 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 
1936-36 
Average 
1936-37 


Carry-over from 
previous season 

Crop 

Supply 

Cantars 

Cantos 

Cantars 

1,100,500 

8,634,861 

9,735,351 

1,780,000 

6,096,822 

7,786,822 

1,163,229 

8,011,680 

9,164,909 

1,164,223 

8,486,089 

9,649,312 

3,466,971 

8,329,464 

11,786,425 

4,068,608 

6,216,765 

10,284,363 

3,283,103 

4,844,672 

8,127,675 

1,722,279 

8,411,068 

10,133,347 

973,739 

7,390,620 

8,364.259 

442,708 

8,534,927 

8,977,635 

1,914,636 

7,496,474 

9,410,010 

488,888 

9,231,000 

9,719,888 


An outstanding feature of this season’s crop figures is the 
further extensive curtailment of cultivation of Sakellaridis in favour 
of Giza 7 which they reveal. The tables below illustrate the rapidity 
of the change which has taken place in recent y^s in the pro- 
portionate plantings and production of the two varieties : — 


ACREAGE 






Sakellaridis 

Giza 7 

Season 




Feddans 

Feddans 

1930-31 




837,344 

6,329 

1931-32 




478,679 

34,710 

1932-83 




369,294 

35,086 

1933-34 




391,051 

124,330 

1934-36 




419,602 

286,643 

1935-36 



, , 

297,409 

269,795 

1936-37 

, , 

. . 

. . 

162,072 

407,022 
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Sal^ellaridis 

Ciintars 

(ii7ci 7 
Cantarb 

1930-31 .. 


2,100,103 

Unavailnl)U‘ 

1931-32 .. 


1,350,077 

Unavailable 

1932-33 .. 


1,252,785 

112,288 

1933-34 .. 


1,108,908 

310,800 

1934-35 . . 


077,210 

855,369 

1935-36 . . 


001,137 

1,200,810 

1930-37 (ust.) .. 


505,000 

2,000,000 


In official quarters the further progressive displacement of 
Sakellaridis is anticipated. Many })nvalc authorities expect to 
see the tendency for substitution of Giza ^ checked, and perhaps 
even reversed next year owing to the relatively high prices obtained 
this season for Sakellariclis, but it seems inevitable that the latter 
variety will eventually disappear, to be replaced by other higher- 
yielding long-staple cottons. 

The into-sight movement of the crop in the first quarter of 
the season has been extremely ra[)id, Alexandria receipts up to 
November 30 totalling 4,653,552 cantars, against 4,660, 171 cantars 
in the same period of last year — a figure for which the records of 
previous seasons furnish no parallel — and ten-year average of 

3.580.000 cantars. The ‘‘ oiil-of-sight ’’ movement has been 
relatively slow, exports and consumption by local mills up to 
November 30 aggregating some 2,568,000 cantars, against 

3.1 50.000 cantars last year. The latter figure constituted a record 
for the period, however, exceeding by a margin of more than half 
a million cantars the previous ten-year maximum of 2,550,000 
cantars in 1933, so that by comparison with more normal seasons 
the rate which has been maintained up to the present^ is by no 
means unsatisfactory. The residual supply in Alexandria and up- 
country on December i amounted, on the basis of the present pro- 
duction estimate, to 7,150,000 cantars. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON GINNED TO END OF DECEMBER, 

193 * 5 . 


The Egvjitian Ministry ^ of Agriculture announces that the 
cotton ginned in all the ginning factories in Egypt since the 
beginning of the season to the end of December, 108 ^, 
follows (in cantars) : — 


Sakellaridis 

Other long staple varieties . . 
Medium long staple varieties 
Medium staple varieties 

1030-37 
Dec. 
386,113 
.. 1,694,063 

100,314 
.. 4,471,424 

1035-36 

Final 

853,613 

1,056,571 

197,286 

5,181,930 

1934-35 

Final 

882,279 

1,119,246 

190,663 

4,755,293 

Total 

.. 6,662,614 

7,889,400 

6,947,381 

Scarto 

136,296 

176,131 

149,189 

Total including Scarto 

.. 6,788,809 

8,065,531 

7,096,570 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton 31 enchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Telegraphic Address: " REINHART, ALEXANDRIA ” 


00^ 


BUYING AGENCIES UP COUNTRY: 

at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 
MANSURAH (Dakahlia) 
BEIRUT (Assiut) 


Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 




First-Class eA gents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the World 
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C OTTON 

SPINNERS 

CARDED, SUPER-CARDED, COMBED 
AND SUPER -COMBED AMERICAN, 
EGYPTIAN & SEA ISLAND YARNS, 
IN ALL COUNTS UP TO 400s. 

2,000,000 SPINDLES 


Suitable for Fine Muslins, Crochet, Embroidery 
Dress Goods, Gloves, Laces, Net, Curtains, 
Voiles, Crepes, Velvets, Poplins, Hosiery, 
Tyre Fabrics, Aeroplane, Balloon and Airship 
Fabrics, Etc., Etc. 

Gassed or Plain :: Bleached or Mercerised 

Also Spinners of “Fibro” Yarns 


Crosses & Winkworth 

CONSOLIDATED MILLS LTD. 

BOLTON - . ENGLAND 


Telephone: 
2215 BOLTON 


Telegrams and Cables : 
«*CONSOLID, BOLTON 
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Strength of Egyptian Cottons. 


Mr. H. A. Hancock, Spmiiino Todinologisl to the Egyptian 
Ministry o£ Agriculture, during the course of a lecture which he 
recently gave in Alexandria, discussed the probable relative values 
of new cottons now on the market, such as Giza 12 and Giza 26. 
The information now given supplements Mr. Hancock’s paper pre- 
pared for the meeting of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee last 
July, published in the October, 1036, issue of the INTERNATIONAL 
Cotton Bulletin. 

It was stressed that the Government had no voice in deciding 
the areas of new cottons taken up b}" ordinary cultivators. A 
new cotton would only succeed if it ga\c a better return than 
those it replaced. Sakel was dying out simpl3’’ because it could not 
compete in over-all return with such cottons as Giza 7 and Giza 12, 
which were head and shoulders above any other cottons grown in 
the Delta and had already eliminated most of the other varieties.” 
It was regarded as unlikely that Delta Ashmouni (Zagora) could 
survive for long. Still better cottons were already in sight, 
although at present only in minute quaiitit3\ 

Mr. Hancock concluded by reminding those present that the 
Research Departments were ready to assist merchants and growers 
in any technical problems concerning cotton quality, and that it 
was up to them to take advantage of the facilities the Government 
offered. 

The following interesting summary of tests on commercial 
cottons, taken by the Giza Experimental Spinning Station, was 
submitted by Mr. Hancock : — 

AVERAGE OF 1934 AND 193.) CROPS 


Sakel 


Strong 111 
l^odncc 
GO’S 

Tciker-m 

Waste 

0 0 

Hair 

Weight 

Staple 

Length 

ilths 

A\erage 

Spot 

Price 

Dollars 

F.G. . 


2,880 

3*0 

130 

23 

19*2 

F.G.F. 


2,430 

5*4 

134 

221 

15*7 

Sakha 4 

F.G. . 

• • 

2,720 

3-6 

134 


18*7 

F.G.F. 


2,450 

5*2 

123 

23 

16*0 

Maarad 

F.G. . 


2,020 

2*9 

134 

24} 

18*0 

F.G.F. 


— 

. — 

— 

— 

16*0 

Giza 7 

F.G. . 


2,490 

4*3 

160 

22 

17*0 

F.G.F. 

, , 

2,286 

6*5 

148 

22 

14*8 

Giza 12 _ 

FG. . 


2.30S 

4*1 

154 

22} 

16-3 

F.G.F. 

, , 

2,135 

6*9 

140 

22 

13-9 

Uppers , „ 

F.G. . 


1,860 

6-6 

184 

20 


F.G F. 

, , 

1,710 

9*1 

179 

lOJ 

13*4 

Zagora ... . . ^ 

F.G. 

. . 

1,645 

6*1 

196 

m 

14*:: 

F.G.F. 


1,520 

8*4 

181 

19} 

13*2 

1934 Crop 

Comparison between 1934 and 1935 Crops, 
2.190 6*7 164 

AU cottons 

21*2 

15*3 

1936 Crop 


2,200 

5*5 

156 

21*9 

16*0 
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Exaiaple o£ the relation between strength and grade 


Giza 7 
Strength . . 
Taker-in waste 


Strength. 

Produce 

Taker-in 

Waste 

ITair 

Staple 

Length 

Average 

Spot 

f-*ncc 

(iO’s 

6/0 

Weight 

Tilths 

Dollars 

F.G.P. ] 

F.G. b'./Goocl 

Good 

Good/F.G. 

K.G. 

. 2,210 

2,260 

2,615 

2,485 

2,530 

7-1 

5-8 

5-1 

4-6 

4-1 


THE ALEXANDRIA CONTRACT FOR GIZA 7. 


New regulations have been adopted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment which provide for a new cotton futures contract affording 
protection for holders of Giza 7 cotton on hedge. An arrctc was 
issued recently by the Minister of Finance, making the necessary 
change in the Bourse regulations. In this connection the Egyptian 
Gazette states the following : — 

Thus an end has been ])ut to a Inghly undesirable situation 
involving grave prejudice to the trade in general as a result of the 
failure of the Sakel contract tc provide a ])ro])er hedge for Giza 7. 
Sakellaridis has ceased to be either the characteristic or quantitively 
the most imiiortant of the long-staple cottons grown in Egypt. Its 
place was taken last year by Giza 7, and it seems likely that in the 
present season four cantars of this latter variety will be harvested 
for every cantar of Sakellaridis. Yet Fully-Good-Fair Sakellaridis 
had remained the basis of the lon^-staple contract, and under the 
conditions governing delivery against it tenderers of Giza 7 were 
obliged to bonify receivers with the price-difference between the two 
varieties ruling on the spot market at the time of delivery. This 
obligation practically invalidated the contract altogether as a 
hedge for Giza 7, since the amount of the bonification was virtually 
unpredictable for any appreciable rtriod of time. 'The sjict price 
of Fully-Good-Fair Giza 7, which was one of the determinants, 
represented sufficient!}^ accurately the resultant of the equation of 
trade demand to su])ply, but the s])ot price of Fully-Good-Fair 
Sakellaridis, the other determinant could be inani]-uilated toi a nrac- 
tically unlimited extent owing to the restricted supply availal>le. 


Telegrams : 

FARGHALYME,” Alexandiln 


Ei,taUi6h?d 1865. napri i Tiupullufi’a, Bentley’s 

Cod s I'sedj Private 


M AI SON 

AHMED A. FARGHALY BEY 


Egyptian Cotton :: Merchants and Exporters 

MEMBERS OF - — . 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 
COMMISSION DE LA BOURSE DE MINET EL BA88AL 
COMMISSION DE LA BOURSE DES MARCHANDISES I 


PLACE ISMAIL ler, ALEXANDRIE, EGYPTE 

Correspondents in Au-stiia, England, Erancp, Gennany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, U.S A., Switzerland, 
Poland and India. CORRESPONDENTS INVITED FROI^t OTHER COUNTRIES 
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There arc now three bases for cotton contracts, the two long- 
staple contracts being the Sakel and the Giza 7, with Ashmoum as 
the basis for short-stapled varieties.” 


MIXING OF VARIETIES. 


We have received the following statement from the Alexandria 
Cotton Exporters’ Association: — 

In accordance with Law 51 decreed in 1Q34 by the Egyptian 
Government to prevent the mixing of varieties 01 cotton, every 
steam-pressed bale must bear the name of the variety of its contents 
and the marking of same must be done under the supervision of a 
representative of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The marking of the ^aid bales must be effected as follows during 
the cotton season 1936-37 (see photo): 



1. The ‘ farch ’ (front side) 

of each bale must be 
covered with new, or 
used canvas, provided 
the latter is absolutel}" 
clean and free from 
any markings. 

2. The s})accs between the 

ffrst five bands, either 
from the bottom or 
from the top of the 
bale, must be reserved 
exclusivel}?" for the 
Egyptian Government 
marks, which are as 
follows : — 

(a) The name of var- 
iety, i.e., ‘ Sakel,’ 

‘ Maarad,’ ‘ Ash- 
mouni,’ etc., etc. 

(d) The word ' Agri- 
culture, ’ abbrevi- 
ated ‘ Agnc,’ pre- 
ceded b}" a number 
indicating the 
pressing company. 


3. The remainder of the ^ farch’ can be used for the pnvate 
marks of shippers. 

The ink for the Government marking must be ‘ Dark Blue,’ 
indelible, so as to prevent the erasure of the actual marks or the 
substitution of new ones on arrival of cotton at port of discharge or 
transhipment. 

Alexandria {Egypt) ^ November^ 
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H.E. AHMED ABDEL VJAUAB PASHA 


We learn Irom the Egyptian ncwspa])cr Ilnfonnaletir^ that 
H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pasha has lx‘cn offered the presidency 
of the Conseil d’ Administration dc la Salt and Soda. He has, 
moreover, been invited to join the Board of Adininist ration of the 
National Bank of Egypt, and he has also assumed the otfiee of 
Director General of the Societe Misr d’ Assurances G6ncrales, a post 
which was formerly occupied by H.E. Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha, 
Egyptian Ambassador in London. 

We tender our congratulations to H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab 
Pasha on his appointment to these important positions. 


BUSINESS REPRESENTATION. 


A well-known cotton house established in Budapest for several 
years desires to represent a firm of Egyptian cotton exporters and 
also an English firm of Egyptian cotton spinners. 

All enquiries should be addressed to the Head Office of the 
International Cotton Federation, 26, Cross Street, Man- 
chester, 2. 


CROP REPORT 


Messrs, ’Reinhart & Co,, Alexandria, Egypt, communicate the 
following, dated January 22, 1937: — 

Spot Market: Far Eastern spinners are again in the market 
for important quantities of Ashmouni/Zagora. Indian spinners 
show interest for Giza 7, but they arc reluctant in following the 
advance of the market. The demand from Lancashire, French and 
Swiss spinners is sporadic only. Premiums of Giza 7, Ashmouni 
and Zagora remain stationary, whilst those of Sakcllaridis and 
Maarad are somewhat firmer than a week ago. 

According to information received from our up-country 
agencies, about three-quarters of the crop have been ginned prior 
to December 31, 1936, and there remains very little cotton in the 
hands of cultivators. 

New Crop: The increasing discount of Ashmouni new crop 
futures below old crop contract is attracting the attention of 
spinners. Some business has already been booked in medium 
grades of Uppers/ Zagora. 
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ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(S.A.) 

Head Office : 9, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address : “ COMMODATE/* 


Board of Directors ; 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director, 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA. R. E. WILLIAMS. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 


Ginning Factories : MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspondents : 

Reynolds & Gibson, Liverpool, England. Alfleri & Hartmann, Zurich, Switser* 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. land. 

Geo. H. McFadden Sc Bro., Pliila- H» O. Schubeler, G.m.b.H., Bremen, 
delphia, U.S.A. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Riva Sc Garcia, Barcelona, Spain. 

Soci6t6 d ’Importation et de Com- Gosho KabushM Kaisha, Japan and 
mission, Havre, France. China. 

Joski et Cie., Ghent, Belgium. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha Ltd., 

Bombay, India. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 


NILLCEARINC 

SPECIALITIES BY BRIDGE'S 


f 



L 

_ ' ''v ' -■ ; , 

] 


Bridge’s mlllgearlng enjoys world-wide recog- 
nition, and is giving more than satisfactory 
service in some of the largest mills inexistence. 
In equipping these and other famous mills, we 
have gained a praotioal experience which would 
be hard to equal. This experienoa and our 
knowledge of complete millgearlng is entirely 
at your disposal. Write for fully-illustrated 
oatalogue—FREE and Post Free. 


We guarantee our machine- 
moulded gears to be equal 
to if not better than mach- 
ine out for certain drives. 
Having numerous wheel- 
moulding machines and over 
8,000 wheel-block patterns, 
ws can supply any quantity 
of any size of gears imme- 
diately. 

s 

All types— spurs, bevels, and 
double helicals up to 30 ft. 
diameter and 15 tons weight. 


ANP AT ALDWYCH HOUSE, 
ALDWYCH, LOHOOH, W.C.S 
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Telegram: "CONhY,” Livorpool. Telephone: CKNTRAL 403 & 404 

SMITH, CONEY & BARRETT 

J. II. Coney. W. W. IIicgin. 

COTTON & GENERAL 
PRODUCE BROKERS 

Ormond Street : LIVERPOOL, 3 

BRANCH OFFICE: 

17, St. Ann’s Square, MANCHESTER, 2 

Telegrams: “ SMICOBAR,’* Manchester. Telephone: BLArkfriars, 4476/7 

CODES USED: 

BENTLEY’S COMPLETE PHRASE; BENTLEY’S SECOND PHRASE; 
BUENTINGS SECOND EDITION; MEYER’S 39 th ; SHEPPERSON’S 
1881 EDITION; and PRIVATE. 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Limited. Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Limited 
United Terminal Sugar Market Association (Liverpool Branch) 

London Produce Clearing House. Limited. 

The Seed, Oil, Cake and General Produce Association 

IMPORTERS OF ALL STYLES OF EAST INDIAN COTTON. 
FUTURES EXECUTED IN ALL MARKETS. 

AGENTS FOR 

The LIVERPOOL UGANDA Co. Ltd. 

Head Offee: LOMBARD CHAMBERS 

(near con on exchange) 

LIVERPOOL 

Directots : J. H. CONEY, W. W. HIGGIN, W. PRIESTLEY, W. B. PRESTON. 
Codes : BENTLEY’S, BIRCHWOOD and PRIVATE. 

Telegram and CabUs : “ GANDPOOL,” LIVERPOOL, JINJA, and DAR-ES-SALAAM. 

G INNER Y O WNERS, 
MERCHANTS 

IN 

UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, SUDAN, 
WEST AFRICAN, NYASALAND, 
and other Outside Growths of Cotton. 

BRANCHES— Office Box 98, JINJA, UGANDA 

Post Office Box 357, DAR-ES-SALAAM, 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
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East Indian Cotton. 



Third Cotton Forecast, 1936-37. 


This forecast is based upon reports furnished by the under- 
mentioned jirovinces and States, which practicall}^ comprise the 
entire cotton area of India. It deals \^Clth both early and late 
varieties of cotton and relates generally to conditions up to the 
beginning of December, ig36. 

The total area sown amounts to 23,001,000 acres, as against 
24,130,000 acres at this date last year, or a decrease of i per cent. 
The total estimated yield is 5,478,000 bales* of 400 lbs. each, as 
compared with 5,369,000 bales (revised) at the corresponding date 
last year, or an increase of 2 per cent. 

The present condition of the crop, on the whole, appears to be 
fairly good. 

The detailed figures for the provinces and States are shown 
below (the figures for the previous ycB.TS are given in the appended 


statement) : — 


Provinces and States 
fBombay 

Central IVovinces and Berar 
t Punjab 
fMadras 

fUnited Provinces 
fSind 
Burma 
jBengal 
Bihar . , 

Assam . . 

Ajmer-Merwara 


Area 

Outturn 
Hales of 

Yield per 

Acres 

400 lbs. each 

acre 

lousands) 

(thousands) 

lbs. 

5,428 

1,093 

81 

4,041 

825 

82 

3,685 

1,383 

150 

1,982 

412 

83 

694 

173 

100 

962 

423 

176 

500 

109 

87 

75 

26 

139 

31 

6 

77 

36 

13 

144 

34 

12 

141 


* The total quantity of cotton pressed up to December 18, 1938, during the 
current season (as far as reported) is given in the Appendix to this forecast. 
The amount of loose (unpressed) cotton consumed in spinning mills in India 
during the months of September and October, 1938, amounted to 82,525 bales 
of 400 lbs. each (comprised of 48,908 bales in British India and 13,817 bales in 
Indian States). The quantity consumed in spinning mills in British India (a.s 
far as information was available) during the corresponding period of the preceding 
season was 23,717 bales. Other relevant statistics which throw light on production 
arc also given in the Appendi,x. 
t Including Indian States. 
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Piovim es and Slates 
Nortb-West bTontior l*io\ nue 


A 1 (M 

Acn‘s 

(ihoiisniKU) 

10 

< )ul(nni 
Hales ()l 
fOO Il)s CfU h 
(1 h()us<iii<ls) 

1 

Vielil per 
acre 
lbs, 

84 

Orissa . . 


i(i 


07 

Delhi 


1! 

1 

lOO 

Hydcrtibad 


n,o2f> 

ii):t 

05 

Central India .. 


l/JSH 

171 

54 

Baroda 


Hnr> 

1 11) 

70 

Gwabor 


oil) 

i)t 

01 

Rajputana 


511 

71 

55 

Mysore 


78 

12 

67 

Total 

. . 

20,001 

5,4 78 

1)2 


t Repeated from second forecast, later information not being available 
§ Provisional estimate. 

On the basis of these fi|jiircs, the average oulturn ])er acre of the 
present crop for All-lnclia works out at ()2 lbs., as against 8 q lbs. 
at this time last year. 

A slalement showing tlie ])resent estimates of area and yield 
according to the recognized trade descri])tions of cotton, as com- 
pared with those of the preceding year, is given below : — 

Hales ot 400 lbs 



Acres (thousands) 

each (thousands) 

Descriptions of cotton 
Oomras : 

Khandesh 

1936-37 

1935-30 

1930-37 

1935-. 

1,274 

1,284 

267 

282 

Central India 

1,907 

1,864 

268 

294 

Barsi and Nagar 

1,933 

2,401 

340 

437 

Hyderabad-Gaorani 

834 

937 

140 

140 

Berar 

2,786 

2,911 

572 

522 

Central Provinces 

1,255 

1,318 

253 

224 

Total 

9,991 

10,715 

1,840 

1,899 

Dholleras 

2,391 

1,828 

468 

359 

Bcngal-Sind : 

United Provinces 

694 

507 

173 

190 

Rajputana 

575 

*524 

80 

*95 

Sind -Pun jab 

2,501 

2,420 

915 

880 

Others 

43 

43 

9 

9 

Total . . 

3,813 

*3,584 

1,183 

*1,186 

American : 

Punjab 

1,638 

1,445 

664 

587 

Sind 

529 

372 

232 

150 

Total . . 

2,167 

1,817 

896 

737 

Broach. 

1,438 

1,352 

324 

297 

Coompta-Dharwars 

1,087 

1,288 

165 

184 

Westerns and Northerns , . 

1,368 

1,917 

151 

231 

Cocanadas . . 

152 

153 

26 

27 

Tinnevellies 

311 

344 

80 

*89 

Salenis 

149 

126 

29 

25 

Cambodias . . 

417 

415 

168 

170 

ComiUas, Burmas and other 

sorts 

617 

*589 

148 

145 

Grand total . . 

23,901 

24,130 

5,478 

•5.369 


* Revised. 
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Indian Raw Cotton Statistics. 


The Indian (Central Cotton Committee have recently issued 
three statistical leaflets which contain fi) the consolidated results 
of the censuses made in IQ55 and T(;36 into storks of Indian raw 
cotton held by the mills and the trade as of August 31; (2) a com- 
pilation of receipts at mills in India of raw cotton during the 1935-36 
season ; and (3J the results of enquiry made into the subject of total 
exports by sea of Indian raw cotton during the season IQ 35 - 36 . 
The stock, receipts and exports figures have been classified into 
varieties with the help of different cotton trade organizations, mills, 
and shipping houses. The following table broadly summarizes the 
three leaflets ; — 


(in 000 ’s oi bales 
Trade Receipts at mills 

of 400 lbs each) 
Exports by sea 

Mill and Trade 

Descriptions 

in India during 

during 

Stocks as on Aug. 

of cotton 

19.35-36 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1936 

1935 

Bengals 

282 

258 

846 

855 

104 

174 

Oomras 

492 

431 

1,064 

926 

193 

231 

Verum and 

Hyderabad Gaorani 

125 

135 

7 

2 

66 

68 

Americans 

761 

501 

820 

574 

434 

294 

Broach 

264 

242 

164 

71 

264 

92 

Dholleras 

189 

210 

176 

127 

189 

101 

Southerns 

417 

458 

183s 

115 

373 

26(t 

Others . . 

22 

19 

90 

178 

9 

12 

Total Indian cotton 

2,552 

2,264 

3,356 

J,64S 

1,632 

1,232 

American 

25 

64 



— 

10 

32 

Egyptians 

72 

123 

— 

— 

19 

30 

East Africans . . 

234 

212 

— 

— 

44 

59 

Others . . 

22 

33 

— 

— 

6 

12 

Total Foreign cottons 

363 

432 

— 

— 

79 

133 

Grand Total 

2,905 

2,686 

- 

— 

— 

— 


On the basis of export statistics prepared by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee for the season I03S"36 the percentage of exports 
occupied by prominent groups of Indian cotton varieties to total 
Indian exports works out as under : — 


Exports of 

1935-36 
Per cent 

Japan 

Of which 
U.K, 

to * 

Others 

Total 

of Total 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bengals 

. 25-2 

38-2 

1.5-6 

46-2 

100 

Oomras 

. 31-7 

72-7 

5-3 

22-0 

100 

Verum and I [yderahad 
Gaorani . . 

. 0*2 

85-7 

14-3 


100 

Americans . . 

. 24-6 

52-0 

22-8 

25-2 

100 

Broach 

. 4*9 

49-0 

12-2 

38-8 

100 

Dholleras 

. 5*2 

64*2 

— 

35-8 

100 

Southerns . . 

5-5 

53-5 

10-4 

36-1 

100 

Others 

2*7 

14*4 

15-5 

70-1 

100 

Total 

. 100-0 

54-8 

15-9 

29-3 

100 


{The Fmmicial Neius.') 
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A NEW METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR 
DETERMINING THE AVERAGE LENGTH AND 
FINENESS OF COTTON HAIRS. 


By Dr. NAZIR AHMAD, MSc., Fh.D., F.Insl.P,, and 

. C. NAN]UNDAYYA, ILSc., {Pnhlished by Hie I/idiaji 
Central Cotto }2 Commit tee Technological Laboratory, 
Technological Bulletin, Series B, No. 2\. Price: 

A review of the previous work done on the relationship between 
the fibre properties and the spinning value of a cotton indicates that 
the two properties which contribute mostly to the spinning quality 
are the mean length and the weight per unit length. Consequently, 
rapid and accurate methods of determining these twO' piopcrties 
should be of immense value, not only to the cotton breeder but 
also to the trade and industry. Several methods which are in 
vogue are briefly reviewed ; of these the weight-ratio methods are 
examined in greater detail in the present paper. 

It is shown that the prevalent weight-ratio methods involve 
the assumption that the variation of weight along the length of a 
fibre is negligible. This assumption has been found to be invalid 
by the recent work carried out at the Technological Laboratory, 
and it is shown that if this wrong assumption is made the average 
length as found b}^ the weight-ratio method is bound to be consider- 
ably less than the correct value. 

A new method, which remedies the above defect, is described 
in this paper. The essential features of this method consist in 
cutting a representative tuft of fibres, with one end in alignment, 
into three parts ; the first part extending to a known lengtli from 
the aligned end, the second part also having a known length, and 
the third part containing fibres of different lengths. The three 
parts arc separately weighed. The average length of the third 
portion is computed by multi])lying the ratio of the weight of the 
thmd part to that of the first by the known length of the first part. 
The average length of the whole tuft is obtained by adding up the 
individual lengths of the three parts. Furthermore, the fibre 
weight per unit length may also be determined by counting the 
number of fibres in the first section prior to weighing and dividing 
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the woiglit of tlu- tuft by lh,> number nf fibres and the avcra^-c 
lenglli. ^ 

An apiiaratus, wliich is designed to carry out tJie tests accu- 
rately and rapidly, is described in tins paiier. The results of 
average length didtrinincd with the li, 1], nf this aiijiaralus are given 
along with those nhlained by th.- older methods, and the a-reement 
IS foiijul to b(‘ v(‘ry satisfactory. 


SMALL LEAF DISEASE IN COTTON. 


A peculiar disease in cotton which manifests itself in the reduced 
size of the leaves and sterility of the plant has long since been 
recorded in the liomliay Presidency. 'I'he Indian Central Cotton 
Committee has recently issued a pam])hl(l, Re[)rin1 No. n, entitled 
“ Preliininary Observations im Small Leaf Disease in Cotton,” 
dealing with this salijccl. 


FOTHERGILL 81 Co. 

w. roTirr RGiLL. w. kkrshaw. f. Johnson. d. patlrson. f. cimsirmB. 


447/450, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

MANCHESTER, 2 

Telephone Nos. : BLAckfriars 1078 1079 


Berey’s Buildings, GEORGE ST., 

LIVERPOOL 

Telephone No. : BANK 6198 


COTTON HERCHANTS AND BROKERS 

Specializing in American, Egyptian and East Indian 


i — 

J. A. THORBURN. R. YATES. S. C. WHITEHEAD 

WOODS & THORBURN 

39 & 41, Oldhall Street, LIVERPOOL 

’PAontf— 8076 Ceatral Liverpool. Tel. Address—** R A WOODS, LIVERPOOL” 


Raw Cotton Merchants and Brokers 


crtT „ members— L iverpool Cotton Association and Dallas Cotton Exchange, Texas. 

SOLE AGENTS IN LANCASHIRE FOR VOLKART BROS,, WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND. 

MANCHESTER OFFICE : 34 & 35, BARTON ARCADE 

‘PAontf— BLAckfriars 0682. Tel. Address ” RAWOODS MANCHESTER." 
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LOOM MOTORS 



ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES 
for WEAVING SHEDS 

‘‘Metrovick*’ Loom Motors are 
designed to withstand the 
arduous conditions prevailing 
in Weaving Sheds and are giving 
unfailing service throughout 
the Textile Industry. 

As illustrated, the motors are 
supplied either with feet, hinged 
base or spring suspension. 

The sketch shows “ Metrovick ’ I hp 
Loom Motors drmni Looms by means 
of Vee Ropes or Cha ns 


Send your enquiries to— 
TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 



TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER 17. 
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Messrs Platt Bios ^ C o Ltd , of Oldham, have recently 
introduced what is tcimed the Ball Slub Motion for Random 
Slubbing I his attachment can be apjdied to almost any pattern 
cf ring-spinning frame without alteration to the existing machinery 

The following is extracted fiom the November-Dccember, T036, 
issue of “ Platt’s Bulletin ” — 

1 he mam pait of the motion is fixed at the out-end of the frame, 
being earned by a main supporting bracket lioltcd to the frame end 

riic out-end length of 
frent roller and the 



FIG I 


out-end length of back 
roller require to be 
lengthened for the pro- 
vision of pmions A, M 
and K (Fig i ) 

Ihe front line has 
two pinions A and M , 
A driving through a 
compound carrier B C 
to a plate wheel D 

C IS a change wheel 
used for the purpose of 
altering the speed of 
the plate wheel D 

M drives through a 
compound carrier N 
and O, to a back roller 
pinion K, this pinion 
being one-half of a 
moving catch box O, 
in this case, is a change 
pinion and is used for 
the purpose of altering 
the speed to the back 


roller, which m turn regulates the density of the accelerated 
portion of roving 
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Boiled with two bolts on to the plate wheel D is a 24 1 ratchet 
wheel F, and the ball casing G. The ball casing is divided into 
I /r2ths at a fixed radius to the plate wheel stud O and contains 
eleven holes as shown. The distance between No. n and No. i 
being 2/i2ths of the 12 divisions TFig 3) 1 he ralcliet wheel F is 

provided with spaces which are the same distance fioin tlic centre 
as the ball holes and which are irregular in length (vide dotted lines 
in Fig. 3) Between each two spaces is a solid jiortion of the ratchet 
wheel which is for the purpose of lifting the steel balls. 

The pawl H drops down a cut-away portion P of the ball casing 
at every one revolution of the plate wheelj, and connects with a tooth 
of the ratchet wheel The revolving ratchet wheel is held for the 
space of one tooth so that the solid portions and spaces in the 
ratchet surface change their position relative to the balls, thus 
lifting a fresh series of trails above the surface of the ball casing and 
dropping others. 

The balls project a matter of in. The projecting balls during 
the revolution come into contact with a lever I which is fastened to 
a stud. 

The fork bracket into the pinion half of the catch box is also 
fastened on the same stud. When the lever I is pressed outwards 
the fork J pushes the pinion half of the catch box K into gear with 
the fixed half of the catch box L, and drives the back roller at the 
speed transmitted through the wheels M, N, O, and accelerates the 
back and middle roller at a pre-determmed speed. 

At the gearing end of the frame the standard back roller wheel 
is taken off and a new wheel is fitted with the same number of 
teeth and the same pitch and bore, but this wheel is arranged as a 
free wheel back roller wheel, and allows free and smooth accelera- 
tion to the back and middle roller. 

Refernng again to the ratchet wheel F which has 24T, on the 
outer surface, and obtains the movement of one tooth by means 
of the pawl H during every revolution of the plate wheel, but in the 
opposite direction, it is apparent that the pattern of the slub 
sequence is entirely controlled by the spaemgs on the face of this 
wheel. 

The standard ratchet with a random space arrangement 
(Fig. 3), gives the following relationship between slubs when only 
one ball is used in the ball casing. 

Using ball No 1 1 only and starting with the operating lever in 
the position shown m Fig. 3, the following numbers are the revolu- 
tions of the plate wheel before the ball appears and operates the 
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lever I: ^4.1 5. 1.4. 1.2. 3, and followed by this sequence again. 
These muubcrs total 24 (l.e., one revolution of the ratchet). 

Assuming the diameter o£ the front roller to be I 111., and the 
amount of j-arn delivered at each revolution of the ])late wheel D to 
lie 44 ms., then the figures originally given when using one ball will 
be as fellows : — 

3 revolutions at 44 in. per revolution - 132 in 


4 

44 



J76 111 

i 

« 44 



- 44 in 

5 

44 


ft 

- 220 in 

1 

44 



-- 44 in 

4 

« 44 



I76in. 

1 

.. “^4 



— 44 m. 

2 

44 



-- 88 m 

3 

44 

- 


-- 132 in. 


24 revolutions -= in , divided 

by 12 — 88 tt , repeat 

A large number of different patterns can be obtained by using 
the steel balls in various holes from one to eleven. 

New ratchet wheels can be made to give many different distances 
of slubs, for instance, if only two spaces were used in the plate 
wheel and each space covered five holes of the ball casing, then it 
would be possible to obtain only two slubs during every 24 revo- 
lutions of the plate wheel, when one ball was in use. This may 
mean that anything up to 480 ins. distances between the slubs 
may be obtained. If repeat patterns for every one revolution of 
the plate wheel are required, then the pawl H can be kept out of 
action. 


A New Check Loom. 


Messrs. Hacking & Co. Ltd., of Bury, arc now building an 
interesting type of check loom. 

The Swiss type of drop box loom motion is quite well known, 
and has been made in a modified form for many years. The special 
feature of a recent loom with this motion is that there are four drop 
boxes at both sides of the loom, controlled by one pattern chain, 
and in combination with this there is a pick-at-will motion designed 
to deliver a single pick from either side of the loom as required. 
To permit this, there must be a fresh selection of shuttle boxes for 
every pick, instead of every two picks, as in an ordinary box loom 
with a single shuttle box at one side of the loom. For this reason 
the drive to the second motion shaft is arranged so that the latter 
rotates at the same speed as the crank shaft. Its special feature is 
the use of two eccentrics, one having a throw of two boxes and the 
other a throw of one box. 

The mechanism is adapted to bring any box to sley level when 
required, irrespective of its previous position. This is an important 
feature in box motions, as it not only conduces to greater ease in 
building the pattern chain for the box movements, but simplifies the 
running of the loom and gives rise to fewer errors in checking. 
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bpecialtty 

PATENT AUTOMATIC 

WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 

'T'HIS machine ties the flat or Weavers* 
Knot, and is used in winding for trades 
where the ordinary knot is too bulky, such 
as folded gassed yams, wool and mixture 
yarns. 

COOK & CO., Manchester, Ltd.* 

18, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER. 



Stabbs 


MAKERS OF ALL TYPES 
OF MACHINERY FOR 
WINDING, DOUBLING, 
CLEARING, GASSING, 
REELING, PREPARING, 
POLISHING, y BUND. 
LING ALL CLASSES OF 
YARNS AND THREADS 


The speed of windinft drums and 
traverse rods can be independently 
chanjtcd without alteration to the 
driving pulley. 

Various forms of Creels and Tension 
Arrangements are supplied, ac- 
cording to requirements. 

An Improved Stop Motion im- 
mediately operates when the thread 
breaks or terminates. 

Movable Brakes automatically take 
the thread out of the reciprocating 
guide when a stoppage of the spool 
occurs. 



JOSEPH STUBBS LTD., 


MILL STREET WORKS. 
ANCOATS. MANCHESTER 
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ESTABLISHED 1789. 


Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh. Jacob Rioter & Co., Limited. 

Switzerland, 


C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, Enjtuid 

TtH, Addreu: MEBCLESDEN Tdephone: BLAckf liars 0430 

MANCHESTER CaHea ; A B 0 6th Edition and Bentley’s 


BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 

Proprietors of the well-known Registered Brands ; — 
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Tlit‘re arc four U})riglit operating hooks, each formed with a hook 
that can be engaged hy a griffe that lifts every j)ick. A new 
pattern card is also presented every pick, the pattern chain being 
adapted to work in conjunction with horizontal needles, one for 
each liook. A blank in a card presses back the upright hook so 
that the griffe misses it on its u])ward movement. A hole in a card 
causes the corresponding upright hook to be lifted by the griffe. 
The lower ends o[ the ujiright hooks work in conjunction with 
T-shaped levers, from the horizontal arms of which de])cnd chains 
which are attached to and partly encircle two barrels. Movements 
are clockwise and anti-clockwise, the net effect being to turn two 
eccentrics which raise or lower the shuttle boxes as indicated by the 
box pattern chain, so that a lift of a hook can either lift or drop 
a box or more, and each of the four levers always brings the same 
change. A hole in a card causes a box change, all blanks allow the 
boxes to remain unchanged. 

The shuttle Ixixes at both sides of the loom are connected on 
the counterpoise jirinciple, and as the boxes at one side arc lifted 
they fall at the other side and vice versa. This not only saves 
])ower, but more easily overcomes inertia at starting and ensures 
freedom from jerks. 

With the addition of a pick-at-will motion to Swiss droi) boxes 
the loom is adapted for weaving a greatly increased variety of work 
embracing^ practically all kinds of checks, and many snecial classes 
of fabrics in which there is periodical insertion of one or more wefts 
of differing colour or character. In addition it provides for the 
most thorough weft mixing with the same kind of weft, by the 
single pick method if desired ; and even provides for mixing more 
than one kind of weft. The device is also readily adaptable with 
a card saving motion. 

The picking arrangement is a true pick-at-will motion, that is, 
one or more picks can be delivered in succession from either side of 
the loom as required. The motion is pattern controlled from the 
same chain as that for controlling the shuttle boxes. For this 
purpose an extra or fifth needle is provided in the needle-box. 
This actuates an extra upriglit lever that controls the movement of 
a small plunger achpitcd to miter the track of a slot in the boss of a 
disc slidably mounted on the crank .shaft. Through appropriate 
lever connections a pull is exercised on a coupling that causes the 
picking tappet to make the ])ick from the side required. There are 
two picking ta]")pets, one at each side of the loom, and these are 
connected together and adapted to slide in and out of the path of 
the cone bowl. When one is in position to make a pick, the other 
is out of position, so that there is no risk of picking from the wrong 
side, nor can both sides pick at the same time. 


The W.T.R. High-Drafting System. 


The Meynell W.T.R. High Drafting System, like most other 
high drafting systems, has its relative merits and demerits, but 
there is no doubt that as regards simplicity and freedom from 
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cumbersome parts it stands su])reme, and is taken to by workers 
and emplc vers alike once its principles arc grasped 

Briefly speaking, it consists of a roller of special construction, b} 
hne washeis which can be applied to the ordinary thrcc-linc rollci 
sjstuu of drafting in place of the second tof) roller It can be 
applied with little or no alteration to the already existing parts, this 
alone gnmg it a great advantage over any other type of high 
drafting system, and when one considers that no extra power is 
required in the driving of the machine, careful consideration must 
be gi\cn befoie passing any remarks of condemnation on it 

The roller consists of a central spindle on which is threaded a 
number of fine metal washers Due to the particular method of 
mounting, these washers are allowed to move both laterally and 
\erticaily on the spindle, the amount of such movement, of course, 
being \ery small in order that the fibres will not be drawn through 
in an uncontrolled way It is claimed for this system that, owing 
to the peculiar construction of the roller, there is a more positive 
control of the short floating fibres, the washers rising and falling 
with the bulk of the material passing through, which makes it 
particularly good for coarse counts Tests taken by the writer on 
the Meynell W T R method of drafting, when compared with the 
ordinarv three-line system and the ordinary four-line system of 
drafting, are shown in the following table — 


Counts spun 50 s Staple 1 ft m T P I 24 6 ""Spindle speed 9 200 Hank ro\mg 
Three line ordinary 10 hank double \\ T R 7 4 hank double 


Three hne (ordinary drafting) 


Meynell WTR 


Counts 

Strength 

Product 

Coantb Strength Product 

50 

39 


50 

37 



40 


50 

39 


47 6 

42 


52 

7 40 


50 

41 


52 

40 5 


Vv 49 4 

40 5 

1 999 

U 51 

15 )9 12 

1 999 

50 

41 


50 

41 5 


50 

40 


50 

19 5 


50 

40 


50 

42 5 


50 

38 5 


50 

7 42 


1 >0 

39 6 

1 987 

A^ 50 

2 41 37 

2 076 


Several more tests were taken, and the average of all the count 
strength product was Ordinary three-line, 2,007 . W T R , 2,036, 
This ga\e a percentage increase in favour of the WTR of 
approximately i og per cent As a further means of comparison, 
a series of tests were taken with the ordinary four-line system of 
high drafting and the WTR, the results being tabulated below 
The final results of several more tests were as follows, the pro- 
duct only being shown in order to save space WTR average 
product, 1,693 » ordinary, four-line average product, 1,683 

It can be seen that there is very little difference in the final 
results It must be borne in mind, however, that for the con\ersion 
of any three-line system to high drafting, the advantages are in 
favour of the Meynell WTR, due to the lowei conversion cost 
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WINDEKj 

NO 44 

roto-coner 

Qlmiqe counis' 
ujkitsi runniKCj 
Creel 
^ bnq runs 
ho lost or crossed 
ends 



ImprcrOed vjocrn, du£ to- 
mtaryThaleive Cleaner- 
ijorrc due to seed and 
■foreign, nwdt&r levng 
■^thrwdn off hy hgk speed. 


WMFER, 


CREEL 


fiiore nniprn siy.n(j throuyk 


climnatiOn of stops fOr lOst Or 
crossed ends 



- EimmQo 


ffmst TfJorp end 
hreako^es 


Of HIG+^ SP£€D WARPING 
a) ipvOest uhnsiiny cod due ter 
'umfur^yu unruiin^ 
tb) l44iCfkShcedl(faype)oreph^^ 

3 SUjU) bpeecL Wco^pers 
(C) Cerwer Cmlim cost due io* 
4lbs Comr 

(d) Cheapest Sustem yUk 
<Hiahest Qyualrt^ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 



BOSTON 


PARIS 


MANCHESTER 
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EADIE PATENT 
SELF-OILING RINGS 

will improve the efficiency of any ring 
frame now fitted with dry or hand-greased 
Rings They permit higher speeds with 
reduced traveller wear and they function 
without stoppages for lubrication 

There is a range of sizes and styles to 
handle everything from the twisting of 
carpet yarns to the spinning of worsteds, 
A representative will gladly call and place 
all our experience at your disposal 

EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD. 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE MANCHESTER 

VICTORIA WORKS PAISLEY 
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aJKt au freedom from extra working parts 11 k spinning in tin. 
aix)\e tests was normal, as was the legularity 


Counts Spun s Stipk 1 in Hankio\in^M 4(ljubl( Spindle 
speed 0 000 1 p m ( ilciililcd di ill 15 4 


i oul line s} stc m 




W 1 K 


C ounts 

btitii^th 

1 loduct 

Cc unis 

St length 

L iodu( t 

51 7 

50 



51 

52 


51 7 

49 



51 

5> 


50 7 

51 



51 () 

5 > 


50 7 

55 



51 6 

54 


\v 31 2 

52 

1 622 

Vv 

51 5 

55 

1 658 

50 2 

55 



31 2 

54 


51 

51 



52 

)2 


30 

55 



52 

53 


50 

55 



52 

52 


Av 30 4 

5t 7 

1 062 

\v 

32 4 

52 75 

1 689 


Irregularity of Cotton Yarns. 


By Dr \ J I URNER (of tin Shirley InstiUUt ) 

I am convinced that no othc r property of cotton yarns is funda- 
mentally of such great interest and importance as irregularity 
Irregularity raises its head in a number of w ays — in the appearance 
and strength of yams, and of woven and knitted fabrics I need 
only mention such fabrics as poplins, limbrics, and satins, and all 
classes of knitted fabrics to remind 30U that some types of 
irregularity are immediately apparent to the eye With this visual 
irregularity are usually associated irregularities in the weights of 
short lengths of yarn, and in the twist and strength It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one of the most important subiects of 
rc'^earch at the Shiiley Institute is that devoted to discovering the 
causes of irregularity with a view to removing them Many 
advantages would follow from the production of more regular yarns 
The same cettou could be spun to highei counts, or alternatively 
the same counts could be obtained from a cheaper cotton, the 
improvement could be used in yet another wa) , b'v employing a 
lower twist to obtain the same strength Moreover, these more 
regular yarns would lead to improvements in the lustre of folded 
yarns and in the finish of fabrics made from them 

As already pointed out, we are especially conscious of irregu- 
larity when it appears in those fabrics which we expect to be dis- 
tingushcd by their charm of beauty or magic of surprise, besides 
their cardinal virtue of utility My own attention was directed to the 
importance of irregularity some 20 years ago in the course of an 

* In a lectuie befoie the Ashton undei Lyne and Distiict MiU Manai^eis 
Association Dcccmbci 4 1936 aiiaugcd jointly with the Lancashne Section of the 
Textile Institute 
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investigation o£ the tearing strength of fabrics. I then discoverotl 
what, I suppose, has been familiar to housewives for generations — 
that linen fabrics are miijh more difficult to tear than cotton ones 
This IS one great reason why linen fabrics have long been preferred 
to cotton for covering the wings of aeroplanes. A most important 
fact emerged from these experiments, namely, that linen resisted 
tearing better, jiartly because its varns were more irregular than 
those of cotton — not that irregularity is to be regarded as desirable 
even in this case The results of these experiments I epitomized 
m my statement that tensile tests really measure the strength of the 
weak places in the yarns and tearing tests that of the strong places 
A closer examination showed that even cotton yams and fabrics 
were not altogether free from irregularities. In a lecture in iq20 
I discussed various forms of irregularity and explained how the 
form and degree of irregularity could be mvestieated in a simple 
fashion by repeated testing of different lengths of specimen. This 
method was used in the final elucidation of the most mysterious case 
of fabric testing I ever remember encountering. 

This was a 3-oz fabric having the same number of threads 
per inch, the same strength, and the same extensibility in both 
directions, wa^ and weft, yet the warp gave an appreciably higher 
value for tearing strength than the weft. The results were con- 
firmed by a repetition of the tests. Closer investigation showed that 
the individual yarns had also the same counts and the same twist ; 
but when these yarns were tested for strength in different specimen 
lengths it soon became apparent that although the yarn strengths 
were the same for i8-in. lengths, in shorter lengths the warp 
strength was decidedly higher, showing that the warp was in fact 
much less regular than the weft. Thus the mystery was com- 
pletely explained. 

The lecturer then proceeded to classify the different types of 
irregularity in cotton yarns into • — 

(a) General count variation, familiar to spinners and manu 
facturers alike; and 

(I?) Special types of variation, sub-divided into ; — 

(I) General irregularity in short lengths, non-pcriodic. 

(II) The drafting wave, causing nearly periodic irregu- 

larity in short lengths ; and 

(ill") Strictly periodic irregularity due to various 
machinery imperfections. 

Exp^eriments stroiigty suggested that the chief source oi yarn 
irregularities^ is to be sought in the very invention that caused 
cotton spinning to be a commercial success, namely, drafting bv 
rollers.^ It is the irony of fate that this success was thus purchased 
at so high a price for each process of drafting introduces numberless 
periodic irregularities ; it is these that make it necessary to use the 
highest class cottons in spinning fine counts ; no such restriction was 
known to the early Indian hand spinner, who could and did spin 
yam of about 200’s counts for Dacca muslins from cotton which 
could not he spun economically into 20’s by machinery at the 
present day. 

The remainder of the lecture was largely devoted to a con- 
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Do you notice the difference in your shed ? 

Background : The shadow-casting tall loom with superstructure 
and harness suspension in the centre with all its disadvantages. 

Foreground : The new Rati loom with low frame, without any 
superstructure ; [the shafts are suspended at the side (patented). 

This comparison shows plainly the Important improvement : The astonishins simplification I 
The view in the shed is now fiee and unobstructed • both natural and artific^ illumination 
are improved • also the control of the warp • the shafts are easier to deal with 
The output is raised • the goods are improved m appearance. 

ATELIERS DE CONSTRUCTION RUTI, SUCC. DE GASPARD HONEGGER, 
RUn (Zurich) Synonym of quality since 1842, : : SWITZERLAND 

Looms and modem weaving machinery for silk, rayon, cotton, linen, wool, etc. 

One and multi-shuttle automatic looms. Dobbies and Jacquard machines. 


Phone: 8861 ROCHDALE Established Manchester Royal Exchange 

Cables: 8861 ROCHDALE Tuesdays aud Fridays 

THOS. WAREING & CO. 

Card Qrinding Machinists ROCHDALE 

Makers of Machinery for Grinding Cotton, Wadding, Waste and Woollen Cards 



LONG ROLLKR 


Patent High-speed Differential Motions for Quick Traversing Grinders. 
Roller- bearings and Noiseless, 

Patent Plough- grinder for Repointing Old Card Wire. 

Grinding Frames for Roller and Clearer Cards. 

Precision Gauges to ensure Correct Setting. 

Improved Flexible Emery FiUet. Stripping and Burnishing Brushes, 
When ordering indent Wareing*s Patents 
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bideratuai of tlic tyi)cs of irregularity arising from the drafting 
wave and machinery im})C‘rfections. 

Dr. Turner showed many interesting illustrative exhibits of 
imperfection in yarns and fabrics due to these causes, and with 
the help of numerous lantern slides, described in detail how the 
mode of their causation had been detected, and in most cases a cure 
effected. {Textile Weekly ^ Manchester.) 


IMPROVED WINDING ATTACHMENT. 


On precision winding machines there are certain advantages to 
be obtained from winding more than one package per spindle, 
where the traverse of the package permits. 1 he principal advantage 
is, of course, the increase in the production per spindle, whilst 
another is that the capital outlay on, say, a six-spindle machine 
htted to wind two packages per spindle is not nearly so much as 
it would be if two machines winding one package per spindle were 
employed. 

These advantages are still greater where a machine can be fitted 
to wind three packages per spindle, and it is interesting to know 
that the Universal Winding Co. have recently introduced a three- 
cop attachment to their No. 150 winding machine. This machine 
was introduced to the trade only about three years ago and has 
proved exceedingly successful for winding threads and small cords 
of various kinds. It is a precision winder similar to this firm’s 
well-known No. 50 machine, but is of more robust construction, and 
has been improved and strengthened specially to provide firm solid 
packages with absolutely accurate ‘‘ lay ” of the threads. 

The three-cop attachment consists of a traverse bar carrying 
three guides, and of course, three sets of supply parts, including 
tensions, slub-catchers, and stop motions for thread breakages. In 
addition, unless the bore of the tube is relatively large, which is not 
unusually the case, an outer spindle support is employed. By 
using this support, spindles of smaller diameter may be employed 
without risk of their becoming strained through the tensions and 
pressures which require to be applied in winding threads. The 
support is fitted with ball bearings for the spindle, and is readily 
moved aside for doffing and as readily returned to running position 
after the empty tubes have been placed on the spindle. 

The traverse limit for three-cop winding on the No. 1 50 machine 
is 2 1 ins. The threc-cop mechanism, with outer spindle support, 
can also be applied to the No. 50 machine, where the traverse limit 
is 2 in. 

The Universal Winding Co., we are informed, would be 
pleased to provide further details of their two-cop or three-cop 
attachments on application. Yardage counters or measuring 
devices are usually used with these attachments for automatically 
stopping the spindle when ^ pre-determined length has been wound. 
Since only one such counter is required to each spindle, there is a 
further saving in first cost expenditure where three packages are 
wound per spindle. {Textile Weekly, Manchester.) 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

YARN EXPORTS. 

Twelve months ended December 



1034 

1035 

1936 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

British West Africa 

840, 800 

1,175,100 

1,912.300 

British India 




Bombay via Karachi 

234,600 

233,100 

282,200 

„ „ other porls 

1,871,700 

2,335.900 

1,890,900 

„ (total) 

2,106,300 

2,560,000 

2,173,100 

Madras 

3,687,300 

3,895,900 

2,996,400 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 




Orissa 

2,968,600 

3,741,600 

3,018,400 

Burma 

532,700 

434,000 

426,500 

Total (British India) 

9,294,900 

10,644,100 

8,614,400 

Hong Kong 

1,300,700 

1,182,700 

3,559,200 

Austraha 

5,630,100 

5,606,500 

5,441,700 

Canada . . 

4.097,100 

4,545,700 

4,458,300 

Other British countries 

6,140,000 

8,534,700 

30.312.300 

Finland . . 

788,600 

937,400 

1,208,100 

Sweden . . 

5,355,400 

5,356,200 

6,174,600 

Norway . . 

4,590,100 

1,272,700 

5,569.300 

Denmark 

3,445,700 

3,563,300 

4,375,700 

Poland 

1,482,000 

1,984,700 

2,586,500 

Germany 

39,073,700 

30,258,300 

32,717,000 

Netherlands 

14,446,300 

15,192,300 

18,266,800 

Belgium . . 

4,408,900 

5,265,300 

5,219,300 

France 

428,800 

569,700 

869,700 

Switzerland 

4,862,600 

4,683,600 

4,008,800 

Italy 

259.000 

212,600 

3,500 

Austria 

778,300 

855,700 

1,380,100 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,090.600 

1,239,100 

858,000 

Yugoslavia 

2.404,900 

2,842,100 

2,644,000 

Greece 

901,500 

823,700 

895,900 

Bulgaria . . 

1,025,600 

450,200 

704,500 

Roumania 

10.901,000 

4,020,600 

6,767,300 

Turkey 

1,146,900 

1,447,900 

1.074,400 

China 

915,600 

467,600 

527,400 

Japan 

1,309,300 

1,281,900 

952.900 

Umted States of Amencc'i 

1,426,100 

1,855,400 

1,613,800 

Brazil 

2,845,200 

2,338,200 

1,842,700 

Argentine Republic 

7,933,100 

8,418,600 

6,009,000 

Other foreign countries 

30,295,800 

11,342,700 

12,367,900 

rupto40’s 

74,169,300 

81,454,200 

91,369,300 

^ J Over 40 's up to 80’s . . 

38,336,900 

41,648,100 

41,153.800 

Counts < iQ yiO’s 

15.916,000 

16,240,200 

16,250,200 

LOver 320’s 

2,005,400 

2,323,300 

2,161,900 
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YARN EXl’OKlS (England; — continued. 



1934 

1935 

1930 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Grey, unbleaclioci 

Bleached and dyed . 

.. 114,311.800 

124,210,800 

132,741,200 

Mercerised 

6,483,800 

6.838.300 

7,464,700 

Not men ensed 

9.632,000 

10,625.500 

10,720.300 


CLOTH EXPORTS. 

Twelve months ended December 31 

1934 
sq. yds. 

(in 1,000's) 

Irish Free State . . . . . . . . 40,761 

1935 
sq. yds 
(in 1,000's) 
43,722 

1936 
sq. yds 
(in 1,000’s) 
39,686 

British West Africa 



68,000 

164,387 

198,803 

Union of South Africa 



121,098 

118,124 

121,113 

Southern Rhodesia 



8,178 

11,582 

10,902 

British East Africa 



8,487 

10,012 

7,063 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 



3,949 

3,334 

2,617 

Aden and jDependencies . . 



2,936 

3,703 

3,597 

British India : 

Bombay via Karachi . . 



183.248 

171,802 

147,087 

„ „ other ports 



142.817 

134,398 

111,760 

„ (total) 



326,065 

306,200 

258,847 

Madras 



59,385 

66,439 

36,014 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 


161,203 

138,804 

96,010 

Burma 



30,114 

41,534 

25,510 

Total (British India) 



582,767 

542,977 

416,381 

British Malaya 



28,471 

29,575 

34,189 

Ceylon 



12,327 

29,008 

31,909 

Hong Kong 



5,446 

5,808 

3,035 

Australia 



141,592 

118,348 

123,688 

New Zealand 



36,185 

36,437 

35.127 

Canada • • • • * • 



63,822 

59,890 

73,725 

British West India Islands 



22,253 

34,937 

30,529 

British Guiana 



4,700 

6,941 

6,273 

Other British count: ies 



16,949 

23,671 

17,816 

Finland 



7,044 

6,793 

7,186 

Latvia 



2,542 

3,040 

3,753 

Sweden 



25,348 

20.111 

22,066 

Norway 



18,379 

18,513 

20,118 

Denmark 



50,012 

46,450 

52,557 

Germany 



22,827 

21,852 

34,044 

Netherlands 



18,744 

20,494 

23,330 

Belgium 



10,634 

11,535 

0,705 

France 



2,932 

2,628 

2,553 

Switzerland 



55,953 

32,494 

35,727 

Portugal 



4,227 

3,621 

3,120 

Spain 



663 

515 

292 

Italy 



3,781 

2,250 

446 

Austria 



4,145 

3,886 

3,421 ‘ 

Yugosla\’ia . . 



4,848 

4,637 

3,653 

Greece 



26,892 

27,451 

25,348 

Roumania . . 



11,332 

5,289 

2,151 

Turkey 



13,914 

14,734 

11,624 

Syria 



4,479 

6,679 

4,527 

Egypt 



43,567 

35.668 

64,341 

Spanish ports in North Africa 



3,213 

1,931 

265 

Morocco 



18,299 

10,808 

4,653 
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CLUlH EXPORTS (England) — continued. 


Tn nch West and Equatorial Africa 
Belgian C'ongo 
Portugese East Africa 

Iracj 

Iran . . 

Dutch East Indies 
Philippine Islands . . 

Siam 
China 
Japan 

United States ot America 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Venezuela . . 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 
Uruguay 

Argentine Republic 
Other foreign countries 

Grey, unbleached . . 

Bleached 

Printed : 

C retonnes and chintzes 
Other sorts 
Dyed in the piece : 

Pile fabrics 
Other sorts 

Manufactured of dyed yarn : 
Damasks, tapestries, brocades 

like 

Other sorts 


1934 

1935 

1936 

sq. yds. 

sq. yds. 

sq. yds. 

(in 1,000’s) 

(in 1.000’s) 

(in 1,000' 

30,313 

30,930 

41,578 

9,96,-) 

12,074 

5,912 

5,214 

7,243 

6,895 

12,923 

9,265 

5.419 

5,018 

5,746 

12,600 

14,515 

10,308 

27,203 

3,540 

2,763 

2,932 

3,568 

3,267 

1,660 

14,531 

8,425 

4,725 

1,316 

1,380 

1,098 

11,061 

9,727 

12.955 

15,419 

9,101 

12,325 

2,618 

3,005 

3,926 

44,947 

40,454 

61,177 

21,953 

23,961 

22,556 

2,336 

2,547 

1,816 

10,713 

7,151 

10,709 

18,726 

16,854 

13,344 

2,926 

1,167 

1,807 

15,448 

11,202 

11,266 

161,341 

134,212 

115,830 

63,427 

54,908 

47,677 

359,428 

329,013 

315,674 

614,725 

611,262 

602,334 

5,637 

5,787 

6,898 

392,425 

411,122 

392.788 

3,310 

3,348 

2,786 

533,441 

490,157 

492,492 


531 

385 

84,554 




07,211 

103,305 


and the 


he^ 
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COrWN TRADE STATISTICS 


hiiOLAND—uiiitiJimtl. 

COTTOK YARN AND CLOTH liXPORTS 

Yarn Cloth 



lbs 

€ 

Linear yds 

£ 

1918 

. 210,099,000 

15,006,201 

7,075.2.52,000 

97,775,855 

1914 

178,527,800 

] 1,973,9.56 

5,735,854,700 

79,182,763 

191.5 

188.178,700 

10,312,034 

4,748,904.000 

64, 702, ,574 

1916 

172,192,800 

13,432.761 

5, 255, .503,900 

88,793,778 

1917 

. 133,153,480 

16,708,035 

4,979,076,900 

1 12.787,619 

1918 

. i01.793.70(> 

21,409,710 

3.695,772.100 

138,.52l,491 

1919 

. . 162,665,600 

33.911,5.54 

3, .528,7.56,500 

178,95,5,943 

1920 

. . 147,432,400 

47.585,814 

4,760,000.000 

315,717,631 

1921 

. 145,894,900 

23.924.879 

3.038,246,200 

137,132,298 

1922 

.. 201,953,000 

26,474,623 

4,312,667,000 

142.436,751 

1923 

. . 143,017,400 

21,010,680 

4,323,865,600 

138,251,864 

1924 

.. 163.0.56.400 

27,782.126 

4.58.5,096,400 

153,448.106 

1925 

. . 189..531,200 

30,501,416 

4.636,720,200 

160,627,835 

1926 

168, .526, 800 

21,781,178 

3,922,796.700 

116.062.9.53 

1927 

.. 200.464,700 

23.608.368 

4.189,109,600 

109,995,715 

1928 

169,206,900 

22,566,494 

3,968,198,300 

107,298,462 

1929 

.. 166,637,700 

20,7.53,279 

3,764,852.400 

99,263,987 

1930 

136.987,500 

14,469,330 

2, 490,. 549, 400 

61,305,421 

1931 

. . 133.516.300 

10.89.5.216 

1,790,233,800 

37.327.672 

1932 

.. 141,463.100 

10,419,740 

2,302,687,300 

43,614,893 

1933 

.. 13.5,111,400 

10.075.995 

2,116.720.000 

40.234.252 

1934 

. . 130,425,700 

10,236,383 

2,067,471,000 

39,821,860 

193.5 

.. 141.674,600 

11,161,702 

2,013,429,000 

39, .531, 964 

1936 

. . 1,50,935,200 

11,851,180 

1,99.3,667,000 



1913 

AVERAGE PRICES FOR YARN AND CLOTH EXPORTS 
[Complied from Board of Trade Returns) 

Yarn Cloth 

per taking per 

lb. 1913 as lin. yd. 

d. 100 d. 

17-Ul 100*0 3*316 

taking 
1913 as 
100 

100*00 

1914 




16*096 

93*90 

3*313 

99*90 

1915 




13*152 

76*72 

3*269 

98 *.58 

1916 




18-722 

109*22 

4*054 

122*25 

1917 




30*115 

175*68 

,5*436 

163*93 

1918 




.50*477 

294*48 

8*995 

271*26 

1919 




.50*033 

291*89 

12*171 

367*03 

1920 




77*463 

451*91 

1,5*918 

480*03 

1921 




39*356 

229*60 

10*832 

326*65 

1922 




31*462 

183*54 

7*926 

392*03 

1923 




34*772 

202*85 

7*673 

231*39 

1924 




40*892 

2,38 *,56 

8*032 

242*21 

1925 




38*623 

225*32 

7*796 

235*10 

1926 




31*018 

180*95 

7*100 

214*11 

1927 




28*264 

164*89 

6*301 

190*01 

1928 




32*007 

186*72 

6*489 

195*68 

1929 




29*889 

174*37 

6*327 

190*80 

1930 




25*350 

147*89 

5*907 

178*13 

1931 




19*584 

114*25 

5*003 

150*87 

1932 




17*670 

103*08 

4*545 

137*06 

1933 




17*897 

104*41 

4*562 

137*58 

1934 




18*836 

109*88 

4*622 

139*38 

1935 

1936 




18*91 

18*84 


4*71 

4*85 
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I,.N(iLANL)- continiuil 

TISSUES OF AirrrFJCIAL SIlJv (INCLUDJNG STAPLE FIBRE AND 
WASTE) MIXED WITH OTHER MATERULS, EXCEPT SILK 


Exports from thi; Uniied Kingdom — Twelve months ended December 31 



1934- 

1 93.5 

1930 


sfj yds 

sq yds 

sq yds. 

Irish Free State 

. . 4,02.3,770 

2,7()6.982 

2,040,002 

Union of South Africa 

7,218,108 

(3,040,58(3 

8,401,492 

British India . . 

8,871,(385 

4,990.101 

2,417,9,59 

Australia 

. . 7,053,0(30 

4,417, 577 

0,009,660 

New Zealand . . 

.. 2.791,494 

2,003,(330 

2,101,512 

Canada . . 

.. 3,412.809 

1,308,336 

1,808,178 

Other British countries 

. . 4.274,647 

6,(306,357 

8,530,167 

Denmark 

. . 2,527,670 

2,006,401 

2,387,065 

Netherlands . . 

.. 1.352,882 

748,202 

659,979 

Argentine Republic . . 

1. 4(34,339 

1,129,010 

1,032,987 

Other Foreign countries 

(>,282.011 

4,724,980 

5,784,937 


EXPORTS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK YARN AND MANUFACTURES. 


Yarn, thread and straw wholly oi aiti- 
hcial silk or ol artilitial silk nuvd 
with otlnr mateiials 
SiiigUs ■Sam and stiaw 


lO.U 

12 months ended 
Du ember .51 
lbs. t 


‘),2r>H,01C bSb,]90 


12 months ended 
Dec ember 21 
lbs. £ 


9,0‘5l),0n‘) 700, 3s« 


10.30 

1 2 months ended 
Di c tmbt r 2 1 

lbs t 


7,.’)03,00.5 000,041 


Doubled or twisted thiead advanud 

be V ond thi stage ol singks vain . . I,h84,930 1.51, is 5 7()7,,')01 ^5,594 481, .30.3 67,538 


sq yds. £ sq yds. £ sq. >ds. £ 

Manulactures, eveept apparel and em* 
broidery — ^lihsues wholly ot artihcial 
silk (including staple hbre and wastt) 

—Piece goods, 10,03.5,082 1,022,476 14,015,525 966,818 25,002,242 1,425,102 


lbs £ lbs £ lbs,. £ 

All other descriptions 22,104 0,6.37 27,867 10,801 31,013 12,401 


JAPANESE EXPORTS OF TEXTILES FOR SIX MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE, 1936. 


Various grey cotton tissues 
Ditto, bleached 
Other cotton tissues 
Woollen tissues including 
cotton mixtures 
Silk tissues including cotton 
mixtures 

Rayon tissues, including 
mixed tissues . . 

Other textile manulacluros 

Total 


Six months ended 


June, 
Quantity 
sq. yds. 
491,178.737 
264,241,760 
578.610.567 

1936 

Value 

Yen 

71.458,159 

42,179,163 

115,779,702 

15,251,962 

19,339,604 

57,032,375 

32,077,514 

257,053,089 

72,131,410 

50,756,888 

— 

403,722,440 


Six months ended 


June, 
Quantity 
sq. yds. 
462,698,019 
292,802,087 
643,406,802 

1935 

Value 

Yen 

71,746,378 

60,129,246 

134,568,339 

11,630,830 

13,553,248 

66,175,430 

39,359,394 

203,534,194 

65,395.591 

46,463,606 

— 421,216,802 
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INDIA, 


Detailed statements showing the quantity (in pounds) and the 
counts (or numbers) of yarn spun, and the quantity (in pounds) 
and their equivalent (in yards) and description of woven goods 
manufactured in India (British India and Indian States): — 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THE 
COUNT (OR NUMBERS) OF YARN SPUN. 

GRAND TOTAL, INDIA (BRITISH INDIA AND INDIAN STATES) 


12 months, April to March 



Count or Number 


1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1 



2,868,014 

3,904,868 

3,880,361 

2 



10,321,889 

10,512,607 

11,087,430 

3 



1,712,539 

1.828,761 

2,157,812 

4 



7,865,306 

8,693,320 

7,772,023 

5 



2,939,537 

3,047,12:1 

3,504.200 

6 



8,702,548 

8,309,480 

8,160,496 

7 



21,293,013 

21 , 025 . 20:1 

20.837,356 

8 



9,686,452 

8,864,92:1 

n. 084,800 

9 



17,586,805 

19,624,800 

19,340,795 

10 



24,587,928 

23,898,918 

22,631,496 


Total, Nos, 1 to 10 

•• 

107,564,031 

109,710,003 

110,456.775 

11 



41.118,036 

37,364,214 

41.039,811 

12 



29,292,071 

31,102,301 

32,688,584 

13 



25,374,511 

24 , 341 , 20:1 

31,640,633 

14 



34,993,635 

36,347,718 

44,240,376 

15 



24,475,032 

25,487,188 

25,366,764 

16 



33,090,042 

36,620,005 

38,775,574 

17 



18,080,623 

16,858,605 

20,952,411 

IS 



36,652,359 

38,610,054 

38,399,823 

19 



16,513,544 

17,512,098 

16,207,589 

20 



180,276,493 

199,316,861 

194,304,580 


Total, Nos. 11 to 20 

•• 

439,866,346 

463,460,247 

483,610,145 

21 



37,881,297 

42.126,279 

43,347,930 

22 



48.254,473 

45.366,920 

50,546.371 

23 



8,251,865 

11,806,318 

ii,:m.2or> 

24 



41,641,472 

46,505,214 

49,118,087 

25 



3,301,820 

5,845,707 

7,199,083 

26 



18,665,411 

21,516.817 

24,604,972 

27 



5,745,954 

5,013.722 

2,626,889 

28 



17,109,097 

18,107,971 

19,501,122 

20 



4,303,043 

6,751,455 

6,420,564 

30 



69,672,704 

79,373,109 

72,874,955 


Total, Nos, 21 to 30 


254,827,136 

282.413,512 

287,613,178 

31 



1,350,537 

1,066,631 

2,089,837 

32 


. . 

17,939,084 

20,041.710 

24,299,863 

33 


. . 

925,816 

591,484 

751.747 

34 



2,623,154 

4,332,700 

6,687,253 

35 



1,661,643 

1,808,645 

3,290,583 

36 


. . 

2,527,137 

4,509,067 

4,975.999 

37 




458,066 

683,459 

1,221,970 
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IN 01 A — continued 

12 months, April to March 


Count or Number 

88 

89 

40 

1933 -3 1 
3,73^463 

. 335,30s 

11,27 (-.801 

1934-84 

5,908.120 

834,287 

56,707,809 

1935 86 

5,871,207 

449,765 

68,887,985 

Total. Nos 81 to 40 . . 

75,810.009 

06,048,918 

112,026,209 

Abu\c 40 

87.858,405 

43,870,496 

58,528,104 

Wastes, etc. . . 

5,084,696 

5,915,641 

6,050,430 

GRAND TOTAL 

. 921,060,628 

1.001,419,817 

1,058,296.901 


DE'PAILKD STATEMENT OK TI FE QUANTITY (IN POUNDS) AND THEIR 
E0[I1\ALENT (IN YARDS) AND DESCRIPTION OF WOVEN GOODS 
"" MANUFACTURED. 

GRAND TOTAE, INDIA (BRITISH INDIA AND INDIAN STATES) 

12 months, April to IMarch 


I )oscription 

Grey and bleached piece 
Chadars 

Dhooties 

Drills and jeans 

Cambrics and lawns 

Ihrinters 

Shirtings and long- 
cloth 

T-clotli, domestics, 
and sheetings 

Tent-cloth 

Kliacli, Dungri or 
Khaddar . . 

Other sorts . . 


Total 


Coloured piece-goods 

Grey and coloured goods, 
other than piece-goods 

Hosiery . . 

IMibcellaneous . . 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool . . 


goods : 

Mbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

ibs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 

lbs. 

yds. 


1983-34 

1934-85 

1935-36 

21,086,687 

28.196,349 

28,685,246 

50,153.643 

58,045,571 

59,444,884 

188.119,039 

215,145,151 

234,173,502 

978,529,898 

1,110,043,646 

1,240.340,556 

26.504,561 

29,525,475 

82,136,569 

104,268,967 

118,587,808 

128,898,928 

10.429.048 

16,216,822 

16,191.679 

77,614,418 

121,714.263 

129,690,723 

8,444.468 

8.956,941 

2,944,017 

18,098,852 

20,904,766 

15,973,248 

162,016.989 

187,482,809 

182,161,819 

726,078,879 

868,484,351 

842,516,503 

86,083,596 

41,322,034 

38,836,445 

186,957.922 

101,910,444 

152,072,567 

2.189,310 

2,504,053 

3,046,110 

5,204,21 1 

6.181,030 

7,488,852 

30,678,107 

35,840,623 

87,761,012 

91,290,424 

106,225,904 

116,406,663 

14,048,044 

15,531,943 

16,860,329 

70,798,685 

73,706.282 

80,147,212 


ribs. 495,794,794 
\yds. 2,264,994,899 

187,610,496 
680,056,828 
8,391,982 
841,761 
2,840,336 
745,391 
4,864,183 


lbs 


1,859,114 


fibs. 645,860,855 
GRAND TOTAL i yds. 2,945,051,727 
[doz. 1,587,152 


570,722,200 

2,641,654,065 

147,466,140 

755,801,981 

3,703,737 

930,523 

4,718,435 

1,481,708 

6,208,320 

3,830,265 

736,649,097 

3,397.456,046 

2,412,231 


587,786,728 

2,772.980,036 

152,872.906 

797,878.975 

5,117,609 

1,291.026 

5,304,435 

1,648,066 

5,673,448 

4,676,151 

761,431,277 

3,570,859.011 

2,939.091 


(Compiled in the Office of the Divector-Gencyal of Commercial Intelligence and 
StatUtics, India, Calcutta,) 
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COTTON TEXTILE IMPORTS INTO INDIA. 


{b'rom a report prepared by // A/. Senior Tradi C onnnissioiu r 

711 India P) 

Imports of Colton Yarns and Piece Goods into India during 
the half-year April i to September 30, ig36: — 

Cotton Yarns. — The total im])orts fell from IC), 976, 380 lbs. 
(Rs.173 lakhs') to 16,344,833 lbs. (Rs.138 lakhs). The share of the 
United Kingdom dropped from 4,773,105 lbs. (Rs.48! lakhs) to 
4,114,327 lbs. (Rs.4oi lakhs). Arrivals from Japan also dropped 
from 0,314,571 lbs. (RS.82J lakhs) to 8,025,007 lbs. (Rs.72 lakhs). 
Imports from China fell from 5,855,187 lbs. (Rs.4rx lakhs) to 
3,286,084 lbs. (Rs.25 lakhs). 

Grey Piece Goods {plain grey'). — The total im]Dorts fell slightly 
from 100,131,128 yards Rs.123 lakhs') to 06,500,270 yards (Rs.112 
lakhs). The fall was mainly borne by the United Kingdom, the 
imports whence dropped from 11,860,610 yards (Rs. 15 lakhs) to 
6,562,240 yards TRs. 10 lakhs). On the other hand, imports from 
Japan rose slightly m quantity from 88,053,568 yards to 
89,884,705 yards, but fell m value from Rs.107 lakhs to Rs. 102 
lakhs. 

Grey Piece Goods {bordered greys). — The total value of imports 
fell from 58,513,826 yards (Rs.83 lakhs) to 53,819,503 yards 
Rs.75 lakhs). The United Kingdom share fell from 33,544,616 
yards (Rs.55 lakhs) to 23,461,006 yards (Rs.4oi lakhs) while that 
of Japan advanced from 24,969,210 yards (Rs.28 lakhs) to 
30,354,587 yards (Rs.3S lakhs). 

TVhite Piece Goods {bleached). — The aggregate imports again 
receded from 137,800,955 yards fRs.257 lakhs) to 108,722,851 
yards CRs.215 lakhs). Imports from Lancashire again fell from 
106,886,093 yards fRs.207 lakhs) to 78,817,249 yards (Rs.162 
lakhs). Arrivals from Japan were slightly reduced from 28,467,441 
yards (Rs.40 lakhs) to 26,412,049 yards (Rs.39 lakhs). Imports 
from Switzerland expanded considerably from 1,175,993 yards 
(Rs.5j lakhs) to 2,537,390 yards (Rs.gJ lakhs). Arrivals from 
Holland also rose from 745,638 yards (Rs.2 lakhs) to 841,852 
yards (Rs.2. 3 lakhs). 

Printed Piece Goods. — The total imports fell from 111,287,601 
yards (Rs.i68 lakhs) to 99,740,008 yards (Rs.153 lakhs). Here 
again, almost the entire loss was borne by the United Kingdom, 
whose imports fell from 36,852,748 yards (Rs.8i lakhs) to 
25^65,301 yards (RS.55J lakhs). On the other hand, arrivals from 
Japan rose from 74,358,184 yards (Rs.87 lakhs) to 74,558,420 
yards (Rs.98 lakhs). 

Dyed Piece Goods. — The aggregate trade declined from 
54,003,287 yards (Rs.125 lakhs) to 42,735,481 yards (Rs.157 
lakhs). Imports from the United Kingdom dropped from 
41,765,847 yards (Rs.105 lakhs) to 33,519,062 yards (Rs.Sgl 
lakhs). Arrivals from Japan were also reduced from 10,596,716 
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yardb ^Rs.^l lakhs') to 7,123,378 yards (Rs. ri-, lakhs). On the 
other hand, imports from Switzerland rose from 920,314 yaicls 
(Rs.3 lakhs) to 1,497,384 yards CRS.4I lakhs). 

\Vo 7 'c ;7 C ol anted Piece Coods . — Here again, there has been a 
sliiinkagc of the total trade from 16,063,935 yards ('Rs.37 lakhs) 
to yards (Rs.i8^ lakhs) The llTiited Kingdom share 

fell from 4,655,706 yards (RS.T3I lakhs) to 1,830,575 yards (Rs./ 
lakhs). Imports from Jai)an dropped Irom 1 1 , 1 1^3, 3 38' yards (Rs 22 
lakhs) to 5,124,921 yards (Rs.ii lakhs). 

Penis '. — The total trade rose from Rs.36 lakhs to Rs.46 lakhs, 
mainly due to an expansion of Japanese shipments of fents of all 
kinds, from Rs.2qI> lakhs to Rs.39^ lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom rose from Rs. 3] "lakhs to Rs.5 lakhs, while 
arrivals from the U.S.A. fell from Rs.3 lakhs to Rs. lakhs. 

Cotton Sewing Thread . — The total imports advanced from 
934,631 lbs. valued at Rs.24 lakhs to 1,232,646 lbs. valued at 
Rs,27 lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom rose from 
744,116 lbs. (Rs.2o lakhs) to 876,283 lbs. (Rs.22 lakhs). Imports 
from '‘other countries’" also advanced from 190,515 lbs. (RS.4I 
lakhs) to 366,363 lbs. (Rs.?! lakhs). 



A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

“ JPJT'e art sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE^ a weekly New York pvblication, con^ 
taining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also contains 
much us^ul siaiisiical material as well as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems* A subscription 
blank is enclosed therein,** 

Progressive cotton and textile men increasingly appreciate and feel a need for 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE Your advertising message in its columns will reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used by the textile industry. 

Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for advertising rates. 



95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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U.S.A. 


AWKRICAN COTTON CONSUMPTION, OCTOBEii 31, 1930, 
WITH COAIPARISONS 

(Exclusive of liiitcrs) 


5 -year 
averaKe, 
1931 
to 


Pet < (Mil. 

this 
year 
IS of 


Month 

1913 14 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

J 935-36* 

1930-37 

1935-30 

average 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Per cent. 

August 

432,350 

404,497 

588,902 

418,941 

408,325 

574,280 

449,139 

127-9 

September 

442,435 

492,742 

499,482 

294,690 

450,647 

029,727 

440,380 

143-0 

October 

511,923 

501,803 

504,066 

523,032 

552,840 

646,499 

508,569 

127-1 

Total, 3 months 

1,386,708 1,399,132 

1,592,439 

1,236,669 1,411,812 

1,850,515 

1,398,088 

132-4 

November 

456,356 

502,434 

475,247 

480,081 

512,312 

— 

479,000 

— 

December . . 

456,262 

440,439 

347,524 

417,344 

499,773 

— 

424,096 

— 

January 

517,299 

470,182 

508,021 

560,553 

590,484 

— 

510,793 

— 

February . . 

455,231 

441,203 

477,046 

480,339 

515,977 

— 

473,161 

— 

March 

493,354 

495,183 

544,870 

482,373 

550,041 

— • 

512,395 

— 

April 

499,046 

470,359 

512,594 

408,402 

576,762 

. — 

478,920 

— 

May 

466,744 

620,561 

519,299 

470,412 

530,804 

. — 

404,708 

— 

Tunc 

446,145 

697,261 

363,202 

383,082 

555,449 

— 

464,532 

— 

July 

448,333 

600,641 

359,051 

390,712 

607,056 

— 

447,385 

— 

Total, 12 months 5,026,078 0,137,395 
* Subject to slight rovisioxis. 

5,700,253 

5,300,867 6,351,100 

— 

5,683,138 

- 


EXPORTS OF .aiERlCAN COTTON, AUGUST 1 TO NOVEMBER 6, J936, 
WITH COMPARISONS 


{Compiled from Government and commercial reports) 

Per ecu t. 
this year 



Aug. 1 to 

Aug. 1 to 

Aug. 1 to 

Aug. 1 to 

Aug. 1 to 

4 -year 

is of 


Nov, 7, 

Nov. 10, 

Nov. 9, 

Nov. 8, 

Nov. 6, 

average 

4 -year 

To— 

1913 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1930 

1932-35 

average 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Per cent. 

Great Britain 

.. 1,091,064 

473,031 

205,201 

429,311 

364,985 

381,040 

95 -8 

France 

510,633 

366,358 

146,868 

184,021 

318,793 

261,084 

122-1 

Germany 

920,740 

553,549 

176,927 

213,271 

273,192 

406,350 

67-2 

Italy .. 

124,487 

263,981 

130,294 

125,053 

84,074 

187,536 

44-8 

Japan 

79,316 

010,852 

560,081 

417,080 

477,045 

510,109 

03-5 

Spain . . 

89,758 

90,058 

79,557 

00,453 

— 

83,471 

— 

Belgium 

69,044 

48,899 

23,143 

43,044 

46,400 

44,242 

105-0 

Canada 

8,304* 

50,030 

02,000 

46,454 

62,006 

52,151 

118-9 

Other countries 

104,. 522 

277,984 

183,433 

167,419 

171,069 

210,864 

81-4 

Total .. 

. . 2,997,874 

2,777,351 

1,567,504 

1,680,106 

1,798,230 

2,136,940 

84-1 


* August 1 to Sci'tomber 30. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Equivalent 5001b. bales) 


Month 

1928-29 

1920-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1930-37 

August 

. , 18,759 

20,286 

7,673 

5,667 

6,398 

11,387 

7,871 

4,700 

5,557 

September 

, . 16,297 

17,484 

7,915 

7,096 

6,823 

8,967 

4,512 

5,559 

5,910 

October 

. . 20,057 

20,107 

9,429 

6,598 

7,858 

9,526 

10,332 

6,420 

5,977 

November 

. . 17,858 

18,263 

8,980 

6,609 

7,908 

8,990 

8,477 

5,222 


December 

. . 18,003 

17,976 

10,134 

6,509 

6,645 

6,150 

6,801 

5,522 



January . . 

. . 22,325 

10,646 

7,782 

6,611 

5,998 

10,227 

8,745 

6,578 



February . . 

. . 19,546 

17,036 

8,377 

0,655 

0,253 

9,281 

7,004 

6,560 



March ’ . . 

. . 20,516 

15,826 

8,774 

8,263 

7,212 

10,706 

0,904 

4,989 




. . 20,159 

18,156 

9,703 

6,427 

6,217 

8,552 

6,794 

6,798 

— 

May 

. . 20,484 

15,047 

8,630 

6,908 

0,319 

7,380 

5,625 

5,182 

— 

June 

. . 18,046 

13,278 

8,898 

6,026 

9,040 

6,284 

4,519 

5,297 

— 

July 

. . 20,343 

11,761 

7,740 

6,085 

9,634 

0,006 

4,605 

6,149 

— 

Total 

.. 232,392 

205,765 

104,095 

79,464 

88,805 

103,456 

82,249 

66,982 

— 
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Cotton Ginners 
who are anxious 
to reduce labour 
costs and obtain 
greater certainty 
of operation 
should write for 
this comprehen- 
sive catalogue. 


This new and interesting 
catalogue illustrates and 
describes ginning machinery 
for all types and varieties of 
seed cotton, together with 
the latest cleaning and pneu- 
matic conveying methods. 

Particular attention is called 
to Platt’s new Ball and Roller 
Bearing Single Action Knife 
Gin. This is proving 
wonderfully economical in 
operation, in power saving, 
and in smooth running. 


PLATT Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


BAYARJ)U76 
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English Spindles Board Census 


The results of the hrst inquiry by the Spindles Board under the 
Cotton Spuming Industr}^ Act of last year arc summarized in a 
statement issiiccl by Mr. F. S. Towle, manager and secretary of the 
Board. 

The total number of col ton-spinning spindles in Great Britain 
on September 14, IQ36, was 40,501.414, of which 2Q,45g,37Q were 
mule spindles and 11,042,035 ring s])indles. Taking two ring 
spindles as the equivalent of three mule spindles, the productive 
capacity of the cotton-spinning industry in Gfeat Britain was, 
therefore, 46,022,431 mule equivalent spindles. 

Yarns spun from American-type cotton represented about 7=; iier 
cent, of the total output of cotton yarn, and yarns spun from 
Egyptian-type cotton represented about 25 per cent. 

The spinning industr}^ as a whole was operating during the six 
months ending September 14, IQ36, at about 77 per cent, of full 
time. It is estimated that the industry contained nearly 10, c;oo,ooo 
mule equivalent spindles more than were required for the pro- 
duction, with full-time operation, of the yam actually spun. Four 
million more equivalent spindles were in mills that had been 
stopped during the whole of the six months. 

Spindt.e Capacity and AcTivn\ . 

The mule equivalent spindles in idace on Seiitembcr 14, 
were contained in 581 separate mills. The five principal spinning 
districts — Bolton, Oldham, Royton, Rochdale, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne — each containing more than 3,^00,000 mule equivalent 
spindles, together accounted for 6t.6 per cent, of the total. Mills 
outside Lancashire including Stockfiort. Glosson Yorkshire, and 
Scotland*) accounted for ^,878,400 mule equivalent spindles, or 
8.4 per cent, of the total. There were, throughout the industry, 
2.7 mule spindles to every ring spindle. 

The average number of spindle-hours worked ner spindle in 
])lace was 883 — 86 <5 on mule spindles and Q32 on ring spindles. A 
mill working full time during the six months would have run 
approximately 1,152 hours, after allowing for holidays. Thus, 
the average number of liours worked per spindle represents about 
77 per cent, of full-time operation. 

Mills to the number of 240, containing 2T , >^00,000 mule equiva- 
lent spindles, or 47 per cent, of the total number of spindles in the 
industry, were running at more than go ])er cent, of full lime; 
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160 mills, with n, 200, 000 nuilc equivalent spindles, or nearlv 2g 
[xr cent, of the total, were runninti between 70 ])er cent, and go ])er 
cent, of capacity, 51 mills, with z|, 1500,000 mule equivalent spindles, 
were running between 50 per cent, and 70 ncr cfnt. of capacitv; 
and 43 mills, with 2,400,000 mule equivalent spindles, were 
runnine at less than So per cent, of cajjacity. These figures do 
not mclucle completely slo])])ed mills or mills which made incom- 
plete returns. 

UNusni) Capacity. 

During the six months ended September 14, 6,200,000 mule 
(‘quivaleul spindles were completely idle. Of these 4,000,000 were 
in 76 mills which did not run at all during the half-year; in other 
words, 8.6 per cent, of the total number of spindles were in closed 
mills. 

The proportion of spindles in closed mills was especially large 
in Oldham, where there were T2 closed mills out of Q2 in the district, 
and in Rochdale, where 12 mills out of =54 were closed. In Stock- 
port and in Scotland there were no closed mills; Leigh, Holhnwood 
and Wigan each had only one closed mill. 

In order to find out how far the total number of spindles in the 
industry exceeds the number required, on a full-time basis, to spin 
the yarn actually produced, account must be taken not only of 
stopped spindles but also of spindles running short time. The 
total number of hours not worked, in mills running short time 
during the six months covered bv the inquiry’-, was equivalent to 
the complete stoppage for six months of rather more than 6.400,000 
mule equivalent spindles. This unused capacity represented 14. i 
per cent, of tlic total mule equivalent spindles in place. 

The total unused capacity of the industry during the six 
months was, therefore, as follows: — 

Million mule 
equivalent 
spindles 

Completelv closed mills . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 0 

Completely stopped spindles in runnini> iiiills . . 2-2 

Spindle hours unused on running spindles . .. 4-2 

Altogether tb^" unused capacity of the industry amounted to 
10,400,000 mule equivalent spindles, or 23 per cent, of the total 
spindles in place. 

In the American section and in the^ coarse class a greater pro- 
portion of the unused capacity in running mills consisted of com- 
pletely stopped spindles than in the Egyptian section or in the 
medium and fine classes. 

In 1034 Colwyn Committee report estimated that early in 
that year the industry contained 13,500,000 mule equivalent 
spindles more than were needed for full-time working. Thus 
during the last two and a half years the unused capacit}^ of the 
industry appears to have been reduced by about 3,000.000 mule 
equivalent spindles. In the same period the number of spindles 
in place has fallen by about 6,000,000. The difference between 
this figure and the decline in unused capacitv ma3^ be largely 
accounted for by tlic trend towards the production of coarser 
counts, which has increased the average weight produced per 
spindle 
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In the last two uid a half years the character of the unused 
capacity has ehanged, the reduction of unused capacity is ])artly 
dtlnbutalile to the rccluction in the number of closed mills, while 
MIC unused capacity in running mills has slightly increased 


BRITISH YARN PRICE SCHEME FOR DOUBLED 

YARNS 


A price-mainte nance scheme for doubled yarns was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting lecenlly held in Manchester under the chair- 
manship of Mr W M Wiggins, President of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations Represented at the 
meeting were hrms in all pa its of the Bntish Isles The scheme 
itself IS similar to the one prepared for the fine spinners (now 
awaiting a sufficient maiority to become legal), and covers the 
plain doubling section of the traeie, including counts up to 50’s in 
twofolel and threefold yarns 

The scheme requires a QO per cent majonty of the spindleage 
before it can come into force Sub-committees aie to set to work 
preparing schemes for other types of doubled yarns which will 
eventually be put before the trade 


MEDIUM COUNTS COTTON YARN AGREEMENT IN 
LANCASHIRE. 


A legally binding price agreement for the medium Amencan 
mule spinning section of the Lancashire cotton industry, covering 
50 mills, has now been signed At a meeting in Manchester on 
December 22, presided over by Mr Frank Platt, of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, the necessary resolutions were adopted The 
agreement came into effect on December 23 and will continue for 
two years Under it prices will be advanced by a sum of between 
|d to M a pound, according to counts The position now is 
that 12,500,000 spindles in the American mule spinning section, 
covering two types of production, come within the scope of the new 
agreement and the coarse counts agreement, in both of which there 
are reciprocal clauses 


™ bale opener 

Made of the best steel obtainable for opening bales, accurately tempered so as to last 
Will open hard or soft bales equally well Cuts the hoops clean in two. Does not 
leave any pieces of the hoop in the mixing. 



TO BE HAD FROM THE SOLE MAKERS— Price on Application 

GRIERSON BROS. LTD. 

LA NCASHIRE 
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Lancashire and the Indian Trade. 


The following is exti acted from the recently published Report 
on Economic and Commercial Conditions in India h} Sir Ihomas 
VI Ainscough, C B E , H M Senioi I lade Commissiom r in India 
and Ceylon The full loport, price -js Od , has been ])ublished 
the De])artmcnt of Overseas trade, and may lie obtained from 
H M Stationery Office The remarks quoted aie in tlie nature of 
a general forecast of the trend of affairs in India 
GrNTERAL Forecast (June, 1036) 

1 he issue of the Government of India notification reducing, v^ith 
effect from June 2^;, the duties on all United Kingdom cotton piece 
goods ("with the exception of printed fabrics) from 2 S to 20 per 
cent in accordance with the recommendations of the Special Tariff 
Board brings belated relief to a situation which, owing to uncer- 
tainty, was rapidly deteriorating The total imports of Lanca- 
shire goods had fallen in IQSS’S^ to 440 million yards Owing to 
the uncertainty with regard to the future fiscal position, bu> ers have 
for months been holding back with the result that the imports 
during April and May declined by a further Rs 64 lakhs even com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year The reduction 
of duties will now remove this hesitation and, fortunately, the 
announcement has been made before the main buying season of the 
3/ear for December- January-February shipment opens 

The first effect of the new duties will be to encourage the 
numerous importers and dealers, who have for years steadily 
sustained losses in the Lancashire trade and who were on the point 
of abandoning it altogether, to restock their established qualities 
and endeavour to recoup some of their losses This should give a 
stimulus to the trade during the next twelve months, although it is 
likely that the major portion of the 5 per cent concebSion will be 
retained by the dealer in order to improve his margin of profit 
and will not be passed on to the consumer In the second place, 
the fiscal reduction will increase the differential margin zts-a-zts 
Japanese goods to 30 per cent , and should divert a ceitam amount 
of trade from Japan to Lancashire This advantage will, of course, 
entirely depend on the outcome of the negotiations, which opened 
in July, for a revision of the Indo- Japanese Protocol of 1934 If 
the existing quota and category arrangements aie continued and 
made more effective and if to the quota arc added Japanese fents, 
artificial silk goods and made-up goods, then the additional 
advantage may be a very real one 

These two factors may involve an addition to the United King- 
dom trade of 80 to 1 00 million yards within the next year After 
this first expansion, however, it is doubtful whether imports can 
be maintained at more than, say, -^150 to 500 million yards per 
annum unless there is a very material increase in the prosperity 
and resulting purchasing power of the Indian consumer In view 
of the rapid increase in volume and improvement in quality and 
range of Indian mill production, compietent observers in India hold 
the view that the reduction to 20 per cent is quite inadequate to 
stimulate any appreciable permanent increase in India’s con- 
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sumption of Lancashire piece goods. The view, however, is widely 
held that a reduction to 15 per cent, would give a definite fillip 
to such styles as fine bleached goods, prints and dyed and woven 
coloured goods which are, so far, not produced in considerable 
quantities in India and which have been either partially or wholly 
excluded by the high tariff of 25 per cent. 

Lancashire imports are being driven from the Indian market 
by substitution of Indian and Japanese goods, owing to the fact 
that their landed price is above the purchasing power of the Indian 
consumer. Any relief can, therefore, only be obtained either from 
a reduction in their cost (by reason either of a revolution in Lanca- 
shire methods of production or a reduction of the import duty to 
15 per cent.) or from a very pronounced increase in the income of 
the consumer as a result of a return of agriculturial prosperity. 


THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY AND STATUTORY 
CONTROL SCHEMES. 


A fully representative meeting of the Joint Committee of Cotton 
Trade Organizations, held recently in Manchester, unanimously 
decided that proposals for statutory authority to be given to 
schemes approved by an adequate majority in each section of the 
cotton industry should be prepared by the Joint Committee of 
Cotton Trade Organizations. 

The discussion showed that opinion in all sections of the 
industry is turning strongly towards some form of internal control 
based on legislation. 

Several speakers emphasized the contrast between the condition 
of the cotton iridustry and other British industries which are 
gradually returning to prosperity as a result of Government inter- 
vention. ^ It was pointed out that although the cotton industry of 
Great Britain still employs more than 400,000 people and provides 
the country's largest export trade it has not benefited so much as 
other industries from the trade negotiations which the Government 
has conducted during the last few years. On the contrary, 
countries which were formerly large customers for Lancashire goods 
are now establishing their own textile industries owing tO' the restric- 
tion of their market in the United Kingdom. 

It was suggested that there was no reason why the cotton 
industry should not obtain a return for its products which would 
provide fair remuneration for labour and capital and offer more 
attractive prospects than now exist for those entering the industry. 

Emphasis was laid on the necessity of retaining, and wherever 
possible expanding, over^as niarkets, but it was agreed that before 
this could be done stability within the industry was essential. 

After hearing the views of spokesmen from each section of the 
industry the meeting instructed the Joint Committee Executive to 
consult the various sectional organizations with a view to preparine* 
proposals which should be submitted to the Government on behalf 
of the industry as a whole. 
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WAGES AND HOURS AGREEMENTS IN THE 
BELGIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


According to the November, 1936, issue of the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, it has been agreed that, in the East and West 
Flanders and the Verviers areas of Belgium the minimum daily 
wage of adult male textile workers should be 30 francs for eight 
hours’ work. Increases were granted, in East and West Flanders, 
of 1 5 per cent, to lower-paid time workers and 6 per cent, to all other 
workers, and, in the Verviers area, of Q per cent, to all workers. 
Decision on the question of the shorter working week was deferred 
pending the introduction of legislation. 


The Forty-hour Week in France. 


F ive further Decrees in application of the Forty-hour Week 
Act were issued in France on November 17, 1936. The new 
measures concern the building industry, public works, and 
the manufacture of building materials; the textile trade; under- 
ground work in iron mines; surface work in iron mines; and 
bakeries in the Department of Seine-et-Marne. The substance of 
the Decree relating to the Textile Industries is given below : — 

Textile Industries. 

The second Decree applies tO' the whole of the textile industry 
and covers all undertakings or parts of undertakings in which the 
following industries are carried out : spinning of flax, hemp, jute 
and rope work ; weaving of cloth ; cotton trades, woollen trades, silk 
industry; bleaching, conditioning, dyeing and printing of yarns 
and tissues; hosiery factories, factories manufacturing lace, gimp, 
embroidery, light tissues, etc., manufacture of trimmings, ribbons, 
etc. ; ill-de&ned textile industries. The provisions of the Decree 
also apply to workshops attached to the above-mentioned establish- 
ments. 

Limitation of hours. The undertakings or parts of undertakings 
to which the provisions of the Decree apply may choose between the 
following methods of limiting hours : (i) limitation of actual time 
worked to eight hours in the day for fi.ve days in the week, with no 
work on either Saturday or Sunday ; (2) limitation of actual time 
worked to six hours forty minutes on each week-day ; (3) unequal 
distribution of the forty hours over the different days of the week 
with a view tO' establishing a Saturday half-holiday, provided not 
more than eight hours are worked on any one day. 

When work is organized in successive shifts, the work of each 
shift will be continuous, except in so far as it is interrupted by 
breaks for rest. Nevertheless, in the net, gimp, and lace industries 
permission to organize shifts working discontinuously may be 
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granted 1)} the lacloi} insi)LCloi when the employers’ and workers’ 
orgam/ations ague to apply lor such exemptions. 

Ill case of woik winch must by icason of its natuic continue day 
and night duiing the whole week without interruption, weekly hours 
may avciage iorty-two, the ])enod of calculation being twelve 
wc'cks, provided that not more than eight liouis aio worked on any 
one da) , and that each worker icceivcs a weekly rest period ol at 
least twenty-four consecutive hours. 

For the stall of dcpaitmcnts in winch woik, although not 
necessarily continuous, depends technically on services where work 
IS necessarily continuous, the actual time worked may be limited to 
eight hours "for live days a week, with no work on one day during 
the week. 

'Recovery oj tune lost. The Deciec permits the making up of 
time lost as follows — 

{a) fn case of collective stoppage due to accidental causes of 
jorce ma'jeiire (accidents to plant, failure of driving power, bad 
weather, general shortage of materials or means of transport, 
catastrophies ; the working of longer hours to make up time lost may 
not lead to an increase oi more than one hour a clay, except where 
special permission is granted by the factoiy inspector for a maxi- 
mum prolongation of two hours : 

{b) Industries which can show that they have slack periods of 
work at certain times of die year as a result of the special con- 
ditions in which they work may be authorized to make up for lime 
thus lost up to a maximum of lOO hours a year and one hour a day, 
by Ministerial Order issued after consultation with the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations concerned, including the national occupa- 
tional organizations concerned; in case of exceptional prolonged 
unemployment in an occupational group, the factory inspector may 
suspend the right to make up time lost for this group : 

(c:) In undertakings where the usual working time-table includes, 
m addition to the weekly rest day, a day or half-day of rest, the 
workers may be emplo^yed on this day or half-day in compensation 
tor time lost by reason of a public holiday, provided that this does 
not increase the hours worked to over 40 in the week 

Penna 7 tent cxcinftions Permanent exemptions permitting the 
daily hours of the whole undertaking to exceed the general limits 
defined above aic also provided These apply to the following 
types of work (0 w^ork of persons specially employed in con- 
nection with ovens, stoves, drying rooms, or boilers other than 
those used for generating power and in the heating of tubs and 
vats, provided that this work is really preparatory or accessory, 
and does not constitute the mam work of the undertaking , work of 
mechanics, electricians and stokers employed in connection with 
the power supply, lighting and heating, the maintenance of lifting 
apparatus and the water supply and internal railways (maximum, 
I J hours, or 2 hours in case of firemen or steam machinery); (2) 
oiling the mam shafting (maximum, 2 hours) ; (3) cleaning 
machinery, frames and other production plant (maximum, i hour 
or hours for machinery and frames specified by a Ministerial 
Order issued after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned ; (4) cleaning frames in connection with the 
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bpimniig ol flax, hemp, jute, ramie, and substitutes lor these, 
deaning of self-acting mules in cotton spinning (maximum, d 
hours), (5) oiling of self-acting mules in wool spinning (maximum", 
1 5 minutes) , 

[ 6 ) Work of foremen, charge hands, and workers employed 
specially in the repairing or regulation of fianics, in cider to com- 
plete the repair or regulation of a frame, piovided that such work 
can be earned out during the duration of the exemption ^maximum, 
\ hour) ; (7) oiling of automatic spinning frames in the spinning of 
jute (maximum, 2 hours, subject to compensatory rest) ; (S') work of 
persons engaged in operations dependent upon technical reactions 
which cannot be stopped at will, when it has not been possible to 
complete them within the period fixed by regulation on account 
of exceptional circumstances (maximum, 2 hours) , (q) work done to 
load or unload cars, ships, aeroplanes or Ionics within the stipulated 
penod, m cases where such exemption is necessary and sufficient to 
permit work to be finished within the period (maximum, 2 liouis, 
subject to compensatory rest) ; (10) work of stafl engaged in watch- 
keeping and supervision and of fire alarm services (maximum, 
4 hours, provided the total week worked does not exceed 56 hours) , 

(ii) Work of staff engaged on permanent ways connecting the 
undertaking with the mam or local railway system (maximum, 
2 hours); (12) work of persons employed in packing and dispatch- 
ing goods (maximum, i hour, subject to compensatory lest); (13) 
work of drivers of motor or horse vehicles, delivery men, store- 
keepers (maximum, i hour, or i ] hours foi drivers of horse vehicles , 
this maximum may be increased by hours if the dinner period is 
counted as working time) ; (14) work of persons engaged in medical 
services or in charge of mothers’ nursing rooms and other institu- 
tions established for the staffs of undertakings and their families 
(maximum, i hour); (15) timekeepers, office boys and similar 
employees, cleaners or premises (maximum, i hour). 

These exemptions apply only to adult men, except those given 
under (3), (4), (5), (14) and (15), which may also apply to adult 
women. 

T emporary exemptions. The Decree provides also for tempo- 
rary exemptions, as follows: (^) urgent work, the immediate 
execution of which is necessary to prevent imminent accidents, to 
organize safety measures or to make good accidents to the material, 
plant or building of the undertaking- (no limit for one day, which 
may be chosen by the head of the undertaking, 2 hours on sub- 
sequent days) , {^b') work done in the interests of national safety 
or defence, or of a public service, on receipt of a Government Order 
recognizing the necessity of such work( maximum to be fixed in each 
case); (r) urgent work in the event of extraordinary’- pressure ol 
business (maximum, 75 hours a year provided not more than one 
extra hour is worked on any one day). In case of exceptional pro- 
longed employment in an occupational group, the Munster of 
Labour may suspend, in whole or in pari, the right to make up time 
lost under (c). 

The extra hours worked under exemptions {b') and (c) above 
are to be considered overtime and paid at increased rates , the rate 
of overtime under (b) will be established by agreement between the 
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Minister of Labour and the Minister requiring the work tO' be done, 
account being taken of collective agreements and customary 
practice. The rate of overtime under {c) may not be less than time 
and quarter. 

The provisions of this Decree come into force on January i, 

Extension of f resent regulations. The present regulations may 
be extended in respect of industries which show that they cannot 
apply one or several provisions of the Decree within the period 
prescribed. Such prolongation may be granted by order of the 
Minister of Labour and supplementary and different periods of 
extension may be arranged to cover the various branches included 
in an application for an extension. The duration of the irst 
exemption may not exceed three months but it may be extended 
up to a maximum of six months; in no case, however, may suc- 
cessive periods of exemption exceed two- years in all. 


The German Four Year Plan for 
the Textile Industry. 

T he following article, which throws light upon Germany's 
imports of textile raw materials, is reprinted from Ham- 
bur gisches WeltTWirtschafts - Archiv\ — 

Two years have now elapsed since the announcement of the 
New Plan. During that time Germany has found it necessa^ 
to purchase her raw materials for the most part from those countries 
that were prepared to take German products in exchange. This 
necessity has given rise to changes in her buying markets, some- 
times even on an unusually large scale. The replacing of her North 
American cotton suppliers by Brazil, Argentina and Turkey, the 
shifting of her wool purchases from Australia and New Zealand to 
Argentina and South Africa are but examples of this. Trade 
relations, once broken off, are not easy tO' resume, because of the 
adaptability of the new provider countries to their newly acquired 
markets. Thus, for instance, Turkey’s cotton cultivation is about 
to be thoroughly reorganized, cotton being an important compensa- 
tion article in her trade with Germany — and it is an interesting fact 
that a group of German experts have taken up the growing of cotton 
in South Anatolia, Such a change in the direction of commercial 
traffic followed by such an exploitation of production, which at the 
same time means increased market capacity, can no' longer be 
rescinded, even if the^ cotton-producing countries undertake a 
complete revision of their previous policy. 

Then again, the problem of raw material supply is the central 
problem of Germany’s general economic planning. The improve- 
ment in German industry that resulted in a reduction of unemploy- 
ment to the tune of five millions, has caused an extraordinary strain 
on her stock of foreign exchange and her foreign exchange revenues 
owing to the necessary extra purchases of foreign raw materials. 
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“ It is therefore the duty of the National-Socialist leaders of the 
State and industry to subject to a thorough investigation what raw 
materials, fuels, etc., can be produced in Germany. The foreign 
exchange that can then be saved by that means shall in future 
serve as an extra security for the nourishment of the people and the 
purchase of those materials which can under nO' circumstances be 
produced in the country itself. 

In four 3^ears from now Germany must be entirely independent 
of foreign countries for all those materials which she herself can in 
any way produce, by German capability, by chemistry, 
machine industry and mining.'* 

That is the directive principle of the Fiihrer in his proclamation 
at the Party Congress at Nuremburg. 

The new Four Year Plan thus announced faces Germany’s 
textile industry with particularly difficult tasks. For nearly go 
per cent, of her raw material requirements in this branch she is 
dependent on foreign countries, and this raw material import con- 
stitutes in Germany’s total imports one of the chief passive items 
of the foreign trade balance sheet. Of Germany’s total imports 
in 1935 textile raw materials alone were 24 per cent, ad valorem, 
and 45 -S cent, ad valorem of the total raw materials imported. 
But during the last few years, in spite of these figures, there has 
been a considerable easing off, as is proved by the following 
table : — 


Year 

Import surplus 
of important 
raw materials 

of which were 
spinning materials 

Percentage 
of spinning 
materials 

1931 .. 

. . 972 millions of RM. 

504 millions of RM. 

45-5% 

1933 .. 

. . b043 

566 „ „ 

42-5% 

1934 .. 

. . 1,425 

606 

54-3% 

1935 .. 

.. 1,418 

645 

63-6% 


The decline in the share taken by spinning materials in the 
total import surplus of raw materials may be attributed mainly to 
increased textile raw material production in Germany. Valuable 
as this fact is in itself, adequate self-sufficiency in raw materials 
will never be attained by extension of Germany’s natural raw 
material basis — say by increased flax-growing or the keeping of 
more sheep. As regards the textile trade the main importance 
in the fulfilment of the Four Year Plan will have to be attached to 
the production of artificial raw materials, whereby the chief aim 
must be to- produce no ** substitute” raw materials, but new ” 
raw materials at least as good as the old one. The experience 
gained in the manufacture of rayon will be of great assistance to 
the German textile trade in this respect. As long as rayon had 
to be regarded as a substitute for pure natural silk it could, only be 
looked upon as a stop-gap ; only after gradual improvement to the 
present degree of perfection could it be regarded as an independent 
product of equal value, capable of competing successfully in the 
world’s markets along with wool and cotton. To-day Germany 
again ranks fourth among the nations of the world as a producer 
of artificial fibre, after having dropped from first to fifth place 
between 1913 and 1933. The following figures show the present 
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btcitc of her own production 

of spinning 

material, 

Doth natural and 

artificial : — 

I9:i3 

1034 

1935 

1936 

Wool production 

1 1 

(Xn 1,000 tons) 

L”) l()-5 

(fstinmtc'cl) 

Idax production 

.M 

5-4 

15*0 

40-0 

llemp production 

0-2 

0-4 

2*0 

7 0 

Krtitiual silk production 

34*0 

12-9 

46 

— 

Staple fibre prod Uw lion 

• 

7-2 

15-0 

— 


Wc see that in Germany there is a considerable increase in the 
prociuction of natural spinning materials, but it is limited by the 
available exploitation areas. The increase in flax and hemn 
growing and in the number of sheep has, however, had a beneficial 
effect on the import side of our tracle balance. On the other hand, 
the production of artificial fibre is not so narrowly restricted. 

Tlie following table shows how greatly Germany’s foreign trade 
IS affected by her own production of spinning materials; — 


IMPORTS BY GKRIMANY ON TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS 


Siiinnin^^ nuitorial 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Jan -June, 
1936 

('otton (total) 

434-35 

(In 1,000 tons) 
322-68 310-08 

i;h-41 

Kc<^,pt .. 

40-61 

44*9 

39-27 

16-04 

Belgian Congo 

3-00 

4-6 

5-22 

2-02 

British India .. 

37-16 

35-2 

27-89 

16-00 

China . . 

3-25 

0-5 

3-79 

2*41 

Persia . . 

1-97 

6-31 

5-19 

1-57 

Turkey 

0-63 

5-80 

15-23 

31-73 

Argentina 

5-50 

6-82 

14-40 

3-92 

Brazil . . 

— 

8-41 

82*37 

12-58 

Peru 

10-10 

11-42 

25-15 

5-52 

U.SA 

326-25 

193-50 

74-96 

52-27 

Sheep’s wool (total) 

158-86 

145-68 

123-96 

67-46 

British South Africa . . 

25-23 

20-56 

33*49 

17*73 

Argentina 

19-73 

20-57 

26*85 

14-05 

Uruguay 

11-67 

10-32 

7-90 

3-23 

Australia 

63-00 

44-89 

16-58 

7-83 

Now Zealand . . 

21 -20 

19-89 

2-46 

l-Sl 

Cotton wastcj( total) 

57* 76 

82-89 

67 -68 

45-20 

Bnlish South Ahic<i . . 

2-54 

7-05 

16-16 

5*03 

Russia , . 

3-52 

2-16 

2-48 

0*43 

British India . . 

2-77 

2-86 

4-47 

4-24 

China . . 

4-22 

3-50 

7-08 

3-13 

Japan . . 

3-70 

3-74 

5-78 

2-83 

U.S A. . . 

28-40 

29-90 

32-45 

24-88 

Flax (total) 

10-50 

J7-02 

13-48 

3-49 

Russia . . 

5-12 

10-62 

7-94 

0-01 

Hemp (total) 

13-57 

15-40 

22-22 

6-96 

Italy 

n-46 

11-47 

16-20 

5-07 

Turkey 

0-05 

0-29 

0-74 

0-55 

Jute, jute tow (total) . . 

125-40 

116-19 

127-58 

56-73 

British India . . 

124-00 

112-05 

124 02 

55*44 

Manila, hemp, tow (total) 

2*97 

3*67 

4-78 

2*32 

Philippine Islands 

2-64 

3*60 

4-65 

2-32 

Cocoanut fibre (coir) (total) 

0-64 

0-87 

0*61 

0*50 

Ceylon . . 

0-31 

0-42 

0-36 

0*26 

Agave fibre (total) 

46-96 

40-94 

55-22 

13-19 

British East Africa 

8-16 

4-17 

4*30 

0-60 

German l^ast Africa . . 

13-08 

13-26 

14-50 

4-91 

Portuguese East Africa 

3-96 

2-87 

4*81 

2-08 

Dutch Indies . . 

14-40 

13-28 

22-09 

2-98 

Mexico 

3*86 

4-17 

7-92 

0-36 
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The most striking: feature is the increase m imjiorts from 
Turkey, already referred to above, and from Brazil, Argentina and 
Peru In ig^S Biazil became Germany’s chief supplier of cotton, 
and in fact the young cotton-growing countries have come forward 
with a rush. Thus in 193 S the three South American states already 
delivered 40 per cent, of Germany’s total cotton requirements 
Their deliveries rose to fifteen times what they had bcTii in 19:53 
d'rue, the first half-year of 1936 shows a letiogradc tendency, 
mainly due to Brazil’s ban on deliveries thiough clearing, also tor 
the future. 

Australia and New Zealand now play but a modest ])art in the 
supplying of wool to Germany. In these countries the urge is 
increasing for an agreement with Germany on the lines of the 
German-South African agreement, which has home good fruit 
Such an agreement could be concluded the more easily as both 
countries are mainly of an agricultural character and therefore 
unusually capable of absorbing German industrial ])roducts, 
besides which the newly established Australian industry takes a 
great interest in the importation of German production articles, 
as was plainly expresscci in the recent reduction of the duty on 
such goods 

Concerning importation of cotton waste it must be said that 
during the past three years the quantities have remained fairly 
constant, though for these goods, too, there has been a change 
in the bu3ung countries. The chief provider continues to be the 
United States. 

Imports of Russian flax, which in 1933 were per cent, of the 
total imports, were in 1935 but very slight, and have drop])ed out 
altogether in 1936. 

Germany"’ s purchases of hemp, jute and coir have remained 
fairty con'itant during the last few years; nor has there been any 
material change in the supplier countries. 

Considering the important role played by the importation of 
snmning materials in German foreign trade, it will call for an 
enormous achievement to make Germany independent of foieign 
countries for her textile trade — as far as can be lustified 

It will l>e the task of the German spinning material trade, m 
collaboration with science and technology, to do its utmost to 
extend the national raw material basis to the limit of possibility 
during tlie four j^-ears at its disjjosal 


QUOTA CARTEL FORMED IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


cartel of all cotton-spinning mills (with the exception 
of the Egyptian section) was formed on December it, 1936, in 
Czecho-Slovakia. The present cartel is not a price cartel, but only 
a quota cartel. Subiect to the quota are both sales and deliveries. 

srnaller firms, all working cotton mills are members 
of this cartel, which is a voluntary one. Foundation of the cartel 
had been preceded by a voluntary sale restriction in form of a 
gentlemra s agreement.” This voluntary restriction of sales was 
observed by all cotton mills, including the Egyptian section. 
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Spinners of the Egyptian section arc for tlie time bcin^ workin^ir 
according to this scheme, although their cartel has not been as 
established 


Labour Regulations in Norway. 


The following is e\tractccl horn the December, IQ^6, issue of 
the of Labour Gazette \ — 

Hours of Woric. 

The new piovisions do not differ markedly from those hitherto 
in force, and retain 48 as the maximum weekly number of hours 
which may normally be worked As regards daily working time, 
however, the Act reduces the maximum from 81 to 8 hours, but 
provides that, where it is the rule to work less than 8 hours on 
certain days of the week, working time on the other days mav be 
correspondingly extended, the extension being limited to one hour 
a day. In undertakings with continuous processes, and in other 
specified cases, modifications of the normal working timo must, over 
stated periods of varving length, be equivalent to an average of 
48 hours a week. Workers whose attendance before and after 
normal working hours is essential for the running of the under- 
taking and those whose working time includes periods during which 
they are not actually working may have their hours extended to not 
more than 10 a day; this provision did not appear in the previous 
legislation When the daily working time exceeds 8 hours, it 
must be broken by one or two rest periods amounting in all to three- 
quarters of an hour ; but an agreement to shorten the aggregate rest 
period to half an hour may be sanctioned. fUnder the previous 
regulations, a mid-day pause of one hour was to be granted when 
working time exceeded 8 hours a day.) Each worker must be 
allowed a weekly rest period of at least 24 consecutive hours, to 
fall if possible on a Sunday or public holiday. Overtime may be 
worked in specified circumstances only, the maximum normally 
permissible for any one worker being to hours a week, subiect to an 
absolute maximum of ^o hours in four coiisecutive weeks. The 
rate of payment for overtime must be at least 2^ per cent, in excess 
of the usual wage rate. Work at night and on Sundays and public 
holidays is normally pennissible only in undertakings with con- 
tinuous processes and in other specified cases 

This section of the Act (dealing with the regulation of working 
hours) is not applicable to persons in positions of trust or authority 
to commercial travellers and representatives, or to persons employed 
in forestry, marine salvage, the entertainment and hotel and cater- 
ing industries, and educational establishments 
Employment of Children and Young Persons. 

The minimum age for the admission of children to employment 
in undertakings covered by the provision*^ of the xA.cl which relate to 
working hours is fixed at t 5 years, as compared with 14 years under 
the earlier legislation The special limitations hitherto imposed on 
the employment of young persons between T 4 and 16 years of age 
have Ix'en extended to those between i*; and 18 years of age: for 
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iiistancr, in general, they may not be employed on overtime, 
Sunday, or night work in industrial imdcitakings. 

Annual IIotidays wmr Pay. 

All workers who have been employed continuously m the same 
undertaking for at least six inontlis are to^ be granted annual 
holidays with pay. The duration of the holiday is to vary pro- 
portionately with the period of employment, on the basis of not less 
than 9 days’ holiday for a full year’s emjiloyment. For the iieriod 
of his holiday, the worker is to receive pay calculated according to 
(a) his regular wage or salary in respect of employment for the 
normal number of hours, or (b), except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement, his average earnings in respect of employment 
for the normal number of hours on a piece-work or other similar 
basis. The holiday period is to be fixed by the employer, and, as 
a rule, it must fall between May 1 5 and September i in each year. 

Dismissal Notices. 

Except as may be otherwise provided by written agreement 
between employers and workers, or by the works rules drawn up 
by the employer in consultation with representatives of the 
workers, the employment of a worker may not, in general, be 
terminated except by notice given by cither T)arty. The period of 
the notice is fixed at not loss than 14 days in the case of workers 
employed at time or piece rates, and at not less than one calendar 
month" in the case of workers who are remunerated on a monthly 
or ycarlv basis. Limited provision is also made for the payment 
of compensation in cases of unjustifiable dismissal. 

Other Provisions. 

The Act also contains provisions relating to other aspects of 
labour protection hitherto regulated by the Factory Act, toi^ : in 
particular, provisions respecting accident prevention and industrial 
hygiene, the establishment of workshop rules, the election in under- 
takings of workers’ representatives, etc Responsibility for ensur- 
ing the observance of the Act is vested in the existing factory 
inspection authorities and local Labour Committees. The I.abour 
Council, originally established by the Factory Act, IQOQ, is to 
continue to function as an advisory body responsible for assisting 
the Government in all matters concerning factory inspection. 


New Cotton Mills in Southern India. 


In a r^ent issue of Platt’s Bulletin ” attention is directed to 
the additions made in recent years to the cotton-spinning 
machiner^^ in existence in the Coimbatore district of Southern 
India. The following firms are mentioned : — 

1. Janardana Mills, Ltd. 4. Murugan Mills, Ltd. 

2. Sri Sarada Mills, Ltd. 5. Kamala Mills, Ltd. 

3. Pioneer Mills, Ltd. 

Of the above mills only the Sri Sarada Mills weave their own 
yam into cloth. 

The mills for the most part vary between d^ooo and 12,000 
spindles, set out for 20’s to 40’s counts. 
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Blow-room iiiachiiicry 011 single process linos is universally 
adopted, with pneumatic carrying of cotton and electrical control 
to ensure fully automatic opening, cleaning and la]) making. 

High-draft ring spinning frames witli four rows of rollers and 
all the latest mechanical and S})nimng improvements are generally 
adopted, including tape drive to s])jnd 1 es, spiral gearing for roller 
wheels, ‘‘ D '' type spindles, rising and falling lapTiets, and ball 
bearings to tin roller pedestals and sometimes also to lockey pulleys. 
The creels are generally arranged for double roving or single inter- 
mediate bobbins. 

The tendency in India at present is to establish mills on or near 
the cotton fields, so reducing costs of transport and eliminating to a 
great extent costs of pressing and the necessity of reopening hard- 
pressed bales. Coimbatore is a good example of this tendency. 
Further, many of the mills or their managing agents have their own 
ginning factories where they can see that the ginning is properly 
done. Most of these ginning factories are equipped with roller gins, 
so that the cotton is supervised m every process from the fields to the 
bale of yarn or cloth. Many spinners grow a proportion of their 
cotton requirements in their own fields. 

Coimbatore, besides eni’oying the advantages of proximity to 
fields where Cambodia and Kaninganni cottons are grown, now 
obtains electric power from the Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme, 
which has greatly encouraged the establishment of new mills and 
enabled them to take full advantage of another of the chief modern 
tendencies in mill practice, namely individual electric motor drive 
for suitable machines. 

All the recently erected mills have adopted individual electric 
motor drives for all machines except the carding engines, which 
are more conveniently driven in group form from a lineshaft. Blow- 
room machines are generally driven by motors placed on the floor: 
driving hy belt, although the motors can in most cases, be mounted 
on the machines, is preferred, and can also be directly coupled to 
beater or cylinder shafts as is the most general practice with 
Crighton openers. 

Drawing frames are most generally driven by fibre-gears to the 
undershaft from a motor placed on the floor or by V-ropc drive, 
while the commonest drive for speed frames is bv a motor placed on 
the headstock top and driving by belt over a tension pulley to the 
lack shaft. 

Ring spinning frames are driven in this district usually by 
variable-speed motors coupled directly to the tin roller shaft. Other 
types of drive sometimes adojitcd are by motor mounted on the 
floor, or on a bedplate common to the motor and headstock, 
driving by three or four V-belts to the tin roller shaft or alter- 
natively by motor mounted on the headstock, and driving down 
inside buffets by belt over a tension pulley. In the latter case two 
speed pulleys are sometimes adopted. 

Another modern tendency of which the Coimbatore Mills have 
taken full advantage is the building of one-storey mills, thereby 
reducing transport from process to process and consequently effect- 
ing savings in the costs of production. The^ machinery being 
arranged on the ground level has the mechanical advantage^ of 
working always on a solid foundation independent of the building 
construction. Due to this and to the absence of lineshafting, the 
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Iniildings llK-iiih(lvt‘s can be of much lighter construction than \lic 
nonnal olcbfaslnoned ty])e mill Iniilding; all mills, however, are 
well resigned and pn^perl}^ built. Moreover, light can be and is 
alUnved to enter through roof windows as well as windows in the 
walls, so that the mills are much lighter than is the case with 
storeyed buildings. 

Although the machinery is all arranged on one floor, divisions 
arc made in the building to« separate the machines into groups 
suitable fc'r most efficient working. The most usual divisions are 
as follows : — 

1. Mixing Room. 4 - Ring Frames. 

2. Blow Room. 

3. Card Room, including cards, drawing 

and speed frames. 5- 

In some cases the cards are ])laccd in a room by themselves. 

Millowners have built their mills of local stone, which blends 
itself into the countryside, in a number of well-balanced designs 
which combine good, clean and solid afipearance with maximum 
utility. Added to this is the absence of tall chimneys and smoke, 
on account of the use of electricity. The consequence is that 
although Coimbatore alone now has 21 mills containing a total of 
approximately 310,000 spindles, within a radius of six miles, the 
town and its surroundings have not suffered the usual disfigure- 
ments accompanying the growth of a busy industrial area. This 
and the progressive ideas of the mills in machinery arc matters for 
congratulation to all concerned. 


Rosebank Fabrics 

A COLLECTION of Decorative Materials 
which have long been appreciated as 
containing appropriate Fabrics in colour 
and texture designed expressly for their 
purpose. Here you will find the desired 
upholstery and curtain Fabrics for the 
modest as well as the elaborate dwelling. 


MANUFACTURERS : 

TURNBULL & STOCKDALE, LTD. 

Rosebank Print Works, RAMSBOTTOM. Nr. MANCHESTER 


LONDON : Roxburghe House, 273, Regent Street, W.l. 
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The Textile Industry of Chosen 
(Korea.*) 


Since the amalgamation with Chosen took plac(‘ in August 
Kjio, twcnly-six years have elapsed. All the industries in Chosen 
have made great progress during the last twenty years, and the 
present position of her textile industry is reported as follows in the 
latest return of the Central Experimental Institution of the Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen. 

Cotton Tissues. 

Many new large cotton-sjiinning factories have lately been 
established, and the jiroduction of cotton tissues has greatly 
increased, without as yet being able to satisfy the demand, which 
still relies to a great extent upon imports. The following tables 
show the information in this connection : — 



Imports from I oreign Import from Japan- 

Import 


countries 

IVoper 

Total 

^Ta^s 

yen 

yen 

yen 

1932 . . 

112,466 

12,000,365 

30,114,631 

1933 . . 

17,138 

43.785,348 

43,802,486 

1934 . . 

5,708 

44.160,341 

44,166,049 


Exports to loreign Exports to Japan- 

Export 


countries 

Proper 

Total 

Years 

yon 

yen 

yon 

1932 . . 

5,901,381 

605,700 

6,507,081 

1933 . . 

5,170,550 

834,313 

6,204,863 

1934 . . 

5,584,203 

913,495 

6,497,608 

Years 

Production 

Consun-ption 

1932 . . 

14,291,770 yen 

37.699, 33(^ ven 

1933 . . 

15,863,529 ’ 

53,461,1; 

>2 „ 

1934 .. 

20,781,351 „ 

58,449, 7^ 

)2 


Cotton Spinning. 

Since the C'liosen Boshoku K. Kaivsha commenced operations 
in IQ22 the following cotton spinning companies have sprung into 
existence : — 

Chosen Boshuku K. Kaislia, at Fusan; equipped with 3c;,776 
spindles and i ,132 looms, and engaged in producing sheet- 
ings, dyed sheeting, jeans and dyed and bleached jeans. 

Kanegafuchi Boseki Zennan Kojo, at Koshu; equipped with 
50,560 spindles and 1,008 looms, and engaged in the 
production of sheeting and jeans. 

Toyo Boseki Zinsen Kojo, at Zinsen; equipped with 34,488 
spindles and 1,300 looms, and engaged in producing 
sheetings. 

Keijo Boshoku K. Kaisha, Keijo ; equipped with 2 1 ,600 spindles 
and 8q8 looms, and engaged in producing sheetings. 


’* Extracted from t])e Journal of thi Japan Tfjrtih Ama iation, November, 1936. 
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Chosen M(‘iika Weaving Factory, at Mokiiho; equipped with 
158 looiiis to produce sheetings. 

Thus 143,424 spindles and 4,406 looms all together are running 
at [irescnt in Chosen. 


Production is 

divided into two 

catogiirics, 

VIZ., factory iiro- 

duction and domestic })ro(luction, as 

follows : — 




l-lroad 

Nat row 

Spocidl 


Categonos 

width 

width 

tissues 

Total 


yon 

yon 

yen 

yen 

Pactoi}" production 

.. 14,176,190 

316,575 

4,595 

14,507 369 

Domestic production 

50,663 

6,196,853 

36,466 

6,285.982 

Total . 

.. 14,220,862 

6,513,428 

41,061 

20,781,351 


Ill general, bread width tissues arc produced in the factories, 
while narrow width tissues are produced at home as farmer’s side- 
lines. 


CHINA. 


The activity of the Shanghai cotton mills was greater in October 
than in September, and deliveries of cotton to Shanghai mills were 
reported to have been 136,000 bales higher. Japanese and some 
Chinese mills are reported to- have booked considerable orders; 
current prices and spinners’ margins are regarded as very satis- 
factory and higher than for some years. It is reported that 
Japanese cotton mills in North China are expanding, and a con- 
siderable increase in equipment is expected in Tientsin next year. 

Practically all large Japanese-owned mills closed, owing to a 
dispute with some of the operatives, who demand a wage increase. 
Chinese-owned mills were not involved since they have already 
authorized some wage increases. 

(Jim fed States Departmoif of Commerced 


ENGLISH COTTON AND RAYON INDUSTRY CENSUS 
OF PRODUCTION, 1935 (PRELIMINARY REPORT). 


A recent issue of the Board of Trade Journal contains a supple- 
ment giving a preliminary report on the results of the census of 
production for IQ35 in the cotton spinning, doubling, and weaving, 
jute,^ linen, and hemp, and silk and rayon industries. Since the 
previous census was taken, in 1930, inquiries into the production 
of these and other trades have been held under the Import Duties 
Act, so that the figures for 1935 can be compared with some for 
1934 I933> 2 ,s well as with some for 1930, thus showing whether 

much progress has been made year by year recently. Some of the 
principal figures for the cotton spinning and manufacturing 
industries are shown in the following table : — 
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|1934 

tl033 

1030 

oLton spinning : 

Gross output (£1,000) 

74,073 

71,321 

07,575 

78,024 

Net output (€1,000) 

20,147 

20,554 

19,580 

19,828 

Average number employed 

1S2,153 

183,750 

183,779 

190,730 

Net output per person employed (1) 

lU 

112 

107 

104 

Output of single yam (1,000,000 ) 

1 224-0 

1,205-3 

1,179-6 

1,047-1 

lofcton weaving : 

Gloss output (€1,000) 

08,S09 

07,593 

05 120 

73,913 

Net output (£1,000) .. 

20,334 

20,558 

20,052 

22,065 

a^verage number employed . . 

105,791 

171,352 

175,985 

188,699 

Net output per person employed (£) 

123 

120 

114 

U7 

Output of piece goods 

(1,000,000 sq yds.) 

3,312-2 

3,417-0 

3,458-5 

3,373-7 


* Census of production 
■f Import Duties Act Inquiry. 


In the rayon industry, the following table shows the output of 
rayon goods : — 

{OdO.OOO's omitted) 

'IM.- •‘1930 

Rayon yarn (lb ) Ill '9 90-3 82-3 jO-O 

Staple fibre and waste (lb ) .. .. 12 -f) 4*8 4-5 2‘(> 

Piece goods (sq. yds ) . 

Wholly of rayon 272-2 213-0 1 47-4 39-3 

Mixtures . 151-8 186-0 221-7 120-9 

* Census of production 
t Import Duties Act Inquiry. 

It is reported that the Ceylon Government intends to establish 
in the near future five Slate-owned textile mills in the island. 
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LARGEST DEALERS in ALL CLASSES 
AND MAKES OF 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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COMPLETE SPINNING PLANTS or 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


COMMERCIAL POLICIES OF COUNTRIES IMPORTING 
COTTON GOODS. 


The following quotation it, taken from a report entitled “ The 
Changing Conditions of World Trade in Cotton and Raj on 
Goods,” published by the Joint Coiiiimttcc of Cotton Trade 
Organizations : — 

Until the Customs tariff was the principal instrument for 
the control and restriction of international trade. Since iQ^i it 
has been increasingly suiierseded hv other weapons, notably quotas 
and control of foreign exchange. But in most countries, including 
a few in Euroiie, most of the South American republics, and the 
markets of Africa and the East, the tariff retains its imiiortancc. 
The tendency lor the general raising of tariffs since the war, and 
especially since igag, is illustrated by the following comparison 
of the duties payable on a standard tjpe of cotton piece goods 
(printed plain, weighing lOO grammes per square metre — i 4 square 
yards per pound with 35 threads in a square of 3 rhillimctrts 
side). The duties, where specific, have been converted to ihcir 
equivalent in English currency, and in order to emphasize some of 
the more important reservations the existence of (lucta or exchange 
restrictions has been indicated: — 


CO 1 'JON PtECE GOODS, I'UINTEI) 


Duty i^LR Ceni or J^lnce Plr Lb 


Holland 

1014 

.•)% 

Germany 

. .5*4 

Belgium 

a 

Switzerland . . 

2-0 

Denmark 


Greece 

4-1 

Roiimania 

4*7 

Turkey 

1 j ff 

*Chma 

2-9 

Dutch Kast Indies . 

0% 

French West \tiica 

4-0 

Egypt 


Belgium ('on go 

lO^o 

tUSA. 

20% 

Argentina 

f) 0 

Colombia 

i;l7 

Chile 

8-8 

Brazil 

27*2 

H Exchange restriction. 


1924 

1929 

mo 

xn 

0 


10 %o 

5-9 

8*0 

23 -OE 

2 9 

4-5 

0-2 

_ 

- 

14-3 

4-1 

5-7 

4-lE 

4-7) 

4-5 

9-25C} 

r> 4 

14-5 

38 -OE 

7 

3-0 

33 -oE 

7-7 

10 -3 

23-1 

10% 

10% 

18%(2 


3-5 

15-4() 

«% 

«% 

7-3’' 

15% 

18% 

10% 

40% 

40% 

32-1% 

8*7 

9-9 

6-2K 

10-8 

15-0 

9-8E 

9-0 

16-8 

44-lE 

27*2 

26-0 



Q Quota restriction 


*Ch.ma : Piguies for 1914, 1924, and 1929 are per piece not exceeding 40 lu. 
\\ide by 40 yds long. 


fU S A * 1924 11 'Td per lb and 1929 10 ‘Bd per lb., but not less than 40^i 

ad valorem. 
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COTTON ROADS IN U.S.A. 


Cotton fabrics designed hy workers of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Ecouotnics and North ('arolina State College arc being used 
in road-building experiments in 24 Stales to dcvclojo new and 
extended uses lor cotton. 

The cotton fabrics will be used to reinforce nearly 600 miles o[ 
bituminous-surfaced roads m the various states. The objective is 
to reduce road maintenance costs and to expand the domestic 
market for cotton. 

The behaviour of the roads will be recorded scientifically under 
all sorts of traffic conditions, and the question settled as to the 
physical and economic value of this type of road. The effort of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has been to design a low- 
cost high-quality fabric for these tests. The quantity of cotton 
required to manufacture the materials developed by the Bureau 
varies from five to eight bales j'>er mile of road. (^Acco Press.) 


THE AMERICAN TRADE DELEGATION TO JAPAN. 


The American economic mission under the leadership of Mr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, President of the U.S. Cotton Textile 
Institute, which is to discuss steps to readjust U.S. -Japan cotton 
trade relations, arrived at Yokohama on January 8. 

{The Textile Weekly.) 


Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“ Die Lage der englischen Baumwollindustrie, Kon- 

KURRENZVERHALTNISSE UND SaNIERUNGSMOGLICHKEITKN, J ’ by 
Dr. Armin Spalty, Secretary of the Schweizerischer Spinner-, 
Zwimer- und Weber-Verein. 

An interesting description of the development and trend of the 
Lancashire cotton industry both before and after the war, as seen 
through Continental eyes. The author emphasizes the fact that, 
in his opinion, Lancashire has not exploited the possibilities of 
the ring spindle to the extent that she might have done. He also 
ascribes the post-war depression in the Lancashire industry to the 
following factors: — 

{a) The Indian situation, 

{b) High taxation. 

{c) Rigid trade union regulations, which prevented com- 
plete rationalization of the industry. 

All these facts have tended to increase Lancashire’s costs of 
production. 

The book is printed in the German language. 
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Skinner^ s Cotton Trade Directory of the World, 
1936-37-’' The fourteenth issue of this world-famous work of 
rderence has recently made its appearance. The customary 
revision of details, in collaboration with the leading textile 
associations throughout the world, has been carried through, and 
valuable additions have been made to the information previously 
published. In particular, the editorial relating to foreign com- 
panies has been considerably augmented, a feature which will 
undoubtedly appeal to users of the Directory. Beside^ being a 
directory of cotton spinners, manufacturers, doublers, finishers, 
particulars are also given concerning raw cotton merchants and 
exporters in all parts of the world, cotton compresses and ware- 
houses, waste merchants, silk and rayon producers, hosiery and 
Icnit goods (British) manufacturers, and firms dealing in mill 
supplies. 

*'The Egyptian Year Book, 1935-36.” Edited by Mr. 
George Pilayachi, Alexandria. 

Once again Mr. Pilavachi is to be congratulated upon the i)ro- 
duction of a work which constitutes not only an excellent reference 
book on Egyptian cotton matters on account of the valuable 
statistical data which it contains, but also a very interesting collec- 
tion of articles on current aspects of Egyptian cotton. Of particular 
interest is an article by the editor himself on the Breeding and 
Propagation of New Cotton Varieties in Egypt, wherein he gives 
the history of most of the better known varieties of Egyptian 
cotton, past and present, and the ones which, in his opinion, 
promise best for the future. He does not hesitate to criticize some 
of the existing varieties, and gives his reason for so doing. Other 
items of note are ** The Yam Strength of Egyptian Cottons,” bv 
Mr. H. A. Hancock, B.Sc., ” Bahtim Abiad ” (White Cotton), 
by Fouad Bey Abaza, “ The Tendering of Egyptian Cotton in 
Liverpool,” by Mr. A. N. Boumphrey, ” The Necessity of a New 
Long-staple Cotton Contract on the Alexandria Futures Market,” 
by Ali Bey Emine Yehia. 

An excellent series of photographs of pressing establishments, 
farfaras and ginneries form a striking feature of the book. 

Cotton Year Book of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
1936.” This excellent cotton reference book, prepared under the 
direction of Mr. Alston H. Garside, Economist of the Exchange, 
contains comprehensive statistics on world supply and. world distri- 
bution of American and outside growths of cotton, prices of cotton, 
yam and cloth, mill activity, and other data “of interest from a 
cotton market standpoint. 

World Production and Prices, 1935-36,” published b}’- 
the Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations, 
Geneva. 

This tenth survey of world production and prices contains a 
revised world index of primary production as well as a new world 
index of industrial activity. The first section of Chapter I is con 
earned with the production and stocks of primary products, the 
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second with industrial activity in general, Lho tinrd with the 
acti^vity ot uidivulual industnos and statistical lal)lc'‘s in this 
chapter covc'r the jx^riod i(;25-^S (if)25-26 to jg3S“3^^). observa- 
tions in the text rofcT mainly to r()3S and the early ])art of igjd 
In (diapter [[, a coin[)anson is inacle of the qiiantilativc' changes 
during recent y(‘ars in jirodiiclion and trade. Cha])tei 111 contains 
a study of rc'cent price tendencies 

RpVIEW of World I'RADE, 1935/’ published by the 
Economic Intelligence Service by the League of Nations, Geneva. 

This year’s edition of the Review of World Trade ” contains 
a general synopsis of world trade during ICJ35 and a comparison 
of the figures for that year with those for the immediately preced- 
ing years. As in the last edition, special attention has been paid 
to the effects of recent currency developments and to the current 
tendency to develop recipn^cal trade at the expense of multilateral 
trade. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘‘Three Bulletins containing Details of Experiments 
IN Egypt on the Interaction of Factors in Crop Growth,” 
by Messrs. Frank Crowther, Adolf Tomforde and Ahmed 
Mahmoud ; published by the Royal Agricultural Society of Egypt, 
Cairo. 

“Bombay: The Gateway to India,” issued by the Rotary 
Club of Bombay (kindly forwarded by Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta). 

“ Quelques donnees sur l’ Experimentation Coton- 
NlfeRE,” by M. R. Pittery. Published by I’lnstitut National pour 
rEtude Agronomiquc du Congo Beige. 

“Indian Cotton Review, 1035-36.” Published by Messrs. 
Chunilal Mehta & Co. Ltd., of Bombay. 

“ Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Belgium in 1935,” by the Commercial Counsellor to H.M. 
Embassy at Brussels, together with an annex on the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, by H.M. Consul, Luxemburg. Printed and pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office for the Department of Overseas 
Trade. Price 2s. net. 

“ British Trade in Northern Europe.” Published by the 
Advertising Association, no. Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Price 5s. 
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is the embodiment of the very latest developments in Ring 
Spinning, including High Draft by the Four-roller or Tape 
Drafting systems, 5" to 10" lift, Spindles of unique design. 
Balanced Tape Driving to Spindles, Motor or Belt Driving at 
either end of Frame, Adjustable Creel, Improved Motions. 


HOWARD &BULLOUGH Ltd. 

ACCRINGTON, ENGLAND 

Telephone 2121 (4 lines) 


Telegrams ** Globe'* Accrington 
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STRIKING 
TESTIMONY 


From INDIA. 

29fh August, t93f. 

Ilen/v Mivnell Cn , Ltd. 

A(cnniifon, hngland. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have for achnotoledii^neHf your letter dated 
the 1th instant and thank you for granting us 
the terms as outlined therein. 

We have pleasure in placing on record our 
appreciation of the Meyneli Washer Top Roller, 
the results obtained therefrom, during an extensive 
and prolonged test, being such as to warrant a 
complete change over the whole of our Ring 
frames. 

It has been our experience that the claims 
made Jor the Washer Top Roller have been ui no 
way exaggerated, and the results have fully 
justified all that has been written by the Maker 
in favour of the Roller. 

We have no objection to your publishing this 
testimonial provided our name does not appear 
in connection therewith, but you are at liberty 
to exhibit this letter, in original, to any one who 
may doubt the veracity of this testimonial or of 
the results to be obtained by the use of your Wasl^r 
Top Roller. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) General Manager. 

HJ/JSB. 

From FRANCE. 

le 27 Janvier, 19SS. 
Matson Henry Meyneli & Co., 

Accrington, 

Messieurs, 

En possession des rouleaux commandis, nous 
avons desuite fait des essais, d la suite desquels 
nous venons vous dire que nous serions acheteurs 
de 10,000 pUces pour commencer, dont nous 
vous confinnerons livraison d condition. 

Dans PaUente de voire accord, nous vous 
presentons Messieurs nos sincires salutations. 

(Signed) 

From FRANCE. 

17ih February, 1936. 
Messrs. Henry Meyneli 6* Co., Ltd., 

AccHn&on, 

Dear Sirs, 

Etahlissements France. 

These clients are satisfied with the W.T. 
Rollers invoiced by you on 7tk October last for 
one frame, and they have decided to apply your 
rollers on the other frames. Please note, therefore, 

their order for W.T. Rollers similar to those 

previously supplied. Invoicing and forwarding 
instructions as those before. 

Yours truly, 

From FRANCE. 

17th April, 1936. 

Messrs. Henry M&ynell & Co., Ltd., 

Accrington. 

Dear Sirs, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed 
letter of the lOth insi., concerning the Meyneli 
High Drafting. 

We have made tests of this process, and can 
tell you that we would agree to a contract with you 
on condition that you supply your material at 
■' * ' pindle. 


To 

MEYNELL’S 
PATENT HIGH- 
DRAFT SYSTEM 

From LANCASHIRE. 

July 13th, 1935. 

Mewts. Henrv Mevnell & Co., Ltd., 
liU’HHf Parade, 

.IcimigtoM (Laius). 

Dear Strs, 

We enclose herewith a further order for one 
frame of 360 spindles, MeynelVs Washer lop 
Roller High Draft, to be delivered to our Mill. 

You will he plea’ied to know that in all our 
trials the Meyneli Roller has given every satis- 
faction, and from time to time we hope to place 
repeat orders, but in the present state of trade 
you will understand this must necessarily be 
slow. 

Yours faithfully, 

Since tlie above order we have received 
another repeat order, making the fifteenth 
repeat order from this Lancashire mill. 

From MEXICO. 

March, 1936. 

Messrs. Henry Meyneli & Co., Ltd., 

Accrington, England. 

Dear Sirs, 

We are pleased to inform you that the Meyneli 
High Draft has made a hit, and we shall continue 
to install MeynelVs. 

Herewith an order for further 5,000 spindles 
to be delivered as early as possible. 

Yours truly, 

From INDIA. 

3rd September, 1935. 
Messrs. Hy. Meyneli & Co., Ltd., 

Accrington {England). 

Dear Sirs, 

With reference to our trial order of the 3rd May, 
1935, these Rollers have been received, are running, 
and we are pleased with the fesults obtained. 

We shall be glad, therefore, if you will kindly 
give us your very lowest quotation f.o.b, Liverpool 
for converting — 

21 Twist Ringftames — 440 spindles and 

24 Weft Rin^rames — 488 spindles. 

Your early advice in this connection per Air 
Mail will be appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 

Business since booked. 

From ENGLAND. 

April 23rd, 1036. 

Silk and Rayon 
Dyers — Winders — Warpers — 

Doublers. 

Messrs. Henry Meyneli & Co., Ltd., 

Perseverance Works, Acetington. 

Dear Sirs, . , 

Further to your letter of the 21st insf., we have 
noted your remarks with reference to the Ball- 
Drags. , 

We herewith enclose an order for 3,600 K o. 2 
Ball-Drags with 17/32 in. Steel Balls, price 
and delivery as quoted in your letter. 

We have pleasure in assuring you that we find 
your Ball-Drags give us an infinitely better 
tension on our Reeling Machines than any tension 
previously tried, and, in consequence, are fitting 
them on all our Reeling Machines. 

Yours faithfully, . . „ 

For and on behalf of. 


the price of per $pi\ 

Awaiting your reply, etc. 

We h&Te many other testimonials in addition to the above. 

SAVE MONEY BY CONVERSION TO MEYNELL HIGH DRAFT. 

S.n(l for Oatalogu. to TEL. 203S 

HENRY MEYNELL & CO. Ltd., ACCRINGTON 

LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 



SPINDLES 





Spinning and Doubling 


FLYERS 

For 



Slubbing 

Intermediate 

Roving and Fine Roving 



WILLIAM BODDEN & SON (1934) LTD., 

HARGREAVES WORKS - - OLDHAM. 

Telephone: MAIn (OLDHAM) 3818 (2 lines) Telegrams: “BODDEN, OLDHAM." 

Manchester Royal Exchange Pillar K2. 

*Phone or write for description of new patent “OILWELL** Spindie — a simple 
effective device for ensured lubrication. 
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PREMIER MacMne 


for cleaning Cotton 


H OW much good fibre are you losing 
in waste ? The new Premier “ D ” 
type Double Opener (Wild & Quinn 
Patents) reclaims good fibres from 
Blowing Room Waste and Card Strips 
in a percentage far in excess of that of 
any other unit previously designed for 
this purpose. It is, in fact, remarkable 
how much good fibre is yielded by these 
wastes when treated by the “D” type 
Double Opener. 

We will gladly demonstrate the 
capabilities of this machine by treating 
your own materials. 

Full details are obtainable from 
the Licensees and Sole Makers. 


From the ** Textile 
Recorder/^ May 1936 : 

“ Tiie Double Opener will re- 
cover as much as 33}% of fibre 
from the cUrliest waste, whilst 
at* least 75% may be recovered 
from the cleaner type of waste 
such as card strips. 

It is also claimed to be 

a very satisfactory machine for 
clcamng dirty Indian cottons.” 



BROOKS and DOXEY, Ltd. 

(INCORPORATINQ LORD BROS.) 


*Phone— East 120B-6-7 


BAYARD/OI^ 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Fuhiications 

For sale to non-memlDers at tlie Head Offices: 26, Cross Street, Manchester, 2 

Congress Re par Is. £ s. d. 

1911 SPAIN (Barcelona) 110 

1922- SWEDEN (Stockholm) ... .. .. ... ... ... o 15 o 

1925- AUSTRIA (Vienna) . .050 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 12'1 

1929— SPAIN (Barcelona) ... o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 29) 

1931 FRANCE (Pans) o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 36) 

1933-CZECHO-SLOVAKIA (Prague) o 10 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No< 44) 

1935— ITALY (Milan-Rome) 0 10 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 52.) 

All other Congress Reports are out of piint. 

Other Publications. 

Report on the Cotton iNDUbTRY of India (1030) Arno S. Pcaise i i 0 

Report on the Cotton Industry of Japan and China (1929), 


Arno S. Pearse i i 0 

Columbia, with Special Reference to Cotton (1926). Arno S. 

Pearse 0 10 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) i 0 0 

Indian Cotton (1913-14)). Arno S. Peaise 060 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-22). Amo S. Pearse i i 0 

International Cotton Bulletin, official organ of the Inter- 
national Federation, issued every quarter. ... Per year i 0 0 

International Cotton Statistics 006 

International Cotton Loom Statistics 006 


Back numbers at 5s. 3d. (Nos. i, 2, 3, 24, and 28 out of stock); 
Nos. 25, 29, 36 and 44, los. each. 
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APPE.lttrXG SBORTLY 


“Cotton Progress in Brazil 

BY 

N. S. PEARSE 

Getmal Seaefaiy of the International Cotton Federatiott^ 

26, Cjw Street, Manchester, 2. 


I’o be published imdei the direction of the Committee of the International Federation ^ 
of Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers* Associations. 



The book will contain approximate!} 
160 pages, size 7I in. X4I in. (printing space), 
and the following subjects will be full} 
dealt with 

Cotton Cultivation in Brazil, Historical; 
Cotton Cultivation To-day ; Progress Made; 
Cotton Seed Control ; Cotton Seed Farms , 
Cotton Pests ; Climate ; Cotton Ginneries 
and Presses ; Government and Cotton , 
Experimental Farms ; Cotton Laws and 
Taxes ; Transport ; Statistics of Cotton 
Production, Yield, Exports, etc. ; Lists of 
Cotton Exporters and Cotton Mills in 
various States, etc. 


The book is now in the hands of the 
printer. Members of the International 
Cotton Federation will receive a copy 
gratis ; the price of the book will be 10/6 
to non-members. 


Applications for advertising space will be received up to February 25th, 1937. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON BULLETIN 


No. 59. Vol. XV, 3. 


April, 1937. 


Pahhshed quarterly by the International Federation of Master Cotton S'pinners^ 
and Manufactvrerii' Asi^ociaiumii, MancheUer Edited by \ S Praise, General 
Secictanj, Manchcstei The Committee of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Sptnncn' and Manufaitarirs' Associations do not hold themseh et, responsible 
for the statements made oi the opinion<i depressed by indiiidmils in this Bulletin 
Bubscnption 0 0 per annum 


COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


KVIII International Cotton Congress, Cairo & Alexandria 


ALTERATION OF DATE 


M embers and Associate Members ar< a^ked to note that the 
above Congress will be inaugurated in Cairo on January 26, 
1938, and not in December, 1937, as had previously been 
announced, owing to tlic tact that another large congress will b' 
in progress at that lime. 

The details are at present being formulated b} the Egyptian 
Sub committee, and it is hoped to publish them in complete form 
in the next issue of tlx iNir RNATION^L CoiroN Bulletin, m July 
of this year. 

Wc (sped to obtain for C'ongrcss delegates substantial con- 
cessions in the sliapc of leducecl rates, from the railways, the 
steamship coinpanic‘s and the hotel proprietors m Cairo and 
Alexandria. 

Particulars ol lhe-,c concessions will be announced later. 

MEETINC. OF 1 UK IMERNATIONAL COTTON 
COMMITTEE 

The next meeting of the International Cotton Committee will 
take place on May 4, 1037 , m Amsterdam. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are the following: — 

(1) The arrangements for the International Cotton Congress to 
be held in Egypt m January, 1938. 

^ 2 ) Tlie Standardization and Unification of textile terms and 
testing methods 

(3) Report by delegates to the Washington Tripartite Con- 
ference. 
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COMMJ TTEVyS COMM UNICA TIONS 


(’Ol^TON BALE ENQUIRY 

An enthusiastic reception was given by the press of various 
countries to the result of the cotton bale enquiry published In the 
January issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN. 

Additional information is still being received and will be 
published as soon as all the returns are to hand. 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON LOOM CENSUS. 

d'he third International Cotton Loom Census as of December 
51, 10^6, is well under way and it is hoped to publish the same 
in the July issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN. 

COTTON PROGRESS IN BRAZIL. 

Attentipn is drawn at the end of the book to the publishers’ 
notice of the Federation’s latest publication. The MSS. of this 
book is now in the hands of the printer, and it is expected that 
copies will be available in a few weeks’ time. 


HERR ROBERT VON SZURDAY. 

The Magyar Textil Orszagos Egyesulete (the Hungarian Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association) celebrated, on 
March 12 last, the sixtieth birthday of Herr Robert von Szurday, 
President of the Association and member of the Hungarian Reichs- 
tag; this day coincided with his retirement from the General 
Management of the Hungarian Cotton Industries Ltd., whose 
Vice-President he remains. 

Herr Robert von Szurday has been a member of the Inter- 
national Cotton Committee since 1925 and President of the 
Hungarian Association for many years. 

During his youth Herr von Szurday conceived the idea of a 
world tour, in which, among other countries, he visited China and 
Japan. After his return he found the family business in a very 
difficult position, as this was the critical period of the Hungarian 
Textile Industry, but owing to his energy and hard work, Herr 
yon Szurday brought the company (Ungarischen Baumwoll- 
industrie A..G.) to its present leading position in that country. 
To-day this organization is the largest in Hungary, having 
55,000 cotton-spinning spindles and also weaving, printing and 
finishing departments. 

During this time he has consolidated the Hungarian textile 
industry under his able leadership of the Association. 

Herr von Szurday was unfortunately not able to leave his home 
on the day he reached his sixtieth birthday owing to illness, but 
a deputation from the Hungarian Association visited him in order 
to bestow upon him the cotton industry’s greetings and best 
wishes and to present him with a specially bound copy of Paul 
Bohm’s Zigeuner Szene.” 

Herr von Szurday’ s many friends will be glad to learn that he 
has quite recovered from his recent illness, and will shortly resume 
his business activities. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section . 

The degree ot occupation .in the spinning section during the 
last quarter of 1936 and also in January, 1937, has remained 
comparatively stable and has permitted a 97 per cent, to 98 percent, 
of full-time running calcuJatcd on the single shift. Since 
February, however, slight retrogression in the working of the mills 
is noticeable, which has been brought about by new export 
difficulties, especially in trade with Roumania. 

There arc no figures available so far for the montlis of 
February or March, but there is no doubt whatsoever, that in the 
first-named month a reduction in production will be found, and 
this will not be an improvement. Nevertheless, the export 
statistics for the month of January in regard to cotton yarn show 
9,249 quintals as against 12,676 quintals in the same month of 
the previous year. This is a 27 per cent, reduction. A still more 
important reduction is noticeable in the receipt of orders but, as 
already mentioned, figures for the last two months are not avail- 
able. 

Weaving Section. 

Occupation of the factories until the month of January inclusive 
was quite normal; approximately 96 per cent, of the looms 
capable of being worked were running on single shift. Neverthe- 
less, this activity was not equally distributed, as 25 per cent, of 
the looms were being worked in two shifts while 30 per cent, were 
stopped. 

In llie last two months, for which no figures are available as 
yet, the degree of occupation should show no considerable altera- 
tion although the order books show an increase in demand. This 
activity in demand is chiefly drawn from the retail trade and was 
intended to cover the requirements of the middle-men and the 
making-up industries. 

This increase of demand chiefly applied to goods in stock and 
was a result of the merchants and clothing manufacturers buymg 
supplies in advance, and this again had its cause in the production 
and price agreement of the cotton weavers which had been con- 
cluded in the meantime. The increase in orders for future delivery, 
is spread over a good many delivery months and might, therefore, 
not give rise to any important increase in the production. 
Taking the aforementioned advance bu3dng into consideration, it 
may be anticipated that we shall have less business for the next 
few months. The agreement of the cotton-weaving mills is based 
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on liinilin^ production by means of a quota establisliing a uniform 
basis for the prices of grey and finished goods, whilst the regula- 
tions for fancy woven goods up to now only jircscnbed raising the 
price of the gre}^ goods hy the increased cost of production without 
having fixed this increased cost to an exact amount. That this 
agreement should come into force, was absolutely necessary for the 
further existence of a large part of the mills which, owing to the 
price dumping that has gone on for years, had almtjst completely 
lost their business. It is cx^xicted that this agreement, after a tran- 
sitional period which must result from the stocks kept by the 
buyers, i.e., the advance buying, will lead to a stable price founda- 
tion that will ensure production costs. 

These orders which are intended for the finishing industry are 
split uf) over several months of deliverv and should therefore not 
influence the degree of occupation considerably. During the next 
few months it is anticipated that a certain slackening will take 
place. 

The imports of cotton goods during January of this year are not 
very much altered from those of previous years, as can he seen 
from the table of imports shown m the original report quoted below. 

As regards wages, no alteration of any importance has taken 
place in the spinning and weaving sections during the last few 
months. 


T/ie followmg is the original refort in German : — 
Baumwollspinnerei . 

Die Beschaftigungslage der Spinnereien ist im letzten Ouartal 
1936, sowie im Januar 1937 ziemlich stabil gebliebeir, und 
ennogliclite eine 97 - 98 %igc Ausniitzung der Spindeln, gerechnet 
auf einfache Schicht. vSeit Feber ist cin Riickgang in der 
Beschaftigung zu yerzeichnen, welcher sich aus neu entstandenen 
Exportschwierigkeiten, nainentlich im Verkchr mit Rumanien 
ergab. Es liegen wohl^ ziffernmassige Angabcn fiir die Monate 
Feber und Marz noch nicht vor doch ist anzunchmen, (lass schon 
im erstgenannten Monat eine Einschrankung der Produktion in 
nicht unerheblichem Ausmassc stattgefimden hat. Jcclenfalls zeigt 
bereits die Aussenhandelsstatistik dcs Monates Januar, dass die 
Ausfuhr von Baumwollgarnen auf 9,249 q. gegcniibcr 12,676 q. im 
gleichen Monat des vorausgegangenen Jahres, dcmnach urn 27 % 
zuriickgegangen ist. Ein noch starkerer Ausfall hat sich im Order- 
Einlaut ergeben, doch liegen hieriiber die Ziffern fiir die 2. letzten 
Mqnate noch nicht vor. 

B AUMWOLLWEBEREI . 

. Die Beschaftigung der Betriebe war bis zum Monate Januar 
(einschliesslich*) eine normale, was in der Tatsache zum Ausdruck 
komml, dass cca. q6 % der betriebsfahigen Webstuhle auf Basis 
einfacher Schicht gelaufen sind. Aller dings war diese Beschafti- 
gung nicht gleichmassig verteilt, da ca. ein Viertel der Stiihle in 
2 und mehr Schichten betrieben wurden, wahrend cca. 30 % der 
Stiihle abgestellt waren. In den beiden letzten Monaten, fiir 
welche noch keine Ziffern vorliegen, diirften die Beschaftigungs- 
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verhaltiiisse kciiie wcscntliclie Veraiidcriing erfahren ha ben, obwolil 
Jer Auftragseinlauf cin gesteigertcr war. Diese Belebung dcr 
Nachfrage hat sich hauptsachlich auf Lager - Ware bezogen und 
w^r bcdingt diirch Vorcindcckungcn des Zwisdienhaiidcls und 
der IConfektion, die^ wiedcr in dem inzwischen abgeschlossenen 
Produktions- und Kalkulatioiisubcrereiiikommen der Baumwoll- 
wcbereicn ihre Ursachc haltcn. Jcner Teil der Verkaufs- 
stcigcrung, der auf Anfertigungsauftrage entfallt, vcrteilt sich 
auf emc langc Reihe von Liefermonaten und diirfte daher zu keiner 
wesenllichcn Produktionssteigerung veranlassung geben. Flir 
die nachsten Monate ist mil Rlicksicht auf die erwahnten Vorein- 
deckungen mit einem ausserst stillen Geschaftsgang zu rechnen. 
Das Uebereinkomincn dcr Baumwollwebcrcien beruht auf einer 
Kontingenticrung der Erzcugung unter Festleguiig von cinheit- 
lichen Grundlagen flir die Kalkulation von roher uud veredelter 
Ware, wahrend die Bestiinmungen fiir biintgewebte Waren worcrst 
iHir die Berechnung der gegeniiber der Rohware erhohten Erzeu- 
gungskosten vorschrciben, ohnc dass aber dicse Mehrkosten genaii 
testgelegt waren. Das Zustandkommen dieses Uebereinkommens 
war eine Notwendigkeit flir den Weiterbestand eines Grossteils der 
Betriebe, die infolge des seit jahren anhaltenden prcisdruckes ihre 
Rentabilitatsgrundlage bereits vollstandig eingebiisst hatten. 
Es wire! erwartet, dass dieses Uebereinkomnien nach jener Ueber- 
gangszeit, welche sich aus den bei den Warenbeziehern vor- 
handenen Lagerbestanden, bezw. aus den Voreindeckungen 
zwangslaufig ergeben muss, zu einer stabilen und die Gestehungs- 
kosten sichernden Preisbildung fiihren wird. 

Die Einfuhr von Baumwollgeweben war im Januar d.J. nicht 
wes^ntlich verschieden von den Importen im gleichen Monate des 
Jahres IQ 36 , was aus den folgenden Ziffern zu ersehen ist : — 


KTNFUHll IN MFTERZENTNERN— J3/POJ2rS 



1937 

1930 

Rohgewobe (Grey goods) . . 

1,749 

1,744 

Gobleiclitc Gewebe {bleached) 

266 

114 

Gefarbtc Gowobc {dyed) . . 

76 

70 

bedruckte Gewebe (printed) 

67 

46 

buntgewobte Gewebe (coloured woven) . . 

91 

109 

zusammen Total . . 

2,249 

2,083 


Was die Lohnvcrhciltnisse betrifft, so haben sich weder in der 
Spinnerei noch in der Weberei in den letzten Monaten irgendwelche 
Veranderungen von Bedeutung ergeben. 

(Verein der Banmwollsf inner und VC eber Oesierreichs, WienV) 

BELGIUM. 

Recent statistics show that at the end of the year IQ36, the 
Belgian cotton industry was working at greatly enhanced activity. 

Exports of cotton cloth increased to 33,500 tons, as against 
26,900 tons in 1035, 44,000 tons in 1029, and 43,QOO tons in 1928. 
Exports of cotton yarns of all kinds increased to 10,000 tons, 
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as against 8,200 tons in 1935, 6,900 tons in 1929, and 8,600 tons 
in IQ28. 

A rise in the price of raw cotton which took place at the end 
of the Iasi quarter of 1936 and the increased price of yarns have 
induced buyers to give orders in such quantities that the Associa- 
tion of Spinners is now well supplied. Stocks of yarns in spinners’ 
hands continue to be absorbed little by little. 

Wages have not been altered since J anuary. 


T/ze ongmal report in French nuts as follows : — 

Les recentes statistiques montrent qu’au cours de I’annee 1936, 
r Industrie cotonnierc beige a fait preuve d’une grande activity. 

Les exportations de tissus dc coton se sont elevees a 33,500 
tonnes, contre 26,900 tonnes en 1935, 44,000 tonnes en 1929, et 
43,900 tonnes en 1928, 

Les exportations de fils de coton de toute nature se sont 
elevees a 10,000 tonnes contre 8,200 tonnes en 1935 ; 6,qoo tonnes 
en 1929, et 8,600 tonnes en 1928. 

Les hausses du coton brut qui ont eu lieu au cours du premier 
trimestre de 1937 el I’augmentation du prix des files ont incite les 
acheteurs a passer des ordres de sorte que le carnet des filatures 
est bien garni. Les stocks de files detenus par les filateurs con- 
tinuent a se resorber peu a peu. 

Les salaires n’ont pas ete modifies depuis janvier. 

{^Association Beige des Filateurs de Coton.) 


BRAZIL. 

Production of cotton yarn in Brazil approximates 114,000,000 
kilograms (251,000,000 lbs.) a year, on the basis of an average of 
2o’s, according to estimates of the Cotton Spinners’ and Weavers’ 
Association. Existing spinning equipment has been unable to meet 
the steadily increasing demand for yarns, particularly for so’s and 
finer counts, it is claimed. Well-informed textile men state that 
much of the spinning equipment now in use is very old, inefficient, 
and unsuited to current needs. The trend of demand is said to be 
more and more toward better grade fabrics requiring the finer 
counts. The lack of an adequate suppl}?^ of such yarns has made 
it necessary for many of the larger knitting and weaving mills to 
import their requirements in order to maintain the heavy production 
schedules occasioned by the almost unprecedented demand of the 
past two years. ^ Most of the yarns imported dtiring the past year 
by weaving mills was of British origin (spun from Egyptian 
cotton), while hosiery mills purchased considerable quantities of 
fine-count mercerized yams from the United States. 

The inability of the Brazilian spinning mills to keep abreast 
of the steadily increasing demand is expected to result in marked 
expansion of spinning capacity during the present year. Under 
date of December 14, 1930, the Federal Ministry of Labour, Indus- 
try, and Commerce issued a circular which modifies certain pro- 
visions of Decree No. 23,486 of November 22, 1933, which restricted 
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Uie importation of machinery for use liy the textile industry and 
certain other industries regarded as being in a state of over- 
production. Space limitations preclude publication of the details 
uf the new circular which will permit importation of new spindles 
to the extent of 15 per cent, of the installed spindles in the countr}', 
estimated by the Cotton Spinners’ and Weavers’ Association at 
2,700,000. The imported spindles are to be used only m the 
production of 60’ s (.English counts) average or higher counts. The 
Association estimated that the importation of the permitted 400,000 
spindles will add less than 5,000,000 kilograms annually to the 
country’s total yarn output. 

Although lack of facilities for spinning high counts is primarily 
responsible for the expected additions to equipment, labour legisla- 
tion is a contributing factor. A law enacted during the past year 
prohibits the employment of minors (^under 18 years of age) on 
night shifts. The enforcement of this provision of the law will 
curtail production in many mills which have been operating their 
spindles 24 hours a day in order to turn out the yam neecied for 
their weaving requirements. Many of these establishments are 
expected to increase their spindle capacity or to replace old equip- 
ment with more efficient spinning units. 

{United States Department of Commerce.) 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The state of trade in practically all sections of the cotton 
spinning and manufacturing industry of Lancashire has continued 
to improve during the last few months. 

Generally speaking, one could say that at running mills, as 
distinct from those entirely closed down, productivity approaches 
95 per cent, of capacity. 

There is being experienced, however, considerable difficulty 
arising from the shortage of juvenile labour. 

Much of the improvement in trading conditions is claimed to 
be arising from the fact that some 75 per cent, of spinners are 
working under minimum price legalized or semi-legalized agree- 
ments, and these are operating to the satisfaction of everyone 
concerned. 

Manufacturing Section. 

During the last few months, activity of business in the manu- 
facturing section has shown a welcome upward tendency. The 
flow of orders has been somewhat brisker and prices have not been 
so unsatisfactory, no doubt reacting to the general improvement 
in industry. The mills have been working at a higher percentage 
of capacity. 

Nevertheless, the improvement in trade has not been equally 
applicable to all sections of the weaving trade, and has not had so 
marked an effect on many manufacturers as it has had in the 
spinning section, as cloth prices have not had the stability of yarn 
prices, but the present situation is more satisfactory than it has 
been for some time. 
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COTTCW GOODS EXPORTS PROM ENGLAND 
(000’s> o’Tiittcd.) 


Yarn, grey . 



. (lb) 

March, 

WM 

13,550 

February, 

1937 

11,132 

March, 

1936 

11,746 

, , value 



• ■ (£) 

1,084 

893 

868 

Yarn, other 



• • (lb ) 

(t) 

1,702 

1,443 

1,593 

, , value 



L6S 

14.5 

152 

Uiece-goodb — 
Grey 



(mi- yds ) 

30,024 

27,252 

29,229 

,, value 



(i) 

455 

417 

407 

Bleached . 



(sq. yd.s ) 

55,975 

49,884 

55,420 

, , value 



.. (£) 

996 

908 

933 

IVinted . . 



(sq. yds ) 

37,224 

32.342 

34,496 

,, value 



.. (£) 

906 

798 

814 

Dyed 



(sq. yds ) 

45,186 

41,642 

45,371 

,, value 



.. (£) 

1,221 

1,133 

1,146 

Coloured . . 



l.sq. yds ) 

10,162 

9,297 

8,823 

, , value 



(i) 

298 

272 

244 

Total 



(sq. yds ) 

178,571 

160,417 

173,339 

, , value 



.. (t) 

3,877 

3,528 

3,544 

All cottons . . 



.. (C) 

6,017 

5,325 

5,349 


Yarn exports for the first quarter of the year were 41,587,800 
lbs., as compared with 39,731,200 lbs. m the corresponding period 
of last year, and piece goods exports were 499,611,000 sq. yds., 
against 509,467;ooo sq. yards, 

FRANCE. 

The degree of activity reported in the last issue of the INTER- 
NATIONAL Cotton Bulletin has been maintained during the first 
twg months of this year. 

On the other hand, during the latter part of the quarter under 
review, a slight retrogression has been noticed in demand, both 
in the spinning and weaving sections. 

By reason of the orders in hand, this slackening off in demand 
has not yet had any repercussion on the activity of the manu- 
facturers, and they have not had an}’’ reason to adopt short time. 
It should be mentioned, however, that a certain number of mills are 
completely stopped, and these have not yet been started up. Taking 
into account these mills and other equipment which for some reason 
or other has not been run, at the end of February the degree of 
activity of the mills was estimated at about 85 per cent, for both the 
spinning and weaving sections. 

It should be mentioned, at the same time, that this percentage 
has been calculated on a working week of forty hours, and that 
the application of this law since January i, 1937, has reduced the 
productive capacity of the French cotton industry b}^ 16.66 per 
cent. 

An increase in wages of Frs,o,30 per hour has been granted 
to adult operatives in the cotton industry in the Vosges district. 
The hgures of imports and exports for cotton yarn and cloth will 
be found in the original report in French printed below : — 

L^activite signalee dans le dernier numero du Bulletin Inter- 
national s’est inaintenue pendant les deux premiers mois de I’annee, 
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[jui^ pendant la dernicre partie du truaestrc cii revue il sVst prociuit 
un ralentissement marque de la demande aussi bien en filature qu’cn 
tissage, 

En raison des ordres en carnet, ce ralentissement n’a encore eu 
auaine repercussion sur Tactivite des inanufactur(’S et il n’est pas 
pratique de short-time. — Il y a lieu cependant de signaler qu’un 
certain nombre d’usines completement arretees n’ont pas encore ete 
remises en marche. — Compte tenu de ces usines et de Toutillage 
qui pour une raison quelconque n’avait pu etre mamtenu on inarclie, 
fi.n fevrier le degre d’activitc des manufactures pouvait etre evalue 
environ a 8 5 pour cent la filature et le tissage. — Il y a lieu toute- 
fois d’ajouter que ce pourcentage est calcule pour une duree de 
travail de 40 heures par semaine et que T application de cette 
mesure a partir du ler janvier 1937 a reduit de 16.66 pour cent la 
capacite de production de Tindustrie cotonniere frangaisc. 

Une augmentation de salaires de Fr.0.30 I’heure a etc accordee 
aux ouvriers adultes dans Ihndustrie cotonniere de la region des 
Vosges. 


IMPORTATIONS ET EXPORTATIONS. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Armies 
Yea\ s 


-Importations : {Imports) 

1936 1936 

Qumtaux ]Metriques 
Metric quintals 

1. Fils de Co ton . . 

{Cotton Yarns) 

■4,690 

6,822 

2. Tissus de Coton 
{Cotton Cloth) 

9,497 

9,863 

-ExporUitions : {Exports) 



1. Filb de Coton : Exportations totales 
{Cotton yarns — total exports) 

Destinations {Countries of Destination) 

8(^005 

61,442 

Algerio, Colonies et Pays de Protectorat 
{Algeria, Colonies anil Protectorates) 

19,862 

22,806 

Marches etrangers 
[Foreign Markets) 

60, 143 

38.636 

2. Tissus de Coton : Exportations totales 
{Cotton cloth — total exports) 

389,406 

398.784 

Destinations : {Countries oj Destination) 



Alg6rie, Colonies et Pays de Protectorat 
{Algeria, French Colonies and Protectorates) 

356,815 

372,213 

Ivlarches strangers 

32,590 

26,571 


Foreign markets) 

{Syndkat General dc Vlndiisirie Cotonniere Francai^e.) 
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STATE OF TRADE REPORTS 


GERMANY. 

Spin^^ing Section. 

The position in the German spinning section during the first 
quarter of 1037 was the same as in the previous quarter. The 
demand for yarns and running contracts remained as active as 
heretofore; in accordance therewith the degree of occupation of 
the mills during the period under review remained the same. 


T/ie following is the original report tn German \ — 

Die geschaftliche Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnereien hot 
auch im 1. Quartal 1937 das gleiche Bild wie im voraufgegangenen 
Quartal. Die Nachfrage nach Gespinsten und der Abruf auf 
laufende Abschliisse blieb weiterhin lebhaft. Demgemass konnte 
auch der Beschaftigungsgrad der Betriebe durchweg auf dem 
gleichen Stande gehalten werden. 

{Fachgrupfe Baumw oils pinner eif) 

Weaving Section. 

The receipt of orders slackened somewhat until the middle of 
February, but since then demand has increased somewhat, so that 
for the first quarter of 1937, as compared with the same period of 
1936, conditions have hardly changed. 

The demand for early deliveries shows an increase, and in con- 
nection therewith the degree of activity has risen somewhat. 


The following is the original report in German \ — 
Baumwollweberei . 

Der Neueingang von Auftragen hatte bis Mitte Februar nach- 
gelassen, war a^r seither lebhaiter, sodass er fiir das ganze erste 
Vierteljahr 1937 gegenliber dem letzten Vierteljahr 1936 sich kaum 
geandert hat. 

Der Abruf auf friihere Gewebe-Abschliisse wies eine weitere 
steigerung auf. Im Zusammenhang damit ist auch der Beschafti- 
gungsgrad noch etw'as gestiegen. 

(Silddeutsche Bezirksgruppe der Fachiintergruppe Rohiveberei 
der Fachgriippe Baunnuolhvebereif) 


HOLLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

Conditions in the spinning section of the trade have improved 
rather a lot during the last few months. The demand for yams 
is much larger than last year, and although imports o£ cotton yarns 
both from Lancashire and also from Belgium nave increased, most 
spinning mills are fully engaged, and many of them have sold 
their full production for some months ahead.. Spinning margins 
are also better, more so for coarse counts than for medium and 
finer counts on account of the high prices at present wanted for 
staple cotton. 
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Maxub'acturijng Section. 

Ill the weaving section of the trade conditions are also much 
better than some months ago. The demand from the Dutch East 
Indies has improved very much on account of the higher buying 
power of the native and for all cotton goods for which quotas exist, 
the quantities of these quotas had to be increased rather consider- 
ably. The result is, that most weaving mills are fully employed, 
which fact had a favourable effect on the internal competition. 
Margins have improved, and although some manufacturers com- 
plain that the prices of cotton goods have not always followed the 
rather considerable increase in yarn prices, conditions on the whole 
are more satisfactory than has been the case for some years. 

Most spinning and weaving mills are fully engaged, and the 
number of persons employed in the cotton industry has increased 
from 27,088 in January, 1936, to 27,348 in September, 1936, and 
to 34,197 in March, 1937* There have been few changes in wages 
and most mills work 48 hours per week. In those cases where 
double shifts are employed, a premium of from 5 to 10 per cent, is 
paid above the ordinary wages. 

HUNGARY. 

Trade conditions in the cotton industry have not shown much 
alteration in Hungary lately. In the cotton spinning and weaving 
sections the degree of occupation, working time and wages have 
remained unchanged. 

Important data from trade figures for the year 1936 are as 
shown in the original German report printed below : — 


The original refort in German runs as follows: — 

Die Lage der Baumwollbranche hat in der letzten Zeit in 
Ungarn keine wesentliche Aenderung erfahren. Sowohl in der 
Baumwollspinnerei, als in den Webereien sind Beschaftigungsgrad, 
Arbeitszeit und Arbeitslohne unverandert geblieben. 

Die wichtigsten Daten des Aussenhandels fiir das Jahr 1936 


sind : — 

Imports Exports 

Einfuhr Ansfuhr 

quintals quintals 

Raw cotton {Rohhaitmwolle) . . . . 287,832 2,961 

Cotton yam .. .. 16,463 1,247 

Cotton piece goods (Baiimwollgewebe) . . 7,353 17,196 


{Magyar Textilgydrosok Orszdgos EgyesuleteA 


INDIA. 

Sales of cotton piece goods by most of the domestic mills were 
reported to have been more satisfactory during 1936 than in I935 j 
and in the early part of the current year the movement in Indian- 
made cloth showed a steady and good improvement at higher 
prices. Dealers’ stocks were low and manufacturers were demand- 
ing and also receiving higher prices for replacements. Imports of 
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British cotton piece goods declined in 1036, and in earl> k;^; both 
sales and foiwaid business m I aiicasliirc piece goods wen being 
lestncted by comparatively high ciiiiciit pi ices and uncertainty as 
to future levels Trade m Japanese gooels continued active in 1936 
witli prices generally steady, but during the lust jiart ol the eurrent 
year the movement of Japanese goods, as well as foiward business, 
was slow pending the outcome of the Inclo-japanes textile igrcc- 
luent negotiations 

Labour conditions in the cetton mills during 1936 were com- 
paratively satisfactory, and a feature of the year was the almost 
complete absence of prolonged labour stc p])ages In Bombas , 
better relations between employers and operatnes wcie establishtcl 
through the co-operation of Go\ernment ulfieials with the Bomba\ 
Millowneis’ Association In the Ahmedabad mills, a disputv 
relative to a contemplated cut in wages developed in the latter ])arl 
of the year, and was settled at the end of February, 1937, althe ugh 
mills were still woikmg as a lesult of the intervention of arbitrators 

On the basis of returns for the first eight months of I 90 , mill 
production of cotton yarn is estimated to have increased approxi- 
mately 2 5 pci cent and cloth production to have declined slightly 
m 1936 as compared with IQ35 Prices on the whole were lower 
than in IQSS, hut fairly satisfactory Large accumulated stocks of 
piece goods had a depressing effect on the cloth market Stocks 
reached then peak in July and during the remainder of the year 
stocks of yarn and cloth declined Mills were disposing of then 
products on a larger scale and at more remunerative puccs While 
specific data are not available, it is ie])orted that some mills made 
satisfactory profits dunng 1936 and that the financial position 
of the majority improved 

Little if any progress was made in the installation of automatic 
machinery during 1936 Analysis of available colton-spinning 
data appears to indicate that Indian mills are reverting to coarser 
counts, a trend partially confirmed by the smaller imports of 
foreign cotton, notably American However, some Indian mills 
now are producing larger quantities of cotton and lavon mixture'- 
and liner qualities ot gcocib 

Ihutid Slatis IHl'artnunt oj Coin went ^ 


POLAND. 


i^rOR-CCOI OCCUP^lIOlS 01 coiion miils 

Per cent 

Dec 21-27 1936 71 90 of full time production (48 hours) 

Dec 28 1936, to Jan 24th 1937 81 81 

Jan 25, 1936 to Feb 21, 1937 104 93 


EXPORTS 


Cotton Yarn 
\aluc weight 
2I 

January, 1937 — — 

February 1937 — — 


Piece Goods Clothing 

■' aliie wcij^ht \\ei><ht 

zl kg [kg 

r >5 971 57 %1 190 082 

297 360 36 822 434 801 


{Zrsii^zenit Producin/ozi Pr:edzy Bawdniami a Polsa ) 
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SWEDEN. 

General conditions in the Swedish cotton lndustr^ remain tairh 
[ nLiiiablc I he competition fiom Jap in has turned a little c asi r, 
(iiit to a slight stiffaiing of the pnccs on japanesc import goods 
xMost of the eottnn industn is running full time 

The agreement between the employers’ and the v\orkcis 
organi/ations of igji was called elt 1 )\ the workers last Sqite tuber 
11 k negotiatu ns came to a deadlock, and, with possible strike m 
Mcw some forced buying took place, which might react unfavour- 
able* m the near future 

[lie wages chsputc was settled by a new agieuiitnt, January 2 ^ 

I he earnings of all time-iale workers were increased h\ 
6 per cent on the ave rage No changes teok place in regard to th^ 
f)icee rates The new agicement is \ahd until end of December, 
i()3S 

D.S A. 

The luemthh nport (;f the ( ensus Buieau shows that the con- 
sum})tion of lint ertton by domestic mills in March amounUd to 

779.000 bales, against 64^1,000 bales in Febuiarv and S 40 ,ooo bales 
in March, 19^0, making a total of 5,291,000 balc^ ^0 far tins 
season, against 4,073,000 bales a year ago Exports for the month 
are returned at 468,000 bales, excluding linters, against 46^,000 
bales in February' and 405,000 bales in Maich last year, bringing 
the season’s total so far to 4,366,000 bales, against 4,814,000 bale*) 
last season Stocks 111 the hands of manufactiutrs amount to 

2.080.000 bales, against 2,056,000 lialcs last month and 1,334,000 
hales in the corresponding month last year, and in outside ware- 
houses to 3,o-)7,ooo bales, against 3,966,000 bales and 6,370,000 
bales Spindles active during March totalled 24,639,000, against 

24.336.000 in Ffbruarv and 23,176,000 m March last year 
Lmlcis’ consumpticn m March was 74,000 bales, against 61,000 
bales last year Stocks at mills amount to 298,000 bales, and in 
outside warehouses to 72,000 bales, against 258,000 bales and 

63.000 bales res}xclivcly a year ago 

{Rc/for/s from the C ZiLlio-SloiakiaH and Sd ns 1 \soL2a/ions util 
It fo 7 ind iindit MisciUani ous I fuse arrutd too late ioi nmrtion 
nio this SCI t ion ) 
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ARGENTINA. 

According to a telegram of March 7 from the Junta Nacional del 
Algodon, the first estimate of ginned cotton production m 1036-37 
shows a decrease of 3 7 per cent on that of last season despite an 
increase of 33 per cent in area sown. The reduction this season is 
attributable exclusivel}" to the very unfavourable weather and 
especially to the prolonged drought, which caused very appicciable 
damage to cotton on the Chaco and in the north of Santa Fe and of 
Cbrdoba In Santiago del Estero there were also complaints of 
locust damage. Despite this, however, production of lint is about 
8g per cent, above the average of the fiive preceding years, owing 
to the expansion of the area. In the following table are the data 
of area cultivated in the present and in the preceding five seasons, 
according to province. 





ACRES 


Santa Fe 





Santiago 


and other 


Years 

Chaco 

Cornentes 

del Esteio 

Formosa 

provinces 

Total 

1936-37“ 

720,000 

120.000 

70,000 

54,000 

46,700 

1,010,700 

1935-36 

606,220 

69,472 

55 036 

30,246 

12,182 

763,156 

1934-35 

571,111 

61,629 

61,777 

11,985 

593 

707,905 

1933-34 

438,569 

21,300 

13,600 

8.400 

50 

481,919 

1932-33 

329,000 

8 600 

2 700 

2,200 

— 

342,509 

1931-32 

. 323,102 

2,217 

1 745 

2,397 

— 

336,461 


* First estimate 


The table shpws that there has been a more marked increase 
every year since IQ 32 - 3 , not only on the Chaco, till then the typical 
cotton area, but in the other provinces, thanks especially to the 
very intense propaganda earned on by the Junta Nacional del 
Algodon. [International InsUtutc of Agriculture 'I 


BRAZIL. 

The figures which follow show the production and classification 
of cotton in the State of Sao Paulo during the first ten months of 
the current crop, March, 1936, to January, 1937 ) ^ls compared 
with the corresponding penod of the previous year. 

It will be observed that considerable improvement has taken 
place, not only in the quantity 'grown, but also in the grades 
classified. 
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The State* Ge)\crniaent is now centralizing the distribution of 
seeds with a \ uw to uniformity of types produced. 



Dales . 

Kgs — V 

r -I Vr( c ntaKeb--. 

l ypc‘s 

1 

1 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1036-37 

258 

— 

41,277 

— 

0-04 



2 

4,439 

3,389 

727,553 

566,397 

0-7t 

0-32 

3 

. 2G,9GO 

90,749 

4 . 545,311 

15,638,348 

4-63 

8-85 

4 

. 71,642 

290,045 

12,051,861 

51 846,177 

12-29 

29-37 

r> 

. . 174.728 

360,875 

29,491,551 

62,525,154 

30-06 

35-41 

G 

. . 161,468 

181,901 

27,107.482 

31,405.341 

27-64 

17-79 

7 

. 87,639 

60,801 

14,972.374 

10,422,375 

15*26 

5-91 

8 

. . 38,675 

18,056 

6,487,113 

3,077,208 

6-61 

1-74 

i) 

. . 12,709 

4,710 

2,107,337 

796,955 

2-15 

0-45 

Inf. to 9 

3,461 

1,635 

564,428 

271,755 

0*58 

0-16 


583.079 

1,021,161 

98,096,287 

176,549.710 

100-00 

100-00 


The export of raw cotton is still subject to the exchange quota 
of 35 per cent. 

The Bolsa de Mercadorias (Produce Exchange) of Sao Paulo, 
m order to complete its collection of samples and types, national 
and foreign, for use in the classihcation school, and for general 
information of those interested, has authorized the purchase of 
bales of American, Egyptian and Indian cottons, and collections 
of type samples, inclusive of those known as universal types.’* 

{Brazilian Consul^ Liverpool.) 


The Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, first estimate of the 
1936-37 South Brazilian cotton crop as of March 31, 1937, is for a 
harvest of 933:000 bales (equivalent 478 lbs. net) as against a 
harvested crop of 899,366 bales m IQ35-36 and 576,517 bales in 
1 934-35 • 


BRAZILIAN COTTON PROIXTCTION. 



♦North 

•‘South 

Of which 

Sao Paulo 

Total 


(4781bs bales) 

(jOOlbs. bales) 

(4781bs ) 

1930-31 

402,146 

81,201 

17,345 

483,347 

1931-32 

428,882 

126,377 

46,295 

555,249 

1932-33 

258,648 

191, 27t 

93,718 

449.922 

1933-34 

483,278 

530,377 

153,204 

1,013,655 

1934-35 

728,255 

576,517 

451.023 

1,358,772 

1935-36 

819,023 

899,366 

432.995 

1,718,389 

1936-37 

690,000 

1,100,000 

779.555 

1,790,000 

•'‘United States Department of Agnculture. 




GREECE. 

The final figures for the current Greek cotton crop, as reported 
by the Greek Cotton Institute, give a total of about 40,000,000 okes 
(one oke = 2.832 lbs.), which, however, is very much below the 
original estimate of about 52,000,000 okes. Unfavourable weather 
conditions are given as a reason for the unsatisfactory results. 
About 3 1 ,000,000 okes have found their way to the textile industry ; 
the balance is still held by the producers. Action taken by the 
Agricultural Bank at the beginning of December last to arrest a 
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cu’clinc in prices has resulted in a rise from 12 to 15 dr. per oke 
Impending on grade) to 16 to 21 dr. per oke. 

(Textile* Weekly,) 


PARAGUAY. 

Cotton exports in 1935 amounted to 7,951 metric tons, which is 
slightly lower than the exports in IQ34 (8,070 tons), according to 
official figures. Of these quantities, 6,112 and 4,567 Ions, 
respectively, were shipped to Argentina. These represent transit 
shipments, Paraguayan cotton being exported through Argentine 
firms. Direct shipments to France amounted to 1,529 tons in 1935 
and 1,389 in IQ34. Smaller quantities were reported shipped to 
Germany, Belgium, Great Britain and Uruguay. It is estimated 
that the exports for 1936 will approximate 10,000 tons. 

The 1936-37 crop (which is to be ])icked during the first half of 
1937) is reported to have been planted in a much larger acreage anrl 
IS expected to be considerably greater than the preceding crop. It 
IS reported that the Government has concentrated its efforts on 
increased cotton production as a source of securing foreign exchange 
and growers in many districts are said to have planted cotton in 
place of other crops. {IcxtUc Raw Materials:) 


PERU. 

Prosperous conditions again characterized the cotton industry 
in 1936 (as in the three preceding years), owing to the combination 
of high yields, ready demand and favourable prices, according to 
local press reports. Although the planted acreage in 1936 is 
believed to have exceeded all records the crop, estimated at about 

350.000 bales of 500 lbs., fell about 20,000 bales under the high 
mark established in 1935. 

Exports for the calendar year 1936 were the highest on record, 

79.000 metric tons. However, they were only slightly larger than 
in 193s, when shipments amounted to 78,000 tons, but substantially 
higher than 1934 shipments of 68,000 tons. Shipments to Great 
Britain were slightly greater and exports to Japan considerably 
larger than in i()35, while shipments to German}’’ showed a small 
decline. Details by principal countries are given in the following 
tabic : — 


Destination 


I93t) 

metric Tons 
1935 

1934 

Great Britain . . 


34,253 

31,382 

42,210 

Germany 


33,231 

25,977 

15,208 

Japan 


12,103 

8,658 

2,098 

Belgium 


2,660 

4,400 

2,497 

Netherlands 


1,376 

473 

604 

Franco . . 


1,906 

1,420 

1,850 

Chile 


1,560 

764 

343 

India 


820 

3,224 

1,214 

Italy 


781 

784 

897 

Other countries 


422 

840 

1,113 

Total . . 

. . 

79,122 

77,922 

67,934 
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Dciiidtid fc L li ^hcr grades was ^ood throughout the 3/cai, but 
sln}')ptis III sonic eases fc uiid IhcinscKcs 111 a rather short jiosition 
owing to the more limited volume of the highci epialitips as the 
se a son piogrcsscd 

Domestic consumjdion ef ceUton m Te)S^ is placed at around 
30,000 bales (of 300 lbs ) compaicd with 27,000 m [c;33 fligher 
tariff protection and new eeiuiiunent in man}/ of the mills which 
\\orkcd full tunc throughout the \(ar accounts for the stead}/ 
advance in Icjcal consumption Piocluction of finer goo(Js is 
increasing (United S/ati s Department of C oninurce ) 

QUEENSLAND. 

Although increased acreage had been planted in the cotton 
lands for the season lust ended, the cotton crop for IQ36 was dis- 
appointing Altogether, owing to the long, hot, diy weather 
conditions which prc\ailccl elunng the most critical growth ])criods 
of the cotton plant, anel though the planting season was excellent, 
the continued dry eeinditions were responsible for a greatly 
decreased yield, which fell from r4,4i5 bales to 1 3>'504 bales 

This decreased yield is particularly unfortunate, as the cotton 
textile industry in Australia has during the past vear made marked 
de\^elopment, and the consumption of raw cotton in Australia for 
k;) 36 constituted a record for this country ( otton S])iiming and 
cotton textile manufacturing are comparatively new industries, and 
the consumption of raw cotton last year in our mills was a]‘)proxi- 
mately 21,000 bales This means that Australian spinners of 
cotton had to import about 8,000 bales of the raw material for her 
mills’ requirements 

Queensland will, and must, increase its production of cotton, 
but her ciratic weather conditions constitute a problem, the solution 
of which lies in the construction of irrigation facilities wherever 
possible 1 he average increase of the cotton yield would be three 
times ^thc \ield of the production under natural rainfall conditions 
The Fit7ro\ and Dawson rivers, with their tiibutanes in the central 
district (cotton-growing district the Burnett m the uiiper and 
lower Burnett districts, and the Brisbane River, with its numerous 
tributaries in West Moreton, and the I ockyer, ofler every ad\an- 
tage for irrigation systems f lourml of U^traUo 1 

ST. VINCENT. 

Owing to the relati\cly dry weather of August and Sc])tembcr 
planting continued well into October and considerable supplying 
of seed was necessary The early growth of the crop was poor, but 
the weather improved in October anel November and much better 
progress was made Bolls matured on some of the hrst-planted 
fields early in December, when the weather was again relati\elv 
drv Later in December the weather changed, and it was feared 
tha*t much of the maturing cotton would be stained In December 
it was estimated that the yield of Sea Island would be about 4 400 
centals (920 bales of 478 lbs ) against 3,970 (830) in 1935-36 and 
2,340 490") on the average 1930-31 to 1934-35 (percentages 110 8 
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and 1 S 7 (.)) but towdicls the tiid of [aniiu} il was rcpoittd that 
if tile v\ t N^cathci continued a stuous Kcluction would })rol>abiv 1 h 
piovt d 

P uly in the season the ineielence o( eotton aphis was lairh 
high, uid Icitci there wetc indie itions that pink boll worm would 
be iniK pKVciltnt thin in neent ^cnis 1 he slie^ht attick of the 
cotton ( atcipill r on tlu I ce wud coast ])ro\ed ahe rti\e 

(Jntirnitumal Inslitiiii of X^uciiUnn') 


SUDAN. 

The ( otton Piogrcss Report for bebiuary published by the 
Director of Agneulturc and Poiests eonfirms previous unofficial 
estimates of a ciop well above the aveiage in the Gezira \\here, it 
IS now estimated, the ciop will vield ovei four cantars of rotls 
seed cotton jxi feddin compared with a yield of about 3 S i er 
feddaii in the previous season I lie 167, 2SS feddans of the Sudan 
Plantations Synelicate undei Sakel eiiltiaation and the 31,827 
ferlehns of the Ka'^sala Cotton Company aie expected to >icld 
800,000 cantars, ol wlneh ^e'lOjCioo eantars have alreada been 
picked in the fonnci aiea anel 74,000 in the latter This, com- 
bined with 8c),e)()0 caiit<\rs fiom the Tokar district, 6o,exx) cantars 
frem the Ka«sala district, 2,000 cantars from the Ed Dueim 
pumping sehcriK, 2,000 eantars fiom Gondal and 41,000 cantars 
from private estates bungs the estimated Sakel crop to 085,000 
cantars 

AMFRIfAN" (Irrf^ated) 

The anticipated Meld of American cotton is 45,763 cantars, of 
which 11,321 and 0,000 cantais from the Berber and Dongola pump 
schemes, lespcctively, 21,285 cantars from Zeidab and 4,157 from 
other estates 

AaierkAN (Ra?Hqro7i7?) 

Ihe total aiea undei cultivation is 161,300 feddans as against 
123,036 feddans m the previous season, and the final yield is 
expecleel to reach 120,000 cantars comiiarcd with 118,800 cantars 
in the season t03‘)-36 

Ihe estimalt f<ir the total ciop is 1,150,800 cantars, compaied 
witli the previous season’s yield of 070,200 cantars 

V Sudan Dad\ Herald ”) 


TURKEY. 

The cottcui crop of 1036 was greatly reduced by unfavourable 
climatic conditions during September and October, according to 
reports of local authorities It is said that in the Adana district 
the probable crop is about T 10,000 bales of about 44.0 lbs Wliile 
it had been exiiectcd to yield 260,000, the total crof) in all districts 
IS now estimated at about 170,000 bales 

Prices of Tuikish cotton are said to be from 40 to 50 per cent 
higher tlian world piiccs, the Ix'iter grades being sold at about 
18^ cents riTnitcd States currency) per pound 

{Textile Ran Maieriah ) 
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UGANDA. 

H.M. lj.aslcrn African Dcpencicncics’ Trade and Information 
Office has lecoived the following report from Uganda, for the 
month of January, 1937: — 

In most areas the dry period winch occurred in the beginning of 
December was followed by rainfall above average. Late-sown 
cotton in the Eastern and Northern Provinces benefited and in 
Bu^ancla crop prospects improved considerably. A certain amount 
of damage was caused to ripe bolls. Grade was adversely affected 
in some areas, but generally is satisfactory. On the whole, crop 
prospects improved slightly during December. Conditions during 
January were normal and prospects continued to be satisfactory. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Good and general planting rains were experienced and prospects 
at the beginning of March were favourable. 

Owing to the advance in price and steadiness of the cotton 
market, a larger acreage has been planted throughout all areas. 

The 1935-36 season was the latest recorded in the last twelve 
years. Following approximately ten months which were virtually 
rainless, ^ planting rains did not materialize until mid-lamiarv 
Succeeding conditions for growth were good, but pest infestation 
in many areas was somewhat severe. 

Cotton planting is normally expected to be completed by 
mid-December; ^^dry*’ planting, carried out before the rains, 
resulted in poor standards and low yields. 

The yields from irrigated areas.were satisfactory. An invasion 
of jassid in the Orange River area fortunately appeared too late 
to cause any material damage. 

{International Institute of Agriculfurel) 


U.S.S.R. 


The success in cotton cultivation, which has made the U.S.S.R. 
fully independent of other countries in the supply of cotton, 
represents one of the greatest achievements of Soviet national 
economy. 

By December 20, 1936, the raw cotton harvest in the U.S.S.R. 
amounted to 2,295,000 tons, which is equivalent to over 745,000 
tons of cotton fibre, as against 532,000 tons of fibre in IQ35. 

The Fiye-Year Plan for the development of cotton growing, 
which provided for a yield of 70,000 tons of cotton fibre only in 
T937» was thus overfulfilled in four years. 

The powerful development of Soviet cotton cultivation is an 
achievement of recent years. In 1928 the gross output of cotton 
fibre constituted only 243,000 tons. 

In 1936 the Soviet Union assumed the world* s third place in 
cotton harvest after the United States and India. 

The area under cotton in the U.S.S.R. now reaches two million 
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Lectareb (^liectarc - 2.5 acres). Coltuii cultivation has spread far 
Lc3"ond the borders of Central Asia and "Franscaucasia ; the 
aggregate area sown with cotton in the Ukraine, Northern, 
Caucasus, Azov-Black Sea aiea and Crimea now exceeds 400,000 
hectares. 

State and collective iarinors have become the principal cotton 
glowers. At the beginning ol the second Five-Year Plan tlicir 
share in the output of cotton constituted 84.2 per cent , and in 1936 
it had alread}^ reached 98 per cent. The former ])rimiti\e methods 
of cotton growing have been replaced by the highly-productive 
technique of large-scale socialized agriculture. The number of 
tractors in the irrigated cotton areas has increased fourfold in the 
past four years from 7,224 in 1932 to over 30,000 m 1036. In the 
[last year the chemical industry of the U.S.S.R. supplied the cotton- 
growing areas with 280,000 tons of nitrogenous and t;8o,ooo tons of 
phosphate fertilizers. 

1 he extensive development of the irrigation system, the appli- 
cation of machines and fertilizers, and particularly the development 
of the Stakhanov movement have contributed to the success in 
cotton-growing. In many collective and State farms, where the 
Stakhanov movement is strong, the yield of raw cotton reached 
6, 8, 10 and more tons* per hectare in 1936. The average labour 
elhciency of cotton growers on collective farms has almost trebled 
during the past 5-6 years, 

(^T/ie Monthly Review 0 } the TJ S.S.R, Trade Delegation 
in Great Britain!) 

Cotton Production Costs in 
Argentina. 

A cotton production cost schedule has recently been compiled 
by the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. Tins is the first work 
of its kind to be carried out in connection with the growing of 
cotton m the Argentine Republic. 

Apart from its present statistical value, the report will act as a 
basis for similar works carried out during the coming years, which 
will then cover the whole of the cotton-growing axea. 

It IS of interest to observe that the entire compilation of the 
necessary data has been effected by personnel belonging to the 
National Cotton Junta, in co-opcratioii with field officers of the 
Department of Agriculture numbering over five hundred, and 
spread throughout the whole of the cotton zone. 

The report comprises an introduction, seven chapters and an 
appendix. The first four chapters contain a general study of pro- 
duction costs and the various systems adopted for their determina- 
tion, with special reference to the method followed for the purposes 
of the present report. 

Chapter V enters fully into the study and determination of the 


* Presumably lint and seed together — (Ed., 
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cost of cotton production per licctarc and per ton, in the various 
zones oi K1 Chaco, in accordance with the figures given below : — 


COST VEii flECTARE -(in Argentine dollarb) 



Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zoiu' 

Zone 


Labour : 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

Y 

VI 

Avei age 

Maintenance and 








monthly wages . . 

40 -OO 

40 -00 

35-00 

35-00 

30-78 

40 00 

37 40 

Day labourers during 








picking season . . 

57-50 

05-00 

43-32 

37-90 

30-82 

48-75 

51-57 

Day labourers for 








other purposes . . 

27-00 

27-00 

14-30 

14-30 

14-30 

19*00 

21-80 

Materials : 








Seed 

1 80 

1-80 

1-44 

1-80 

L-44 

1-02 

1-66 

Insecticides 

11-40 

10-00 

n-40 

12-00 

11-40 

11-40 

12-34 

Sacks and twine . . 

7-10 

8-2i 

4-94 

4-32 

4-20 

5-56 

0-23 

Locked-up capital . 








Preservation 

14-18 

10-79 

10-37 

8-03 

8-21 

13-89 

11-08 

Redemption 

8-81 

0-30 

7-13 

5-07 

5-39 

8-80 

7-54 

Interest 

10-47 

8-22 

7 - 89 

0-38 

5-88 

10-19 

8-05 

Total 

178-2(3 

183-32 

135-79 

125-40 

118-42 

159-20 

158-93 

Transport 

4-90 

4-74 

3-38 

1-20 

2-55 

2-84 

3 ■ 83 

Total 

183-25 

188-00 

139-17 

120 -(30 

120-97 

1(32 • LO 

102-70 

Ground rent . . 

1-85 

7-20 

— 

— 

— 

1-99 

2-4() 

Total cost per hectare 

185-10 

105-20 

139-17 

120-00 

J20-97 

104-09 

105-10 


COST PER TON 






Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Average 

Total . . 

155-01 

141 -01 

169-74 

179-14 

174-15 

170-95 

158-02 

Transport 

4-34 

3-05 

4-22 

1*71 

3-75 

3-10 

3-82 

Total 

159-36 

144-00 

173-90 

180-85 

177-90 

180-11 

ie2-4-t 

Ground rent . , 

1-01 

5-54 

— 

— 

— 

2*21 

2-40 


Total cost per ton . . 100-96 

150-20 173-90 180-85 

J77-90 182 

■32 104-84- 

The area planted with cotton, the yield and tlic production of 
each individual zone, are as follows: — 

Yield 

x\rea (Kgs. per Production 

Zones 

(llcctan*s) 

hectare) 

(I ,OOOS tons) 

I 

.. 80,891 

1,150 

93 

II 

,. 50,118 

1,300 

05 

Ill 

.. 11,459 

800 

9 

IV 

7,905 

701) 

0 

V 

. . 50,000 

(380 

38 

VI 

.. 39,192 

000 

35 

Total for the Chaco 

. . 245,025 

1,002 

240 


The zones arc constituted as follows : — 

Zone I, — ^Pte. Plaza, IMachagai, Quitilipi, Pcia. R. Saenz Pe&a, La Garzita, La 
Verde, 

Zone II. — ^Resistencia, Barranqueras, Margarita Belen, Colonia Benitez, Laguna 
Blanca, Magall6, Lapachito, Las Palmas, Pto. Bermejo, Zapallar, Pte. Roca. 
Zone III. — Castelli, Tres Isletas, La Florida, El Aguard. 

Zone IV. — Avia Terai, Concepcidn del Bermejo, Pampa Infierno. 

Zone V. — Campo Largo, Corzuela, Charata, Colonia Gral. Necochea, Gral. Pinedo, 
Oral, C^devila, Gancedo, Las Breflas. 

Zone VI. — ^E. Urien, Haumonia, La Cuchilla, SamuH, Villa Berthct, Villa Angela. 
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“MISSR" COTTON EXPORT GO, LTO. 

{ex Lindemann), 

ALEXANDRIA 

Exporters of all kinds 
of Egyptian Cotton 


i 

i 


“ Missr ” Ginning Company, owners of Eight 
Ginning Factories in Upper and Lower Egypt. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Special Correspondents : 


MEEKLE (fe GO., Basle. 

LINDEMANN & CO., FREiBtnEia I/Breisqau. 
JAMBS PLATT & CO., LIVERPOOL. 

W. R. GRAC3B & CO., New York. 


PATEL COTTON CO. LTD., Bombay. 
TOYO MENEA KAISHA LTD , Osaka. 
TOYO MENKA KAISHA LTD., Shanghai 


THE 

TEXTILE WEEKLY 

(THE BRITISH MANAGERS’ OWN OFFICIAL ORGAN) 


Annual Subscription ; Gt. Britain, 13/- ; Overseas, 15/- post free 


Exclusive << Weekly” Features helping Executives to plan Policy 

(ij Federation Official Reports and Proceedings 

(2) Concrete Cotton Price Forecasts : Highs and Lows 

(3) Montibly Comparable Trade Indices, all based on 1913 as 100 

(4) “Humanized” Statistics and News 

(5) Information Bureau serving the Trade 

(6) Authoritative Textile Technology Articles 

TO ADVERTISERS 

The trusted medium to reach the world textile industry — ^ten 
trades in one — cotton, wool, Hn^, hemp and jute, silk, rayon, 
knitting, dyeing, printing, bleaching, finishing, marketing. 

Serving a £1,000,000,000 capital industry 

Write for specimen copy ^ full information and advertising rates from : — 

THE TEXTILE PRESS LIMITED 

49, DEANSGATE - MANCHESTER 3 - ENGLAND 
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NEW con ON REGULATIONS IN BRAZIL. 


VLcordiiig to a rcpoit published m a recent issue ol J oni^n 
ignciiUurc^ the Legislature of the state of Rio Giande do Noite in 
Noith-eastern Brazil adopt c d a law on December cj, ly providing 
lna.t establishments lor the ginning, baling, and exporting of cotton 
may tunction in the state only upon lulhlling certain conditions 
They must produce cotton on an area of land equal to one hectare 
(^2 471 acres) for each saw of each gin they operate , on an area equal 
to 100 hectares for each baling press of small capacity, and on an 
area equal to 300 hectares for each baling press of large capacity 

It also provides that each cotton processing establishment must 
maintain a primary school for operatives or tenants and their 
children in every locality where ginning machinery with more than 
120 saws IS installed Moreover, they must give free medical 
assistance to opeiatives for injury or sickness contracted as a result 
of employment in the plants 

Owners of cotton processing and handling establishments must 
build separate cotton warehouses for individual types and kinds 
of cotton handled and must distribute free to farmers through the 
medium of the Cotton Textile Service one ton of selected seed, or 
its equivalent m cash, whenever a gin has between 80 and 120 saws , 
three tons when it has between 120 and 140 saws, and five tons 
when it has more than 140 saws The law also provides for the 
prosecution of establishments which in any manner contribute to 
the devaluation of cotton cither through mixing types or by using 
ginning machinery which damages the quality of the fibre 
Exportation of cotton-seed and cotton-seed cake and meal is per- 
missible only when not prejudicial to the livestock industry of the 
state 

It is also illegal foi an> one company, except a producer co- 
operative institution, to own or control more than 15 pci cent of the 
number of saws and rollers of cotton-ginning machines, or more 
than 15 per cent of the number of j)resscs for baling cotton 
Foreigners may own or manage only up to 40 per cent of the total 
number of saws and export presses existing in the state An 
official cotton classification certificate is to be made obligatory for 
liquidating purchase and sale transactions 

Finally the law provides for collecting export laxc& on cotton in 
advance of the shipments and for increasing such taxes by 20 per 
cent Unless the cotton has been exported by September 30 of 
each year an additional tax may 1^ imposed when actualh 
exported 

There are indications that the Legislatures of other states of 
North-eastern Brazil may adopt similar legislation during the 
current year 
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INCREASE IN COTTON PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


In lending its suppoit to the popularising oi cotton fdbnc:^ 
tliroughout tlic coLintr}', the hrst thought of the Go\cmmcnt ha;a 
boon to encourage the grovvtli of good quality cotton in suificienl 
quantity to meet the needs of the domestic cotton indiistr\ 

The President of the Council himself had h\ed a total of 
500,000 bales as the hist objective to be attained by the Ministry 
of \griculture 

There is no douot that the planter will achie\e this result 
in about five years* time This intensified production is meant 
to supply not only the needs of the domestic industry, but also 
a considerable percentage of the export trade as >\ell 

Ihis year s crop is estimated at 200,000 bales against 1 50,000 
to 160,000 in previous }cars Ihe cotton-growing regions of 
Cukorova, Egee, Balikesir, Sakarga, Adana and, to some extent 
Kars, which produces the finest quality cotton in Turkey will 
each add its quota to the total crop, and the Government is making 
fresh attempts at cotton -growing in other districts, notably 111 
Canakkale, Gelibolu and Diarbekir Preliminary attempts in this 
latter region have shown very satisfactory results Ihe experi- 
ments are made under the direct control of the Vilayet Department 
of Agriculture, and it is hoped to improve the technical conditions 
of cultivation and to make more use of sectionalized seed 

This year, seed of hve qualities of American type cotton, bred 
in the selection stations of Adana and Nazilli, has been planted 
in the Germik area, this district is particularly suitable for the 
growth of this type of cotton The ‘ Cleveland ** variety of seed, 
however, is the one which yields the best results 

The Vilayet Department of Agriculture has in tituted an 
enquiry in the shape of a questionnaire addressed to every village 
It IS hoped that this will enable the authorities to determine the 
quantity of native cotton seed of infenor quality possessed by the 
farmers which should be replaced by selected seed brought from 
Adana and distributed gratis to the farmers 


SINO-JAPANESE COTTON UNDERSTANDING. 


It is reported that an understanding between the Chinese and 
Japanese cotton industrialists has been reached during the visit of 
the recent Japanese economic mission to Chma, whereby the 
Japanese will co-operate in improving and increasing the cotton 
production in China under a fi.ve->ear plan, which wiU >ield a 
suijilus of io,ooo,’boo piculs for export to Japan after satisfying 
the home demand It is also reported that China hopes eventually 
to export enough cotton to Japan to supply one-half of Japan's 
present imports of raw cotton from America and India, which 
at present amount to an annual value of 900,000,000 yen 
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WORLD TRADE IN COTTON. 


1,000 Centals (1 Cental - 100 lbs). 

Twelve months 


Six months (Aug. I -—Jan. Ill) (Aug. 1 — July ;U) 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 


Countries : 

1930-37 

1985-30 

193(5-37 

1035-30 

1935-36 

1935-30 

Exporting Countries 

United States 

17,999 

21,083 

357 

280 

31,337 

791 

Argentina 

520 

450 

— 

— 

1,030 

— 

Brazil 

l,744t 

908t 

— 

— 

3,549 

— 

India 

7.035 

4,791 

582 

589 

14,919 

L.279 

Egypt . . 

3.885^‘ 

4,248* 

— 

— 

8,095 

— 

Importine Countries : 

Germany . . 

2 

485 

2,915 

4,332 

753 

7,264 

Austria . . 

* 

>». 

306* 

38^ 

— 

880 

Belgo -Luxem b . E . U . 

335 

320 

1,281 

1,235 

063 

2.377 

Denmark 

— 

— 

99 

101 

— 

170 

Spain 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia . . 

— 

— 

04 

57 

— 

110 

Finland . . 

— 

— 

174 

170 

— ■ 

280 

France 

205 

185 

3,099 

3,391 

335 

7.143 

Greece 

— 

11 

31 

53 

11 

110 

Hungary . . 

— 

— 

284 

282 

— 

500 

Italy 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia 

— 

— 

04 

53 

■ — 

97 

Norway . . 

— 

— 

37 

33 

— 

71 

Netherlands 

11 

2 

600 

525 

4 

1,001 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

— 

2 

787 

811 

4 

1,014 

Portugal . . 

— 

— 

196* 

231* 

' — 

660 

United Kingdom. . 

298 

362 

8,444 

7,871 

747 

15,168 

Sweden . . 

— 

— 

369 

351 

— 

672 

Switzerland 

— 

— 

384 

320 

— 

549 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

29 

20 

1,182 

1,151 

49 

2,130 

Yugoslavia 

— 

— 

205 

190 

— 

375 

Canada . . 

— 

— 

904 

798 

— 

1,358 

China 

403* 

642* 

207* 

225* 

892 

915 

Japan 

320* 

201* 

7,421* 

5,388 

582 

18,089 

Algeria 

-t 

-t 

2t 

2r 

— 

4 

Totals . . 

32,852 

33,082 

30,050 

28,832 

02,780 

03,588 


(Inicrun/ionct] Insfitiilc oj Agriculture') 

” Data up to Decombor 31 st, 
t Data up to November 30 th. 

FRANZ EMIL EGGERICHS 

HAMBURG 8 

GR. REICHENSTR. 51 

Cahlt AUviSs: “AGILE” Telephone: 312620-312621 

Codes: A.B.C. 6th, Bentiey, BOnting ist, Meyer’s 39th, Shepperson’s 1881 
COTTON OF ALL GROWTHS 
East Indians and Outside Growths a Speciality 
Waste : Futures ; Linters : Valuations : Reports 
Expert Umpire 

Coneeponimet solicited from Buyers and Sellers. 


Trading since 1898 
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^WORLD’S COTTON CROPS. 


a.S. Lint .. 
Linlcrs 

Total 

Aloxico 

Brazil 

Peru 

Argentine 

Other South Am (‘n can 

Jndia*^ 

China 

Japan, Korea, etc 
East Indies, etc. 

Russia 

Persia . . 

Iraci, Ceylon, etc. 

Asia Minor and Europe 



Sudan . . 

East Alrica (British) . . 
South Africa (British) 
'\\^est Africa (i3ritish) 
Non-Biitish Africa 
West Indi<*s (British) 
West Indies (Others) . . 
Australia, etc. . . 

World’s Total . . 

Outside Growths 
Per cent, on Total 


(Bales ot 500 lbs. — OOO’s ) 


19;33-34 

1934-35 


13,047 

9,037 


983 

1,001 


14,020 

10,638 


255 

223 


958 

1,309 


278 

336 


196 

295 


76 

70 


5,108 

4,858 


2,652 

3,001 


197 

224 


15 

IG 


1,917 

1.744 


137 

200 


t 

2 


203 

263 


1,715 

1,511 


120 

237 


274 

273 


3 

3 


23 

47 


154 

165 


3 

4 


23 

33 


18 

14 


28,300 

25,466 


14,331 

14,828 


50*5 

58-2 


I9y.v3r. 

1936-37 

Kt.ess 

12,407 

1.100 

1,100 

11,738 

235 

348 

1,743 

1,470 

342 

345 

354 

400 

90 

90 

5,728 

5,700 

2.322 

3,650 

230 

275 

16 

16 

2,430 

3,04) 

120 

120 

4 

4 

384 

404 

1,707 

1,889 

193 

190 

328 

328 

4 

4 

40 

40 

165 

165 

4 

4 

23 

23 

16 

16 

28,216 

32,028 

16,478 

18,521 

58*5 

57-8 


‘^Government estimate, 400 lb. bales. 
fLess than 500 bales. 

t Figures reproduced with acknowledgment to Empire Cotton Growing 
Review (John A. Todd’s Cotton Statistics). 
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ANDERSON. '^^AYTON 

Cotton [Merchants 


HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 
LOS ANGELES 


MOBILE 
SAVANNAH 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW BEDFORD 

— AND 


CHARLOTTE 

GASTONIA 

GREENVILLE 

DALLAS 


Anderson, Clayton & Co . . ALEXANDRIA 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. BOMBAY 

Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Mexico) . . MEXICO CITY and TORREON 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Ltda (Brazil) .. SAO PAULO and RECIPE 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Argentina) .. BUENOS AIRES 
Anderson, Clayton Co., S.A. (Peru) . . LIMA 
Algodones, 8. A. (Paraguay) ASUNCION 


Represented abroad by 


AUSTRIA . . . . Dr. LUDWIG NETTEL Vienna 

BELGIUM . . EDMOND VEESAERT Ghent 

CANADA . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Montreal 

CHINA . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Shanghai 

FRANCE . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Le Havre 

GERMANY . . GLASON, BURGER & CO Bremen 

HOLLAND . . HERBERT STROINK Enschede 

INDIA .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO Bombay 

ITALY . . . . LAMAR FLEMING & CO Milan 

JAPAN . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S Agency. . Osaka 

POLAND . . . . G. A. SEBASTIAN Lodz 

PORTUGAL . . A. ALGODOEIRA W. STAM . . . Oporto 

SPAIN . . . . F. MUSTE BALLESTER . . . . Barcelona 

SWEDEN . . . . F. CORIN & GO Gothenburg 

SWITZERLAND. . GYSI & CO Zurich 


Correspondents: 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING, New York 

Members New York Cotton Exchange 

D, F. PENNEFATHER & CO., Liverpool 

Members Liverpool Cotton Association 
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Final Ginning Report. 


flic final ginning report issiicfl on March 20 bv the U.S. Census 
Bureau shows that the total amount ginned of last year’s American 
cotton crop was 12, 130,000 running bales, against 10,420,000 bales 
for the previous season and 9,472,000 bales two seasons ago. 

The amount ginned since the last report is 173,000 bales, against 

167.000 bales in the same period last year. The cotton included 
in tlic total but not yet ginned is estimated at 27,000 bales, against 

18.000 bales ungmned after the March census last year. The total 
includes 282,000 round bales and 18,000 bales American-Egyptian, 
against 294,000 and 18,000 respectively last 3"ear. ^ The average 
gross weight of bales is estimated at 510.6 lbs., against 510.5 lbs. 
last year and total ginnings in equivalent ^oo-lb. bales are 

12.387.000 bales as compared with 10,638,000 bales for the previous 
crop. 


The following table gives details with comparisons : — 



1937 

1930 

1935 

Alabama 

1,135,000 

1,033,457 

936,080 

Arizona 

188.000 

131,541 

113,184 

Arkansas 

1,205,000 

841,618 

848,997 

California 

437,000 

232,725 

251,523 

Florida 

28.000 

20,653 

24.343 

Georgia 

1,086,000 

1,052,662 

974,868 

Louisiana 

7i3.000 

541,300 

473,333 

Mississippi 

1,803,000 

1,220,295 

1,121,332 

Missouri 

302,000 

182,823 

230,368 

New Mexico . , 

105,000 

70,178 

83,689 

North Carolina 

598,000 

549,313 

640.924 

Oklahoma 

290,000 

662,704 

329,845 

South Carolina 

800,000 

738,744 

684,619 

Tennessee 

422,000 

315,002 

396,656 

Texas . . 

2,820,000 

2,849,760 

2,314,894 

Virginia 

30,000 

27,619 

32,997 

Other States . . 

12,000 

7,402 

14,371 

Total . . 

.. 12,130,000 

10,420,346 

9,472,022 
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GOVERNMENT CLASSING SERVICE. 


The recent announcement by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture relative tO' establishing a cotton classing service is of 
particular interest. At present cotton buyers in the rural market 
sections pay practically no premium for staple length in upland 
cotton which has caused many farmers_ to plant the short-linted 
varieties like Half and Half. By classing all cotton and selling 
same on merit, farmers would soon discard the one-half inch lint 
types for varieties with longer staples. The Bureau explains that 
it is not known to what extent provisions for buying cotton on the 
basis of classified samples could be made in the various local 
markets, since conditions vary in the different markets. Ancl these 
differences, it is stated, should be considered in attempting to 
establish and maintain a cotton classification service 

Assuming that the various requirements could be met, the 
Bureau believes that a cotton classification service to growers would 
increase the bargaining power of farmers who produce higher 
qualities of cotton, encourage quality improvement, increase the 
usefulness of price quotations for grade and staple length, make 
possible a reduction in the waste from, resampling cotton, improve 
warehouse receipts as collateral for loans, and make possible other 
economies in marketing cotton.’’ 


ENVIRONMENT MAY CHANGE AMERICAN COTTON 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Experiments have recently been undertaken by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to find out what characteristics 
of cotton varieties are kept relatively stable under widely 
different environments. 

At least 64 different characteristics of the cotton plant and 
fibre are being studied during the three-year test. These fall under 
the general classifications of growing conditions, gin data, fibre 
properties, and spinning utility. 

The first year of study indicates that characteristics such as 
staple length, lint per cent., weight of lint per 100 seed, and lint 
fineness do not change greatly as environment changes. But 
characteristics such as yield, time required for germination and to 
reach blooming stage, time of opening, and maturity of fibre are 
modified to a considerable extent by seasonal conditions present 
at the various locations. 

Surprising variations occurred at the end of the first 3^ear, 
particularly ^ in comparing four-lock and five-lock bolls ^ at the 
various stations. This has been considered a characteristic of 
variety rather than environment and significant varietal differences 
were found at all legations. Nevertheless it was found that 
environmental conditions at various locations greatly modified 
the proportion of four and five-lock bolls on all varieties. For 
instance, the average percentage of four-lock boUs for all varieties 
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varied from less than 51 tO' more than 78 per cent, at the different 
locations. 

Variety bowed to environment again in time of germination, 
time of blooming and time of opening. At the Statesville, N.C., 
station, in the Piedmont area, all 16 varieties were slower in germi- 
nating than at any of the other 13 stations, but in 50 to 55 days 
reached the bloom stage — the shortest period for an^^ of the 
stations. Greenville, Texas, for instance, took 85 days to reach 
the bloom stage. 

Despite its record for earliest bloom stage, the North Carolina 
station dropped toi last place in time of opening, an average of 137 
days from planting time. Cotton at Prattville, Ala., set the pace 
in opening, averaging 105 days for all 16 varieties. Greenville, 
Texas, cotton took 85 days tO' bloom but only 123 days to open. 


Factors Affecting U.S. Cotton 
Exports. 


T he following is extracted from a paper on the above subject, 
which was presented before the Houston Foreign Trade 
Association in February last by Mr. Lamar Fleming, junr., 
of the hrm of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

In examining the probabilities affecting the future trend of 
U.S. cotton production, the factor that jrnnps toi the fore here 
is the comparison between crops produced in the U.S. and those 
produced abroad for the last 25 years. I give these figures for 
the season igiT-12 and each fifth season thereafter. 



U.S. Crop 

Foreign Crop 


Year 

Bales 

Bales 

Total 

1911-12 

15,656,000 

7,007,000 

22,663,000 

1916-17 

11,559,000 

7,444,000 

19,003,000 

1921-22 

8,285,000 

6,955,000 

15,240,000 

1926-27 

18,162,000 

9,808,000 

27,970,000 

1931-32 

16,877,000 

9,587,000 

26,464,000 

1936-37 

12,250,000 

17,250,000 

29,500,000 


The 1936-37 figures are estimates, since the season does not end 
until July. 

It will be seen from these figures that American cotton was 69 
per cent, of the world crop in 1911-12 and 42 per cent, in 1936-37 ; 
that, from 19U-12 to 1936-37, American^ production has 
decreased 21 per cent., while foreign production has increased 
146 per cent, and world production has increased 30 per cent. 
The most sensational feature is that the foreign production almost 
doubled in the last fi.ve years, although this loses some of the 
significance when inquiry develops that the 1931-32 foreign crop 
was a poor one, about 2,000,000 bales below the two preceding 
crops. 

It is clear at least that the United States has been going back- 
ward and foreign countries coming rapidly forward as suppliers to 
the world’s cotton mills. 
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Wh}^ is this ^ Of course, there are many reasons, and 1 am not 
scholar Vnouc^li to identify them all ; but here are some of them : — 

T. Fiist, there are the reasons of international exchange. In 
K^i I we vvere a debtor country and had to export goods to pay our 
debts. The principal spinning countries abroad were our 
creditors and therefore could pay for our cotton and other goods 
by simply crediting our account against the principal and interest 
that we owed them There was no exchange problem at all ; our 
exports not onh were easy but in fact were necessary to the service 
ser\n*ce of our debts. 

By 1Q26, when we had the big crop, this situation was reversed 
We had become the creditors and the spinning countries abroad 
were our debtors. Moreover, by putting our tariffs so high that 
their floods were excluded from this country, we had denied them 
the privilege, if they wanted it, of servicing their debts in the only 
possible way, that is sending us their goods. However, clinging 
to the debtor habit of exporting our own goods, we financed their 
purchases of our cotton and other things by pouring out credits 
and loans that they had no possibility of repaying. Within the 
next few years the retribution for this credit policy was upon us ; 
and we not only stopped making new loans abroacl, but called for 
repayment of such of the old ones as could be repaid. 

As we entered the present decade, it was evident that we must 
either (a) resume lending money that we knew the customer 
countries could not repay, or (b) drop our tariffs so they could 
pay in goods, or (r) reduce our volume of production for export to 
the point where, one wav or another, they could dig up enough 
dollars or monetary metal to pay for what they had to buy. 

{a) We did not go back to the deliberate making of bad 
loans ? 

'b) Despite surface scratches here and there, we refused and 
refuse, I .think slupidl}'', to adjust our tariffs so as to let 
them pay in goods. 

(r) We chose the third alternative. 

One way of applying this alternative would have been to let 
nature effect its own cure, let prices drop to the point where those 
who persisted would be starved out of producing for export. That 
would have involved injustice to cotton producers, so much of 
whose trouble was traceable to a previous violation of the laws of 
nature, namely, to the prohibitory tariff rates. The Government, 
unwilling to rectify this original evil and yet unable to withstand 
the clamour of the farmers against the injustice of their position, 
has tried seyeral artificial devices. From 1929 to 1934 it attempted 
at various times to peg prices by offering to lend an arbitrary price, 
regardless what the cotton was worth. (As a result of this, it has 
some 3,000,000 bales on hand to.-day.) In 1930 it financed the 
Cgtton Co-operative Associations in an attempt to peg the market 
arid recoup their losses by a comer of the cotton futures market. 
Finally, it adopted the principle of asking producers of export crops 
to reduce their planted acreage and paying them for compliance. 
This principle has been expressed in vanous successive forms, the 
plough-up, the Bankhead Bill, the A. A. A., and now the Soil Con- 
servation Act, the changes resulting from difficulties of constitution- 
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ality. Regardless ot these difficulties, they have exerted a powerful 
influence toward the curtailment of cotton acreage and, this ])ast 
season, toward curbing an increase in it ; and the effect has been a 
continual reduction since 1932 in the surplus available for export. 

At the same time that they thus worked toward the reduction 
of export surpluses, the Roosevelt Administration facilitated the 
collection for them in monetary metals by depreciating the dollar, 
which means that we pay a high price for gold and import it as an 
offset to our export of goods, and by launching out into a seeming 
attempt to corner all the silver in the world. 

To recapitulate, we alleviated our exchange difficulties by 
reducing our production for export and forcing our imports of gold 
and silver ; but we remained in the position of a creditor nation that 
declined to accept payments freely in goodrs other than gold and 
silver. 

On the other hand, our competitors in cotton production, India, 
China, Brazil, Argentine, etc., are debtor countries. As was the 
case with us before the War, they must export goods in order to 
scry ice their debts abroad, also in order to pay for the capital 
assistance they need in the development of their countries. Need 
for foreign exchange and monetary metal forces them to export, 
whereas a ])lcthora of it hinders us. 

2. Second, there are the reasons of movements of population. 
Before the War, we were the goal of most of the emigration from 
Europe. The immigrants were productive labour and contributed 
greatly to the volume of our production as well as to bring our 
unused lands into use. Since the War we have closed down upon 
immigration, and the emigrants from Europe and Japan are forced 
to other fields. Where they go, they must make money crops ; and 
cotton, in temperate to semi-tropical climates, is the most generally 
successful money crop that can be produced in one year. 

3. Third, there are the reasons of relations of price between 
competing staples. The War started a momentum in the pro- 
duction of beef, wheat, coffee, sugar, and other things which 
eventually resulted in overproduction and distress prices. This 
turned agricultural activity in South America, Africa, and Asia 
from these products to cotton. 

4. Fourth, there arc the reasons of national economic independ- 
ence. Afraid of their ability to pay in dollars or afraid of isolation 
in event of war, the consuming countries seek to foster the pro- 
duction of cotton in their own territories, their colonies, and 
countries bound to them by alliances, ties of blood and friendship, 
ani reciprocal trade relations. 

These are four of the reasons why we have declined and foreign 
cotton-producing countries have advanced in relative importance 
in supplying the world’s cotton mills. 

What should we expect for the future? 

1. If we adhere to tariff isolation, we should expect greater 
difficulty with respect to international exchange, for we cannot 
import more gold and silver than exists in the world’s stocks. 

2. It seems to me we must expect continued stimulus to foreign 
production from immigration into the producing countries, for 
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Europe and Japan are bursting with population which must flow 
sojaewhere. 

3. I see no way to guess the influence of price relationships with 
other staples ; for those relationships vary continually, and always 
wiU. 

4. I think we must expect the stimulus of considerations of 
national economic independence to become greater. As we extend 
our corner on the world's gold, it becomes increasingly important 
for a consuming country to produce cotton where she does not 
have to pay for it in gold. As the idea of exerting pressure upon 
nations through the application of economic sanctions, boycotts, 
etc., beco'mes more firmly rooted, each foresigh ted nation will want 
mQre and more to produce its own necessities. (I wonder often if 
the authors of neutrality bills think abo'ut that.) 

Altogether it seems to me. as producers of cotton for export, 
we must recognize that we are at a handicap with our foreign com- 
petitors in most of these respects, and particularly that, whereas 
they are debtors internationally who are forced to export, we are 
creditors and, worse still, through our tariffs we refuse to import. 

Unless something develops substantially changing these con- 
ditions, I think the long-range trend for American cotton exports 
will be downward. To a considerable extent I expect the reduction 
in exports to be offset by increase in domestic consumption, but not 
entirely; in other words, I believe conditions will force us tO' an 
eventually declining rate of production unless our tariff policy is 
definitely reversed. 

In this connection, we all are inclined to speculate as to what, 
if any, part the Government will take in moulding our cotton pro^ 
duction. Most people think that they will have little influence on 
the J937 production; in fact, the general expectation is a larger 
acreage and a larger crop. The principal interest attaches to what 
they may do in 1938 and beyond. I will not go into that, for so 
much depends on what their constitutional power is when it comes 
to coercive control upon the farmer, and that again depends largely 
on what kind of men we will have interpreting the constitution. 
We will know more about that within a short time. 

^ What does it mean to us if the United States does dwindle to a 
minor place in the export of cotton ? 

We can see something of what has happened already. When 
the Atlantic States were big cotton exporters, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, and Norfolk were important cotton markets, 
important ports, and enjoyed regular steamship schedules. Since 
the crops of the Atlantic States have been going preponderantly to 
the local South-eastern mills and the exports have dropped to small 
figures, the importance of Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, and 
Norfolk has declined as cotton markets and as ports, and the 
steamship lines, serving them have been forced, by lack of cargo, 
to reduce and in some cases abandon their schedules. 

I do not contemplate that Houston and Galveston will face a 
duplication of this experience. In the first place, they serve a 
territory that is remote from the American cotton mills, so that 
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they are at a freight disadvantage in competition fox American 
mills business, hence at a freight disadvantage in competition for 
export business. For these freight reasons, Texas will be one of the 
last states whose cotton will be diverted from export to domestic 
uses. On the other hand, Oklahoma, which we look on as our 
territory, is a pretty long haul from the Gulf, and it would not 
take much expansion of spinning in the South-east to draw a large 
proportion of the Oklahoma crop in that direction, hence away 
from us. 

Altogether, I would say that Houston and Galveston will con- 
tinue to be important factors in the cotton export business and will 
lose less of this business than ports located to the east of us ; but 
I am definite in the opinion that Houston and Galveston have seen 
their peaks in this activity and must be prepared for a decline in it 
in future years, not necessarity next year, but over the long range. 

This thought, of course, is not pleasant for those of us who 
own or work in cotton compresses here, nor for all that, in cotton 
firms. It cannot be pleasant for those who are interested in the 
steamship business here either; although they do have one hope 
that we have not, namely that, as the years pass, they may find 
some other cargo to take the ]:)Iace. of cotton 

As for the effect of a reduction of cotton exports upon our 
national economy generally, I do not see that it need be greatly 
harmful, provided we start from the assumption that we must be 
reconciled tO' tariff isolation. Of course,, if we could reverse our 
tariff policy it would be for the good of the country for us to export 
lots of it and bring lots of valuable goods in exchange. But, if 
we assume that this policy will not be reversed, is it a mistake for 
people to give up bucking the obstacle that this policy imposes and 
turn to' some other livelihood that is not handicapped by similar 
obstacles ? 

I believe I do see, though, that a further reduction in our 
cotton proiduction would force some uncomfortable readjustments. 
We already have seen that men and lands taken away from cotton 
can serve to produce dairy products, cereals, green vegetables, and 
fattened beef and pork. If more of them are taken from cotton, 
more of them will produce these things. Then the discomfort of 
necessary adjustments will be felt in the Middle Western States, 
which are accustomed to supply the country with them. More- 
over, every dislocation of agricultural labour furnishes distress 
competition for indusitrial labour and undermines the general 
standard of living of the urban as well as the rural population. In 
fact our readjustments cannot fail to force painful and difficult re- 
adjustments on every part of the country. 

I cannot help winding up with the observation that, if the 
majority of the people thought clearly enough to see their own 
interests and innerent rights, the tariff obstacle to our cotton 
export trade would be removed. We still would be handicapped 
in competition \vith those countries whose cotton production is 
stimulated by debtor conditions and other conditions that do not 
exist here; but at least we would be able to struggle for our share 
of the world’s markets for cotton without this crushing self- 
imposed handicap. 
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INTENTIONS TO PLANT REPORT. 


Conuncnting upon the Intentions to Plant Report as of 
March i/' the American Cotton Crop Service states that the report 
indicates an increase in cotton acreage of about lo i^er cent, or 
2,g5i,ooo acres more than was planted on fuly i, 1936. County 
agricultural agents are making a dctenninecl fight to farmers from 
oyerplanting cotton and, since about 80 })cr cent, of the growers 
have already sigiied “work sheets,’* the Service docs not believe 
cotton acreage will be increased as much as is generally expected. 
Such areas as the Panhandle section of the North-western Belt may 
be expected to show heavy acreage increase but, elsewhere, only 
moderate increase is indicated. ^ Along with the intensive campaign 
being waged by the county agricultural agents might be mentioned 
the “ tight “ labour situation. It is believed that all danger of an 
overproduction of cotton has been eliminated in most areas by the 
scarcity of farm labour and the eagerness of growers to abandon 
the one-crop system. Then, too, it should be remembered that a 
large number of potential farmers are still employed on Government 
relief projects. 

With the planting date starting generally over the southern 
third and in portions of the middle third of the Belt during the 
week ending March 22, the moisture situation has become very 
important. Delay in the planting date, due to moisture scarcity, 
often results in poor outturns from bad stands, increased insect 
damage or shortened growing season. At present the moisture 
situation in Texas is most important, as it is generally reco'gnized 
that the Western Belt crop will play a most important part in the 
1937 price situation. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON. 


Due to high prices received for the 1936 crop of sea Island 
cotton, there will be an unusually heavy acreage increase in 193^. 
Preliminary estimates indicate Florida growers will plant approxi- 
mately 20,000 and Georgia growers 6,000 to 10,000 acres to Sea 
Island cotton. In 1936 approximately 1,000 bales of Sea Island 
cotton were produced in the Georgia-Florida Sea Island Belt, 
which gave approximately 25,000 bushels of planting seed. At 
the present moment there is a seed shortage with some of the 
Florida growers receiving orders for seed from as far north as the 
southern edge of North Carolina. Under average weather con- 
ditions a total production of about 10,000 bales may be expected 
in 1937 - Production has jumped from 15 bales grown in Florida 
in J934 and 160 in 1935 to approximately 1,000 bales in 1936. A 
successful inethod of weevil control has been developed, and pros- 
pects are bright for the rehabilitation -of this once highly specialized 
industry. {American Cotton Crop Service,) 
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COTTON WILT IN U.S.A. 


A recent survey of cotton v/ill tungi by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry shows two distinct types of wilt responsible for damage 
to the cotton cro]). The two types difler in many respects, and are 
classified as Fnsarmiu vasinjectum and V crlicUHiwi albo-atmm, 

Fusarium wilt is found in the coastal plains of tlie east, and to 
a limited extent in the Piedmont and upland sections of the south- 
east. It is apparently more prevalent in the loose, sandy more or 
loss acid soils of this area. 

“ On the other hand, wilt in the Blackland section of Texas, 
in Arizona and in New Mexico, first thought to be Fusarmvi, 
turned out to be Y ertkilhiim. Unlike Fnsanum, Y erliciUhwi 
thrives in tightly packed neutral or alkaline soils. 

‘' The only known means of combatting will is planting resistant 
or highly tolerant cotton varieties. In the south-east, plant 
breeders have been selecting wilt -resistant varieties for several 
years. Varieties resistant to Fusarium, how^ever, do not witli- 
stand the attack of V crlicilliim. Little evidence has been found 
in the south-east to support the growing belief that different regions 
have strains of wilt diflcring so greatly that cotton resistant in one 
region may be highly susceptible in another.^' 


HEAVY INCREASE IN FERTILIZER SALES. 


According to the National Fertilizer Association, fertilizer tag 
sales in each of the 12 southern States were larger in February’’ this 
year than last, wdtli the exception of Mississippi. Substantial 
increases were registered by all of the heavy fertilizer-using South 
Atlantic States. For the first eight months of the current fiscal 
year, from July to February, sales in the South w’ere 30 per cent, 
larger than in the corresponding period of last year, with increases 
shown in every slate. The percentage gains range from 12 for 
Mississippi, to 49 for Louisiana. Increased cotton acreage and the 
rise in tag sales indicate a recovery this 5Tar in the amount of 
fertilizer used on cotton. 


The 1937 Cotton Prospect. 


The following is quoted from a recent communication issued by 
the Americafi Cotton Crof Service \ — 

What are the prospects for cotton production in the United 
States in 1937 with average weather conditions and without restric- 
tions other than the Soil Conservation Programme? In 1926 the 
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maximum acrccigt; liar\( slocl was acres. Tn Uj 3 ^^ acr(*ago 

planted to cottou was 30,032,000 acres and 27,335,000 acres in 
IQ35. In view of th(‘se facts and the continued favourable prices 
for cotton, it is reasonable to conclude that there will be an increased 
acreage over 1936 of about lO per cent., or a total o£ 33 to 3^ niiliion 
acres. At the moment cotton is being planted along the extreme 
southern edge of the Belt and by or betore any strintJ*ent legislation 
can be made operative, the crop m the southern half of the Belt will 
be planted. Therefore, most desirable and wise as the Soil Con- 
servation Act IS, it will very probably not prevent the over- 
[)roduction of cotton in 1937. All of whicli l)rings up the question 
of what sort of control measure is best or wanted ? 

There is no doubt but that a large number oJ cotton growers 
wish control legislation similar to the Bankhead Act, but only on 
condition that fair allotments are provided which do not deprive 
man or land of i)rivilcges enjoyed by others. Allotments should be 
made so as not to penalize the fanner who has already adopted a 
safe and I)alanced cropping system, or one tlial deprives the small 
farmer of a sufficient number of acres to cash crops to meet ordinar}’ 
financial needs. This brings forward the cpiestion of fair allot- 
ments — the one problem of crop production control remaining 
unsolved. When control legislation was adopted in 1933 an emer- 
gency existed, and there was not sufficient time to work out a just 
system of acreage allotments. This fact caused great hardship 
among some farmers — especially farmers living in the border states 
and who shift crops according to the price outlook. Therefore, with 
unfair allotments of IQ33 and 1934 still fresh in mind, it is no-l 
surprising to find large numbers of farmers planting huge acreages 
to all crops with the idea that this is the year for establishing bases. 

Sub-marginal lands arc being taken out of production, and 
tenant farmers, who formerly planted crops on the poor soils 
without the aid of fertilizer, arc now ]:)lanting on the l^ottcr soils 
with ample fertilizer furnished through the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. In addition to increasing cotton yield as outlined above, 
the planting of winter cover crops is on the increase, and soils arc 
being made to produce higher yields. In this resp<'ct we quote a 
recent report from the U.S. Department of Agriculture a.s follows : 
“ A hve-acre field near Rome, Ga., yielded one-hall bale of cotton 
per acre in 1932; two bales per acre in 1936. In the intervening 
years the owner, Mr. J . S. Culton, planted a cover crop of legumes 
each winter. The legumes provided a ' winter overcoat ’ for 
his field, that otherwise would have been exposed to the rains, 
according to the Soil Conservation Service. They also fixetl 
nitrogen in the soil, and made it capable of supporting a heavier 
growth of cotton. He saved the soil of the five-acre field, increased 
its fertility and conserved moisture. His 1936 cash income from 
the field was $740. If his 1932 crop had been sold at 1936 prices, 
he would have received $185. 

“ More than half a million acres of crop land in the Cotton Belt 
will be covered with legumes throughout the winter months, as a 
result of the programmes of the various experiment stations, the 
Soil Consen^ation Service and other agencies advocating this 
practice. 
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EFFECT OF EXPOSURE IN THE FIELD ON COTTON. 


Arcotdiiis^ U) cl rcctnl public alioji of llu Icvas AjjricuUural 
Lxpc niuciit Statu n ( Bulk tin No S UUinids to u chia the costs 
(t cotton piodiutim ha\c icsulUd in the a(lo[)tion of ni( Ihods of 
harvesting which cn^ouiagc the nostf)onc me nt of picking until nu st 
of the bolls arc open As a result the bcjlls which open carl\ an 
often exposed to the weather for weeks or even months This 
study was undertaken to me isure tlu extent to which the ct tton 
was lowered in giade, staple, strength, and cedoui when thus 
exposed under normal weather conditieuis (oi various periods of 
time 

The cotton used was of the same \ariet} , giown for two seasons 
at Tcmide, (hilhcolhe, and I ubbock legions where soil and 
chmde differ Th. grade, stiength, and coloui of unexiiosed 
cotton and cotton expe seel from one to weeks weie 

detcimincd \ drop of < ne grade had occuirecl aftei one week 
of expo'^ure at one station ancl aftei an a\erage of less than four 
weeks for all stations and ‘-casons A dio]) ol four and five giaclcs, 
a decrease in length (d fre m in to i, in, and a dccrcabc m 
price of from i^o to 20S points occurred during exposuie Tlie 
inonctai} loss due to exposure was in some eases nearly one-half 
the price of the uncxjioscd cotton, or at UjS2 and 1033 prices 
approximately ^13 00 per 500-lb bale 

All the cotton lost strength, but not equally, upon exposure 
There was an average loss of 4 per cent aftei fqui weeks and a 
maximum loss of approximately 14 per cent for the season 
Cotton grown at Temple lost the lowest and that at Lubbock the 
highest percentage of the original strength 1 hose diifciences were 
not due entire!} to differences in rainfall but may have been due 
in part to greater ultia-\iolet m the sunlight at the higher altitude 

There were itgional and seasonal differences in the colour All 
cottons became darker and less cicainy as the exposure incieased 
In all cases there was a decrease in either crtamincss or brightness, 
or in bejth, within thice to five weeks after opening Precipitation 
apparcntl} caused greater darkening than it did loss in creaminess 
The grades appear to follow brightness more closely than they do 
crtaminc ss 

Three bts of lint cotton storc'-d in a \ault foi one }car had lost 
respectively 7, 15, and 18 jici cent of their oiiginal strength, and 
after two years of storage two lots had lost 25 and 33 per cent 

It IS concluded that cotton should be harvested, so far as is 
practicable, not latci than foni or five weeks and preferably within 
one or two weeks aftei opening to assure a product of high quality 
in grade, strength, and colour 


DETERIORATION OF TEXAS COTTON. 


Mr Harmon Whittington, President of the Texas Cotton 
Association, referring to the deterioration winch has taken place 
in the quality of Texas cotton during lecent years, made the follow- 
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ing stdteinent on the ( ccasjrn ol the innual conhrcncc f the 
Asboaalion, held this \cdr at Gal\cst(;n — 

No one connected witli the mtichandising ol culh n iti 1 e\as 
has tu s'^ttreh hismtmon vcr\ fai to ucall that not ^cr^ main ^ ear- 
age a Texas bill o[ lading bioughl a preniiuni for the cotton it 
represented when com])ared to cctUm of a cc iresponding grade ami 
staple pioduccd in othei stclmis ( 1 the United Sta a for 
that matter, the balance of the woild 

We all know this is not true to-da-v le's.a^ cotton ha-* cktcrio**- 
ated badly, but, of course, in some section^ this dctcnc ration is 
much more pionounced than in others With this dcLcrioratirn in 
qualit}/ has come a certain amount of deterioration in our shij^ping 
standards, and the two things together certainly aic not helping 
the prestige of Texas cotton Some people (not man} cotton 
m^rchants^ still cling to the idta that foreign counlrirs produce 
cotton of inferior quality, but the opjiosite is tru Most of the 
new cotton countries are pioducing cotton far suptrioi tc Texas 
cotton In these new countries most of the planting sad is cai 
fully selected and distributed under go\ ernmcntal superMsion The 
State Seed and Plant Board figures show that 31; ptr cent )f tht 
certified seed produced 111 Texas last autumn has hcfii shipped 
to foreign countries for planting purpose^ A few Mars ago 
foreign spinners would say that the) puferrtd American cotton — 
and seme may still sav it, but I think the spinners who do, ha\c 
been influenced by the lack of continuit\ of supph , and the lack cf 
experience of exporters m some of the new countries in classing and 
shipping even-running grades and staples With increased pro- 
duction of cotton in these new countries the con t mini \ of supph 
is assured, and, of course, the exporters are becoming more 
experienced in the technical and detail requirements ol the 
business '' 


INCREASING U.S. COTTON ACREAGE. 


The following is extracted from a recent communication from 
the American C otion Crop Service — 

Late icports from crop obser\ers show that the recent rise in 
cotton prices will materially affect the 1937 acreage situation 
Cotton-growers now feel that no drastic control legislation will be 
put into operation, due to the probability of a long battle in 
C ongress over the Supreme Court situation The theoretical change 
in acreage from price received for the preceding crop has been 
pronounced for several weeks and added stimulus has been gi\en 
the situation by the recent rise in price to abo\e the 14-cent le\el 
In this connection we quote a late report from Abbeville, Ga , as 
follows ‘‘ The outlook is for planting many extra acres m cotton 
this spring There have been sold m the country about 30 cars 
of mules and a few horses This spells cotton, and the farmers are 
hauling lots of fertilisers of a high grade 

Cotton acreage in Georgia is expected to show an increase over 
that of 1 936, due to the ravages of blue mold in tobacco-seed beds 
This disease has spread rapidly, and many acres that were 
intended for tobacco will be planted to cotton 
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AMERICAN COTTON CONSUMPTION IN U.S.A. 


Mull til 

All£^ust 

S'ptembtT 

Octribor 

November 

Dec('niber 

January 


|AM1'AK\. ItKJT, w rrn (OMPARISONS (ICmIusivc of liiitex\s) i»ei (cnt 

Tt year thi' 
avi'uajJie veai 
ibol 


to 5 vear 



1 9.i2* a;{ 

1 oaa- a4 

I0a4 -95 

1095-30 

1090-97 

1090-97 

average 

UaUs 

Halos 

Bales 

Bales 

Bah'S 

Bales 

Bales 

Bel cent. 

:{.•)() 

404,497 

588,002 

418,041 

408,925 

574,280 

449,190 

127 ‘0 


102,742 

400,482 

204,000 

450,047 

029,727 

440,980 

149'0 

fii 

501,89a 

504,055 

529,092 

552,840 

010,490 

r)08,5CO 

127-1 

4r)«,:ir>t) 

502 , 4 a 4 

475,247 

180,081 

512,312 

020,095 

479,000 

190-8 

4.M5,2G2 

440,490 

347,524 

417,914 

400,779 

092,921 

424,090 

109- 1 

T) 17,290 

470, LH2 

608,021 

550,559 

590,484 

678,004 

510,799 

132-7 


Total, hix months 

Februarj’ 

Man h . 

April . . 

May .. 

June 
Julv . 


2,810,02.-) 

2,812,187 : 

i, 023, 23 1 2,084,647 

3,014,981 3,848,105 

2,812,037 136-8 

455,231 

441,209 

477,046 

480,990 

515,077 

473,161 

409,354 

495,189 

544,870 

482,379 

550,041 

.512,395 

409,04(1 

470,959 

512,594 

408,402 

570,762 — 

478,020 

406,744 

020,501 

519,200 

470,112 

590,804 — 

404,708 

440,145 

607,201 

963,202 

883,982 

55.5,410 — 

464,592 

448,999 

000,041 

950,951 

900,712 

007,050 — 

447,385 

5,020,078 

0,197,905 , 

5,700,259 . 

5,900,807 

6,351,100 

5,0.83,1 98 ~ 


Lilitcrs consumed during the month oi January, ic)37, amounted 
to 83,438 bales, comparccl with 61,936 bales in December and 
55,648 bales in January, 1936. Linters consumed during the six 
months ended January 31 amounted to- 394,928 bales in 1937 ^^^1 
in 1938" 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION OF EXPORTS OF COTTON. 


Week 


Great Britain . . 
France . . 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
Russia . . 
Denmark 
Norway . . 
Sweden . , 
Portugal 
Spain 
Poland . . 

Italy 

Greece . . 

Japan . . 

China 

British Columbia 
Finland . . 

India 

South Africa 
South America . . 
Netherlands 
Latvia . . 


Ending Friday, April 2, 1937. 

Since August 1 
this year 

1.029,445 

053,518 

580,821 

96,357 

137,179 

400 

45,833 

9,126 

62,362 

27,592 

!! ! ! .. 145,821 

299,233 

!! 1,282,893 

22,139 

7,889 

10,498 

6,709 

689 

10,979 

!! !! .! 1,761 


Philippine Islands 


281 

Australia 


1,760 

Estonia . . 


2.360 

Hawaii . . 


— 

Canada . . 


222,099 

New Zealand . . 


— 

Jugoslaria 


860 

Total, including Shipments to 


Canada 


4 658,574 


Since August 1 
last year 
1,118,564 
610,176 
718,462 
82,672 
144,158 

37,617 

10,034 

64,703 

41,032 

173,267 

192,782 

307,286 

335 

1,255,905 

41,817 

0.758 

6,484 

6,451 

606 

6,828 

49 

459 

238 

639 

1,984 

8 

195,264 

208 


5,027,571 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN COTTON INTO U.S.A, 

An<,rsT 1, TO lANUAKV ;il, l'r;7, C(»MrAi’'lSON^ 


Country of 

I 111 ;j -14 

. . ar.ijor) 

1 mi'i-xi 





ri\era.>t 

production 
iCgypt . 

10X1-24 

4I,2b7 

10.14 .r* 
11,022 

1 

21l,;{71 

lO.iO-27 

J 0.42-:, 0 
22,104 

[>eru . . 



2,Sa7» 

082 

50 :> 

”520 

1,500 

'“hina 

2,S5-‘t 

2(1, :187> 

8,0 PI 

2 2.‘ir> 

0,X‘15 

10,04:, 

''jOVt 

Mexico 

i;h2(J7 

— 

J,202 

1,01s 

‘JO 

^,700 

:i,7:/i 

India . . 

2,7«n 

soil 


ii,2r)0 

10,024 

17,172 

0..225 

Other countries 


4-18 

862 

170 

001 

1,601 

402 

Total . . 



<17,01 1 

.)0,:ls:l 

50,020 

71,o;is 

57 2OO 


U.S. COTTON EXPORTS. 


American cotton exports for the calendar 3'ears 1036 fpre- 
liminary figures) and 1935 arc shown in the following 'table, in 
ninning bales ; — 


Belgium 

19:hi 

Bales 

137,83() 

1935 

Bales 

163.5S1 

Bulgaria 

1,076 

1,288 

Denmark 

29,U] 

32,840 

Estonia . . 

8,239 

12,860 

Finland . . 

31,503 

28,118 

France . . 

718,718 

501,065 

Germany 

091,341 

590,184 

Greece . . 

759 

9,314 

Italy 

339,520 “>• 

451,575 

Latvia . . 

0,834 

3.739 

Netherlands 

67,842 

69,541 

Norway . . 

14,199 

11,115 

Poland . . 

212,132 

271,113 

Portugal 

28,883 

66,213 

Spain 

95,086 

242,312 

Sweden . , 

80,383 

81,733 

United Kingdom 

1,230,607 

1,189,286 

U.S.S.R. (Russia) 

800 

110,807 

Yugoslavia 

6,088 

— 

Canada . . 

268,218 

247,079 

Guatemala 

1,100 

1,350 

El Salvador 

400 

700 

Cuba 

8,030 

2,780 

Bolivia . . 

2,800 

2,700 

Chile 

1,200 

722 

Colombia 

ll,421t 

14,770 

Ecuador , . 

— 

200 

British India . . 

5.045 

52,260 

China 

16,502 

80,020 

Indochina 

25,207 

3,797 

Japan 

1,356,000 

1,517.997 

Philippine Islands 

308 

200 

Australia 

2,519 

713 

Total t . - 

5,408.547 

5,860,533 

Europe . . 

Continent 

3,709,597 

3.928,665 

2,478,990 

2.739,370 

Far East 

1,402,814 

1,600,080 

Upland under l^in. 

5,387,122 

5,811,147 

Upland 14 in. and over 

21,123 

49,070 


* Revised figures. 

t The total includes small amounts to a few other countries. 
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CROP REPORTS. 


Mr. ir. M. Garrard j writing in the The Stable Cotton Revieua foi 
Match, 1937, reports as follows : — 

The unshipped stock in all Delta warehouses on March 1 was 83,330 
hales, compared with 165,340 bales last year. You will recall last season 
we considered the stock of 165,000 bales to be very small as of March 1, 
and subsequently practically every bale of the cotton was shipped for mill 
consumption. This season, with mills manufacturing at a record rate 
and on an extremely profitable basis, we can assume that the present stock 
in the Delta will also move into consuming establishments before any new 
crop cotton is available. We would not be surprised to see in the late 
spring and summer this season a situation develop that will be equally as 
acute as occuired last year, if not more acute. 

Last year there was quite a lot of fairly desirable staple cotton pledged 
to the 12-cents loan. This year there is no available surplus stock of staples 
anywhere. With the fine yarn and cloth mills selHng their products months 
ahead, it is only reasonable to anticipate a continued heavy mill consump- 
tion of staple cotton through the remainder of the season. As supplies of 
cotton become exhausted, an inevitable advance in premiums must occur. 

Commenting upon general conditions in the Delta, the review states 
as follows : — 

A rather unusual condition exists at this time, in so far as farming 
preparations are concerned in the Deltas, on both sides of the Mississippi 
River in that as a whole the entne area is fully three weeks late with its 
work. 

The floods and backwaters have receded from the affected sections of the 
Arkansas Delta. Where it had been necessary to evacuate mules and 
labour, most of these had been returned to their farms last week, and work 
was being rapidly resumed. Unfavourable weather has retarded work in 
the central and north Mississippi Delta, while the lower section has been 
covered with backwater from the Mississippi River due to the high stage at 
Vicksburg. In spite of this hazard, the backwater area is probably in no 
worse shape than other sections as their lands had mostly been broken and 
prepared ahead of the water. In Louisiana a little more work has been 
done than over here. However, they are normally two weeks ahead of us ; 
and, taking this into consideration, they are as far behind as anyone else. 


Mr. C. T. Revere j of Messrs. Munds, Winslow & Potter, writes as 
follows, under date of April 2 : — 

According to official announcements, prior to April 1, approximately 
1,150,000 bales have been released. This reduces Government controlled 
stocks to less than two million bales — in the neighbourhood of 1,800,000 
bales — ^when all returns are in. We think it probable that the accelerated 
releases since March 25th, close to 200,000 bales, may have reflected the 
scramble for cotton due to uncertainty as to whether the operation would 
be closed on April 1, Nevertheless, we feel that considerably more cotton 
will be taken during April, thus further reducing Government holdings 
which have been regarded as more or less of a barrier to price improve- 
ment. 


The American Cotton Crof Service^ of Madison, Florida, reported as 
follows on April 7 : — 

During the week ending April 5, rain and relatively less temperatures 
reta.rded both ploughing and planting. Rainfall, together^ with snow, 
during the first part of the week, supplied much needed moisture in the 
Texas-Oklahoma Panhandle area. In most sections of the Central and 
Eastern Belts wet soils retarded crop progress. Frost during the first part 
of the week killed some cotton in the extreme southern edge of the Belt, 
and late reports indicate much replanting in the southern third zone, due to 
^th frost and poor germination. In the Delta of the Central Belt plough- 
ing is three to four weeks behind usual and the Central Belt crop is 
expected to be late instead of early, as was the case in 1936. Planting is 





LARGEST DEALERS in ALL CLASSES 
AND MAKES OF 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

For Opening, Preparing, Spinning and 
Doubling Cotton 

COMPLETE SPINNING PLANTS or 
INDIVIDUAL MACHINES SUPPLIED 

Sundries for Ail Makes of Cotton Machinery 
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Telephone:- -MAI n (Oldham) 3617 Manchester Exchange, Tuesday Friday 
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expected to be tuitluM delayed during the cuiient week on account ol <uin, 
wet soil conditions, which will cause the crop m the souihein and middla 
third zones to he planted at about the’ same tune. Moisture conditions h«ive 
been improc^ed m the North-western Belt and, with the aid of tractois, this 
area will he planted on time, piovided top soil moistuic continues tavoai- 
abie. The recent rise in the price of cotton is expected to promote scmie 
additional increase in acreage for 1937. 

The cotton acreage outlook continues to indicate a decided mciease in 
acreage for 1937. Late repoits from our crop reporters show several 
factors affecting the situation which have not been so pionounced to date. 
Naturally, the recent rise in price is having a pronounced effect. Next, the 
good financial condition of the Belt, augmented by unusually good credit 
conditions supplied by the various Government lending agencies. The 
enormous increase in the use of tractors with a tendency to mass pro- 
duction on a wages basis is pronounced. The decrease in the number of 
relief clients who, with the aid of Resettlements funds, are preparing to 
plant substantial acreages. It is, of course, ^ too early to have concrete idea^ 
of the cotton acreage increase but it will undoubtedly be substantial, 
probably not falling under 10 per cent., and it may be much higher. 


Messrs. Wei! Broihers, of Montgomery', Alabama, in theii semi-monthly 
crop letter, dated April 1, 1937, state the following : 

Weather conditions the last two weeks for the greater pait of the 
Belt have been unfavouiable. The main complaint is low temperatures, 
and in some sections rain. But, in Texas and Oklahoma very beneficial 
rains were had during the last two weeks, and preparation is two weeks 
earlier than last year. It is stated that in the Rio Grande Valley and the 
Corpus Christi section 100 per cent, is planted and up to a good stand, 
with somt scattered replanting necessary. In Texas 85 per cent, of the 
planted cotton has come up.^ Nothing planted in Oklahoma thus fai. 
Reports from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and West Tennessee arc 
that preparations are below normal at this stage of the season. Arkansas, 
Mississippi and West Tennessee estimate 25 per cent, preparations to date 
— the normal is 40 per cent. Louisiana is 30 per cent, to 50 per cent., 
according to localities. Dry weather is needed. 

In South Alabama, Soutb-west Georgia, the eastern part of South 
Carolina and Florida, planting is normal thus far, but germination is slow 
because of cool and unseasonable weather. In the central and northern 
sections of Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina preparations for planting 
are \vell ahead of last year, and all lands seem to be in readiness for 
planting. Some Sections report 95 per cent, preparation. Last season 
renlanting was necessan?” in most section*^ because of early planting. 
This season cool weather deterred them from planting earlier. 
Indications are that preparations in North Carolina are normal but not as 
advanced as South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. All agree that sub-soil 
moisture is abundant and that warm weather is needed. 

Indications point to a substantial increase in acreage, the minimum 
being 10 per cent.^ 

Notk ; Large increase in fertilizer sales, Decemher 1, 1936, through 
March 31, 1937. 



19:^2-33 

19,33-,34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

North Carolina . . 

,‘159 944 

306 997 

641 235 

548.111 

649,594 

South Carolina . . 

300.996 

442,672 

479.927 

422,911 

581.992 

Georgia . . 

96,000 

446.820 

571,553 

494,932 

622,002 

.Uabama 

111,700 

229,900 

303.500 

260,800 

319,200 


^ Demand is sporadic and will probably continue so though a number of 
mills have still to cover for June, July and August. Supply is almost 
entirely confined to the Loan which, unquestionably in our opinion, must 
reopen. We hear spinners are now receiving inquiries and business for 
next fall. This is most encouraging. 
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Rosebank Fabrics 


A COLLECTION of Decorative Materials 
which have long been appreciated as 
containing appropriate Fabrics in colour 
and texture designed expressly for their 
purpose. Here you will find the desired 
upholstery and curtain Fabrics for the 
modest as well as the elaborate dwelling. 


MANUFACTURERS ! 

TURNBULL & STOCKDALE, LTD. 

Rosebank Print Works, RAMSBOTTOM, Nr. MANCHESTER 
LONDON : Roxburghe House, 273, Regent Street, W.l. 


FAWCETT, PRESTON & 

UVERPOOL 

. . — ■ ■ ■ ' ■ T elegraphie A ddress : 

Fawcett,” 
I4VBRP00L. 


SPECIALISTS for OVER 60 Years 

IN 

HYDRAULIC BALING 
PRESSES & PUMPS 

Sole makers of the well-known 
“CYCLONE” and GRID 
Presses, and of “Fawcett** 
High Density Presses and 
Pumps for Packing Cotton, 
Jute, Wool, etc., of any required 
density and weight of Bale. 

ALSO 

Sugar Making Machinery 

OF ALL KINDS, 



Wdlion-Favoceii “ Cydone ” Press for making Cotton Bales 
of a dendig of 43 Ihs. Her cghie foot. 


CO. LI? 

England 

Codes: 

Bentley’s. 

Western Union (6 Letter 
and Universal E^ticns). 
A BC(4tli& 5th Editions) 
and Ax. 


D 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: \\\ HEAPS, J.P. 

Vice-President: HE FOUAD PACHA ABAZA 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egypt : 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha. 

Dr. La’wTence Balls, F.R.S., Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. B. Carver, Carver Brothers, 17, Sh. Stamboul, Alexandria. 

H E Fouad Pacha Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef Nahas Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Hussein Enan Bey, Secretary-General, Ministry of Agriculture. 

Ali Bey Emine Y^hia, Egyptian Produce Trading Co., 14, Sh. Falaki, Alexandria. 
A Weinstein, Secretary of the Egyptian Section. 

England : 

W. H. Catterall, J.P., 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester. 

W. A. Greenhalgh, Crosses & Winkworth, Ltd., Bolton. 

Sir George Holden, Bart., J.P., Combined Egyptian Mills Ltd., Atherton. 

France : 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Germany : 

Dr. Hendrik van Deldcn, Gerrit van Delden & Co., Gronau, i/W. 

Italy : 

Cav. Achille Olcesc, Via Meravigli 7, Milan. 

Switzerland : 

Caspar Jenny, Iklessrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cie., Ziegelbrucke, 
Glarus. 


Officially Appointed Substitutes. 

England : 

G. Berry, J,P„ Manager, Baytree IMills Ltd., ^Middleton Junction. 

W. Heaps, J.P., Fine Cotton Spinners* & Doublers’ Association Ltd. 

T. Dutton, Greenhalgh & Shaw Ltd., Bolton. 

France : 

Marcel Mieg, Mulhouse. 

Germany : 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Miilfort. 

Czechoslovakia : 

Ing, Otto Pick Firma E. G. l^ick, Oberlcutensdorf. 

The Hfinisier of AgrtcuUure of Egypt and the Presideni of the International Cotton Federation 
are ex-officto members. 

General Sectetaty : N. S. Pearse. 
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ROUMPHREY & Co. 

SECTION OF LEWIS LLOYD & Co. 

OmCES ; SAl£ROOM ; 

3 & II, CROMFORD COURT, I & 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

MANCHESTER. 4 MANCHESTER 

Telephone: BLA 2531 ’Groms; “ BOUMPHREY ’’ 


COTTON MERCHANTS 

AND 

BROKERS 

ALL GROWTHS and FUTURES 


Importers of 

AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, 
EAST INDIAN, AFRICAN, Etc. 


LEWIS LLOYD & CO. 
. LIVERPOOL 


C. V. HAWORTH £?* CO. 

City Buildings 

OLD HALL STREET 

LIVERPOOL, 3 

Phon * — BANK 3436 (2 lines) Telegraphic Address — 

PRIVATE 22 “CLEMHAW, LIVERPOOL” 

BENTLEY’S COMPLETE PHRASES 


MANCH^STRR^ 314, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

Phone — BLAckfriars, 7799 

Cotton brokers and J\Ierchants 

BUYERS OF ALL GROWTHS OF COTTON 
IMPORTERS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Special attention given to execution of Orders for Futures 
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ALEXANDRIA TESTING HOUSE PROGRESS REPORT, 

1935-36. 


Since the last Progress Report the Alexandria Testing House 
has shown a marked increase in all its activities. 

This is particularly so in the Department dealing with humidity 
tests on hydraulic cotton lots arriving on the Alexandria Cotton 
Market from the interior. Tests on steam-pressed bales for 
spinners abroad have also increased. 

Tests carried out during the period September to April for the 
last two years were as follows: 13,487 tests in 1935-36 compared 
with 7,910 tests in 1934-35. 

These 13,487 tests represent approximately 111,000 bales tested 
during 193S-36. 

Details of the various kinds of tests carried out are as follows : 


Hydraulic Bales (Local Tests) : 

Conditioned . . 

11,918 


Delivered 

329 


Drawn . . 

79 

12,326 

Steam Pressed Bales (Export) : 

Conditioned 

1,110 


Drawn . . 

.51 

1,161 


Total la, 487 Tests 

Considering the crop at approximately 8,274,000 cantars and 
taking the hydraulic bale at an average of 8.5 cantars, it is esti- 
mated that 1 1 .4 per cent, of the crop has been tested for humidity. 

The most noticeable feature in the increased demands for 
humidity tests is the large increase in the number of merchants and 
exporters using the Testing House. 

In the early years of the development of the Testing House its 
clients w^e limited to a comparatively small number, and it is 
encouraging to note that practically all merchants and exporters 
now have regular, and in many cases, daily recourse to the Testing 
House. 
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This may be taken as definite evidence of the increasing degree 
of confidence which the local cotton market has in this Institution. 

Out of the 13,487 tests earned out from September i, 1935, to 
April 30, 1936, the following statement gives the various groups 
of humidity grades, classAed in the same way as in past progress 
reports : — 


I lumidity Percentage Grades : 


No. of 
Tests 

I^crcentage to 
Total Tests 

6 to 8 


679 

O-04 

(Staudard) 8-1 „ 8*9 


3,108 

23 -05 

9 „ 10 


7,422 

55*03 

10-1 „ 12 


2,237 

16*58 

12 • 1 and over 


41 

0*30 

Total . . 


13,487 

100*00 


It must be understood that as testing is not compulsory in 
figyptj many allowances were settled amicably under the Maga- 
sinier-Expert method, and therefore the statement cannot be taken 
as representing the condition of the whole crop. 

It will be observed that high humidity percentages this year are 
much less common. This, it is presumed, is due to the existence of 
the Testing House, and should the improvement noticed in this 
connection be maintained it will undoubtedly improve the 
standard of the Egyptian crop as a whole. 

Report on Progress during the Period September to December^ 
1936. — Since the beginning of the 1936-37 cotton season an 
increased interest in testing has been evident as shown by the 
greater number tests which has been carried out during the period 
from September to December, 1936, when compared with the 
number of tests effected during the same period in 1934-35 and 

^935-36. 

The following statement of tests made during September to 
December, in 1934, I 93 S> ^ 93 ^, ^iii serve to illustrate the 

increased work done by the Alexandria Testing House during this 
period in 1936, when compared with the same period in past years : 

, No, of Tests X 

Month 1934 1935 1936 

September to December . . .. 2,061 6,746 12,00] 
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Cotton Diseases. 


By TEWFIK FAHMY, D.Sc., D.l.C. Agric. Dif. 

Ho 7 i.Boi.y of the Ministry of Agriculture^ Cotton Rtwearch 
Boards Mycological Sectw 7 i, Giza. 


T he cotton plant suffers from several fungus and bacterial 
diseases. Egypt is fortunate enough to have a very limited 
number of these diseases; only one is of importance, namely, 
the wilt disease.*’ 

The diseases that attack cotton in Egypt are the following : — 
tO Sore-shin. 

(2) Wilt. 

(3) Angular leaf spot. 

SORE-SHIN. 

This disease occurs in the early age of the cotton plant. 

The principal cause of sore-shm is a fungus {Corticiuni vagiim. 
Berk and Curt), and it lives as a saprophyte in the soil on organic 
matter, and is able under favourable conditions to attack the seed 
or seedling, causing the rotting of the germinating seed or the 
formation of a lesion on the seedling at soil level {Hyfocotyl) 
which may girdle it and cause its untimely death. 

Under certain favourable soil conditions the parasite persists 
in the lesion at the hypocotyl, revives its activity and girdles 
the plant when it is from two to three months old, causing a stem- 
rot which in most cases is fatal. 

In studying this disease it was found that certain external con- 
ditions, namely, excessive soil moisture and low temperature, are 
the determining factors in causing it. 

The question, therefore, arose whether the fungus Corticium 
vagmn is the responsible agent, or only one of the factors inducing 
the disease. 

It was found, after investigation, that this fungus is capable of 
parasiting cotton and other plants during the early stage of 
development under certain adverse conditions for plant growth, 
and that many soil saprophytes contribute to a great extent to 
the rotting of the germinating seed, destroying the tissue of the 
attacked hypocotyl. 

In the light of the research carried out, it was found that to 
control this disease two factors should be taken under considera- 
tion: — 

I. The date of sowing. 

2. The soil condition during germination and seedling 
growth. 

It is important to sow the seeds at a time when germination 
can progress without much delay, for it is during this period of 
delay that the parasite, in association with many soil saprophytes^ 
gets the upper hand and destroys the germinating seeds. More- 
over, if the seedling hnds much resistance, as it comes up through 
the soil, either because of bad tilth or unsuitable weather con- 
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clitioiis, tlic tissue cit llio ii\]ocut3J '-,1 Jti IS soil diicl tbe )irj,siti. 
xiiidb litlk JiULcdt} m Hi\adm^ it, cjiitrar^ U scv^diings winch 
ha\u developed undti better couaiaens s hen Jit tissues ai< 
hardened enough to aiiest iii\ isir n 

ihe optimum date ui sjwin^ should ti ^leijie, be eliu^eu o id 
soil tilth should be good to a\uid am hindiaiieo diu tj | r i re 
j£ elogs which would weaken oi retard the gen mnatii o dlin<y 
A method ot sowing has been fDund which ui u cs soil 
hindrances during the eaily developu ent ci the seedlui^ i 
consists in coveiing the seeds at sowing, wiJi sand JLe sand 
being light and friable allows the scetilin^ to ceiiie up without 
difficulty, avoiding, in this wav, all delay which migiit, undti 
adverse weather conditions, be fatal 1 ji the yumi^ plant sfore- 
over, there are two othei advantages in the sand sowing hrst, 
the amount of seed used foi sowing is smaller, and, scec ndi\ 
there is less injury to the roe tlet*. during the thinning, lor m the 
sand-sown liolcs there is a smaller number ef seedlings Results 
have also shown that sand-sown holds give a bettei yield than in 
the case of those sown by the oidinary method 

( onoN WiLr 

riic first cotton to be giown in Lgypt was Ashmouin, a mine 
variety immune to the wilt disease With the sueetss oL its pio- 
duetion, and with the object of improving its qualnv , many 1< reign 
varieties ot cotton wcie introduced into the couutiy, the most 
important being Sea Island, a sujerior ciualitv cotton but 
susceptible to wilt 

At that period, when there was no control over the seed distii- 
bution, the varieties grown got badty mixed, and a new vaiiety , the 
Mit Ahh, was selected, it was superior in quality to the Ashmouni 
anci soon spread in the Delta Ihis new ty pe was probably inostK 
a cioss between the native w ilt-imiiiune variety, Ashmouni and the 
introduced susceptible Sea island, foi it was dehnitely resistant to 
wilt 

In 1907 another variety, Sakellaridis, was iiitioduced Being 
very superior in qualitVi it soon spread and became the most 
important variety 111 the country Unhappily, Sakcl is very sus- 
ceptible to wilt In 1923, when the present writer started investi- 
gating this disc ase, will liaci Ixcomc a real menace to the tine cotton 
pioduction ot Egypt 

The Disease 

The parasite, which is known technically as I ta^arium 
fcctimiy lives in the soil and invades the watei -conducting vessels 
entering the plant tlirough its loot system 

The symptoms ui the disease appear under field conditions 
when plants arc about three months old, sometimes earlier and 
sometimes later, depending on the temperature 
The sy mptoms are of two kinds — 

(A ) External 

(a) A y^ellow network on the leaf 
{b) The death of the plant '-tarting In^m the growing- 
point 

(B Inter7zal 

(^a) The jiresence of a characteristic olive-gieen dis 
coloration in the ceiitial ey limit r c f the rort 
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The disease is present in tlic Ddta and is most severe on fertile 
land, while in llic less fertile northern parts wilt may be severe or 
light, depc'iiding on the amount of detrimental salts present in the 
soil, especially in the form of sodium chloride, which when present 
beyond a certain amount prevents the occurrence of the disease 
besides being detrimental to the plant. The disease increases with 
the frequency of susceptible cotton growing on infected fields and 
appears on less fertile land when it is improved. 

The parasite being present in the soil, often to the depth of one 
metre, it is not economically possible to rid the soil of it, and even 
if this was possible it would not prevent the land from becoming 
re-infected. The only sound method to control the disease is by 
growing immune types. 

The Control of the Disease. 

The best method of controlling the disease is by growing 
immune varieties. Desirable immune varieties may naturally exist 
or it may be necessary to select them. In the case of cotton, and 
prior to 1928 when the wilt disease was doing a great deal of havoc, 
the Egyptian long-staple varieties in existence, were susceptible. 
Sakel, the most important and the most widely grown, was also the 
most susceptible. The first attempt to select wilt immune strains 
out of Sakel failed to give rise to a type which could replace Sakel 
without disadvantage. Later on, however, several long-staple 
strains were selected which were of excellent quality and highly 
resistant to wilt. The first success was Sakha 4, a long-staple 
selection made by the Botanical Section of intermediate resistance 
which was improved by a special selection against wilt. Later on 
many other strains were selected, such as Giza 7, Giza 12, Giza 27, 
Giza 29, Giza 30, Giza 32, etc. Some are selections made by the 
Botanical Section direct which did not require wilt resistance 
improvement, others were reselected to improve their resistance 
while others were selected from the start for resistance. 

In general, the tendency is for the best quality long-staple 
strains to be susceptible and medium-staple high-yielding types 
to be immune, although cases do occur where long-staple types are 
immune and medium-staple type shows high susceptibility. 

In all cases it is essential to test all new strains, and if neces- 
sary to reselect from them to improve their resistance without 
reducing their quality. 

By the selection of immune strains it has been possible to control 
a disease which was causing a great deal of loss, not less than 
;^E. 100,000 a year, and which would have increased had the 
susceptible varieties been continued tO' be grown to the same 
extent. 

Angular Leaf Spot. 

This disease is of minor importance to Egypt, but of consider- 
able importance to the Anglo-E^ptian Sudan. 

It is caused by a bacterium, Dacterium Malvareanim^ which in 
Egypt infects the leaves of the adult plants (August to October), 
causing a small angular spot where the tissue is destroyed. 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the disease attacks the seedling 
at .about the same time (August to October) as it attacks the adult 
plants in Egypt. 

In Egypt cotton is sown from February to April, and bv 
August, when the disease appears, the plants are fully developed. 
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while in the i\nglo-Egyptian Sudan the cotton is sown from Juh' 
to August, and is in the seedling stage when the disease starts to 
appear, causing in this case considerable damage to the young 
plant. 

The reason for the appearance of the disease at about the same 
time in both countries is because the temperature and humidity 
prevalent at that time are similar and of such a nature as to 
encourage the attack and the spread of the disease. Moreover, in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan there are at that time frequent rains 
which are important in favouring the attack to a still more severe 
degree. 


We have received froin the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
a pamphlet entitled Spinning Egyptian Long-staple Cotton.” 
The pamphlet deals with the alteration in spinning technique 
involved m changing over a cotton mill from shorter staples to 
Egyptian cottons. 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Reinhart & Co.^ Alexandria, Egypt, communicate the 
following, under date of April 2,1937 : — 

Sfot Market. Minet-el-Bassal has been considerably less active 
of late. The demand from abroad is sporadic, spinners following 
the advance with reluctance only. During the three working da}'s 
of the week not more than 4,005 bales were sold, of which 1,859 
bales Ashmouni, 393 bales Zagora, 744 bales Giza 7, 308 bales 
Sakellaridis, 219 bales Maarad, and 482 bales of other varieties. 

Premiums of Sakellaridis, Maarad and Giza 7 have further 
advanced this week with the exception of those of the lower grades, 
which remain somewhat depressed. As there exists little demand 
for such cotton, though it actually can be bought at fairly reason- 
able prices, stocks of Maarad, medium grades Giza 7 and higher 
grades Sakellaridis are almost exhausted, and business in these 
qualities becomes more and more difficult. Premiums of Ashmouni 
have a weakening tendency on account of the increasing discounts 
on fhe futures board for later deliveries. Premiums of Zagora, 
however, are all well maintained. 


CROP REPORT. 


The crop report published by Messrs. Cicurel & Co., of 
Alexandria, on April i, contained the following: — 

It is quite possible that a crop of about 10,000,000 cantars mav 
be raised. For one thing, the extra acreage being planted to higli 
yield varieties may produce 700,000 to 800,000 cantars. On the 
other hand, the increase in Giza goes to the detriment of poor 
yield varieties, hence another 100,000 cantars. Taking into con- 
sideration that last year’s crop was about 9,000,000 cantars, it is 
therefore quite likely for Egypt to grow 10,000,000 cantars this 
year. Of course, so much will depend on weather vagaries, pest 
attacks, etc., that this is only given for the sake of comparison 
and information. 
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East Indian Cotton. 



Final General Memorandum on the 
Cotton Crop of 1936-37. 


This memorandum is based on reports received from all the 
provinces and States, and refers to the entire cotton area of India. 
It deals with both the early and late crops of the season. Informa- 
tion regarding the late crops in certain tracts, chiefly in Madras, 
Bombay and Hyderabad, is not, however, complete at this stage. 
A supplementary memorandum will therefore be issued at a later 
date, containing full and flnal figures for the above-mentioned 
tracts together with revised estimates, if any, for other areas. 

The total area now reported is 25,050,000 acres, as against 

24.936.000 acres, the revised estimate at this date last year, show- 
ing an increase of 114,000 acres only. The total estimated yield 
now stands at S,95Q,ooo bales of 400 lbs. each, as compared with 

5.771.000 bales (revised") at the corresponding date of last year, 
or an increase of 1 88,000 bales or 3 per cent. 

The condition of the crop, on the whole, is reported to be fairly 
good. 

The detailed figures for each })rovinco and State are shown 
below : — 

Bales of 400 

Acres lbs. each Yield per aero 


Provinces and States 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

lbs. 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1930-37 

Bombay* 

5,S90 

5,096 

1,062 

1 142 

72 

so 

Central Provinces and Berar 

3,969 

4,068 

810 

041 

82 

63 

17S 

Punjab* 

3,692 

3.519 

1,746 

1 ,565 

189 

Madras* 

2,461 

2,601 

533 

545 

87 

84 

United Province.s* 

695 

59() 

174 

195 

100 

131 

Sind* 

976 

844 

433 

343 

177 

163 

Burma 

611 

518 

113 

105 

88 

81 

Bengal* 

75 

73 

26 

24 

139 

132 

Bihar 

31 

32 

(5 

6 

77 

75 

Assam 

30 

38 

13 

15 

U4 

138 

Ajmer-^Ierwara 

34 

35 

12 

13 

J4l 

149 
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FINAL GFNKKaI. iUluMORANDUM ON THE COTTON CROP— coni in iwl 

Baljs of 400 

Acreh lbs, each Yield per acre 

I’roviiicc’s and Status ' (thousands) (thousands) lbs. 

l!);i(i-:57 193r)-3(i 1936-37 1935-36 1936-37 1935 36 


North- West Prontior ProviiK (' 2 1 

19 

4 

3 

76 

63 

Orissa 


6 

(i 

1 

1 

67 

67 

Delhi 


2 

2 

1 

1 

160 

168 

Hyderabad . . 


. . 3,076 

3,676 

499 

622 

65 

68 

Central India 


.. 1,372 

1,201 

190 

180 

55 

60 

Baroda 


371 

837 

131 

156 

60 

75 

Gwalior 


718 

602 

121 

124 

67 

82 

Rajputana . . 


535 

486 

73 

79 

55 

65 

Mysore 


79 

87 

11 

11 

56 

51 

Total . . 


. . 25,050 

24,930 

5,959 

5,771 

95 

93 


' Includiiiii Indian States. 

A statement showing the present reported estimates of area and 
yield according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton, as 
compared with those of the preceding year, is given below : — 


TRADE DESCRIPTIONS 


Acres Bales of 400 

(thousands) (thousands) Yield per acre 

Descriptions of Cotton lbs. each lbs. 

1030-37 1935-30 1936-37 1935-36 1936-37 1935-36 


Oomras : 


Khandesh 

1,295 

1,279 

253 

295 

78 

92 

Central India 

2,090 

1,803 

311 

304 

60 

67 

Barsi and Nagar 

1,918 

2,459 

838 

440 

70 

72 

Hyderabad -Gaorani 

841 

937 

141 

140 

67 

60 

Berar 

2,716 

2.848 

586 

446 

86 

63 

Central Provinces 

1,253 

1,220 

224 

195 

72 

64 

Total . . 

10,113 

10.546 

1,853 

1,820 

73 

69 

DhoUeras 

2,743 

1,951 

436 

424 

64 

87 

Bengal-Sind : 

United ProvincCvS 

695 

596 

174 

195 

100 

131 

Rajputana 

569 

521 

85 

92 

60 

71 

Sind-Punjab 

2,508 

2,470 

1,120 

1,039 

179 

168 

Others 

43 

44 

9 

9 

84 

82 

Total 

3,815 

3,631 

1,388 

1,335 

146 

147 

x\merican : 

Punjab . . . . ' 

1,014 

1,529 

813 

718 

201 

188 

Sind 

569 

385 

251 

155 

176 

161 

Total . . 

2,183 

1,914 

1,064 

873 

195 

182 

Broach 

1,436 

1,356 

320 

311 

89 

92 

Coompta-Dharwars 

1,114 

1,415 

158 

189 

57 

53 

Westerns and Northerns . . 

1,597 

2,101 

173 

268 

43 

61 

Cocanadas . . 

160 

166 

28 

27 

70 

65 

Tinnevellics 

564 

481 

146 

124 

103 

103 

Saleras 

182 

173 

36 

35 

79 

81 

Cambodias . , 

514 

566 

206 

221 

160 

156 

Comillas, Burmas and other 

sorts 

629 

636 

162 

144 

97 

91 

Grand total . . 

25,050 

24,936 

5,959 

3,771 

95 

93 
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CROP REPORT. 


Messrs. Rnlli Brothers ^ Lld.^ of London^ coirimunicate the 
following, dated March 24, iQ-j/: — 

INDIAN" COTTON P2STIMATES (in thousands) Srason Supt. At'g 


(Bales of 302 lbs. n(*t) 



1936/1937 

1935/36 

1934/35 

933/ 34 

iTcvioiis Present 

Final 

Final 

Final 

Oomras . . 

2,535 

2,460 

2,086 

1,980 

2,343 

Bengal/Sind 

1,420 

1,365 

1.534 

1,577 

1,415 

American Surata . . 

1,070 

1,745 

1,451 

843 

851 

Broach/Surti 

735 

625 

598 

360 

551 

Dhollcrah . . 

510 

475 

464 

305 

378 

Comptah/Dharwar 

215 

220 

185 

220 

256 

Western /Northern /Dekkan/C arna ts 

385 

355 

387 

293 

317 

Coconada 

*40 

40 

50 

45 

37 

Tinnivelly/Cambodia 

495 

495 

402 

400 

434 

Comilla styles 

50 

50 

56 

52 

52 

Rangoon, etc. 

155 

110 

114 

110 

100 

Receipts (net yield, plus previous 






unefistributed surplus) . . 

8,210 

7,940 

7,327 

6,185 

6.734 

Handspindles and mills’ loose takings 

750 

750 

750 

750 

750 


8,960 

8,090 

8,077 

6.935 

7,484 

in India 
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Less previous season’s undistri- 






buted surplus . . 

900 

966 

841 

1,204 

1.041 

Yield (grovss) : Our estimate 

7,994 

7,724 

7,236 

5,731 

6.443 

Government's 

5,800 ? 

5,960 

? 6,728 

4,858 

6,108 

Acreage : estimate of ftnal 

25,260 

2!i,2.'>0 

25,138 

24,023 

24,137 

Distribution of above supplies : 






Europe, etc 

1,650 

1,750 

1,045 

1,394 

1,422 

Japan 

1,900 

2,250 

2.222 

1,776 

1,750 

China, etc. 

100 

50 

150 

50 

350 

Indian mills 

2,400 

2,400 

2,344 

2,124 

2,008 

Indian mills loose takings 

250 

250 

250 

218 

222 

Handspindles, etc. 

300 

500 

500 

532 

628 

Total taldngs 

6,800 

7,200 

7,111 

6,094 

6,280 

Undistributed surplus 

2,160 

1,490 

966 

841 

1,204 


For Indian cotton most of the demand is for staple varieties that 
may be used instead of Americans, the basis for which is high and 
with very little offering. Generally speaking, however, with the 
recent unsettled markets, the demand was smaller. 

The new crop Indian prices are a matter of conjecture. In view 
of the extremely wide parity of the present crop under American 
cotton, it is more gener^ly expected now that the new crop Indians 
will rule at premiums over old crop Indians, especially as, the 
present crop being so much bigger than any of its predecessors, it is 
more likely that the next crop will turn out smaller. As this 
season’s crop is almost 500,000 bales bigger than the previous one, 
was grown on about the same acreage and represents a high yield 
per acre, it would be too optimistic to expect as big a crop next 
season, 
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THE PINK BOLL- WORM IN INDIA. 


1 Ilf Indian Cential Colton Coinmitteo at its ^4ih hatf-\caLh 
meeting held in Bottibay on Match 2 and 1Q^7, considered and 
appro\ed the draft iiilcs under the United Piovmces Cotton Pist 
Control Act, winch has been forwarded by the United Provinces 
Government for opinion The Comniittce recorded their apprecia 
tion that the proposed lej^islation was 111 the interest of cotton- 
croweib and cotton trade in United Piovmces, and passed the 
following resolution — 

'‘The Indian Central Cotton Committee places on record 
its satisfaction that the United Provinces Cotton Pest Control 
\ct has been passed bv the United Provinces Legislative 
Council, and trusts that no time will be lost in giving effect to 
the rules undei it It is confident that this piece of legislation 
will go a long wav towards improving the quality and vield 
of cotton 111 the tracts tp which it will be applied, and that both 
the cotton-growers and the cotton trade in the ITnited Piovmces 
v^ill benefit ” 


FOTHERGILL & Co. 

W FOTHrRGiLL W KERSHAW F JOHNSON D PATERSON F CHESHIRE 


447 450, ROYAL EXCHANGE 

MANCHESTER, 2 

TeUp) ne Nos BL'^ckfn rs 1078-1679 


Berey’s Buildings, GEORGE ST , 

LIVERPOOL 

lehpJtone No B^NK 6198 


COTTOH MERCHANTS AND BROKERS 

Specializing in Americany Egyptian and East Indian 


J A THORBURN R YATES S C WHITEHEAD 

WOODS & THORBURN 

39 & 41, Oldhall Street, LIVERPOOL 

Pkone-ZQI^ Central Liverpool Tel Address--** R -^WOODS, LIVERPOOL 


Raw Cotton Merchants and Brokers 


HBlfBBRS — Liverpool Cotton Association and Dallas Cotton Exchange, Texas 
SOLE AGENTS IN LANCASHIRE FOR VOLKART BROS , WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 

MANCHESTER OFFICE : 34 & 35, BARTON ARCADE 

'PJkMU— BLAckftlm 05S2 TU Address — “RAWOODS MANCHESTER ■ 
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INDIAN COTTON SCIENTISTS^ CONFERENCE 


Ihe Puhlicit} C/ffic(i, Incliin ( (iitial ( oil >11 C(jiiuuillcc writes 
tliatan iiupoitant C()nUrciK( ofscRntific us aicli woikus on cotl m 
in India, the hrst of its kind m India with a vuw to discuss main 
technical and scientific ciucstions connected with the imj)rc\cinent 
of cotton from a j)uiol\ s lentihc standpo nt was held in Bombav 
under the auspices of the Indian Central ( oltin Committee on 
March 4, 5 and 6, icj^7 Ihe Conference was presided o\er b> 
Sir Br3C( Burt, officiating Vice C huiman of the Imperial C ouncil 
of Agiicultural Research and Piesuhnl of tlu Indian Central 
Cotton C omiinttee, on the first da\ , and by Dr W Burns olficiat 
mg Agricultural K\])(it, on the second and third da} Ihe Con 
fercncc was attended by a large iniinbcr cf cottc n rese areli w jrkers 
Irom all ])drts of India, including junior cott m research worker 
besides a miinbcr of protessors from local colleges 


INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


A reasoned account oi impio\einen1s in cotton jiroductroii, 
the extension oi improved Upcs into gencial cultivation, and in 
the marketing conditions and manufacture of Indian ujttons is 
now available in the Indian Central Cottjn Committees annual 
report for the year ending August 31, IQ^O, which has just been 
published 

As usual, the report begins with a suivey of the work done 
during the }/ear uncler review Satisfaction can be derived from 
the fact that, in view ot the risk India ran by depending too much 
on the limited market foi her shcmt-staple cotton, investigations 
undertaken by the C ommittee into possibilities of growing cotton 
of long and medium staple in the pieseiit short-staple cotton areas 
of India, have provide ci valuable infoimation tor framing future 
cotton ])ohcy ol the countrv Aj)arl from the establishment of 
long and medium stajdc '^trains m areas suitable to their growth, 
dry fanning methods cj>t cultivation 111 certain areas and evolving 
new cotton strains lor devclo])incnt in the Dholleras tract was 
started to meet practical exigencies 

Steady progress was maintained in the matter of encouraging 
superior tv’’j)es of cotton bv eradicating infciior short-staple varieties 
growing in the same tracts, which as a result of the malpractices of 
mixing spoil the leputation of good qualitv Indian cottons A 
bill for the prohibition of the cultivation of the inferior Garrovv Hill 
cotton, duly endorsed by the Committee, was introduced in the 
Central Provinces Legislative Council 

The Rqiort can be obtained from the Secretary, Vulcan House, 
Nicol Road, Bombay, puce Rs 2 net 
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LOOM MOTORS 




ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES 
for WEAVING SHEDS 



“Metrovick** Loom Motors are 
designed to withstand the 
arduous conditions prevailing 
inWeavingShedsandaregiving 
unfailing service throughout 
the Textile Industry 

As illustrated the motors are 
supplied either with feet, hinged 
base or spiing suspension 

The sketch shows * Metrovick ’ I h p 
Loom Motors driving Looms by means 
of Vee Ropes or Chains 


Send your enquiries to — 
TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 



TRAFFORD PARK ••• MANCHESTER 17. 
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Large Loom Beams. 


T HL f( llowing IS taken fioin an article prepared hy Mr ] F 
Culpepper, and winch appeared in a recent issue of the 
\m<.rican jniblication Cotton — 
llie uithor stales in the introduction that the trend is to 
larger packages throughout the mill, and the use of larger kjom 
btiins is on the increase One method of attaining greater pro- 
duction and efficiency in the weaving shed is through the use of 
the larger loom beam he id that will contain a greater amount of 
warp) >'ain During the jiast few "vears the machine engineer has 
been es])Cv.iallv active from his store of experiences, imagination, 
and ambition, has come the development of manufactuiing pro- 
cesses in every dejiartmcnt of the cotton mill With new opening 
machinerv and controlled conditions under which to run it, single- 
process picking, long draft drawing, roving, and spinning and 
bcttei warp preparation, diiei the introduction of the high-speed 
loom, the textile indu«^ti\ is passing through a self-contained 
industiial revolution 

The larger loom beam had been used to advantage on the 
standard speed looms for a number of } ears, and with the inception 
of the high-spec d loom the large beam is especiallv desirable to 
offset the pioblem of warping 

1 he 'volume of a cylinder (lechnicallv a loom beam is a cylinder) 
IS the radius multiplied ]>> itself, multiplied by 3 1416, multiplied 
bv the length 1 Ins ma}/ be expressed by the formula - (r)^ length 
In other words the area of the beam head 7 s froporfional to the 
^ jiiare of the radium T rom this it is seen that the larger the radius, 
the more a arn the cylinder or beam map contain Much more area 
is gained by adding an inch to the flange of the beam than is 
gained by reducing the band of the beam the same amount For 
instance if we have a loom beam running on our looms and the 
barrel of the beam has a radius of 2 S inches fthe radius is the 
distance from the centre of the beam to the outside of the barrel), 
and the beam head has a radius of Q inches fthis is measured from 
the centre of the beam to the outside edge of the beam head) then 
this beam head will hold 234 83 square inches of vam As this is 
for companson of beam heads onl> , we shall not consider the length 
of the beam in our calculations Now, if we wish to add more 
yarn to this beam by reducing the size of the barrel, or the barrel 
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of the beam raduis l)v one inch, wo have 247 40 square inches of 
yam or 12 S/ ?iiudn inches mou of yarn, winch is a gain of onh 
5 3 per Cl nt 1 ly re duciiig the barre 1 of the 1 le am I his re eluctu n of 
the sue of the beam barrel is not jiiactical anel so far as we know 
It never has bee n done , this point is only used as an illustratn n 
The sue of the beam barrel on the legular i8-in head is S inches 
in diameter When increasing from the iS-in head with the 3111 
barrel to the 20-in head retaining the S-in barrel, there is a gain 
of 25 4 per cent yarn contained on the beam Often when changing 
to larger beam heads the sue of the beam barrel is changed also 
The following percentages of gain when changing from one sue 
beam head to another, using cliflerent diameter beam bands, arc 
as follows — 

From 18 in head 5 in barrel to 20 in head 5 in bind incrcLsc25 4 

From IS in luid 5 in barrel to 20 in head bin band inert i&c 21 S 

From 20 m head Oin birrd to 22 in htad bin band mere Tst 210° 

From 18 m head 5 in band to 22 in head bin birrd increase 49 S°o 

To venture to say exactly how much more yarn may he added 
by changing from a small beam to a large beam would involve 
misinformation as each individual case is diflercnt Some mills 
change from the i8-in beam head with the =;-in barrel to the 20-111 
head the ^-in barrel, still others use Iht 20-in head with the 
6-in barrel It has been claimed that as much as ^ ptr cent more 
cotton yarn may be put with case on the beam having the large 
head, and that it may be run satisfactorily 

When there is more yarn on the beam, it will run longer before 
a new warp must be tied in the loom 1 his increases the ])roduction 
of the loom by the number of hours saved in waiping, and iicrmits 
the loom fixer to work elsewhere those hours When the pay of 
the fixer, the production of the loom, and the amount of waste 
sa\ed b}^ tymg-in fewer warps is counted, it is an item worth con- 
sidering This IS true of a plain mill where all warps arc the same, 
but it is an especialh important item m a fancy null where IhQ loom 
must stand for sc\eral hours wink the pattern is being tied One 
of the greatest advantages of the large beam is that the tymg-in 
expense is cut One mill that has only partially gone on the larger 
beams is sa\ing a considerable amount in this department 

A concrete example of this is gi\en in the following letter of a 
mg^nufacturer of the large beams to a mill considoiing changing to 
the 22-in beam heads — 

^^In order to strike an average condition, we selected a warp 
with 3,200 ends of i8's warp 3^arn, 42 picks ])er inch, and a loom 
speed of 1 3 =; picks per minute At present 3 ou arc getting 500 3 ards 
on your 20-111 beam heads At this rate each loom will run out 46 
beams per loom per year, based on 80 hours per week 421 looms 
would therefore run out IQ, 366 beams per ^ ear The waste per beam 
now figures approximately 12 ounces, the total waste on 19,366 
beams would be lbs The information given here is based 

on 100 per cent production, but in order to arrive at what we would 
consider a practical result, we have assumed that you will average 
only Q 5 per cent production On this basis the total waste would 
be 13,797 lbs The cost of the yam including cotton at 12 cents 
per pound, figures 21 cents per pound, therefore the total amount 
of waste at 95 per cent production comes to $2,897 87 
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A 22-in diameter beam head would run about 21 per cert 
longer than }our 20-111 beam heads 1 he reduction in the waste 
would be in j)roportion, or in other words, a saving of $608 4S 

It lb now costing you 1 1 iS etnts per 1,000 ends for U ing-in 
Based on a war]) ('if ^,200 ends, this cost figures 3b cents per warp 
By equip])ing these looms with 22-m heads \ou would use in the 
eouise of a 'vear 3,680 beams less than ;>ou are now using dins 
figures a sa\ing in tying-in cost of $ 1,324 So 

“The smash hand is now handling 100 looms at $13 00 ])er 
week, which figures 13 cents per loom On a basis of 421 looms 
this cost IS 1^2,845 gO foi one 3 ear With 22-in diameter beam 
heads the smash hand should handle about 120 looms at a cost of 
II cents per loom ])er week J his figuics a sa\ing of $437 84 {)cr 
3 ear for smash hands 

“ The man who now warps u]) the looms handles 300 looms at 
‘|)I3 00 per week the saving in this case world be about one- 
third the saving in smash hands, or a total of QS 

“ This, as 30U will see, figures a total sa\ing per 3 ear of 
^2,417 04 On the basis of this estimate the return on the invest- 
ment for the necessary ])arts to change your looms figures 40 8 ])er 
cent In othei words, the equipment could be paid for in less than 
2] years 

‘ Each loom would average being out of juodiiction one hour 
when a warp runs out basis 3 ou would save in the course 

of a year 3,680 loom hours “ 

The larger beams will increase the production of the slasher to 
some extent, but when the wea\e room is first changing to the large 
beams it may be necessary for the slashers to run over time in order 
to su]iply warps 

Before deciding definitcl> to change to the larger beams, the 
mill executive should bear in mind that the warp alle3 s will not be 
the same width because the beams will be larger — thus leaving less 
space However, should the warp alleys be too small to allow a 
beam to pass down them, a special lift truck has been devised that 
will lift the warp beam high enough so that it may ])ass easily to 
the loom Other mills em[)lo> a hydraulic lift \alve and an over- 
head trolley to move the beams However, these instances are 
rare, and with the regular ])rint cloth beam little difficulty has been 
met in getting the Ixams to their destination 

Also, the executu e should remember that there are a few changes 
to be made on the slasher and several settings to be changed on the 
looms The let-oft gear that is used with the small beam will not 
always operate with the large beam, but these gears may be 
obtained at a small cost 


FIBRE FINENESS OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


The discovery of the variability and importance of fibre fine- 
ness by the U S Fibre and Spinning Laboratories has pointed to 
a new target for cotton breeders which may ultimately place 
American cotton m a much stronger position to compete for the 
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world cotton business. Recent tests show that yarns made from 
cut Sea Island fibres have given streasfth approximately 50 per cent, 
greater than that of yarns made from natural-grown American 
cotton of similar staple lengths. A short staple cotton (Hopi) of 
fg- in- staple has been found with such fineness and related fibre 
properties as to give spinning results ordinarily obtained with Delta 
1 1 in. cotton. In crossing this cotton with Acala the first genera- 
tion cross of Hopi-Acala, inch staple length, has given spinning 
results comparable with those obtained from cotton of ih ins. in 
staple length. Yarns made from such fine-fibred cottons require 
less twist than cottons of like staple length, thus reducing the cost 
of manufacture. Studies and selections are now being made with 
hundreds of samples representing further crosses with Hopi and 
upland types and between Sea Island and upland types, grown 
in different parts of the country. It is expected, therefore, if 
fibre fineness in American cotton can be increased the position 
of American cotton will be better able to meet competition in world 
markets. {American Cotton Crof Service.) 


Changes in the Lancashire Weaving 

Trade. 


An interesting lecture on the above subject was recently 
delivered to members of the Bradford Textile Society by Mr. W. 
Wilkinson, O.B.E., F.T.I. The lecturer gave an outline of the 
development of the Lancashire weaving industry during recent 
years, ^ with special reference to its adoption of rayon and other 
materials in addition to cotton. He stated that refined power 
looms, or modernized looms, represent a class which is being intro- 
duced to meet the requirements of the industry when cotton is 
woven in conjunction with rayon or other materials. Many of the 
high grade and fancy fabrics which are to be the backbone of the 
industry may not be produced successfully on the ordinary looms 
and many of the weaving sheds do not allow the required space 
for working these looms. The change in machinery or the 
modernizatioii of existing machinery is not a difficult problem, but 
the unsuitability of many of the weaving sheds is most serious for 
the industry. Extra height for jacquard machines, space for 
increased warp stretch, additional warp beams, large cloth rolls, 
and other conveniences, are not available in many of the weaving 
sheds. 

Refinements in tappet motions in which the point of crossing is 
equal on ah changes of the sheds, and where the correct amount of 
dwell is given, together with connections that are not subject to 
atmospheric changes have reduced wa^ breakages and strain on 
the warp, ^ Improved dobby shedding motions may be cam- 
driven, having a dwell period, and have increased facilities for 
adjusting the size of the respective sheds, for slating the sheds, 
and to correctly incline the sheds. Grease cup lubrication and anti- 
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EADIE PATENT 
SELF-OILING RINGS 

will improve the efficiency of any ring 
frame now fitted with dry or hand-greased 
Rings. They permit higher speeds with 
reduced traveller wear and they function 
without stoppages for lubrication. 

There is a range of sizes and styles to 
handle everything from the twisting of 
carpet yarns to the spinning of worsteds. 
A representative will gladly call and place 
all our experience at your disposal. 

EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD: 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE MANCHESTER 

VICTORIA WORKS PAISLEY 
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Stubbs 


iP/iejzd 

(^lack. uAcm-e^ii)^ 


MAKERS OF ALL TYPES 
OF MACHINERY FOR 
WINDING DOUBLING 
CLEARING GASSING 
REELING PREPARING 
POLISHING y BUND. 
LING ALL CLASSES OF 
YARNS AND THREADS 


Patent Brake Motion eliminates 
‘ Singles ” 

Speeds of Drums and Cams can 
be independently altered by 
change wheels. 

Auxiliary Motion prevents 
“figurmg-up ’ 

Winding speed up to 400 yards 
per minute 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST 



JOSEPH STUBBS LTD., 


MILL STREET WORKS. 
ANCOATS, MANCHESTER, 4 


PATENT AUTOMATIC 

WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 

T^HIS machine tics the flat or Weavers’ 
* Knot, and is used in winding for trades 
where the ordinary knot Is too bulky, such 
as folded gassed yams, wool and mixture 
yarns. 

COOK & CO., Manchester, Ltd.> 

18, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER. 
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sj^lash (l(\iccs arc jKJinls of iiitcrtsl Paper pattern chains wHilIi 

^ne facilitKS for lon^ rcjicats without the use of cross border 

nuchanisnis aic in more gcncial use 

Modem wcaMiio inacluiKis now | i widcs [)ick finding motions 
which ficimit 11 k sliodding motion and b<j\. motion to be set 
without movement i)eing <-^iv(n U) the reed Jacquaid hne-pilch 
machines aie in moic general use and jacqiiaicls ha\c greater 

tacililies for adiiisting c}lindeis, knives, and other parts 

Haintsses luuc Ixcn im])ro\ed in ordei tej eliminate fiiction and 
wire and steel mail mountings have been intn diiceel and used co 
advantage in man> mills lor the hner sets, and when weaving fine 
cotton and raven w irps 

there IS a decided tench nc\ to adopt the under picking motion 
for modem looms in order to clispcnse with the use of the ordinar} 
picker and spindle and so reduce the oil and dirt stains 

The mechanism of the Mmttle box pla}S an important part in 
the Liaverse ol a fl\ shuttle and ccjiitrolled swells and double swells 
are a[)[)hecl in mcjdtrn looms The e;o-cleg oi right-angle setting 
for the skv and reed is a Ceatuie of these modem looms This 
principle is often woiktd in connection with front swells to give a 
straight line fiom one shuttle box to the other There are, how- 
ever, man} new ideas connected with the traverse of the shuttle 
that ni^.y not be cpiilc s(j successful in practice as in thcejr\ , and it is 
suj. gestec^ that the cone ovu pick and a few degrees of bevel on the 
reed and hacks, with the shuttle m harmon} , has still much 
to recommend it A mam factor in successful shuttle traverse is 
“minimum shuttle speed ’ for a given loom speed, and m tins 
connection the cone over pick is an ideal mechanism 

A forward inclined movement may be given to the top of the 
r« cd at the beat-u]i I he advantage is greatest when fine } arns 
in dense!} eiowded reeds are being woven, the tendency is to split 
the fine filaments of silk or rayon yarns being reduced cunsicier- 
ably 1 licrc is also an advantage in the reduced shock at the fell 
of the cloth which tends to la}/ the pick more uniformly when 
weaving fine ravon warps, and the moving reed reduces the 
tendency to slip back the filaments broken at the bcat-up 

It IS suggested that a controlled reed, which is held back from 
the fell when the' weft is broken or the pirn finished, is a more 
practicable method ui jnev exiting the fell fioin being disturbed 
than the sudden stoopage of the ciankshaft, which is being fitted 
to many C out mental looms 

Cloth control anel take-up motion are the weak spots in power 
looms and modern looms will not be satisfactory if providecl with 
the old form o i mc'chanism 

Modern looms will not onh have cut gears in the take-up 
motion but in the best t}’^pes, an entireh new system of cloth control 
and take-up device will be used It is almost impossible to obtain 
a concct spacing of the picks with an ordinary take-up motion, and 
the existing method of cloth control Ihe ideal s}stem of cloth 
control and take-up mechanism for the most delicate silk and 
rayon fabrics will not meet the requirements for medium and 
certain classes of high grade fabrics It is therefore essential to 
discover a system of cloth control, accurate take-up, together with 
tension adjustment for the fell of the cloth, that mav be fitted to 
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po\^cr louins and ucciipy the nuiiunuin space in order to cnahlt die 
looms to Ik [)laLtd convtnicnlly in tlic existing weaving dieds 
Altliuugli niari> new motions lia\e been introduced giving 
tension coiilrol or automatic kt-oll of tlu waip, it is suggested by 
man} luanufcietuiers that theie is not yet a really satislactuiy 
moll n h)i the reciuirenu nls of high-giade cotton and layon fabiics 
When densely ciowded warp sheets are being woven, it is 
nece^sar^ to have a dnision oi warp over two oi more bars or 
lolleis 1 he best method of mounting the beam foi high sjKed 
iDoms IS in special brackets placed as high as the yam guide will 
pciniit I his may be thiee to six inches higher than most beams 

aie Cor eott(m textures, owing to the reduceel si/e of the beam 
flanges, or the beam without lianges, and position ot yarn guiele 
Ihe guide should take the Conn ol a <^mooth harelwooel roller, or 
lollers, widi suitable ends for allowing the roller to rotate iini- 
loiiiih It IS an advantage to ha\e spring bearings il the textuie 
IS light Ol luediuin and a unifoim structure, such as plain twill or 
satin 

Weft feelers, until rccentl} , were only considcied when auto- 
mata welt supply mechanisms formed part of the loom, but now 
the} are largely used on all types of looms to stoj) the loom just 
before the whole of the weft is unwound from the pirn, tube or cop, 
and so enable the weaver to meet the pick with the least disturb- 
ance to the fell and minimum amount of trouble 

Greater attention is being paid to weft stop motions and there 
IS a tendency to make gi eater use of the centre weft stop motion 
together with a more efficient braking device, which stops the loom 
before the reed touches the fell of the cloth in the shed with the 
broken weft inserted 

Warp stop motions are used for high grade fabrics and the 
castle wall type with the three or four banks or lines of detector 
wire has proved very successful The warp slop motion has con- 
siderable influence upon the sheet of warp m stretch and, in addi- 
tion to dispensing with the use of the lease rods, it takes the form 
of a damping medium, and may assist in the weaving of many 
types of fabrics The mam use is to detect broken warp threads 
and stop the loom immediately 

Multiple box motions of all t} pes have been m demand for the 
modern looms, including box motion^ at both ends of the sley 
^piik-and-pick loom'l The positive two-box weft mixing motions 
applied to power looms have a limited use, and it is suggested that 
the six-shuttle ciicular, or four-shuttle rise and fall box, with 
simple control m relation to the shedding motion, will play a 
greater part m the modern weaving machinery of the future 

Even the modernized looms have many limitations and are not 
suitable for all classes of rayon fabrics, and many manufacturers 
have installed Continental looms with success The looms for 
rayon are made stronger to give the least vibration, and the 
mechanisms are made more suitable for warp and cloth control 
Shuttle traverse and all motions connected with the picking of the 
shuttle are suitably designed for the purpose. These looms are 
being manufactured by the textile machinists in this country and 
are modelled on the lines of the silk looms made on the Continent 

{Textile Manufaclurer ) 
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Do you notice the difference in your shed? 

Bacl^round : The shadow-casUng tail loom w ih supers tiucluit 
and harness suspension in the centre with all its disadvantages 

Foreground : The new RuU loom with low frame without an> 
superstructure the shifts arc suspended at the side (patented) 

This compar son shows plainly the important improvement The a<itonii>hin^ simplification f 
The view in the ‘•hed is now free and unobstructed • both natural and artifical illumination 
are improved • also the control of the waip • tfe shafts are easier to deal with 
The output IS ra sed • the goods are improved in appearance 

ATELIERS DE CONSTRUCTION RUTl, SUCC. DE GASPARD HONEGGER, 
Run (Zurich). Synonym of quality since 1842 SWITZERLAND 

Looms and modem weaving machinery foi sill, rayon, cotton, linen, wool, etc 
One and multi shuttle automatic looms Dobbies and Jacquard machines 



ESTABLISHED 1789. 

Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh. Jacob Rieter & Co., Limited. 

Switzerland. 
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■wkUM n/mruKCj. 
fi/yi0cu^im Creel 
^ Lonci runs'. 
No lost or crossed, 
cuds'. 


lmprai)ecL 'Vfuru due ta 
TlfficirijTrtxOevse. Cleaner 
yarro due -to seed, and 
■foreign, maiter ieing 
dhroiOn, off by hi^k-yieed 
running. 



More uniffrm si'^iny thrauyk 
elimimtiM cf stops pr Wsb Or 
crossed ends. 


SLASHEIt 



EimDQQO 


LOOM 
M/oest Tdcorp end 



ADVMmGES 

OffllGW SP£GD WARPING 

(a) /moest vinduy cast dm icr 
vntfirnH Te/inaipy mie. 

tb) l 4 Ji(fk^pcodlJh^pei^replates^ 
3 Slow Speed Waypersr, 

(C) CcnPer Cnelim due br 
^Ibr. Cones: 

(d> Cheapest SUsiem mUi 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


PARIS 


MANCHESTER 
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NEW HIGH-SPEED WARPING MACHINE. 


A new high-speed warping machine, which incorporates many 
innovations, has recently been placed on the market by the hrm of 
Franz Muller, of M. Gladbach, Germany. The machine is con- 
structed tO' permit thread speeds up to- 495 yards per minute to be 
attained, the speed depending upon the type of material being 
warped. 

The machine frame is wide and low in shape, and its rigid con- 
struction enables it to be run at very high speeds with the minimum 
of vibration. 

The warping comb is fitted with a changing device, by means 
of which, ^ a slightly crossed winding on the warp beam can be 
obtained if required. This type of winding is particularly suitable 
for the production of beams with a small number of threads : the 
mechanism can be adjusted to a size of 2 ins. if required. 

The machine is htted with an electric blower, the blow pipe being 
situated underneath the warp comb. The pipe, which extends over 
the whole width of the machine, is placed on the slant, and has an 
oscillating motion. Any fly which has settled on to the comb is 
thus blown away towards the back of the machine. ^ The machine 
stops automatically when the length of thread, which can be set 
as required on the indicator, has been wound on to the warp. The 
measuring indicator can be set again at the previously set length 
measurement, direct, for a subsequent warp beam, by simply 
pressing a lever, as opposed to previous types of indicators, in which 
a number of rollers had tO' be reset each time to the required length 
measurement. 

In the event of a thread breaking, the machine is stopped 
instantaneously by an electro-magnet. When a thread breaks 
in the warping creel by means of a fall needle an electric contact is 
made thus closing the circuit, and causing a relay and locking 
device on the machine tO' be released and immediately stopped by 
means of a magnet. The magnet immediately becomes dead and 
the circuit is changed over to the signal mechanism, whereupon a 
signal lamp lights up in that group of threads in which the breakage 
has taken place. 

The driving drum is mounted on ball bearings. The drive is 
effected by an exceptionally sensitive friction clutch, operated by a 
foot-pedal, which enables the machine to be started slowly. This 
is a very great advantage when warping fine yams, where it is 
essential to eliminate yarn breakages as far as possible. On 
stopping the machine, the driving dmm is slowed dowri and 
brought slowly and gently to a standstill by a brake fitted inside 
the driving drum. The braking mechanism of the driving drum 
is also' connected with an interior brake apparatus on each side of 
the warping machine, which act on the warp beam. 

The chief merits of the machine appear to be high warping 
speed, and high production; high yarn content of the waiting 
beam ; uniform pressure of the warping beam against the driving 
drum ; constant and regular tension on the warp threads, and no 
vibration on the warp beam. 
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Tcl. AMm^: Ml^RCLnhDIlN 
MANCHMbTliU 


37, Peter Street, 
Manchester, Eng. 


LEATHER AND TEXTILE BELTING, 
ROLLER SKINS, PICKING BANDS, 
PICKERS, ETC. 
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TRADE MARKS. 






0KUM brand 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

“ JifTe are sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCEf a weekly New York publication, con- 
taining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also contains 
much useful statistical material as well as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems, A subscription 
blank is enclosed therein** 


Progressive cotton and textile men increasingly appreciate and feel a need for 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE. Your advertising message in its columns will reach 
executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used by the textile industry. 
Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for advertising rates. 


■ ' an ^ WMW -t* A 


95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 


The present tabulation is the FINAL result of the Census of Cotton 
Consumption in the Cotton Spinning Mills of the countries making returns for 
the half year ended 3 1st January, 1937, and of Cotton Mill Stocks on that date. 
It should be borne in mind that the figures published herewith relate to raw 
cotton only, and do not contain linters or waste cotton of any kind whatsoever. 
The spindle figures refer to raw cotton spinning spindles only and contain no 
waste or doubling spindles. 

The International Committee is pleased to record that returns are once again 
being received from Germany. Owing to the Italian A.ssociation being precluded 
by otficial restrictions trom supplying statistical information, and the continued 
omission of Russia to send returns in spite of repeated applications, the 
International Cotton Committee has decided that, for the present, no useful 
purpose would be served in attempting to issue figures purporting to show the 
World’s Total Mill Consumption and Stocks. We have again been unable to obtain 
returns from Spain. 

Kblinintes have been prepared for Russia and Spain, but it has not been 
deemed advisable to make any estimates for Italy. 

The International Committee hopes, however, that the statistics supplied 
in respect of those countries making returns — ^which it is intended to issue as 
before — will be of comparative value with those issued for previous years. 

In publishing the following tabulations of cotton mill consumption and 
stocks therefore, the International Committee wishes it to be clearly understood 
that they are not submitted as World tabulations, but only in order to furnish 
some guide to the present position of cotton consumption and stocks in those 
countries making returns. 

The total Cotton Mill Consumption for the Half Year ended 31st 
January, 1937, in countries which have furnished returns, compared with 
that of the same period of the previous year, is as follows. In making comparisons 
it should be remembered that none of the tabulations below includes figures 
for Italy, and that the January, 1930, figures are also exclusive of Germany : 



3 1st January 

31st January 

Increase or Decrease 
over same period 


1937 

1936 

in 1936 

1 

bales 

bales 

bales 

American Cotton 

0.309.000 

5,747,000 

+ 562,000 

East Indian Cotton 

2,891,000 

2,665,000 

1 + 236,000 

Egyptian Cotton 

665,000 

508,000 

, + 57,000 

Sundries . . 

4,572,000 1 

3,602,000 

4- 970,000 

All kinds of Cotton 

14.337,000 

12,512,000 

+ 1,825.000 


The total Cotton Mill Stocks on 3 1st January, 1937 and 1936, in countries 
reporting, according to Conti nenbil distribution, were as follows : 

American Cotton : 

Europe . . 364,000 bales against S6S,000 hales on 31st Jan., 1936. 

Asia . . . . 242,000 „ „ 248,000 » 

America . . 2,097,000 „ „ 1,460,000 „ „ „ „ 

The total Mill Stocks of American Cotton on 31st Jan., 1937, were 2,708,000 
bales, as against 2,089,000 bales in the year 1936. 

East Indian Cotton : 

Europe . . 190,000 bales against 163,000 bales on 31st Jan., 1936. 

Asia . . . . 1.073,000 „ „ 766,000 „ 

Altogether the Mill Stocks of East Indian Cotton were 1,208,000 bales against 
927,000 twelve months ago. 

®^6yptian Cotton : 

Europe . . 169,000 bales against 174,000 bales on 31st Jan., 1936. 

Asia . . . . 40,000 „ „ 41,000 „ „ „ „ 

America . . 19,000 „ „ 17,000 „ „ „ 
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The total Mill Stocks of Egyptian Cotton were 244,000 bales against 237,000 
bales twelve months ago. 

Sundry Cottons : 

Europe .. 090,000 bales against 658,000 hales on Sht Jan., IQ^e 

Asia .. .. 093,000 „ „ 482,000 „ 

Ainorica . • 132,000 „ » 1 J 4,000 „ „ „ ,, 

The Total Mill Stocks of all kinds of rotlon on Jan. 31st, 1037, in ('ountries 
re])orting, were 5,900,000 bales against 4,403,000 bales on Jan. 31st, 1930. 

The World’s Total Spindles on Jan. 3lst, 1937, inclusive oi Italy, slu/wed 
150,900.000 as against 151,745,000 in July last. 

K. S. PJlAKSE, Gencyal Saictcuy. 

SHORT-TIME TABLE 

The spindle hours stopped by the firms reporting, when worked out over the 
whole industry of each country, indicate the following stoppages in wcek^ ot fs 
hours, and also the lollowing percentages ol lull time worked. The calculations 
are based on a 4S hour working week, except where otherwise stated, and th(‘ 
half-yearly periods covered comprise 25 working w'ceks, one being subtractul 
f<m holidays. It should also be' noted that shc.rt time taken up by plant and 
machinery idle during the whole of the six months has been taken into account. 
Most current estimates make no allowance for this; hence they are in som.e* 
cases considerably higher as regards percentage of lull time w'orked. 

Half-year ending Half-year ending 

Jan. ‘3ist, 1937 July 31st, 193(1 



Short Time 

iVrci‘ntage 

Short Tune 

Percentage 


workt‘d 

of Full 

w'orked 

of Xhill 


(in w’eeks) 

Time w'orked 

(in weeks) 

Time wnrkecl 

Great Britain . . 

4 • SO’" 

81 

5 • 64 

77 

France . . 

4 ■24* 

83 

5*45 

78 

Germany 

1-91 

92 

No reply 

No reply 

Italy . . 

No reply 

No repl}’ 

No repl}' 

No reply 

Czccho Slovakia 

4-04 

81 

5-88 

76 

Belgium 

3-38 

87 

3-40 

80 

Poland 

2-76 

89 

3-05 

87 

Switzerland 

3-46 

86 

4-30 

83 

Holland 

2-67 

89 

4*06 

84 

Austria . . 

4-37 

82 

5-Jl 

79 

Sweden 

0 • 54 

98 

1 -18 

95 

Portugal 

0 • 66 


None 

100 

Finland 

1-19 

95 i 

None 

100 

Hungar}' 

0-25 

99 

0-36 

98 

Vugo-Slavia . . 

None 

100 

None 

100 

Denmark 

0-31 

99 

10-30 

59 

Norw’ay 

0-45 

98 

1 -22 

95 

Japan . . 

17-73t 

T2{a) 

17-72 

T2ia) 

China . . 

11 •14*-’ 

84(6) 

13-92 

S0{h) 

Canada . . 

2-8t 

88 1 

3-19 ! 

87 

Mexico 

0-48 

98 1 

0-68 

97 

Brazil . . 

0-9S 

96 ! 

1 -25 

95 


(ti) Based on working week ol 120 hours. 
ip) Based on working w'cok oi 1 32 hours. 

U.S.A. In Jan., 1937, 24,305,000 spindles wxmc active out of a total of 
27,288,000 as compared with 23,250, (M>0 active last January. 

* The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 5 •70 [O' 27) weeks, 
and that of the Egyptian Section to 3*84 (4*57') weeks ol 48 hours. There 
were 37 (46‘) firms with 1,763,004 {2,238,652) spindles in the American Section 
completely stopped during the period under review. In the Egyptian Section 
8 (5) firms with 538,208 {305,102) spindles sverc completely stopped during 
the six months. 

t This figure represents working w'coks of 48 hours. The general working 
week in Japan is 120 hours. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage 
is equal bo 7*09 {7 -09) wrecks for the last six months under review. 

** The working week in China is 132 hours. Calculated in Chinese w'orking 
weeks th(', stoppage is equal to 4*05 {6 -06) w'ceks for the period under review. 

X France : 846,106 {1,111,861) spindles have been completely stopped during 

the past six months. Figure does not include holidays with pay (96 hours), 
legalised in August 1936. 

(Figuies in brackets and in italic refer to previous six months.) 



SPECIFICATION OF PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS “ SUNDRIES ” (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
Six Months ending January 31 st, 1937 , estimated from Actual Returns. 
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Estimated COTTON MILL CONSUMPTION 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 



COUNTRIES 


IN THOUSANDS OF 
(regardless o 

AMERICAN 1 

ACTUAL BALLS 
f weight) 

EAST INDUN 




Jan. 31 
1937 

Half-year 

July 81 
1936 

ending 

Jan. 31 
1936 

Jan 31 
19J5 

Jan. 31 
1937 

Half-year 

July 31 
1930 

ending 

Jan. 31 
1936 

Jan 31 
1935 

w 

Europe : — 

Great Britain 

b21 

733 

645 

533 

202 

196 

190 

170 

(2) 

France 

343 

367 

307 

259 

107 

95 

106 

91 

(3) 

♦Germany . . 

119 

? 

? 

> 

87 

7 




t Russia 

() 

59 

52 

2 

— 

- 

— 

— 

(« 

♦Italy 

? 

? 

? 

223 


? 

? 

93 

(«) 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

123 

131 

113 

88 

35 

30 

23 

21 

if) 

Belgium . , 

7S 

74 

78 

58 

84 

62 

68 

51 

(S) 

♦♦Spain 

46 

79 

104 

127 

12 

16 

26 

31 

(9) 

Poland 

97 

108 

111 

109 

1 

3 

11 

2 

[10] 

Switzerland 

r> 

U 

15 

19 

6 

5 

6 

6 

[11) 

Holland . . 

u 

42 

41 

42 

23 

22 

22 

23 

J2) 

Austna 

44 

49 

61 

38 

14 

12 

21 

14 

(13) 

Sweden 

05 

60 

56 

60 

1 

— 

1 

1 


Portugal . . 

15 

19 

23 

25 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(13 

Finland . , 

25 

25 

26 

20 

— 

— 



_ 

(16) 

Hungary . . 

30 

29 

23 

27 

{) 

7 

6 

7 

(IT) 

Yu go Slavia 

10 

20 

16 

18 

14 

16 

14 

10 

(tS) 

Denmark .. 

20 

14 

17 

17 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

(19) 

Norway . . 

6 

6 

6 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total .. 

1.7l2^s 

i,8i9i: 

1,682| 

l,676t 

594§ 

46611 


■ 

(1) 

Asia: 

India 

9 

21 

49 

22 

1.230 

1,351 

1,266 

1,323 

(2) 

Japan 

01b 

772 

842 

828 

978 

844 

821 

915 

(3) 

China 

38 

39 


152 

43 

31 

39 

I 118 


Asia Total 

605 

832 

961 

1,002 

2,251 

2,226 

2,126 

1 2,3)6 

(11 

1 America : 

1 U.S.A 

3 707 

3,263 

2,947 

2,613 

39 

30 

25 

s 

(21 

\ Canada 

144 

121 

117 

120 

— 

— 


— 

(3; 

1 Mexico 
















(3 

( Brazil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


America Total .. 

, 3,911 

3,384 

3,064 

2,733 

39 

30 

26 

1 8 


Other Countries 

21 

33 

40 

1 “ 

1 33 

7 

14 

9 

7 


HALF-YEAR’S 

TOTAL 

. 0,309{ 

J 6,0681 

1 

1* 6,74711 5,444 

1 i 

2,891^ 

1 2,7351 

2,66S1|| 2,892t 


* No returns received in July, 193(i, or Jan , 1936 and 1935 

t No returns from Russia Figures for this country are estimated from trade sources 
*♦ No returns from Spain July, 1936, or Jan., 1937. Figures for July, 1936 and Jan , 1937, 
estimated. 
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for the Half-year ending 31st January, 1937, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
/regardless of weight) 


EGYPTIAN 



SUNDRIES 



TOT\L 



Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 



Jan 31 

TulySl 

Tan 81 Jan 3l| 

Jan. 31 |Jul> 31 1 

Jan 31 

Jan 81 

Jan. 31 

July 31 

Jan 31 

Jan. 31 1 


193T 

1936 

1936 1 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1936 

19J5 

1937 j 

1930 

1936 

1935 ’ 


ISl 

17o 

181 i 

181 

389 

281 

332 

367 

i 39b 

1 385 

1,348 

1,251 

(t) 

7(1 

70 

72 

53 

Si 

77 

96 

65 

602 

509 

581 

468 

{2) 

li 

7 

r) 

7 

351 

? 

? 

7 

bOl > 

; 

7 


(S) 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 120 

014 

1.038 

910 

i !.!.") I 

973 

1,090 

921 1 

U) 


? 

7 

u 

? 

7 

? 

31 

: 1 

? 

7 

391 

W 

2”) 

21 

21 

17 

31 

19 

23 

15 

214 

201 

180 1 

141 

W 

0 

3 

5 

3 

55 

43 

69 

45 

222 ! 

182 

220 

157 

(7) 

1() 

21 

34 1 

28 

IL 

14 

23 

15 

87 

130 

187 1 

201 

(5) 

17 

16 

14 

10 

10 

13 

11 

13 

134 

140 

147 

143 

h) 

21 

19 

19 

22 

10 

8 

6 

3 

52 

46 

46 

50 

(10) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

67 

53 

51 

28 

133 

118 

115 

94 

\n) 

U) 

9 

9 

9 

25 

19 

20 

10 

93 i 

89 

101 

71 

(12) 

H 

3 

3 

2 

^ 1 

1 

1 

2 

72 

64 

61 

66 

(13) 

2 

3 

3 

2 

22 

15 

10 1 

15 

41 

39 

37 

43 

{14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

28 

28 

29 

29 

{IS} 

() 

7 

8 

5 

7 

20 

9 

4 

49 

63 

46 

43 

(IS) 

4 

5 

3 

1 

0 

6 

7 1 

4 

40 

45 

39 

33 

{17) 

— 

— 


— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

15 

18 

18 

(i«) 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1 

1 

t) 

6 

7 

6 

(«) 

410 § 

35411 

37411 

3Sbt 

2,2l0§jl,485|| 

1,70111 

1.540j: 

4,92 6§ 

4,12311 

4,26211 

4,125t 


20 

1 IS 

36 

23 

146 

141 

130 

122 

1,414 

1,631 

1,481 

1,490 

!*) 

44 

1 43 

43 

43 

301 

198 

83 

89 

1,941 

1,857 

1,794 

1,875 

2) 

Lo 

12 

1 

12 

15 

1,197 

1,073 

1,064 

1,034 

1293 

1,155 

1,186 

1,319 

(3) 



91 

81 

1 bU 

1,412 

1,282 

1,245 

4h48 

4,543 

4,460 

4,684 


m 

22 

23 

31 

14 

13 

6 

9 

3,S44 

3,328 

3.001 

2,661 

W 


3 

6 

6 


2 

— 

— 

148 

126 

123 

126 

(2) 

— 

— 

— 

1 


93 

Ill 

96 

102 

93 

111 

07 

3) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


337 

317 

312 

353 

337 

317 

312 

(3) 

2S 

25 

29 

38 

4b9 

445 

434 

417 

4,447 

3,884 

3.662 

3,196 


30 

37 

14 

1 

14 

249 

243 

185 

171 

316 

327 

248 

235 


1 

66r>§| 489 1 

60811 

: m 

4,372 § 3,686 1 

3,6021! 

1 3,373J 

14,337^ 

} 12,877 1 

1 12,5121 

1 12,230j 



II Exclusive of Germany and Italy 
i Exclusive of Germany. 

§ Exclusive of Italy. 





















INTEEIUIIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


Estimated COTTON MILL STOCKS on 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 





AMERICAN 

EAST INDIAN 


COUNTRIES 














Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 

i 




Jan. 31 

July 31 

Jan. SI 

Jan. 81 

Jan. 31 


Jan. 81 

Jan. 81 




1937 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1937 

1936 

1936 

1935 


Europe : 










w 

Great Britain 


61 

54 

61 

48 

43 

69 

29 

36 

(2) 

France 


103 

88 

93 

92 

57 

98 

67 

64 

(3) 

♦Germany 


15 

? 

? 

? 

19 

? 

? 

? 

W 

fRussia 


— 

6 

— 

2 

— 


— 

— 

{5) 

♦Italy 


? 


? 

149 

p 

p 

? 


{<?) 

Czecho-Slovakia 


36 

29 

43 

33 

9 

i2 

7 

11 

{7) 

Belgium . . 


29 

32 

31 

24 

31 

44 


37 

{8) 

♦♦Spain 


Nil 

15 

17 

17 

Nil 

5 

4 

5 

{9) 

Poland 


5 

12 

6 

12 

1 

2 

2 

— 

(10) 

Switzerland 


20 

11 

18 

14 

6 

8 

3 

7 

(71) 

Holland .. 


26 

18 

24 

24 

8 

18 

6 

11 

(m 

Austria . . 


U 

9 

12 

11 

4 

4 

4 

4 

(18) 

Sweden . . 

• • 

21 

19 

25 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(U) 

Portugal . . 


2 

3 

6 

5 

— 

1 

— 

1 

(18) 

Finland . . 


10 

5 

5 

5 



— 

— 

(18) 

Hungary .. 


9 

6 

7 

3 



1 

2 

(17) 

Yugo Slavia 


7 

4 

7 

8 



10 

5 

(18) 

Denmark 


5 

5 

7 

7 



— 

— 

{19) 

Norway , . 


4 

3 

2 

2 


Bi 

' — 

— 


Europe Total 

364§ 

31911 

36311 

482t 

190 § 

279 II 

16311 

243t 

j 

Asia : 











India 


4 

9 

16 

18 




761 

w 

Japan 

, , 

228 

205 

214 

285 




179 

(3) 

China 

• • 

10 

19 

18 



24 


21 


Asia Total 

242 

233 

248 

353 

1,073 

1,266 

756 

961 


America : 



! 







(1) 

U.SA. . . 



856 

1,404 

1,149 

4 

8 

7 

8 

( 2 ) 

Canada 


63 

59 

56 

87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3) 

Mexico 

, , 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(4) 

Brazil 

• • 


i 

1 








America Total 

•• 

2.097 

: 915 

1,460 1 

1,236 

4 

8 

7 

8 


Other Countries 

5 

8 

18 

13 

1 

4 

1 

2 


HALF-YEAR’S 











TOTAL 

• * 

2.708§ 

1,47511 

2,08911 

2,084t 

1,268§ 

1,55711 

92711 

1.214t 

1 


♦ No returns received in July, 1936, or in January, 1936 and 1935. 
t No returns from Russia. Figures for this country are estimated from trade sources. 
^ No returns from Spain July. 1936. or Jan., 1937. Figures for July, 1936, and Jan., 1937, 
estimated. 





























II Exclusive ©f Germany and Italy. 
t Exclusive cf Germany. 

§ Exclusive of Italy. 
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IXTERXATIuy.^L COIWN STAFISTIC 


ESTDJAT2:: TOTAL WORLD’S GOT JN 
I'p.a onded 31st Jan., 1937, and 3ist uly, 

the Interna onal 



COUNTRIES 


Total Estimated Number or 
Spinning Spindles 

Half-year ended 

Jan. 31, 1937 July 31, 1936 

Mule Spindles 

1 Half-year ended 

1 Jan 31, 1937 | Juh 31, 1* 

1} 

Europe : 

Great Bntain 


39,93l> 1 

41,391 

29, ISO 

30 3S7 

(2) 

France.. 

. . 

9,932 1 

9,932 

2 403 

2,103 

{3, 

Germany 

. . 

10,247 

10,109** 

2,990 

3,2(l3-'^ 

(4i 

! Russia! 

. . 

9 900 

9,800 

1,000 

2.1 S7 

(^) 

Italy . . 

. . 

5,483-’- 

5,483j 

o70'. 

570. 

{^) 

Czecho-Slovakia 

. . 

3 548 

3.562 

1,427 

1 450 

(7j 

Belgium 

. . 

1,995 

2,009 

270 

284 


Spam . . 

. . 

2,070 1 

2,070 

431 

431 


Poland 

, . 

1,704 ' 

1,707 

454 

455 

m 

Switzerland . , 

, , 

1 272 

1,241 

396 

413 

in) 

Holland 

. . 

1,221 

1,220 

274 

269 

{12] 

Austria 

• . 

777 

773 

242 

232 

(J3) 

Sweden 


591 

592 

36 

44 

{14i 

Portugal 


471 

466 

132 

136 

(15) 

1 Finland 

. . 

314 

310 

42 

42 

(16) 

1 Hungary 


312 

304 

37 

37 

US') 

Yugo Slavia . . 


163 

152 

37 

40 

{18) 

‘ Denmark 


99 

99 



— 

{19) 

Norway 


47 

48 

C 

8 


1 Total Europe 

1 

90,(184 

91,268 

39,945 

42.651 

[1) 

* Asia : 

' India .. 



0,705 

587 

590 

(2) 

Japan 

. . 


10,867 

b 

20 

(3) 

China . . 

* • 

5 071 

5,010 

_ 



1 Total Asia 

•• 

26,801 

25,582 i 

595 

616 

(fl 

America : 

U.S.A* .. • 


1 

27,288 

28,157 

439 

400 

( 2 ) 

Canada 

, . 

1,129 

1,110 

64 

66 

(3) 

Mexico 


863 

862 

7 

7 


Brazil .. 

• * 

2.714 

1 

1 

2,712 

5 

5 

1 

Total America 

•• 

31,990 

32,841 

515 1 

478 


Other Countnes 

•• 

2 079 

2,054 

272 

289 

1 

Grand Total 

•• 

150,960 

151,745 

i 

41,337 

I 

44,034 


♦U^S.A. — The division between mule and ring and the number of spindles on 
Egyptian is only approximate. 

t Ko return from Russia. Figures ior this countr>- are estimated from trade sources 
i Figures for half-year ending July 31, 1935. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1936, on basis of returns made to 
Cotton Federation. 



1 

Spi NULLS Spinning 

Si IN DLLS 

IN CoURbB 


Ring Spindlis 

Eg^PTUN COTIO'- 

OF LiiEcnoN 


Half*>ear ended 

Hdlt >edr 

euded 


1 ended 


Tin 81. 1937 

July 31, 1936 

Jan. 31. 19 i7 

Jiilj Jl, 19 )b 

Jan 1, 1)17 

July Jl, 19J0 


10 7V2 

11,001 

10,545 

16,098 

42 

18 

(^) 

7 529 

7.529 

2 216 

2,083 

14 

9 

(2) 

7 251 

6,840*^ 

870 

1,455'’'* 


? 

(5) 

b 900 

7,613 



— 

ISO 

? 

W 

4.oni. 

4,913* 

7)0i 

700 1 


? 

(S) 

2.121 

2,112 

642 

667 

3 

4 

w 

1 719 

1,726 

69 

51 

8 

1 


1 bio 

1,639 

207 

207 




w 

1 250 

1,252 

361 

344 


5 

(9] 

S70 

828 

588 

739 

5 

1 1 (10) 

947 

951 

13 

23 



— 

w 

535 

541 

83 

127 



— 

{12) 

555 

548 

45 

37 



8 

(IS) 

339 

330 

45 

45 


9 

{14) 

272 

208 

29 

28 



1 

Hi) 

275 

267 

74 

62 



S 

(16) 

120 

112 

30 

32 

8 

12 

an 

99 

99 

1 

— 



— 

m 

41 

40 

— 

— 


1 

(19) 

50.139 

48,617 

22.520 

23,598 

251 

77 


9,290 

9,109 

03 S 

1 500 

15 

34 

H) 

11,845 

10,847 

1 073 

862 

SO 

150 

(2) 

5,071 

5,010 

— 

1 



44 

(3) 

26,200 

24,966 

1,711 

1,362 

95 

228 


20,849 

27,757 

1,000 

1,000 



n 

1,066 

1,044 

67 

78 

— 

— 


858 

866 

— 

5 

3 

3 

ISI 

2,709 

2,707 




2 

III 

31,481 

32,363 


1,083 

3 

5 


1,807 

1,765 

403 

324 

43 

61 


109 633 

107,711 

25,701 

26,367 

392 

361 

1 



** Figures for sik months endmg July 31st, 1934. 














:..C\L>L COTTON STATISTICS 


TOTAL WORLD. 




Total 

ESTIMATED MILL STOCKS— In thousands 

Per 1,000 
Spindles 

Total, all kinds 
of Cotton 



Estimated 

of ACTUAL BALES (OOO’s omitted) 


Date 

Spinning 

Somdles 


“INVISIBLE” SUPPLY 

i ■ ■ ~ 1 

_ 



existing in 
world 

AMERICAN 

EAST 

INDIAN j 

EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIES 1 

lOTAL 

Bales 

Feb* 

1, 1936 f 

153,133,000 

2,(189 

927 

237 

1,210 

4,463 

29^14 


1935* 

155,157,000 

2,084 

1,214 

281 

1,192 

4.771 

30-77 


1934 

167,718,000 

2,873 

1,210 

244 

941 

6,268 

33-39 


1933 

168,984,000 

2,699 

832 

208 

803 

4,642 

28-67 


1932 

162,070,000 

2,775 

984 

212 

637 

4,008 

28-43 


1931 1 

163,571,000 

2,427 

1,212 

202 

746 

4,686 

28-04 


1930 

165,143,000 

2,742 

1,173 

224 

792 

4,931 

29-86 


1929 

165,104,000 

2,958 

1,216 

182 

938 

6,294 

32-06 


1928 1 

164,979,000 

2,867 

969 

183 

863 

4,882 

29-69 


1927 

164,616,000 

2,982 

829 

173 

771 

4,756 

28-88 

Mar. 

1, 1918 

142,186,000 

3,448 

716 

279 

973 

5,416 

38-09 

Agr. 

1, 1936t 151,745,000 

1,475 

1,567 

22 1 

1,216 


29-45 


1935*| 

153,778.000 


1,516 

258 

1.133 

4,558 

29-64 


1984 

166.878,000 

2,307 

1,665 

272 

1,103 

5,337 

34-02 


1983 > 

157,765,000 

2,658 

1,627 

235 

730 

5,050 

32-01 


1932 

161,002,000 

2,643 

1,031 

228 

660 

4,462 

27-71 

» 

1981 

162,278,000 

1,871 

1,565 

217 

660 

4,313 

26-58 

m 

1930 

164,108,000 

1,986 

1,667 

237 

609 

4,498 

27-41 

m 

1929 

164,211,000 

2,129 

1,761 

228 

745 

4,863 

29-61 


1928 

166,103,000 

2,112 

1,728 

170 

777 

4,787 

28-99 

Sept 

1,1913 

143,449,000 

1,655 

1,405 

273 

744 

4,077 

28-42 


ESTIMATED COTTON MILL CONSUMPTION— In thousands 
of ACTUAL BALES (OOO’s omitted) 


Half-year eudiog 

July 31, 19361 
Jan. 31, 1936t| 

151.745.000 

163.133.000 

j 

6068\t^5| 

5747/g| 

2735 

2655 /SS 

4891 ts, 
608/ ci 

358r>\s5 

3602/3 

12877-1 § 
12512/1 

84-861 
81-71 J 

Is. 

*0 
> • 

... . . 

fulySljlGSS*- 
Jan. 31,1935* 

153.778.000 

165.167.000 

64(19-1 g 
5444 / g 

2710\®5 

2889/iS 

563\^ 
621 /^ 

3363 ftg 

12201\S 

12217/1 

79 34-1 S3 

78-78/5 

1 

1 

July 81, 1934 
Jan. 31, 1934 

166.878.000 

167.718.000 

esis-ig 
7022 / g 

2403\f^ 
2369 /^ 

664\§ 

644/;; 

30981 ^ 
2699 /S§ 

126781 

12634/§ 

80-18'! 

79-47J 

r§ 

July 31, 1933, 
Jan. 81, 1933 

1 

167.766.000 

168.984.000 

7323") S 
6847/ § 

216n ^ 

2069 /^ 

472\m( 

462/S 

2514100 

>esi 

2514 

12470\^ 

1188:/§ 

79-04^ 

74-74^ 

fss 

1-4 

JtaySl, 1932 
Jan. 31, 1932! 

161,002,000 

162,070,000 

6202\^ 

6117/S 

1976 

2812/^ 

493 

487J S 

21211*;^ 

2114/^' 

10792\§J 

11630/1 

67-031 
71-14 J 


July 31, 1931 
Jan. 31, 1931 

162.278.000 

163.671.000 

5630'\S 

6278/1 

2860\^ 

1 3013/£§ 

4691 

394/^ 

23861 ^ 
2479/^ 

11324\S§ 

I1164/g 

69-761 

68-26J 

'3_ 

July 31, 1980 
Jan. 31, 1980 

164.108.000 

165.143.000 

5940^^ 
7083 /I 

3102\|5 
2986 /§ 

4361 

602 /S 

2630\g 

2632/3 

120071 ^ 
13202 /g 

73-ia'l 

79-94J 

L? 

L«_ 

July 31, 1929 

164,211,000 

7463\g 

2604\g 

4921 03 

2456\® 

isou-i S3 

79-261 

It 

Jan. 31, 1929 

165,104,000 

7613/1 

2374/3 

497/S 

2184/5® 

12868 /g 

77-94J 

1 »a 



Year ending 









Aug. 31, 1913 

143,449,000 

14630 

3977 

946 

3447 

23000 

160-34 

- 


• Consumption and stock figures exclusive of Gtennany. 
t Consumption and stock figures exclu«l\e of Germany and Italy. 
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WRITE 

on your busi- 
ness letterhead 
for a copy ot 
our new broch- 
ure “ Electro 
Pneumatic Lap 
Making,” which 
deals exhaust- 
l^ely with mod- 
em Blowroom 
practice. 


No better machinery 
goes into any mill* 


PLATT Brothers & Co. Ltd., 

Hartford Works, OLDHAM, Eng. 


JiA7ARD/AWl 


SOCliTi ALSACIENNE DE CONSTRUCTIONS mIcANIQUES, MULHOUSE 
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Single Process '' Blowing-Room 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Cotton-Preparing, Spinning and Twisting Machines— Wool-Combing, Worsted-Spinning and Twisting Machines— 
Twisting Machines for Rayon— Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk— Printing, Dyeing, Bleaching, 

and Finishing Machines. 


COJ / OV MHI NOTES 



Schemes and Pacts in the English 
Cotton Trade. 


T rib follow iiig lb taken iiom a recent issue of the MandLestir 
Giiardian Cohunenial 

Of all the stones told about the Lancashire cotton 
industry putting its house in order through \arioub schcnitb of 
reoiganization, the. most imprcbsive i-^ that of the change in 
methods cf belling in tlu ydin section I he change has been 
brought about hy price agiccments Icgall} binding upon those 
hrins which havt signed them Legalized price pac+s are new, 
tlie\ are also, in then wa}, remarkable The progress made 
during the last few months is suiprising wlicn consiclcicd alongside 
the eliorts and failures encounteicd through the breaking of 
“ gentlemen’s agreements ” during the last seven years “ Gentle- 
men’s agreements” have been given a fair enough trial, and it 
IS now admitted throughout the industry that the only certain wav 
of gaining loydliy is by legalized price agreements carrying cash 
penalties for infringements 

Recently tlierc came into operation a legalized price agreement 
in the Kgvptian, Lg} ptian-t} pc, fine American, and hosiery mule 
3arn section of the sjmining tiade It has been signed and sealed 
by tSi ip per cent of the spinners concerned anti covers some 2 Gu 
mills owning nearly 17,000,000 spindles Tins is the first legally 
cnfoiceal:>le scheme to be put into force in this section and puts an 
cud to pncc-cuUing, consolidating a ‘^gentlemen’s agreement” 
which has been in operation for a few weeks 

Efforts to bring about such an agreement as this for the 
Eg3]:itian section have been going on more or less continuously for 
about seven 3 ears, but for the development of the present scheme 
we need go back only as far as last Jul3, when a lecurrence of 
price-cutting caused increasing concern among hrms affected The 
sub-committec of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations handling this section was called together to tr3^ to 
resolve a basis for general agreement The same committee, as 
a matter of fact, had tackled the question twehe months earlier, 
but the resultant scheme put before the trade in November, 193 5 ) 
gamed insufficient support and could not be put into operation 
In July, however, it was felt that there was such a spate of weak 






(OlIOA MU I NOir^ 


H- f 

stlliiig \arn id iL a loss tvcn regardless of advancing pncca 
in raw colt u- fh t another effort should be made to secure 
stab li/t d prices Ihe fact that there had been unhappy experiences 
biiicc the dr’jpping o£ the previous scheme seemed likely to make 
icral acceptance of a new plan moie likel} 

Se\cral meetings wt rt h Id, and eventually in Stptanber a ma^js 
meeting was lit Id of s[nnncrs outside the Bolton area to consider 
pr iiosals tor linking them with Bolton spinners in a general agree- 
ment Furllur meetings ensued of spinners in Bolton and other 
aieas, and b\ November 13 there was a temporary agreement m 
force Larh in December copies of the scheme were sent out to 
all hulls concerned Later in the month the Drafting Committee 
announced that in the ballot Si ig per cent of the spindles had 
\ctcd in fa\our, and onl} 12 67 per cent against it Now, with 
tin scheme legally enforceable, efforts are still being made to bring 
intc line tliose still outside ObMOusl}/, if, say, another 10 per 
cent coul I be persuaded to pin the small percentage of price- 
eiittcrs remaining could have little influence on the market 

1 HE Roire'iN Agrepmeni 

Lntil D cembti last \car there was in existence only one 
legalized price agreement in the track — the Coarse Counts Agree- 
ment, commonl} knr wn as the Ronton Agreement fins actuall> 
eame into fcrcc in August 1934, following several meetings of 
spinners Iht new agreement was a big advance cn all previous 
agreements (none legalized j in the Ro>ton and other sections 
The agreement was signed bv 31 mills, controlling some 3,000,000 
spindles, it covered all ^arns of 20 s counts and below of the 
crdinar} American qualit”v and was to remain in operation for 18 
calendar months \ general committee and an executive committee 
were established, the former to hx minimum prices and conditions 
of sale \n inclependent accountant was appointed to scrutinize 
sales regularh , as well as after complaints Complaints of breaches 
made direct to the acccuntant could be investigated by him and 
reported to the general committee, which would decide on the 
lustitieatioii of the complaint The executive committee could then 
assess damages Alaximum damages wcie specified in the agree- 
ment, and provision was made fer a small lev> to cover expenses 
An arbitration board was also set up to consider questions of 
qualitv 

The Rovton Vgrecinent worked, and worked excellently It 
was lovallv kept and it had a beneficial effect on }arn prices out- 
side its scope, because it was gtnerallv observed Nevertheless, 
some competition was felt from firms not normally spinners of the 
counts covered, though on a small scale This was an obvious 
pointer to the need for price pacts in other sections, to be inter- 
linked In Februarv last vear the Coarse Counts Agreement was 
renewed, subject to certain conditions, for an indefinite period 

That renewal was, in effect, the signature of doom to weak sell- 
ing in the spinning industry Signatones to this agreement had 
proved bevond all doubt that a price scheme could be operated 
effectiveh and that increased margins could be maintained on a 
reasonable foundation 

Subsequent agreements have been concluded and have come 
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lato effect with iar less tioul 4 c than did the Ro^ ton in ig-,4 Then 
no one bdic^cd the scheme could Ik cffcctne and there was cm 
iidence that it would break down F ir a time spinners met with 
consumer k sistance — which itself c\(iituilh bi< ke down 

Medium Y^rns 

There IS now more general ue]uusc(nce in piiee agreements 
and the Lg^ptnn }arn scheme has been fc(jniparati\e 1\ speikingr) 
easy to bring into being I he ^amc a[)])lics bioacIK to the onl\ 
other legally binding ^arn price agreement \et in force that for 
medium American mule 3.arns Meetings began last Ma^ to con- 
sider margins, and in lul}/ hrms in this section rcctued in appeal 
for signature to a legal document covering yarns from 27 s to 46 s 
In December it was announced that 50 out of the firms m 
question had signed the agreement, which concerns sonic i;,ooo 000 
spindles and will be bineling for two \ears The importance of 
this at^reement is held to be that there are recipiocal clause‘s with 
the Coarse Counts Agreement and from the ( oarsc Counts Agree- 
ment to this, so that ib s and 42 s yarn prices are now < utomati- 
cally go\erned in respect of 12,500,000 spindles Tanuar-s saw 
further consolidation when spinners of 56 s weft \ arns decided chat 
yarns from 47’s to 56 s should be governed b'^ the Medium Counts 
Agreement 

In the ring yarn section a eornmiltee has been working for two 
and a half years to bring about an agreement for the whole of the 
ring spinners, and an agreement has already been signed b^ o\er 
TOO firms Some still remain outside, and while ring spinners 
are in a fairly happy position, due to the impro\ement in trade 
it IS essential that a maionty should be obtained to make die 
agreement legal, in order that this section should be prepared for 
any falling off in business It is essential also, naturally, for the 
good of th' tiade as a whole 

Another price maintenance scheme awaiting signatures to the 
legal document is that concerned with the plain doubling section, 
including counts up to f^o’s in twofold and threefold yarns \ 
special sub-committte of the Federation of Master C otton Siunners 
Associations is now prcjiaring a scheme for other Upes of doubled 
> arns 

When all branches of the doubling section are co\ered price 
maintenance schemes some 160 firms will be affected So far e\en 
an approximate estimate of spindlcage is not available Doubling 
is done largely in the Stockport area and in Yorkshire, but it is 
also done in Bolton, Oldham, and other parts of Lancashire, in 
Scotland, and in Northern Ireland Ihe committee preparing price 
schemes was originally considering a plan for eliminating surplus 
capacity in the doubling industry, but the subject has now been 
dropped entirely 

The last few months ha\e consequently seen all-round advances 
in yarn prices, partly due to stop-loss agreements, partly because 
of increased fuel costs, higher wages and the pacing of levies under 
the Cotton Spinning Industry Act This Act came into force last 
September, and a Spindles Board was established So far the 
Spindles Boaid does not seem to have been particular!} actne in 
its appointed mission of reducing surplus spindleage, but improved 
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trade is one factor which is probably working against it. It is 
worth noting, for all that, that according to the board's officia! 
return the spinning industry as a whole during the six months 
ended September 14, 1936, was working at 77 per cent, of full time. 

Uniform Cloth Costings. 

Higher yarn prices, of course, have had their reaction on cloth 
prices. The}" have not been resented by the weaving trade. 
Rather have stabilized prices been welcomed. Stable cloth prices, 
while depending on stable yarn prices, ^ have no doubt also been 
helped by the use of the uniform costings scheme for grey and 
coloured cloths, introduced last April by the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association. This system gave a basis which can 
be followed with modifications even by those weaving mixture 
cloths. 

So far solid achievement in reorganization has l^en recalled. 
There are now in prospect schemes of reorganization in three other 
sections of the trade — dyeing, printing and bleaching. Of the 
bleachers’ scheme little is known, though this section of the finish- 
ing trade has had in being for some years a board which controls 
prices. 

The calico printers' reorganization scheme wil] propose a pool 
and quota system, under which each firm will have a specific quota 
of production allotted to it, the basic figures being those for the 
years 1928 to IQ34. A third of the machinery in the trade which 
is considered redundant, will be eliminated. A board of calico 
printers, possibly on similar lines to the Spindles Board, assisted bv 
an advisory board of trade experts, will be given power to lew all 
firms on a basis of turnover. Sale of plant and buildings will be 
restricted, and export of redundant plant wdll be prohibited. The 
scheme will be put before the Board of Trade in the hope that it 
may be legalized by Act of Parliament, like the spinners' scheme. 


FRANCE. 


The 40-HoTjR Week in the Textile Industry. 

The following is taken from Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion," published by the International Labour Office, Geneva : — 

The application of the Decree of November I7, IQ36, relating 
to the introduction of the 40-hour week in the textile industries has 
given rise to a number of local arrangements. 

The manufacturers and the textile workers' unions do not seem 
to have agreed as to the interpretation of the provisions of the 
Decree relating to the hour given over to the cleaning of spindles 
and looms. In some mills, the workers are required to* work 41 
hours a week, looms being cleaned only after the warp is term- 
inated, that is, once ever}^ two or three weeks. In other mills 
cleaning operations are c^ried out at the same time for all workers. 
From a commimication issued bv the Textile Workers' Union of 
Roubaix, it appears that a 41st hour may be utilized for cleaning 
purposes, provided it is remunerated, and that the looms are 
stopped during such operations. 
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A large number of textile employers’ organizations have asked 
to be allowed to take advantage of the postponement facilities 
accorded by the Decree of November 17, 1936. In this con- 
nection, a notice concerning the consultation of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations has been published. The workers’ unions 
are dehnitely opposed to the authorization of any period of post- 
ponement. 

TwO' Ministerial Orders issued on January 8, 1937, authorized 
a maximum working week of 46 hours for a period of three months 
in factories making net fabrics, gimp, lace and embroidery, and 
in mills making certain kinds of gauze. 


Present Day Mill Conditions in 

Japan. 


S O much discussion in these days centres upon the Japanese 
cotton industry that we think that the following account of 
present day mill conditions in Japan, written by the editor of 
the American journal. Cotton^ from notes compiled by the secretary 
to"^the American cotton delegation which recently visited Japan, 
will be of interest to our readers. Much of the information con- 
tained in the following pages bears out what has previously been 
written hy Mr. Arno S. Pearse, and published hy^ the International 
Cotton Federation from time to time, but it is nevertheless 
im^rtant to keep these particulars up to date. 

The Japanese industry follows the European, rather than the 
American pattern, in that to a large extent the spinning and 
weaving are conducted separately. This is not universal, and the 
trend seems to be toward the installation of weaving at Jhe spinning 

S lants, but on the whole, one of the mills we visited is typical; it 
as something over 99,000 spindles, and 850 looms ; with two^thirds 
of the yam being produced for sale as yarn. Another of the mills 
visited has nearly iz|o,ooo spinning spindles, 32,000 twister 
spindles, and less than 800 looms, which results in about the same 
proportion. 

Looking at the industry broadly for a moment, and consider- 
ing only the cotton-textile branch, there were, in 1936, a total of 
10,769,360 ring spinning spindles in Japan in mills belonging to 
the Japan Cotton ’Spinners’ Association, which boasts membership 
of 98 per cent of the country’s spindles. The membership includes 
71 companies with 276 plants, and in addition to the spindleage 
given, these plants operate 92,416 looms. This figure represents 
approximately 30 per cent, of the looms in the country, but since 
the Association has practically all the spindles under its juris- 
diction, it exercises automatically a production control over the 
remaining weaving equipment, most of which is organized under 
other associations. We were told that about 40 per cent, of the 
woven goods production of the countiy is carried out in units 
employing less than 10 persons each, situated in the agricultural 
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Tile CliIiu Spinmis Asbocialion ovrciscs a complete contiol 
cliiectl\ u\ci the prnJuetioii sclieclukb of its member nulls, and 
suet it inbiaccs viituall}’' all ui the 3 arn ea]neity, controls 111- 
directl\ the independent weaMug units At thu present time all 
of the industry is optiatiiig under a curtailment programme of 25 
per eent of capacity, A\hicli has been in ellect foi sc\cral 3 ears, 
and IS Gained out tliiuugli stoppage of equipment Lb< Associa- 
tion keeps reeords of the orders and stocks on hand monthly, and 
when the situation demands, issues an order for curtailment to the 
desired degree, which applies to all mills alike, and the Associa- 
tion's representatives go to each plant and seal up the required 
percentage of spinning equipment b\ removing the motuepowei and 
sealing the essential operating parts of the machine with a seal 
similar to the railroad ear seals used in America We were told 
that the curtailment applies against the total capaeit} of the ])lant, 
and the selection of the ])articular equipment to be stopped is left 
to the mill’s option, that is, a plant with 7^5 per cent of its s])indles 
comparatn eh new, and the remainder obsolete, may effect the 
curtailment entireh on the old equipment 

x\nother interesting featuie of the o})eraiion of the industry, in 
its programme of production control, is lint a curtailment of 2’ 
times the 2 ^ per cent jire^grainme, or 62^ per cent cuit ailment, is 
applied to an\ additional spindles installed during the period of 
curtailment New spindles for rtplactmcnh howevci, arc not 
affected 

Naturall} , our first question was as to how such a strict pro- 
gramme of control could be exercised, for, after all, there must be 
indiM dualists ” in Japan as in an} other country The explana- 
tion was quite simple First, the Association made a contract with 
the steamship companies transporting Indian cotton (which back in 
those da}s constituted the larger peiccntage of Japanese raw 
material not to deal with non-member mills, second, a similar 
arrangement was made with some dealers of cotton in Tanan, and, 
third, a contract with the ^arn sales organizations was maele on a 
similar basis, so that while membership in the organization is not 
mandators b\ law, a nnn-conforming non-member would soon fncl 
himself withcut a source of raw material, and without a market for 
his product 

Another striking feature of the industr} 's composition is the 
fact that a \er} large percentage of its spindles are operated Iw a 
few large companies Out of a total of about 1 1,000,000 sj)indlcs 
for the countr}’’ as a whole, one of the large and progrcssi\e com- 
panies, the Kanegafuchi Spinning Co Ltd , whose president. Mr 
S Tsuda, the members of our committee met, operates in Taoan a 
total of q 6=;,S64 cotton spinning spindles, the To\o Boscki (To3o 
Cotton Mills Co Ltd ), whose president, Mr O Shoji, was the 
chairman of the committee dealing with our mission, and who is 
president of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, operates 
1,476,096 spindles, the Dai NipjxDn Boseki two of whose mills we 
Msitcd, operated o^er ()20,ooo spindles in Japan riicse figures do 
not include relatuel} large opeiations b} some of these companies 
m China Fuji Gasu, another large group with 10 mills, has a 
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total ot 664,044 bpiJicllcs So it IS seen that these four concerns 
control about 40 per cent ot spinclks of the country, and there 
rre sc\cial others whose tctal spindles luns up between 400,000 
and 500 000 

The Association exercises no ma]Or lurisdiction over the member 
mills, othci than that of production control Matters of wage 
rates work assignments, sah ])rices and policies etc are left to 
the jurisdiction ot the private ccimpanics, but in thc^e and other 
matte IS there a])pearcd to be a close umformiU among Iht mills 
visited, and we were told that this pre\aiL generally thrcuglioul 
the industr} 

Hours of work for operatives are fairU unitorni A national 
law prohibits the employment of women after ii p m , and the 
Factory Law limits the hours per day to hours Practicalh all 
of the spinning mills operate on two shifts, the first from S a m to 
2 p 111 , and the second from 2pm to ii p m , with a half-hour 
recess foi meals on each shift The mills operate on Sundavs, but 
two rest days per month are required, and four are generally gntn 

Perhaps tlic most striking feature of the Japanese mills that 
impressed our paity was the composition of the labour force, in 
every mill visited at least 80 per cent of the labour force is female, 
largely girls between 14 and 17 years of age We were told this 
situation prevails generally, and this is confirmed by the official 
figures of the Spinners’ Association, which show for 1936 a total 
of 1^0,148 emplovces in its member mills, of which 132,246 are 
female, which figures about 88 per cent female for the industry* as 
a whole One mill we visited, with about 140,000 spindles and 
about 800 looms, employs 2,300 females and 130 males, the men 
being used entirely in supervisory and mechanical work It was 
most revealing for us to walk, even hurnedlv, through a mill of this 
size without seeing any rn^ile employees except in such positions 
eorresnonding to our section men and loom fixers and was rather 
startling to see Japanese girls operating opening machinery, 
pickers, and slashers 

In\ ariably , the J apanese mill and its properties are surrounded 
by a wall which embraces the mill compound, and the girls are 
housed m large dormitories, which are provideci free of cost by the 
mill These dormitories are the equivalent of our mill villages, 
and are designed to meet the preponderance of unmairied female 
employees They are located, as stated, within the mill com- 
pound, usual!} connected with the mill buildings by covered 
passagewa}s, and in the newer mills these passageways are en- 
closed with side glass The only means of heat m these dormi- 
tones are braziers, stone crocks filled with sand, in which charcoal 
sticks are burned These braziers are located in the conidors, out- 
side the girls’ rooms This was the universal heating system ” we 
encountered in orthodox Japanese restaurants, tea houses and 
homes 

The girls live in groups, usually about eight or ten to the 
single room, which, when not m use, is totally devoid of furniture 
except for the ever-present straw matting on the floor Each girl 
has a series of cabinets enclosed by sliding doors m the side walls, 
in one section of which she keeps her bedding fa mattress, sheets, 
etc )y in another her clothing, m another her personal effects, etc 

G 
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There arc large batliro( ms and toilets on each floor (the dormitories 
usually lx‘ino tsvo and three storey") and each floor or section is in 
charge of a matron. All of the girls eat in a large dining-rooni 
and each dormitory is equipped with a canteen, operated either 1)> 
the null aunpany' or under lease by outside interests; a hair- 
dressing parlour; an assembly hall and schoolrooms. It is 
general practice to have also first-aid rooms and hospitals, the 
services of which are available free of charge. ^ 

The girls are required to attend school for two hours a day, 
under competent instructors furnished by the mill, and arc taught 
language (usually Japanese and English), history, mathematics, 
and the popular flower arrangements and tea ceremony. Religious 
services are held regularly. The girls are not confined to the 
dormitories in their free time, but the first-shift workers must be 
back the compound before 8 p.m. 

Although practically all of the female personnel is composed of 
single girls, ^ there are at all of the mills married women and their 
husbands, in small number. These live in houses furnished by 
the mill, and the few single men live in separate dormitories, all 
usually within the mill compound wall. 

No detailed figures as to wages were available, but it was 
authentically stated that the average wage for the girls in Japanese 
mills is 80 sen per day. A yen, at the time of our visit, was 
equivalent to about 28i cents American money, and there are 100 
sen m a yen, which means that the average wage is about 22 or ? 3 
cents a da3^ Meals are furnished at a total cost of about 15 sen a 
day, representing a little more than half of the cost of the meals to 
the mill. 

We learned from friends both within and out of the industry 
itself that^ the moral and spiritual standards among the girls in 
the mills is very high. We ourselves were greatly interested to 
find that in our own brief observations they appeared at work and 
in their dormitories to be a fully contented, healthy group, eager 
and enthusiastic in their work. 

Our party was shown first, the newest mill in Japan; it was 
built about two years ago, and alj of the machinery had not been 
erected. Tryins; to get as complete a cross-section as possible 
within our limited time, we asked to see some older mills, and of 
th^ three others I visited, one had been in operation for about 30 
3’ears, and the other two were from 15 to 20 3^ears old. Working 
against the obstacles of time and language difficulty, we were able 
to get a few details, but one fact was predominant, and that was 
that as rapidly as possible, Japan is equipping her mills with 
ma^phinery of Japanese make. The brand-new mill which we saw 
first was completely equipped, from cotton warehouse to cloth 
room, with productive and auxiliary machinery, and other equip- 
ment, made in Japan. The older mills were originally equipped 
with English machinery — largely Platt’s, and some Howard & 
Bullough — but all replacements, etc., were -of Japanese manufac- 
ture. 

We did not see any producing machinery of American make. 
The Japanese high draft (long draft) spirining which we inspected 
follows the pattern of the English principle, with a large heavy 
ste^l roll on the back, and an adaptation of the two-belt principle. 
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We saw no improved drafting on roving frames nor drawing. The 
Toyoda looms (shuttle changing) appeared to be running effi- 
c’cnth , and '.s a whole spindle speeds and drafts on spinning were 
relatively high, and the use of variable-speed motors on spinning 
seemed fairly general. 

But in no mill did we see automatic spooling and high-speed 
warping of the Barber-Colman type. Two of the mills \isited use 
the old style spooler and slow-spccd warper; and the other two 
wind the war}.) bobbins on to wooden cones for use in magazine 
creels feeding to what were plainly marked High Speed 
Warpers,’’ but which under our observaLion did not in any way 
approach the speeds attained by comparable equipment in our 
country 

We found the job assignment surprising!}- low, as will be 
seen from the following comments on some of the features of the 
four mills visited. We found a number of interesting and ingenious 
devices, some of which undoubtedly resulted from the use of girls 
on all iobs in the mill. But, while freely admitting the incomplete- 
ness of our study, we came away without having seen any evidences 
of any outstandingly superior ef&cienc}^ 

There was no one-process or single-process picking in any of 
the mills we visited, mostly two-process. An ingenious arrange- 
ment used in all four mills was an elevating mechanism which 
carried the fresh supply of laps up to a rack located above the apron 
of the finisher picker, making it unnecessary for the operative to 
lift the lap other than to move it from the truck to the conveyor 
chain which conveyed the laps into place above the apron; then 
when the apron was to be filled th^ fresh laps were simply lowered 
into place on the apron. 

Another interesting device, used in three of the mills, was a 
platform at the front of the picker, on to which the lap was rolled 
when doffing the machine. This platform, which swung away from 
the picker at one end, had on top of it a curved tray into which the 
lap rolled and which represented the beam of a scale, so that the 
lap was removed from the picker and weighed at the same time, 
and from this platform the lap was put on to a truck or conveyor 
for movement into the card room. The other mill used the same 
principle, except that instead of havine one of these racks at the 
front of each picker, they had one platform for a line of five 
pickers, it moving from one to the other on a track. 

The pickers in the brand-new mill have no cone belts, the cvener 
motion changing the speed of the feed through an electrical 
mechanism instead of belts. The other mills used English type 
pickers with vertical cones. 

This same new mill has about 800 Toyoda (Japanese) high- 
speed shuttle-changing looms, all individual drive. The one we 
counted was running approximately 210 p.p.m. on a 36-in. fabric. 
This mill warps from cones, but at very slow speed. Japanese- 
make long draft spinning was running making lOo’s from single 
roving, with a draft of 33, a spindje speed of 12,000 r.p.m. and a 
front roll speed of 88 r.p.^m., ij-in. ring, 2;-in. gauge. The work 
assignment is 700 spindles per operative. 

The next mill visited was an old plant, kept very well ui>to- 
date. Most of the machinery was English, largely Platt’s. The 
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mill u-es I to i~m American cotton, making 30’s warp and 35’s 
filling; ridd opoung (equipment (iQiS); English spinning changed 
o\er to Japanese long draft and variable-speed motor drive; slow 
speed warptrs and old style H. & B. spoolers (1Q13). They have 
a \aried assortment of looms, using steel harness and four-bank 
stop motion on bobbin change looms with four-frame drive. On a 
61x60, 40-ins. fabric, the girls run 25 looms each, doing their 
own battery filling. This mill opens up to 12 bales of cotton at a 
time. 

The third mill is about 30 years old, but its mechanical equip- 
ment has been maintained in excellent condition. Tt has a total, in 
four units, of 122,000 spindles, and 780 looms, some of which are 
English plain over-pick type. It makes 30’s to 150’s, and has 
2,610 emplo3Tes, of which 2,370 are female. It has a men’s dormi- 
tory of 32 rooms, with a capacity of 256; and a girls’ dormitory 
of 136 rooms, with a capacity for 2,100’. It operates a three-year 
school course and also a one-year special course. Food is served 
at a charge of 18 sen a day for male employees, and 14 sen a day 
foi female workers. 

On lOo’s yarn, this mill has a spindle speed of to , 000 r.p.m., 
with a front roll surface speed of approximately 600 ins. per minute 
(that is the wa^’ the chief engineer, corresponding to our superin- 
tendent, gave it to me.) They have a draft of 30, with single 
roving, using i| to li-in. cotton. The work assignment is t;oo 
spindles per operative. On 30’s, they reported a spindle speed of 
12,0000 r.p.m., on a i$-in. ring, 20 turns of twist per inch. The 
work assignment is 400 to 600 spindles to the operative. 

. The fourth mill is an old plant, with 99,832 spinning spindles, 
44,462 twister spindles, and 850 Toyoda shuttle-changing looms. 
Two-thirds of the yarn is made for sale, with 40’s and 46’ s being 
produced for consumption. 

The card room here has 223 cards, some Platt Model 190Q, 
others Tovoda with individual drive. In this room there are 12 
girl card hands, one male supervisor and ii repairers. The doffer 
runs 10.2 r.p.m., and the cylinder 170 r.p.m. Three processes of 
drawing are used, with a front roll speed of 380 rp.m., with a 
i|-in. roll.^ 

The spinning is tape drive, long draft, with a spindle siieed 
of 13,028 r.p.m,, on 40’s w^arp, roll speed of 180 r.p.m. for a ?-in. 
front roll. The regular job assignment is 420 spindles to the girl, 
with 630 spindles as the maximum job. 

The Toyoda looms, 44-in. reed space, run 175 p.p.m. With 
a total of 850 looms, there are 90 weavers and 20 helpers in the 
room (undoubted^ for both shifts). Beginner weavers handle 15 
looms, and the maximum number to the girl is 30 looms. 

All of the Japanese mills that we saw — and we were told it is 
generally true-^are of one-storey height, usually of concrete and 
brick construction. In all of the four mills, the looms are set on 
concrete blocks. Steam coil heating is used in three of them, the 
new one being quipped with unit heaters. One mill puts its 
bobbins of yam in canvas bags with handles for carr^dng instead 
of putting the bobbins directly into trucks. We saw a large number 
of trucks equipped with rubber-tyred wheels or casters. The floors 
of all of the mills were in good condition, and even the coarse 
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goods mills were nianels of cleanlinesb and die absence of fly and 
lint was noticeable In one mill ihe slashers are equipped with 
individual motor drive. All of the mills U‘-e slasher hoods made 
of cherry wood, ami one mill has it^- ^lashers equipped with the type 
of immersion roll cimsisung of a scrus of small bars, which has 
recently been brought out in the United Stales. We did not set 
an}^ cans or bobbins which would be considered in America as 
large packages. One girl dofler \\e noticed laying the empty 
bobbins on the roller beam down the entire length of the frame 
before starting to doff. All of the machinery is of less height than 
ours, on account of the short stature of the Japanese girls. We saw 
no high duly type humidifier heads, only ducts or atomizer type. 


U.S.A. 


The following extract is taken from a report on Economic 
and Commercial Conditions in U.S.A., by the Commercial 
Counsellor to H.M. Embassy in Washington. The report is dated 
December, 1936. Published for the Department of Overseas Trade 
by H.M. Stationery Office, London. Price 3s. net. 

The U.S. cotton textile industry suffered a disappointing year 
in 1935, and was slower than most in reaping the benefits of the 
general business revival. After the abrogation of the N.R.A. 
Codes in May of that year the industry continued by mutual agree- 
ment to adhere to most of the Code provisions in an effort to avoid 
intensified competition, but the processing tax levied upon raw 
cotton under the A.A.A. maintained costs of production at a 
relatively high level until it was declared unconstitutional m 
January, 1936, since many mills were unable to pass on the tax to 
the consumer. Demand increased from both retail and industrial 
sources throughout the summer of 1936, until production in August 
was 51 per cent, better than in the corresponding month of 1935, 
and spindle activity had increased by 43 per cent. In certain lines, 
notably in print cloth, the demand far exceeded the rate of pro- 
duction, which IS now higher than at any time since 1927, and 
many mills were operating three shifts in an effort to keep pace with 
orders. Spindles in place at the end of June, 1936, totalled 
28,311,834, of which 23,124,380 were active. Over a million 
spindles Vere scrapped during the first six months of 1936, yet 
during the same period active spmdle hours increased by 14 per 
cent, as compared with 1935. The total reduction in looms is not 
so large, since an increasing number of mills are turning to the 
production of rayon. The future outlook of the industry, although 
considerably brighter than at the end of 1935, is ^9^ yet entirely 
unclouded. The new industrial uses which are being found for 
cotton are partly compensating its progressive displacement by 
rayon for women^s wear. An increasing outlet is in fabric cover- 
ings and tyres for the automobile trade, which in 1935 took 10 per 
cent, of the total cotton consumed in the United States. Cotton 
fabric is also being used to reinforce bituminous roads, and experi- 
mental surfaces eff this type laid during 1936 totalled over 400 
miles. Yet despite the continued reduction in equipment, the 
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cdpacu\ oi ilxe uiJu.tr> is still too gieat for its market except in 
boom tinicb, n<i ilio foreign market has been drastically 
diiiiiiuslicd owing to the general restriction of international trade 
and slung Japdiicse competition The effect of Japanese imports 
in the domestic market is considered by many manufacturers 
as tlK most serious problem at present faemg the industry 
Although the} amount to only 2 per cent of total annual domestic 
consumption, Japan has captured o\cr 40 per cent of the domestic 
market m bleached goods, \ehetccns, table covers and cotton 
hosierv , and is causing serious dislocation in these sections of the 
trade, since cotton mills cannot easily meet competition by chang- 
ing the classi of fabric manufactured lotal imports of cotton 
goods from Japan increased from 36^ million square yards in ig35 
to ncarh 50 million square yards during the first seven months of 
1936 In bleached cotton cloth, of which the annual consumption 
IS estimated at 1^0 million square yards, importations from japan 
rose from 30 million square yards in 1935 to 40 million in the first 
se\en months of 1936 

LargeH as a result of complaints from textile manuiacturers, 
the dut\ on countable cotton cloths was raised by 42 per cent in 
June, 1936 Imports from japan have since decreased, but are 
still appreciable The tariff increase is considered by manu- 
facturers as wholly inadequate to protect the domestic market, and 
representations ha\e been made to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission that, owing to the great difference between costs of pro- 
duction in the two countries, an ad zalore^n duty based upon 
the American selling once should be substituted for the present 
\aluation upon home market prices 


The Textile Agreement between 
the U.S.A. and Japan. 


T he full text of the textile agreement reached at Osaka on 
January 22 between the American Textile Mission and 
representatives of the Japanese cotton textile industry is as 
follows — 

The American Textile Mission and the representatives of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry?’ understand the following to be a 
correct statement of the principles and procedures mutually 
approved by them in their conferences of Januarv to 22, IQ37, 
inclusive 

LA ) Piece Goods 

I The Japanese representatives accept quota limitation as the 
most practicable means of arriving at a satisfactory arrangement 
w ith respect to their textile exports to continental United States 

2 On cotton piece goods a quantity limitation shall at once be 
made applicable as of January i, 1937 The basic quotas applic- 
able to the years 1937 and 1938 are as follows For the year 1937 
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the basic quota shall be 155 million square yards or the 'volume of 
contracts on hand on January 21 i fur Japanese piece goods 
for shipment to the X'^nited StaUs in 1037, whichever amount is the 
smaller her the >car 1938, the basic quota shall b( 100 million 
square yards subject to the following proviso The japanest 
industr> is privileged to transfer not more than jne-fourth 
(25,000,000 square yards) ol the 1938 apportionment to the 1937 
quota, but the 1938 shipments must be diminished below the basic 
quota by such amount as the 1937 shipments arc increased above 
the latter year’s basic quota 

This agreement may be expressed otherwise as follows The 
quotas agreed upon for the two-year period constitute a maximum 
of 25s million square \ardb Of this amount the IQ37 appoition- 
ment shall not exceed iSo million square >ards, or be less than i SS 
million square yards or the volume of orders cn hand on Januarv 21, 
1 937, for shipment to the United States in 1937, whichever is the 
smaller figure 

3 In the measurements requisite to the enforcement of these 
quota arrangements, the official data of export shipments as com- 
piled by the ] apancse Government shall be used The procedure 
followed shall be similar to that used in the administration of the 
quota arrangement on cotton rugs now in effect between the two 
Governments 

The entire responsibility for the attainment of the objectives 
sought m this quota arrangement shall be lodged with the [apanese 
industry or its authorized agencies, and the obligation to accom- 
plish these objectives is regarded by the \merican industr} as pre- 
diQated on considerations of good faith rather than on those of 
contractual and technical character 

4 For the jiurpose of satisfying these quota arrangements, 
cotton piece goods shall be regarded as inclusive of all woven piece 
goods, the principal matenal of which is cotton 

3 The arrangements provided for above shall not in any way 
include existing agreements on cotton goods between the two 
industries or between the two Governments 

6 Should the trans-shipments of goods of Japanese origin from 
third countries to the United States tend to render ineffectual the 
purposes of these quota arrangements, the Japanese industry agrees 
to subtract the amount of such trans-shipments as compiled by the 
United States Customs Service from the -volume of direct shipments 
from Japan to the United States The American Commission will 
undertake to reduce the volume of trans-shipments in two ways 
(i) to transmit to the Japanese industr} monthly the amount of 
such trans-shipments together with the names of the importers and 
exporters involved, and the ports of trans-shipment, (2) bv under- 
taking to secure the co-operation of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, as well as similar associations in 
other cities, in preventing their members from purchasing textile 

f oods shipments ongmating in Japan which are not imported 
irectly from Japan 

7 For the purposes of the calculations on viece goods, any 
quantities which have been imported into the United States and 
then re-exported shall be excluded 
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(B JOINl ( O h 1 ILL 

1 TliC iM industries will undertake to establish as soon as 
practicable and not later than April i, ig37, a loint committee 
coiisi=>ting oi an equal number of representatives of each industry 
lliL puiposes of this joint committee shall be to deal with whate\ei 
administrate e difficulties may arise 111 connection with existing 
quota arrangements, and also to act as a negotiating committee in 
the establishment of subsequent arrangements between the two 
industries relative to quantity limitations or other means of control 

(C Miscellaneous Specialties and Other Products for 
Consumption Made of Cotton 

I. The Japanese accept the punciple of quota limitation as 
regards tablecloths, bedspreads, handkerchiefs, cotton gloves, 
underwear and other specialt}/ items manufactured from cotton 
cloth, and yams or thread 

2 They will undertake to institute negotiations in line with the 
above principle through the joint committee as above provided for 
or through the agencies of the two Go\crnments, whichever may be 
agreed upon as more practicable 

3 It is agreed that after the formation of the joint committee 
every effort consistent with good faith and with a mutual desire for 
a solution of the trade problems of the two industries will be made 
to effect appropriate quota arrangements relative to the above 
classifications pnor to June 30, 1037 , or as soon thereafter as is 
practicable 

(D\ The representatives of the American industry regard the 
application of the above principles and procedures to the textile 
trade of the two coimtnes as rendering unnecessary any action on 
the part of the I'^nited States Government looking toward further 
restriction of Japanese cotton textile imports. They also consider 
that the application of these measures will serve to lay the ground- 
work tor a reciprocal trade treaty betw een the Governments of the 
two countries and thus make piossible tariff adjustments which will 
be of mutual advantage to the t\\o countries 

(E This arrangement shall be regarded as being in immediate 
effect, but subject to repudiation by the Japanese industry by 
cablegram from Japan on or before February IS, 1037 

The Anjencan Journal Cotton,** commenting upon the agree- 
ment states as follows* — 

The ultimate significance of the successful negotiations of the 
volutar^ quota limitation by the ] apanese textile industry of their 
cotton-textile exports to the United States transcends the particular 
industry immediately affected. In its conception and eSectualion, 
it represents a new and constiuctive step in international trade 
relations. 

The understanding brings to the American cotton-textile 
industry unquestionable benefits of an immediate and tangible 
nature. There has been growing in the American industry during 
the past three years, a state of uncertainty and instability, as the 
imports of Japanese textiles into America increased at such a rapid 
rate as to threaten the American industry itself. The establish- 
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mcnl of the voluntdry cjiiola for 1937 and IQ^S definite]} fixes the 
amount at a figui e \\ hich remo\ cs a ma joi daik cloud of unccrtaint} 
and threat and ehminatcs the jjotential damage to the i\mcncan 
inills The very fact that the aniunnt is fixed is more essential 
to tins point than the figure at which it v\as set The arrangement 
also dissi])a^cs fear and unccitamty in foi\Nard purchase'^ ol 
American textiles which hung o\li the market, oniinuusK and m 
markedly increasing degree, as the threat of increasing Japanese 
iinpc^rts gained such startling momentum and fuict 

It will ber\e, furthLrmore an altogether lieartaiing and con- 
structive influence in the tireservation of America’s internal pro- 
giamme of economic improvennent and in the niamte,nance ot ihe 
textile industr}’s higher standards, by remu\ing the threat to that 
struct me which came in the increasing flood-tide o imports from 
the outstanding low-cost nation into the highest -ei)st nation of the 
world 

And to the japanese industry thcie are advantages not 
immediate^ apparent in the light of the benefits to the American 
industry itself The understanding is one which should prove to 
he, not one-sided in the American favoiii, but mutuall} profitable 
and beneficial, as all true understandings should be 1 he wisdom 
of the Japanese leprescntativcs in meeting the recommendations 
of the Ameiican mission makes unnecessaiv , under the proper 
execution of ihe arrangement, the application of restrictive and dis- 
criminatory mcasuies against fapaiicse goods, a sometimes neces- 
sary though unpleasant action that invariably brings retaliation 
and abuse. A \ cry concrete result of definitely fixing a ceiling ” 
to tlie amount will be an iinpiovemcnt in the sale pnee of Japanese 
goods in this country, and hence a better net profi.t for Japanese 
niilis It will also mean that the better type of distributors m the 
United States, relieved now of the feai of discrimination and 
criticism applicable to uncontrolled distribution of Japanese fabrics, 
will be more readily receptive to handling these goods, and will 
repflace in degree the unsatisfactory, undignified selling of Japanese 
products by the adventurous, fiy-by-mght distributor, who ha*^ 
been a luaiur clement in [apanese representation 

But much broader in importance, significance and permanent 
value IS the wholesome eftect of this understanding upon the wholt 
subject of relationships — trade, social and political — ^between these 
two gre^al nations of the West and the East This voluntarv 
understanding, negotiated entirely between the industries them- 
selves, the acceptance by the Japanc'^e of the principle ot quota 
limitation on textiU sptaaliies such as bedspreads, table-cloths, 
etc — ^products made fiom piece goods— sets the pace for similarlv 
amicable and mutually profitable settlement of difficulties in many 
other industrial and commercial fields Achiev^ed in the face of 
scepticism which prevailed generally m both countries, executed in 
an atmosphere of friendly understanding and good will, without 
a tinge of acnmon> or bitterness, it is at once a tribute to the 
doctrine of good will and wise industrial statesmanship, a solution 
of a difficult common problem, and a contribution to international 
trade relationships, harmony and concord 
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U.S.S.R. 


\Yc understand frcjin the Monthly Review oj ^ the U S.S.R, 
Trade Delegation in Great Britain that the cotton industry of the 
U.S.S.R* ib to exceed last year’s output by 23 per cent. The 
output of fine fabrics is to increase by 25 per cent., while high-grade 
fabrics from twisted thread will increase by 35 per cent. Some 
3,000 new patterns of cotton cloth are to he produced during the 
course of this 3xar, and ;o per cent, of the cotton goods will be dyed 
with fast colours. 


The IQ3; plan fur the national economy of the Soviet Union 
provides that 450,000 new spindles shall be installed in the cotton 
spinning mills; 200,000 of these will be installed in space available 
in existing cotton mills. The construction of the second sections 
of the Tashkent and Barnaul cotton combines is to be proceeded 
with, as well as the construction of spinning mills for the Novo- 
sibirsk and Tbilisi (Tiflis') knitgoods combines. The Smolensk 
and Orsha linen combines are to be completed and put into opera- 
tion, and building ib to be developed of the linen combines of 
Vologda, Bczhitsa, Glazov, and Vyazma. In woollen textiles, 
the Kiev combine for the manufacture of hne cloth, and the cloth 
combine at Semipalatinsk will be built this year, also the Lancucki 
worsted combine. [^Manchester Guardian,') 


WAGES AND WORKING HOURS IN THE BRITISH 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES (OCTOBER, 1935). 


In October, i(J35, an enquir^^ was instituted by the Ministr}^ of 
Labour into the average weekly earnings and weekly hours of 
labour of workpeople cmplo^^ed in manufacturing industries. The 
results are given b}" the Ministr}’^ of Labour in the Gazette, 
Februar}’', 1937, and are shown on the following pages: — 

Employers were asked to include in their returns the whole of 
the wage-eaniers (^other than those working at home on material 
supplied b}^ the emplo^^er), but to exclude managers, clerks, t5’’pists, 
commercial travellers and salaried persons generally. Foremen, 
carters, warehousemen, etc., wore to be included in the returns. 

There have been increases of over 5! per cent, for most of the 
workers in the cotton-spinning industry with additional increases 
for some of the lower-paid operatives, of 10 per cent, for the great 
majority of those in the woollen and worsted industry, of about 
5 per cent, for workers emplo3’ed in bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing, of 4^ per cent, for jute workers, and of various amounts 
for flax preparers and spinners in Northern Ireland. There are 
prospective increases of per cent, and upwards for cotton and 
rayon weaving. In ra3^on spinning, 8,731 workers were on da3" 
work at 47.7 hours per week and 1 1,129 workers on shift work at 
44,3 hours per week, average. 
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CURRENT INFORMATION REGARDING TARIFF 
AND QUOTA CHANGES. 


COTTON AND RAYON PIECE GOODS. 


India. 


The following duty increase.s 011 the main categories of non- 
British rayon and rayon mixture piece goods entering India came 
into effect on April i. In all cases the higher yielding duty is 
payable 


Fabrics, not elsewhere specified, 
containing more than 90 per cent, 
of rayon. 


New Duty 

r>0 per cent, ad 
val, or 5 annas 
per squart‘ yard. 


Former Duty 

.->0 per cent, ad 
val. or 4 annas 
per square yard. 


Fabrics, n.e.s., containing not more 50 per cent, ad 
than 10 per cent, silk, but more val. or 4 annas 

than 10 per cent, and not more per square yard, 

than 90 per cent rayon. 

Containing 50 per cent, or more of 
cotton. 


50 per cent, ad 
val. or 3i annas 
per square yard. 


Containing no cotton or less than 50 per cent, ad 
50 per cent, cotton. ?vi/. or 5 annas 

per square yard. 


50 per cent, ad 
val. or 4 annas 
per square yard. 


Syria and Lebanon. 

The following slight reductions have been made in tlie duties 
on certain bleached, picce-dyed, and yarn-dyed cotton piece goods 
entering S3Tia and Lebanon ; — 


Cotton Tissues not figured 
Weighing per square metre. 

Bleached : 

Up to 50 grs. 

51 to 100 grs. 

101 to 150 grs 

Over 150 grs. 

Dyed in the piece or yarn-dyed : 

Up to 50 grs. 

51 to 100 grs. 

101 to 150 grs. . . 

Over 150 grs. 


New' Duty 

Former Duty 

Piastres per kilog. net 

24*10 

24*15 

19*50 

19*55 

17*20 

17*25 

14*90 

14*95 


35*60 

35*65 

28*70 

28*75 

31 *00 

31*05 

26*40 

20*45 


100 piastres = 20 French francs = 3s. 9d. 


Turkey. 

By a decree of November 13, published November 20, 193O, the 
Turkish import duties on cotton yams were reduced by amounts 
ranging from 20 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the existing rates, 
according to a report of January 14 from Istanbul. 

(Under the Turkish import control regime for 1937, cotton 
yarns are subject to import permits to be obtained in advance from 
the Ministry of Economy.) 
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MORE JAPANESE SPINNING MILLS IN CHINA. 


Figur^b issued by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association of 
China show that the Japanese spinning nulls in China and Man- 
churia had, at the end of iQj6, a total of 2,141,216 spindles, which 
is 136,064 greater than at the end of 1935. The numl)cr of 
doubling spindles and looms had also increased by the end of IQ36 
by 26,354 ^l^indlcs and 5,516 looms to 366,422 spindles and 29,314 
looms. The total numlxr of spindles is distributed as under : — 



Knd of 

Compared 
with end 


1936 

of 1935 

Shanghai 

1 .349,720 

- 2,292 

r-.ingtao 

523,204 

+ 30,720 

rvlanchnkuo, Kiiantung and Hankow 

268,292 

-f 107,636 


Freedom of action, a plentiful supply of Chinese cotton at a 
low price, a stabilized currency, and increased purchasing power 
of the agricultural population are advanced as reasons for the 
development of the Japanese cotton industry in China. 


MAKERS ofaJ/ kinds of 

BOBBINS fix- carrONWOOLSILK. ARIinCIAL SILK. 



'•Address all correspondence to HEAD OFFICE.* 

WILSON BROS BOBBIN C9L™ 


TELEPHONE 900 GARS70N, 
TELEGRAMS NUGGET LIVERPOOL 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


JAPAN. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS, 1936. 

Dyed, 
Printed and 


Cuuntiy oi Destiinitiou 

Ctrc\ 

Bleac hed 

V<irn Dyed 

Total 


SCI ycK 

sq yds 

sq. yds 

SCI vds 

Koiea 

S7,4;u,l40 

10,998,382 

72,834,322 

177,263,844 

Dairen 

211.278 10(» 

3,805,267 

9,750.835 

36,834,208 

\dadivostock 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Xewchan^ 

3o4.,524 

120,190 

469,827 

944,547 

KA\antung 

28,812,972 

33,550,759 

()4, 377, 036 

126,747,307 

Northern China 

347,988 

3,473,631 

2,025.877 

5,847,496 

Middle China 

1 0,534,31)0 

8,013,391 

5,042,242 

29,589,993 

Southern China 

44,083 

1,741,198 

50,350 

1.842,531 

Russian Asia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hong Kong 

22,123,591- 

12,140,405 

50,377,321 

84,047,320 

French Indo-Chma 

300 

5,523 

35,003 

41,012 

Siam 

9,474,92 S 

19,943,003 

42,767,395 

72,185,026 

British Malay 

4,570 

59,498 

916,901 

981,065 

Straits Settlement 

0,920,202 

9,159,398 

32.290,000 

48,378.726 

Bntish India 

274,788,949 

54,108,441 

150,750,725 

479,714,1 L5 

Ceylon 

824,071 

2,300,531 

0,490,124 

9,114,726 

Iran 

18,700 

1,187,123 

7.025,507 

8,231,330 

Iraq 

10,805,420 

11,320,148 

27,803,447 

55,438,015 

Syria 

11.890,878 

7.054,399 

26.888,407 

45,833,679 

Palestine . . 

1,411,001 

2,844,780 

8,270,974 

12,520,755 

Arabia 

4.962,090 

2,501,735 

5,381,106 

12,845,531 

Aden 

42,314,075 

8,261,403 

8,919,812 

59,493,890 

Cj’prus 

1,530 

— 

8,000 

9,530 

PhiUppine Islands 

1,962,549 

10,562,722 

32,024,285 

44,549,536 

Bntish Borneo 

0,990 

108,328 

237.500 

352.824 

Dutch India 

94,770,787 

64,888,985 

191,813,317 

351,479,089 

USA 

030,412 

59,346,715 

13,449 552 

73,432.679 

Canada . . 

8,240 

110,010 

701,192 

819,448 

Mexico 

103,020 

U0.971 

494,637 

709,228 

Guatemala 

78,030 

285,825 

142.8()2 

300,717 

Honduras 

3,079,597 

737,200 

9,169,938 

13,586,71-1 

Salvador . . 

— 

— 

19,545 

1 9,545 

Nicaragua 

1,128,035 

861.173 

967,606 

2,957,114 

Costa Rica 

2,041,815 

592,313 

4,477,337 

7,111,405 

Panama . . 

837,811 

402,713 

3,384,635 

4,685,159 

Panama Zone 

I87,42<i 

40,013 

480,610 

720,649 

Cuba 

— 

48,105 

503,712 

551,817 

Jamaica . . 

12 303 

13,427 

6S,613 

04,403 

Haiti 

3,483 507 

1.047,364 

4,194,286 

8,725,2 17 

Dominic Republic 

3,1()3,575 

1,020,238 

8,329,891 

12,519,704 

Bahamas . . 

— 

2,222 

1,878 

4,100 

Porto Rica 

— 

8,737,520 

4,025,432 

12,762.952 

St. Vincent 

800 

— 

1,840 

2,640 

Tnnidad and Tobago . . 

18,096 

13,230 

13,183 

44,609 

Curacao . . 

24,867 

428,796 

889,927 

1,343,590 

Peru 

284,137 

540,175 

5,042,430 

6,466,742 

Chile 

24,661,291 

2,389,416 

5,947,084 

32,997,791 

Argentine 

10,755,974 

18,603,374 

52,052,370 

81,411,718 

Uruguay . . 

2,828,196 

1,022,568 

0,351,259 

10,802,023 

Brazil 

361,099 

97,925 

554,159 

1,013,183 

French Guiana . . 

— 

460 



460 

Dutch Guiana 

238,128 

971,646 

1,742,112 

2,961,886 
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JAPAN: KXI’OKlh <11 <<'iTT(>X PIICC'K (iCK)r)b, 

Dyed, 
rnnted and 


Count 1-5 I )“ ilin 1 

L«r<‘\ 

Bleached 

Vnrn Dyed 

I'otal 


S(| yds 

sq 5 'ds 

SC} yds. 

^'1 

Biitisi < ji < . . 

5.000 

13,377 

140,795 

5 1 7 " ’ 

\'fne7iKia 

574.872 

7,140.540 

18,894,191 

26. ;< .,1 

<.'( T ibi " 

20,207 

23,418 

(57,385 

Hi, ^ 


l,2t>(5,074 

2,139,824 

3,360,005 

6,7(»6,5( j> 

Gn it Cnbiin 

15,503,952 

550,814 

1,946,925 

19,0(jl,M0l 

Irifah Free Stdti . . 

192,05{> 

810,501 

1,100,774 

2,J03',325 

Trant e . . 

3.580,317 

12,572,170 

2,230,999 

1 8,39.7, t8(, 

Gtrmanv.. 

22,943,390 

2.138,355 

1,703,004 

20,845,9(^9 

Italv 

3,078,(502 

1,130,254 

200.538 

5.075,454 

S\5 Jtz(‘iJand 

— 

— 

1 8,720 

18,720 

Au^^hna 

15,202 

7,744 

— 

23,000 

(' 2 ccho-S]ov<ikia 

0)8,107 

— 

— 

108,107 

Coland and Cit\ of Danzu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beb^ium and Luxemburg 

2,404,883 

908,792 

10,449,625 

13.823,300 

Xetherlands 

1,593,875 

93,914 

152,725 

1. 840. 5U 

l>‘nmark 

70,787 

59,507 

39,430 

109.730 

Russia 

— 

— 

— 



Finland . . 

853,037 

(559.253 

4,419,521 

7,932,411 

Sweden 

5,692,920 

1,597,197 

2,204,107 

9,554.284 

Norway . . 

4,628,609 

1.279.250 

1,313,2 10 

7,221,009 

Portugal . . 

— 

52,324 

94,549 

14(5,873 

Spam 

— 

— 

1,400 

1,400 

(Gibraltar . . 

50,360 

520,935 

591,596 

1,102,891 

Greece. 

127,463 

1,202,209 

2.284,213 

3,073,885 

Turkey 

11,678.812 

2,580,603 

11,933,290 

2(5,198.771 

Malta 

— 

— 

40,920 

40,920 

Kirypi 

24,102,886 

10,120 574 

65,899,420 

106,122,880 

\n^t(lo-Ei<yptian Sudan . . 

41,779,993 

11,045,885 

0.647,920 

02,473,798 

French Somali Coast 

14,012,238 

882,023 

208,124 

10,102,385 

Italian Somaliland 

9,000 

51,927 

— 

60,927 

Kritrea 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kenya, Ui^anda and 
Tanganyika 

37,563,342 

11,755,020 

51,064,938 

100,383,300 

Mozambique 

2,216,360 

3o0,7 8d 

7,269,245 

9,836,396 

Union of South A Inca . . 

7,202,165 

2,818,452 

19,045,0(59 

29,6(55.6 86 

Hcdgian Congo 

7,437,848 

1,162,150 

16,934.463 

25,524,467 

Cam croons 

2,13(5,437 

789,105 

4,899,942 

7.825,484 

Nigeria 

1,04(5,676 

620,154 

3,331,252 

4,998,082 

Gold Coast 

177,371 

508.925 

7(52,722 

1,449,018 

Liberia 

90,002 

197,909 

894,330 

1,182,241 

Sierra Leone 

— 

3,986 

2.333 

6,319 

Senegal . . 

42,275 

53,491 

1,1(52,090 

1,257,856 

French Morocco 

080,474 

44,594,612 

23,705.154 

08,980,240 

Spanish iMorocco 

..432,033 

3,792,275 

1,313,783 

5,538,691 

Algena 

112,020 

2.390,548 

1.410,391 

3,912.965 

Tunis 

— 

— 

1,350 

1,350 

Libj^a 

90.000 

— 

8,656 

98,65(5 

Canary Islands . . 

253,984 

390,828 

1,314,258 

1,959,070 

Madagsear and Reunion 

27,799 

2.340 

20,810 

50,949 

Mauritius 

53,300 

54,307 

589,792 

697,399 

Australia . . . . * 

27,693,071 

10,524,185 

31,500,242 

(59,7 1 8,0 98 

New Guinea 

121,247 

06,681 

1,781,019 

1,998,947 

New Caledonia . . 

10,748 

4,613 

439,122 

454,483 

New Zealand 

3,904,706 

2.180,297 

(5,135,992 

12.280.995 

Gilbert and Elhcc Is. 

3,109 

303,569 

529,383 

836,061 

Fiji Island 

1 ,320 

23,847 

196,476 

220,643 

Society Islands . . 

6,308 

20,784 

29,802 

50.954 

Hawaii 

‘ 35,(527 

243,572 

1,493,231 

1,772,430 

Others 

14,990,816 

9,576,155 

30,841,897 

55,408,868 

Total for 193(i {sq. yds.) . . 

961,036,215 

528.428,903 

1,210,592,069 ; 

2,700,057,187 

Total for 1030 (yen) 

142,865,617 

85,183,575 

254,455,069 

482,504,801 

Corresponding Totals for 1935: 
Total for 1935 (sq. yds.l . . 939,802,857 

510,375,960 

1,265,683,413 : 

2,715,862,230 

Total for 1935 (yen) 

144,009,286 

85,347,497 

264.718,202 

494,074,985 
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U.S.A. 


OF RAW COTTOR V.VJU (XJ'lTO\ .MANUFACTURES INKl 
U.S.A , FOR THE YE.U< UNUING l)i:CE.Mnr.R yisx, I'.KJli. 


T'',c.lvo months ending 


Co^lO^, l^NMANLl ACIUKLH 

ll. 

D' cemher, 19116 
Quantitv Dollars 

lor),r.s7,br>4 11,997 rX) 

Staple under in., lr(‘e 


r)(),41S,('24 

4,699 833 

Staple 11 to m., dut 

, 

12,891,9r)4 

2,323,750 

Stjplo 1| in. or over, dufc . . 

,, 

21,i<):li()1 

4,143,037 

Cotton linters, free . . 


21,214,51.“) 

830,735 

tnlTOA SbMT-M^NUrAf lUKl-ii 

Ct^ttoii wdbic, tree . . 


09,109,342 

6,284,805 

4,633,113 

Yarns and warps : 

Not bleached, dyed, etc,, dut . . 


2,200 

332 

Dleachc'd, dyed combed nv piled, dut . . 


2,123,53() 

1,051,060 

Cotton Mamtactures 

Se\Mng thread, ciochet, darning, and cin- 
broider\’ cotton, dut 

vd. 

S7S,95(» 

42,338,175 

510,811 

C'otton cloth : 

Not bleached, etr , dut . . 

s(] yl 

4,332,104 

809,931 

Bleached, dut 


74,767,312 

4,465,809 

Printed, coloured, etc , dut 


35,085,960 

5 282,64! 

Cotton tabrics, n e.s : 

Cloth, less than 17 per cent woo*, dut. . 

lb. 

4,448 

5,753 

Tapestries and upholster^', dut . . 

Velvets and volvetoens, dut 

sti yd 

5,2 13,885 

i,(»0O,156 

786,347 

Other pile fabrics, dut . . 


— 

221,147 

Table damask, dut 

lli. 

883,398 

649,148 

Table covers, napkins, etc., dut 

Blankets and blanket cloth, dut 


2 4,661 

1,099,688 

6,380 

Bedspreads and ([uiltf, dut 

No 

1,587,066 

1,111,307 

Sheets, cases, towels, etc., dut . . 


— 

260,705 

\\\‘jring apparel : 

Knit or crocheted goods : 

Gloves and mittens, dut 

do7 pr 

1,941,818 

4,131,031 

Hosiery, dut 

2,313,230 

952,309 

Underwear and other, dut 


— 

418,469 

\\ (‘aring apparel, not knit, dut . . 


— 

438,815 

Apparel wholly or partly ol lace, or em- 

broidered, etc., dut 


— 

U3,975 

From Philippine Islands, free 


— 

4.751,754 

Handkerchiefs : 

Not embroidered, nor of lace, dut 

(l<)7. 

5,164,643 

085,093 

Embroidered, etc,, dut . . 

No 

106,122 

16,170 

Laces, embroideries, etc. : 

Handmade laces, lace labrics, and lace 
articles over 2 in. wide, valued over 

50 dollars per lb., dut . . 

lb. 

175 

19,446 

Handmade laces, n.(‘.s., dut 


— 

218.806 

IMachinc-made laces, dut 


— 

3,075,703 

Lace articles, etc , dut . . 


— 

253,629 

Lace window curtains, dut 


— 

689,415 

Embroideries, dut 


— 

22,423 

Other articles, trimming, etc., dut 


— 

1.117.132 

From Philippine Islands, iree . . 


— 

243,237 

Cotton floor coveringvS, dut . . 

sq. vd. 

15,895,777 

4,365,114 

Belts and rope used as belting, dut 

lb. 

329,881 

140,811 

Rags, except paper stock, dut 


25,304,806 

1,224,188 

All other, dut 


— 

3.219,942 


11 





456 COTTON TRADE STATISTICS 

EXPORTS OF RV.'- COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES FROM 
X'.S.A. rtjR TTIE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 193« 

Twelve months 
December, 1936 




Quantity 

Dollars 

CofTO.N, Unmanufactured 

/bales 
i 1,000 lb. 

5,641,6461 
2,974,147 J 

361,043,330 

Kaw cotton, except linters 

/bales 

1 1,000 lb. 

5,408,5471 
2.826,078 J 

[ 353,822,434 

American Eg>"ptian (Pima) 

/bales 
\ 1,000 lb. 

3021 
160 J 

^ 18,823 

Other IJ in. and over . . 

/bales 

1 1,000 lb 

21,1231 
10,987 J 

I* 1,484,630 

Upland, under in. 

j bales 
\ 1,000 lb. 

5,387,1221 
2,814,931 J 

352,318,981 

linters : 




Grades 1 to 7, inclusive 

/ bales 

1 1,0001b. 

231,1571 
146.750 J 

[* 7,179,798 

Grade 8 . . 

/bales 
\ 1,000 lb. 

1,9421 

U319j 

[ 40,984 

Cotton Semi-manufactures 

.. lb. 

116,752,520 

10,674,089 

Cotton pulp . . 


30,499,309 

2,488,638 

Cotton mill waste (except card strips and comber 



waste) 

• • ,, 

50,110,456 

3,686,972 

Cotton rags, except paper stock . . 

* • 99 

16,246,346 

896,098 

Cotton batting, carded cotton and roving 

• • M 

617,193 

104,680 

Cotton card stnpa and comber waste . . 
Cotton yam : 

.. 

13,530,867 

1,317,208 

Carded yam, not combed 

Combed yam : 

• • 99 

3,425,224 

992,999 

Mercerized 

• • 9^ 

1,632,820 

927,679 

Not mercerized 

• • 99 

690,305 

269,915 

Cotton ^Manufacture . . 


— 

33,003,812 

Cotton thread and cordage : 




Sewing thread , . 

• • '» 

923,083 

744,294 

Crochet, darnino, and embroidery cotton , . „ 

30,345 

27,663 

Twine and cordage 

, , „ 

2,671,631 

844,859 


Twelve months ending 



December, 1936 

Cloth, duck, and tyre fabric 


Quantity 

Dollars 

sq. yd. 

200,600,193 

21,873,938 

Tyre fabric : 




Cord 

9f 

1.167,328 

323,785 

Other 

99 

912,691 

238,136 

Cotton duck 


5,868,272 

1,471,307 

Heavy filter, paper drj'cr, hose and 




belting duck 

Unbleached : 


528,930 

200,717 

Ounce 


2,643,968 

450,142 

Numbered . . 


1,968,647 

603,383 

Bleached 


231,621 

61,116 

Coloured 

- 

505,206 

155,950 

Cotton cloth, unbleached 


51,748,817 

3,681,097 
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IMPORTS OF rS. V. COT £OS 

o 

o 

D 

A. f ,IJQU 




TAtd’.e month 

(‘nding 



December, 

1936 



CjuanHt3^ 

Dollars 

Dnllb, and isatetns 

'-q. ;; d. 

4,S48,9U1 

470,583 

Sheetings, 40 in. wide and under . . 

2u,bM2,t)7<l 

1,577,504 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide . . 


OtMbuW 

55,097 

Osnaburgb 



1,274,150 

All other unbleached 


10,223, $20 

302,773 

Cotton cloth, bleached . . 

- 

3s,270,14'n 

3,020,763 

Drills, twills and sateens 


3,478 

571,052 

Pyjama checks 


381.573 

35,716 

Sheetings 40 in. wide and under 


8,939,00 s 

829,243 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide . . 


5,910,81b 

031,917 

All other bleached 


19,568,701 

1 858,235 

Cotton cloth, coloured . . 


102,524,037 

12,229,870 

Voiles . . 


3,025,215 

383.035 

Percales and prints, 32 in. and narrower 

446,037 

48,434 

Percales and prints, over 32 in. wide 


10,759,289 

1,141,800 

Flannels and flannelettes 


1,279,031 

144,062 

Khaki and fustians . . 


3,097,389 

630,500 

Denims 


9,904,187 

1,327,864 

Suitings (drills, etc.) . . 


11,470,729 

1,000,052 

Ginghams 


259,621 

20,010 

Chambrays 

Other printed fabrics . 

- 

9,281,358 

787,501 

7} and more yds per lb , . 

„ 

10,895,514 

1,309,153 

Less than 7^ yds per lb. . . 

Other piece-dyed fabrics : 


10,315,387 

1,140,382 

5 and more yds. per lb. 

„ 

20,170,510 

1,987,221 

Less than 5 yds. per lb. . . 


0,470,098 

864.964 

Other yam-dyed fabric*^ 

Cotton and rayon mixtures (chief 


2,585.210 

421,788 

value cotton) 

» 

1,894,847 

352,712 

Other cotton fabrics : 




Blankets . . 

lb. 

645,472 

302,584 

Damasks . , 

sq. yd. 

225,834 

51,747 

Tapcjcries and other upholstery goods 

481,968 

179,188 

Velveteens 


90,136 

65,042 

Corduroys 


10,082 

5,247 

Plushes . . 

„ 

121,810 

81,330 

Other pile fabrics 

,, 

35,623 

17,467 

Fabrics sold by the lb 

Ib. 

5,003,504 

1,115,647 

Cotton wearing apparel . . 


— 

3,835,424 

Knit goods : 




Gloves . . 

doz. pr 

40,024 

70,733 

Hosiery 


321,680 

472,928 

Women’s . . 


53,939 

88,223 

Children’s . . 


102,951 

122,301 

Men’s sucks 


164,790 

262,404 

Underwear ; 




Men’s and boys’ 

doz. 

83,203 

239,701 

Women’s and children’s . . 
Sweaters, shawls, and otlier knit 


54,627 

154,458 

outerwear . . 

iNO, 

226,250 

109,808 
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TMPORIS Ol L bA COTTON GOODS, S.C -^continued 


Other \\< irm^ appait 1 

Cotton o\€idlK, breeches and x^ants 
Undent oar not knit . 

Shirts .... 

Dresses, skirts and bloubc^ 

Other cotton clothing 

Other cotton manufactures 

Handkercluefs . . 

l^aces, embroideries, and lacc window 
curtains ... 

Woven belting lor machinery’ 

Cotton bags .... 

Quilts, comforts, counlcqiancs, and 
bedspreads 

Bed sheets, pillow , bolster, and mattress 
cases .... 

Towels, bath mat's, and wash cloths 

Other cotton manulacturcs, n e s 


Twelve months cndin.j 
Decemhci, 1930 



Quantlt^ 

Dollar's 

d<)7 

18,987 

174,626 


47,547 

160,479 


91,528 

934,813 

No 

1,272,364 

1 015,317 


— 

496 ()0 1 

(l07 

J 52,992 

108,020 

vd 

2.870,939 

116,884 

lb. 

201,931 

113,752 


5,343,493 

1.402,766 

No. 

89,481 

135,303 

doz. 

18,042 

90,432 


156,865 

324.514 


— 

1.507 672 


Cotton Textile Imports into India. 

(From a Report prepared by H M, Senior Trade Cominnsioncr 

m India,) 

Imports of cotton yarns and ])iece goods into India during the 
first nine months of the fiscal year, April i, 1(536, to December 31, 
1936, were as follows : — 

Cotton Yarns — The total imports fell heatily from ^ 1 ,C)8«;, iSc) 
lbs. valued at Rs 266.5 lakhs to 23,326,708 lbs. valued at R^.200.8 
lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom dropped from 7, 131 ,81 1 
lbs. (Rs.72} lakhs' to 5,707,233 lbs. ^Rs.58 lakhs). Arrivals from 
Japan were also reduced from 14,721,476 Ib^. rRs.128 lakhs) to 
12,584,834165. rRs.T05 lakhs) and those from China from 184,387 
lbs. Rs.66 lakhs / to 4,921,226 lbs. (Rs.37\ lakhs). 

Grey Piece Goods {Flam Grey). — There was a considerable re- 
duction in the total imports under this heading from 158,973,682 
yards value at Rs.igS] lakhs in the first three quarters of i03c;-36 
to 136,856,266 yards valued at Rs.i6o] lakhs in the corresponding 
period of 1936-37. The fall was shared by all supplying countries, 
shipments from the United Kingdom being reduced heavilv from 
15,776,410 yards (Rs.2o\ lakhs'^ to 9,382,245 yards CRs.13? lakhs ;. 
Japanese sendings also fell from 142, (538, 487 yards (Rs.i77^> lakhs) 
to 127,405,355 yards (RS.T46I lakhs). 

Grey Piece Goods (Bordered Greys,) — This heading also shows 
a reduction both in quantity and value as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, the total trade decreasing 
from 86,141,731 yards valued at Rs.i2il lakhs to 72,859,996 yards 
valued at RS.J02.5 lakhs. This reduction was entirely borne by 
the United Kingdom, her share falling from 46,133,985 yards 
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iRs 7O lakhsj to 30,424,034 ^ ard-, Li's 534 lakhs,. On iLc other 
hand, arruals trom Japan ioso Iroiii 40,007,746 \ar(ls K.s.45i 
lakhs; to 42,42(j,g02 yards Rs^o. iakh^ 

II liffc PiLtL (loods \LLac,okd . — fht aggregate imports again 
receded from 107)052,3/5 3’ards \alueci at RS3G65. lakhs to 
102,022,140 \ard<^ \aiual at Rs.323 lakhs. Tin reduction in the 
total trade was borne b} the I’nited Kmgdcan, Japan and “ other 
countries,” the share ot the former falling from 147, 55:^,560 yards 
v^Rs. 285J lakhs; to iiS, 762,855 >ards Rs.244i lakhs^.*^ Imports 
trom Japan were also reduced irom 45,540,702 > arcls Rs.6^] lakhs, 
to 38,939,901 yards ('Rs.59] lakhs"'. On the other hand, imports 
from bwutzcrland showed a 50 per cent, increase both 111 quantity’ 
and value from 2,063,408 ^-ards Rs.S^ lakhs; to 3,105,856 yards 
Rs.124 lakhs;. Sendings from Holland remained much about the 
same at 1,110,345 yards iRs 3 lakhs 111 the hrst nine months of 
1935-^6 and 1,174,148 yards ^Rs3J lakhs m the corresponding 
period of 1936-37. 

Prnittd Piece Goods — The total trade under this heading 
decreased from 162,393,993 ^^ards \alued at Rs.245 lakh^, to 
149,373,329 yards \alued at Rs.235 lakhs. Practically the wdiole 
( t tins lail was due to a reduction in the United Kingdom share of 
the imports from 50,457,769 3'ards ("Rs 112^ lakhs; to 37,401,920 
yards {RS.82I lakhs;. As against this there was a slight increase 
in the Japanese share in quantity from 111,792,916 yards to 
1 1 1, <832, 871 yards and a larger increase in \alue from Rs. 131 j lakhs 
to Rs"i52i lakhs. 

Dyed Piece Goods, — Arrivals under this heading during the 
perio<l under review amounted to 60,374,503 (Rs.iSif lakhs) as 
against 76,422,260 }ards rRs.i75i lakhs) dunng the corre- 
ponding period of the piectdiug year. The reduction was again 
largely attnbutable to a fall in arrivals from the United Kingdom 
although the Japanese share ot the trade also diminished. Arnvals 
from the United Kingdom during the penod under review^ 
amounted to 45,722,432 yards (^Rs.iar^^ lakhs'' as against 
57,182,552 yards (Rs,i43j- lakhs; m the same penod of the pre- 
ceding year, wdiilst shipments from Japan over the two periods w^ere 
reduced from 16,381,441 yards (Rs, 22 \ lakhs) to 11,207,317 yards 
(Rs. 19 lakhs). On the other hand, there was an increase in the 
share of Switzerland from 1,631,695 yards (Rs sV lakhs) to 
2,101,214 yards (Rs.6^ lakhs*'>. The other principal supplier is 
Italy, which slightly increased its sendings from 353,024 yards 
TRs. r lakh) to 450,587 ^-ards (Rs i.] lakhs). 

Woven Coloured Goods, — Here, again, there has been a heav}^ 
fall in the total trade by over 50 per cent, in quantity from 
23,566,732 yards to 11,282,020 yards and a smaller proportionate 
reduction in value from Rs.55l lakhs to RS.30V lakhs. Both the 
United Kingdom and Japan suffered by tJiis reduction, arrivals 
from the United Kingdom decreasing from 6,384,096 yards 
(Rs.igl lakhs) to 2,608,923 yards (Rs.io lakhs) and those from 
Japan *from 16,559,818 yards <^Rs.33 lakhs') to 8,316,492 yards 
(Rs.iSj lakhs). 
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Rents , — The total trade rose from Rs .532 lakhs to RS.71I lakhs, 
largely due to a liea\y increase in Japanese shipments from Rs.42{ 
lakhs to Rs.()Oj lakhs. Imports Iroiu the United Kingdom rose 
from Rs.7 iaklib to Rs.Si lakhs whilst shij)monts from the U.S.A. 
fell from Rs.4 [ la^khs to Rs.Ti lakhs. 

Coiton Sci^'nig Thriad . — This trade recorded an advance from 
1,515,396 lbs. valued at Rs.3g.i lakhs to 1,873,906 lbs. valued at 
Rs.41 [ lakhs. The major portion of the trade is obtained by the 
United Kingdom whose share, however, remained practically 
stationar}" at 1,217,788 lbs. (Rs.32i lakhs) and 1,287,392 lbs. 
(Rs.32 lakhs) in the first nine months of 1935-36 and 1936-37 
respectively. A noticeable feature is the large proportionate 
increase in the imports from other countries’^ over the two 
periods from 297,608 lbs. (Rs.6? lakhs) to 586,514 lbs. (Rs.q lakhs). 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAYON AND STAPLE 

FIBRE. 


Preliminary estimates of the world production of rayon during 
1936, both continuous filament and staple fibre, show an appreci- 
able increase over the previous year’s production. The figures 
available up to date, of the production of continuous filament rayon 
and staple fibre, are published below in Tables I and II : — 

TABLE I.— ESTBIATED WORLD liAYON YARN PRODUCTION 
(excluding staple fibre) 


(in thousands of lbs.) 


Country" 
Japan . . 

U.S.A 


1936 

285,000 

1936 

220,000 

1934 

166,300 


278,000 

257,500 

210,300 

Britain 


116,816 

111,900 

92,856 

Germany 


112,000 

104,000 

90,000 

Italy 


88,000 

86,000 

84,700 

France . . 


42,500 

53,000 

58,000 

Netherlands . . 


21,000 

20,000 

20,500 

Russia . . 


14,000 

12,500 

12,000 

Belgium 


13,500 

13,500 

12,750 

Canada 


12,000 

12,750 

9,250 

Poland 


11,285 

11,260 

9,620 

Other Countries 


29,790 

28,550 

28,000 

Total . . 


. . 1,023,890 

930,960 

783,275 


TABLE II.— ESTIIMATED WORLD STAPLE FIBRE PRODUCTION 


(in thousands of lbs.) 


Country- 



1930 

1935 

1934 

Italy . . 



100,000 

06,000 

22,000 

Germany 



65,000 

32,000 

18,000 

Japan . . 



40,000 

13,500 

2,500 

Britain 



23.886 

10,000 

3,000 

France . . 



12,000 

8,000 

4,000 

U.S.A 



12,000 

6,000 

2,200 

Poland 



1,150 

700 

700 

Netherlands . . 



1,000 

600 


Total .. 



255,035 

136,700 

52,400 
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The estimated production of continuous filament rayon yams 
by countries and processes is now available and is shown in 
Table III: — 


TABLE III.— ESTlMATEll PRODUCTION OF CONIXNUOUS FILAMENT 
RAYON BY COUNTRIES tND PROCESSES, 1938 
(in thousands oi lbs.) 


Country 


Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupi ammonium, 
etc. 

Total 

Japan . . 


.. 272.000 

1,000 

12,000 

285,000 

U.S.A. . . 


.. 208,500 

63,000 

6,500 

278,000 

Great Britain . . 


. . 96,950 

17,195 

2,670 

110,815 

Germany 


. . 98,500 

2,500 

1 1,000 

112,000 

Italy . . 


. . 83,000 

3,400 

1,600 

88,000 

France . . 


. . 39.250 

3,250 

— 

42,500 

Netherlands . . 


. . 21,000 

— 

— 

21,000 

Russia . . 


. . 14,000 

— 

— 

14,000 

Belgium 


. . 12,(i00 

900 

— 

13,500 

Canada . . 


7,750 

4,2 5») 

— 

12.000 

Poland 


11,285 

— 

— 

11,285 

Switzerland 


8,250 

— 

— 

8.250 

Czecho-Slovakia 


7,400 

— 

— 

7,400 

Spain . . 


5,500 

— 

— 

5,500 

Brazil . . 


2,600 

1,()00 

— 

4,200 

Sweden 


2,000 

— 

— 

2.000 

Austria 


1,500 

— 

— 

1,500 

Argentine 


— 

500 

— 

500 

Hungary 


. . — 

— 

240 

240 

Greece . . 


200 

— 

— 

200 

Total . . 


892,285 

97,595 

34,010 

1,023,890 








IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON INTO PORTUGAL. 


(In thousands of kgs.) 


Country of Origin 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

% 

Portuguese colonies 
United States of 

830 

786 

1,799 

2,633 

2,639 

2,984 

5,330 

26 

America 

12,012 

9,932 

16,605 

16,580 

11,049 

12,821 

9,470 

46*3 

Brazil 

2,967 

2,222 

246 

314 

5,387 

4,272 

2,436 

11*9 

Egyp't 

74 

43 

239 

612 

739 

1,001 

1,212 

5*9 

British India 

239 

189 

296 

286 

551 

809 

958 

4-9 

Other countries . . 

1,130 

914 

1,387 

1,135 

734 

1,551 

1,013 

5 

Total 

17,252 

14,086 

20,671 

21,280 

21,099 

23,438 

20,431 

100 


{Figures supplied by Messrs. Arantes Pereira, of Oporto) 


The 1936 percentages of the world’s total production of textile 
fibres on a total weight of about 26,000,000,000 lbs. are estimated 
as follows : — 

Per cent. 


Cotton . . . . . . . . . . • . • • • • 53*7 

Wool 14-5 

Jute .. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 13*3 

Hemp .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 

Flax 0*3 

Rayon . . . , . . . • . . • • • ■ • • 3*9 

Staple fibre . , . . . . • . • • • • • • 1*1 

Silk 0-3 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON ROADS IN EGYPT. 


An English road engineer has made experiments in Alexandria, 
Egypt, with cotton cloth roads, and it is stated that they are 
proving quite satisfactory, as there are signs that they are standing 
up well to the traffic. It has also' been found that these cotton 
cloth roads coated with bitumen are very much quieter than the old 
roads which they have replaced. These roads are not subject to 
heav}’ traf&c, but the usual Egyptian traffic such as donkey carts, 
camels, etc., but the carts are usualty shod with thin iron hoops. 

From the same source we hear that cotton cloth and biluinen 
is being used to cover the flat Egyptian roofs in order to make 
them waterproof. Similarly, experiments with bitumen-coated 
cotton cloth to prevent damp from percolating through walls have 
proved their usefulness. In the whole of the East flat roofs are 
used exclusively; this outlet for cotton cloth should be of con- 
siderable importance. 


STATE OF TRADE REPORTS. 


Czecho-Slovakia. 

The position in the Czecho-Slovakian cotton spinning section 
has improved during the first quarter of this year as compared with 
the same period of 1936. 

The degree of occupation of the spinning mills is estimated on 
an average at about 85 per cent, or the normal capacit3^ The 
demand for 3’arns was active, but these are regulated, through tlie 
present quota cartel. The rising prices of raw materials have 
caused an increase in the yarn prices. 

The position of exports is clearly shown by the tabic given in 
the original report below: — 

In Beantwortung Ihres Schreibens vom 24. v.M. erlauben wir 
ims Ihnen im Nachstehenden den gewiinschten Bericht fur das 
International Cotton Bulletin zu iibermitteln: — 

Die Geschaftslage der csl. Baumwollspinnereien hat sich im 
I. Vierteljahr gegeniiber deni Vorjahr gebessert. Die Betriebs- 
ausniitzung der Spinnereien kann im Durchschnitt auf etwa 85 80 
der normalen Kapazitat geschatzt werden. Die Nachfrage nach 
Gamen war lebhaft, doch wird diese durch das bestehende Kontin- 
gentierungskartell geregelt. Die wachsenden Rohmaterialkosten 
bewirkten einc weitere Steigerung der Garnpreise. 
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Die Lcigc (les Exportgeschaftes erhellt die {(jlgendc Zusamineii- 
blellung : — 

KXI’OKT VON BAUMWOLLG.VIlNJvN L'Nl) WARKN 
{EXPOJiJ ()}’ ((nTo\ \.iki\s .\su (,0(>i)S) 


I\‘. (Jucirlal fV. Ouarlal 

4-//7 qua tit) ‘ith quartty 
193(> l<i3o 

(puntals ([Liintals 

Bauni\^ ollyarne {cotton yarns) . . . , . . 35,20 r'> 58,038 

Bauinwolhvaron {cotton goods) .. .. .. 28, 175 24,597 

zusammen (total) . . . . . . . . 03,380 82 035 


{h ospodarsky i^vaz CsL Pradden IJavln}^ Pra^qitr.) 


Switzerland. 

During the ])ast (iuarter the whole of the cotton industry was 
fully occupied within the limits established b}' the collective 
restrictions on production and a partial lack of qualified operatives. 
Spinners could only book short-term orders in exceptional cases. 
The weaving section reported conditions as var3ung from satis- 
factory to good as regards demand; on the other hand, prices 
obtained for coarse cloths were not always remunerative. Apart 
[roll! the doubling section, where a slight increase in the number of 
working s])indlcs is reported, the degree of (jccupatKjn shows no 
change since the previous (piarter. 

Wages have been somewhat increased in those mills where the 
reduction in the immediately preceding depression years was most 
pronounced. So far these increases have affected about 7 per cent, 
of the operatives, and the increase varies between 4 and 6 per cent. 


The joHoioing is the original report in German \ — 

Die gesamte Baumwollindustrie war im Berichtsquartal inner- 
halb der (lurch die kollektiven Produktionseinschrankungen und 
teilwei.sen Mangel an qualifizierten Arbeitskraften gezogenen 
Grenzen voll bcschaftigt. Die Spinnerei konnte kurz befristete 
Auftrage iiiir noch ausnahinsweise hereiniiehmen. Die Weberei 
verzeichnete mcmgeinassig befriedigendeu bis guten Absatz, 
dagegen liesseii die erzielbarcn Preise fiir grobe Tiichcr vielfach zu 
wiinschen iibrig. Die Ausniitzung dcr Produktionskapazitat hat, 
von der Zwirnerci, die eine leichte Erhbhung, der beschaftigten 
Spindelzahl incldet, abgesehen, keine Aendcningen gegeniiber dem 
Vorqiiartal erfahren. Die Arbeitslohne wiirden in jenen Betrieben 
vcreinzelt etwas erhoht, wo der Abbaii in den voraufgegangenen 
Krisenjahren aussergewohnlich gross war. Von diesen Korrekturen 
wurden bisher ca. 7 % der Gesamtbelegschaft betroffen, wobei die 
Aufbesserungen urn 4 bis 6 % schwa nkten. 

\Schzoeizerischer Spinner^ Zu^rner-und VP cber-V erein,) 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“World Cottom Production and Trade. ’’ Published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Villa Umberto I, Rome. 
Price 30 lire net. 

An exceptionally comprehensive and at the same time clear and 
concise publication dealing with the many and varied aspects of 
the world's cotton trade. 

Part I consists of a description of the geography of cotton pro- 
duction whilst Part II describes the conditions of cotton marketing 
and movements of cotton prices. The Evolution of the World 
Cotton Trade forms the subject of Part III, whilst the cotton 
industry, both nationally and internationally, is treated 
exhaustively in Part IV. ’ In this connection the main cotton 
manufacturing countries of Europe, Asia and America are 
all discussed separately. A special feature of the publication is 
the immense amount of useful tabular matter for reference, and the 
maps and diagrams which form an appendix to the book. 

United States Yearbook of Agriculture, 1936." Pub- 
lished by the United States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A most voluminous publication of some 1,200 pages covering 
research work in every branch of United States Agriculture during 
last year. Indeed, so far as the cotton section is concerned, details 
of cultivation are given, not only for the United States but for 
most other cotton producing countries, such as India, China, 
Eg}pt, U.S.S.R., Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Argentina, Uganda, 
Sudan, Chosen and Manchukuo, etc. Descriptions of experiments 
conducted with the object of combatting the boll-weevil and other 
cotton pests are full}" dealt with, as well a.s experiments made with 
the obi'ect of impro\'ing the various strains. A chapter entitled 
A Challenge to the Superiority of American Cotton " shows that 
the United States cotton producers fully realize the competition 
with which they have to contend to-day^. 

We highly commend the cotton section of this book to all who 
are in any way interested in the cotton trade. 

'[The Empire Cotton Growing Review," April, 1937. 
Published by P. S. King & Son Ltd., 14, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.i, for the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 
Quarterly. Annual subscription, Ss. 

Featuring prominently amongst the articles in the current issue 
are the following: — 

‘‘ The Imperial Agricultural Bureaux," by Sir David Chad- 
wick. 

‘‘The First Ten Years of the Amani Research Station," by 
W. Nowell. 

American Cotton Restriction and its Effect on Outside 
Growths," by J. A. Todd. 
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“ The Role of ‘ Deflowering’ ’ in Cotton Production,” by B. N. 

Singh and R. S. Choudhri. 

“Standards on Textile Materials.” Published by the 
Anrerican Society for Testing Materials, 260, South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A. 

This book contains the methods of testing, dehnitions, terms 
and specifications for textile materials developed by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and materials relating thereto. It 
is published for the purpose of presenting in a single cover, data 
which the Society believes to be of much importance to all who 
deal with testing materials. 

“Censo Algodonero de la Republica Argentina,” 
1935-36. (312 pages.) 

The Cotton Department of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
has recently issued the result of a census taken among the cotton 
farmers in Argentina. The figures collected relate to the season 
1935-36 and deal pre-eminently with the number of cotton planters, 
area cultivated, number of cotton farms, nationality of cultivators, 
etc. The report also goes into detail as regards the possibility of 
future experiments in the various cotton-growing states of 
Argentina. The report is profusely illustrated with graphs and 
maps. 


BOOKS BECEIVED. 

“ A Report on the Economic and Commercial Conditions 
IN U.S.A.,” December, 1936. By the Commercial Couiisellor to 
H.M. Embassy at Washington, D.C. Printed and published for 
the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office; 
price 3s. net. 
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*T*HE H & B Ring Frame is a masterpiece of craftmanship embodying 
the very latest developments m Ring Spmnmg mcludmg High Draft 
by the Four-roller or Tape Drafting systems 5 m to 10 in lift Patent 
Spmdles of unique design Balanced Tape Dnvmg to Spindles Motor or 
Belt Driving at either end of Frame 
Patent Adjustable Creel and Improved Motions 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH Lm 

GLOBE®^^ ACcliNGTON ACCRINGTON ENG. 2121 ^4 lines) 





SPINDLES 




Spinning and Doubiing 


FLYERS 



For 


Stubbing 

Intermediate 

Roving and Fine Roving 


WILLIAM BODDEN & SON (1934) LTD., 

HARGREAVES WORKS - - OLDHAM. 

Telephone MAIn (OLDHAM) 3818 (2 1 nes) BODDEN, OLDHAM 

Manchester Royal Exchange Pillar K2 

*Phone or write for description of new patent ‘*0 1 LW ELL** Spindle—a simple 
effective device for ensured lubrication • 
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RtgltieteiTelepofihi: 4ldTets’. Teltphone: Royai Exchange, Mmcheiter: 

“GLOBE, 5871, CASTLETON. TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS, 

CAsruTON-LANCs." ROCHDALE. Piixah H2. 

TWEEDALES ^ SMALLEY 

(1920). LIMITED. 

CASTLETON. MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening.^ Treparing^ 
Spinning and T>oubling Cotton., etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Crighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 


Slabbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


Drawing Frames 
4-Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 


ALSO 

Roller and dearer Cards (4-Coiler and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 
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I ICTFM t LANCASHIRE IS 

u I I til . progressing I 

A LANCASHIRE MILL MANAGER, who has made 
practical tests with Mc 3 ^ieiVs High Draft, EXTENDING 
OVER 5 YEARS, by converting a frame at a time, 

Has now sent us a REPEAT ORDER for 5,000 SPINDLES 

as he is definitely convinced that Mejmell’s is 

Better, Simpler, Cheaper and More Efficient 
than “The 4 Line” — or any other system. 

This Lancashire Mill has now a total of some 

10,000 SPIMDLES 

of MEYNELL’S WASHER ROLLER 

The Ideal Middle Top Roller, built on Scientific 
Lines, whether for Low Draft or High Draft. 

We earnestly appeal to discerning Mill Managers not to 
condemn any system before having made practical tests, and 
to prove for themselves that 

High Drafting the Meyneli Way 

will bring Profits and improve the Cotton Trade. 


1 he following questions were recently addressed to the Mill Manager, and 
we guarantee their genuineness : — 


((1 Are you satisfied that the Meyneli System 
does all that ts clamed for it ? 

Answer 1. Yes I After 3 to A years' 
practical experience of Meyneli' s on various 
counts — definitely Yes. 

(2) Have you been able to increase your production 
from the same class of mixing that you had 
previous to installing MeynelVs System ? 

Answer 2, ! From the same class of 

cation, a slight increase. 

(3) Do you get a better and strotiger yarn ? 

Answer 3. Ves / A better yarn than can 
be got from a 44ine System, same counts 
and draft. 

(4) Have you been able to use a cheaper mixing 
with MeynelVs System ? 

Answer 4. It ts possible, but seeing that 
%t is mostly warp yarns ws spin on MeynelVs 
System, it is not advantageous to "play 
about " with the mixings, 

(5J What saving has been effected in your pre 
paraiory process? 

Answer 5. I estimate that by changing 


over to MeynelVs System, 2 to 3 roving 
frames Per preparation can be closed down, 
with, of course, reduction of labour, stores, 
power, etc., or you will be able to increase 
your spinning spindles providing you 
have sufficient cards, drawing and slabbing 
material. 

This is the big advantage of the M^nell 
System, that you can spin from the inters 
mediate bobbin. 

(6) Do you spin direct from the intermediate 
bobbins, as advised by Meyneli ? 

Answer 6. Yes I Of course, it is advisable 
to go a Utile lighter on the inter., particularly 
if you work an inferior cotton. In that 
case you may have to work one roving per 
preparation or one roving per two prepara- 
tions to make up for a lighter hank inter- 
mediate, 

(7) Any other information? 

Answer 7. After our experience with 
MeynelVs System, you would be well 
advised 10 modernise your spinning plant 
with the Meyneli System. 


Write us to-day-— our services are at your disposal free of obligation. 

HENRY MEYNELL & CO. Ltd., ACCRINGTON 

BiydEs. K LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. -mu 2035 
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APPEARING SHORTLY 


“Cotton Progress in Brazil” 

BY 

N S PEARSE 

G(ne)al Seaetaiy of the Intemational Cotton Federation^ 

265 Cl OSS Sfieet^ Maftchesiei ^ z 


To be published under the direction ot the Committee of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners* and Manufacturers’ Associations 

The book will contain approximately 
160 pages, size *]\ in <4] m (printing space), 
and the following subjects will be fulh 
dealt with — 

Cotton Cultnation in Bia/il, Historical , 
Cotton Culti\ ation To-di\ , Pi ogress Made , 
Cotton Seed Conti ol , Cotton Seed Farms , 
Cotton Pests , Climate , Cotton Ginneries 
and Presses , Go\ernment and Cotton , 
Expel imcntal I arms , Cotton Laws and 
Taxes , Transport , Statistics of Cotton 
Production, Yield, Exports, etc , Lists of 
Cotton Lxporters and Cotton Mills in 
\arious States, etc 


The book is now in the hands of the 
printer Members of the International 
Cotton Federation will receive a copy 
gratis , the price of the book will be 10 6 
to non-members 
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Publuhed quatteth b} the Intu national Fedeiation of \Iastei Cjttm Spinnc>6 
and MamifaLtmen Usocutiom, Manchi^tei Fditf^d A S Pea he Genual 
Scot tan \Iunthisto I he C ommitUe rf the Intunati mil Pedeiatton f Mattel 
Cotton Spinmn and Manufactincih jciatK m do mt hold themselzes ichprnsibh 
ft I the statenicnth made oi the (pinions expit sed h\ indiziduals in this Bulletin 
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COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS 


RESUME OF MINUTES OF THE MEETING 

or THE 

international Cotton Committee 

HELD AT THE 

AMSTEL HOTEL, AMSTERDAM, on TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1937 

AT 9- iO AM 

There were present Messrs W M Wiggins (England), President, 
in the Chau, Dr H van Delden (Germany), Vice-President, G \?\illems, 
R Henen (Belgium), Ing O Pick (C/echo- Slo\akia), Dr E Zucker 
( C/echo- Slo\akia and \ugo-Sla\ia), His Excellency Fouad Pasha Abaza 
(Egypt), r Ilolroyd (England),] Le Blan, R A de la Beaumelle (Fiance), 
Di W Bohm (Germany), J Gelderman (Holland), Comm A Tobler, 
Comm G D Delfino (Italy), Y Ito (Japan), C Jenny (Switzerland), 
A S Pearse, Expert Ad\iser, N S Pearse, General Secretary, 
T Pogson, Jnr , Assistant Secretary 

MINUTES OF PREVIOUS MEETINGS 
The Minutes of the previous Meetings having been circulated were 
taken as read and duly confirmed 

Thf President reported that Mr Fred Mills, the Junior 
Vice-President, had regretfully been compelled to resign from the 
Committee on account of ill-health in his famil} 

It was decided to send a letter to Mr Mills thanking him for the 
valuable services he had rendered and extending to him e\ery good 
wish for the future health of Mrs Mills 
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Mr. W f G G I N & stated that the English Federation had appouuca 
Mr, H. S. Buttcr\vorth to serve on the International Cotton Committee* 
in his place. 

FALSE PACKING OF AMERICAN COTTON. 

The General Secretary read a letter from Mr. J. P o g s o n 
in which it was stated that during the course of the International Textile 
Tripartite Technical Conference held in Washington, members of the 
International Cotton Committee attending that Conference inter- 
viewed officials of the Department of Agriculture, following up the 
visit made in 1936 by Mr. Wiggins, President of the International 
Cotton Federation. 

The deputation consisted of Messrs. R. Brasseur (Belgium), 
P. Schlumberger (France), T. Ashurst and J. Pogson (England). 

During these interviews Mr. Secretary Wallace referred to the 
technical difficulties which stood in the way of establishing a Joint 
American Cotton Committee similar to the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee. 

Mr. Secretary Wallace was entirely sympathetic to the points of 
view raised by the deputation in regard to false packed cotton, and he 
stated that in lieu of the formation of a Joint American Cotton Committee 
a liaison arrangement would be made between the Department of 
Agriculture and the spinners of American cotton in Europe, in so far as 
Mr. Fred Taylor would return to Manchester in advance of the new 
crop movement to continue the work which was begun in 1936. 

Although definite plans could not be made so far in the future, 
Mr. Wallace stated that it may be possible to continue a similar 
arrangement for some years to come. He indicated that the Department 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Attache at the American Embassy 
in London were at all times glad to servx as a clearing house through 
which contact between the spinners and the American Government may 
be kept up. 

Mr. Fred Taylor has made a tour of the cotton growing States for 
the purpose of placing the facts he gathered from the cotton spinning 
mills in Europe, upon the nature and seriousness of these complaints, 
before farmers, ginners and others concerned. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON CONGRESS, 1938. 

His Excellency Fouad Pasha A baza explained the pro- 
gramme of the International Cotton Congress, which is to be held in 
Eg3^t next January.* The excursion to Upper Egypt was entirely 
optional. 

The members of the International Cotton Committee asked whether 
it would not be possible for the opening day of the Congress to be 
postponed from the 26th to the 27th January, due to the fact that a 


♦See page 476. 
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number of ships arc scheduled to arrhe in Alexandria actually on 
the 26th. 

For the purposes of preparation, the Organisins; Committee of the 
Congress would like to have some idea before the ist September of the 
probable numbers attending from each country. 

For this reason Affiliated Associations are asked to return to the 
Head Office the number of delegates likely to attend the Congress 
before the 15th August next. 

Subjects suggested for discimwn by the Egyptian Section were decided 
upon as follows : — 

(i) New Uses for Cotton. 

(3) The spinning and manufacturing of Staple Fibre and Artificial 
Silk. 

(3) Cotton Growing in Egypt. 

(4) Cotton Seed Control. 

(5) Control of Gins. 

(6) Mixing Laws. 

(7) Alteration to Humidity Agreement. 

The following subjects were suggested by the Spinners : — 

(i) The Forty Hours’ Working Week and its probable effect upon 
the Cotton Industry. 

(3) Social Legislation in the Cotton Industry. 

(3) The Preparation of Substitutes for Raw Cotton and their relative 
spinning values. 

(4) The spinning of Staple Fibre. 

(5) Development and Possibilities of new cotton growing areas. 

(6) The Cotton Export Business of the United States and its 
Prospects. 

FORTY HOURS’ WORKING WEEK IN THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY. 

In the absence of members of the International Cotton Committee 
who formed part of the delegation which attended the International 
Labour Office Tripartite Conference in Washington, the General 
Secretary read a report on the above subject prepared by Messrs. T. 
Ashurst and J. Pogson. 

STANDARDIZATION AND UNIFICATION OF TEXTILE 
TERMS AND TESTING METHODS. 

The Committee recommended the adoption by Affiliated Associations 
of the “ Z ” and “ S definitions for twist in single and doubled yams, 
as proposed by the International Standards Association, subject to 
certain amendments proposed by the German Association. 

Regarding the adoption of equivalent counts, it was decided to leave 
this matter for further discussion at the next Meeting of the Inter- 

* The Egyptian Organising Committee have indicated that the proposed 
change of date would seriously interfere with the arrangements as planned, and 
up to the time of going to press no alteration in the date has been made. 
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national Cotton Committee, when such details might be gone into more 
fully after due study by the Affiliated Associations. 

Each Association ratifying the Committee’s action in regard to this 
question should inform the General Secretary as soon as possible. 

FOREIGN MATTER IN INDIAN COTTON. 

The President stated that this matter was not raised with 
the object of finding any fault with the quality of Indian cotton but 
with an earnest endeavour to co-operate with the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in the valuable work which that Organisation had done and 
was doing towards improving the quality of the Indian crop. 

Complaints had been received from time to time and there appeared 
to be a considerable amount of dissatisfaction, especially among con- 
tinental spinners, as regards impurities, such as leather belting, sticks, 
stones, pieces of cloth, etc., found in Indian cotton. Another cause of 
complaint was the method of marking the bales. At one time it was 
possible to trace a bale back to the gin owing to the method of stamping 
each hoop of the bale with an identification mark, but the law regarding 
the stamping of the press mark on the hoop has been repealed and it is 
now only necessary to stencil the press mark on the sacking. 

After due consideration of the situation, the Committee finally 
adopted the following resolution : — 

“ This Committee of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations appreciates the 
efforts which are being made by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee to improve the standard of the Indian Cotton crop. It is, 
however, strongly of the opinion that the practice of stamping 
identification marks on the bale hoops should be resumed at once, 
in order that complaints of foreign matter in the cotton, which are 
constantly being made by spinners, may be traced to their source. 
Where the press mark is merely stencilled on the hessian cover, the 
mark may possibly be cut out in the process of sampling. This 
Committee, therefore, recommends the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee to urge for this most necessary reform.” 

APPOINTMENT OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

On the motion of Mr. W. M. Wiggins, Dr. H. van Delden 
(Germany) was unanimously elected President of the International 
Cotton Federation. 

It was unanimously resolved that Mr. W. H. Catterall (England) 
should be Senior Vice-President, and Comm. A. Tobler (Italy), Junior 
Vice-President of the International Cotton Federation. 

THE USE OF SISAL IN BALING OF COTTON. 

Following the complaint of a Belgian firm of cotton importers 
regarding the presence of white sisal fibres in bales of American cotton, 
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a similar complaint had been received from one of the Affiliated 
Associations objecting to the use of sisal string in baling cotton. 

After considerable discussion, the following resolution was adopted : — 

‘‘ Tt is essential that no sisal be used in the baling of cotton either 
as a covering or as a string. In the opinion of the International 
Committee of Cotton Spinners and IVIanufacturers, cotton string 
should be used in place of sisal string.” 

It was decided to send the resolution to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to United States cotton ginners and exporters. 

During the course of the discussion it was pointed out that when the 
bale was compressed the string tying the sacking on the open side of the 
bale was forced into the cotton and the sisal fibres became intermixed 
with the cotton and were the cause of broken yarn ends in the spinning 
room. 


DATE AND PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 

It was decided on the invitation of the French Association to hold 
the next Meeting of the Committee in Paris on the 27th and 28th 
September, 1937. 

The General Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from the Italian Association conveying an invitation to the Committee 
to hold another Meeting in that country. 

The Committee expressed their thanks to the Italian Association 
and provisionally decided that the Meeting following the holding of 
the Egyptian Cotton Congress should be held in Italy. This would 
probably take place during May, 1938. The date to be fixed later. 


VISIT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY TO AMERICA. 

The International Cotton Committee decided to send the General 
Secretary, Mr. Norman S. Pearse, to America, with the object of touring 
the United States cotton belt during the coming crop season. 


COTTON PROGRESS IN BRAZIL 

Attention is drawn to* the Federation’s latest publication, which 
appeared recently. Further particulars will be found on the last page of 
this Bulletin. 
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PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 

FOR THE 

xvin 

international Cotton Congress 

CABRO-ALEXANDRIA 

JAN.. FEB. 1938 


CAIRO: 

WEDNESDAY, January 26th. 

Morniug, (i) Sign Names at Palace. 

(z) Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee Meeting with 
Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture at 
Opera before Inauguration. 

(3) Official Inauguration : Opera House. 

Afternoon, Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee Meeting and 

International Cotton Committee Meeting. 

Evening, Official Banquet. 

THURSDAY, January 27th. 

Morning, Congress Meeting : Agricultural IMuseum Fouad I, 

Doqqi, 

Afternoon, (i) Visit Cotton Research Board and Spinning Test 
IMill at Giza. 

(3) Tea offered by Ministry of Agriculture. 

Evening, Free. 


FRIDAY, January^ 28th. 

Morning, Congress IMeeting : Agricultural Museum Fouad I, 

Doqqi. 

Afternoon, (i) Congress IMeeting: Royal Agricultural Society, 
Ghezireh. 

(3) Visit Cotton IMuseum of Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

(3) Tea offered by Royal Agricultural Society. 


Evening. 


Banquet. 
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SATURDAY, January 29th. 


Morning. 

Free. 

Afternoon. 

to Pyramids : Xew Excavations or Sakkara. 

Evcnhig. 

Free. 

SUNDAY, January 30th. 

Morning. 

Visit to Sids : Government Experimental Farm, 

Afternoon. 

Visit to Ginning Factor} in Upper Egypt and 
return by Nile Steamer, if possible. 

Evening. 

Free. 

MONDAY, January 31st. 

Morning. 

Congress Meeting : Agricultural Museum Fouad I, 
Doqqi. 

Afternoon. 

Visit to Cairo Nluseum of Antiquities. 

Evening. 

Banquet. 

TUESDAY, February Isl. 

Morning. 

Meeting of Representatives of Testing Houses. 

Afternoon. 

(1) Congress Meeting : Agricultural !Museum Fouad J, 

for submission resolutions. 

( 2 ) Visit to Agricultural Museum 'Fouad 1. 

( 3 ) Tea oflFereci by Ministry of Agriculture. 

Evening. 

Depart for Alexandria. 

ALEXANDRIA: 

WEDNESDAY, 

February 2nd. 

Morning. 

Meeting of Congress. 

Afternoon. 

Tea. 

Evening. 

Free. 
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THURSDAY, February 3rd. 


Morning. Visits to Presses — Minet-el-Bassal, Alexandria 

Testing House. 

Afternoon. Meeting of Congress (for Humidity resolutions). 

Evening. Banquet. 

FRIDAY, February 4th. 

Morning. In Alexandria. 

Afternoon. Depart for Cairo. 

Evening. Lea\e Cairo for Luxor-Aswan. 

LUXOR: 

SATURDAY, February 5th. 

In Luxor. 

SUNDAY, February 6 th. 

In Luxor. 

MONDAY, February 7th. 

Leave for Aswan. 


ASWAN: 

TUESDAY^ February 8th. 

In Aswan. 

WEDNESDAY, February 9th. 

Morning, In Aswan. 

Afternoon. Leave Aswan, arrive Luxor. 


Evening. 


Leave Luxor for Cairo. 
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CAIRO; 

THURSDAY, February 10th. 

Morning, Arrive Cairo, leave for Alexandria. 

Afternoon, Departure. 

N.B. — Members are requested to bring with 
them their respective decorations. 


Estimated Cost of Journey. 

Arrangements have already been made with the hotels in Egypt, 
certain Continental railways and certain steamship companies for 
considerable reduction in fares and accommodation. 

Steamship fares have been reduced by approximately 50 per tent, 
to bona fides Congress delegates and members of their families. It is 
estimated that the cost from London to London, inclusive of all railway 
travelling, steamship fares and hotel accommodation in Egypt will 
approximate fioo. 

For those delegates who do not participate in the Nile excursion to 
Luxor and Aswan, the cost will be decreased by approximately 

Prospective delegates should inform their national Association at the 
earliest possible date of their intended participation in this Congress, as 
the Egyptian Organisation Committee is anxious to have some idea of 
the probable number of delegates. 
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SUGGESTED ITINERARIES 


FOR THE 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS 

EGYPT 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1938 

(Compiled by Messrs. Cox and Kings, 13 Regent Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.i, 
representing* the Misr Shipping Co.), Joint Official Travel Agents for the Congress. 

It should be borne in mind that all rates quoted in these itineraries arc based 
on current rates of exchange and are subject to fluctuation. 

ITINERARY 

(Including Upper Egypt, and travelling by s.s. “ EL NIL ’’ in both directions. 
All inclusive rate £94 los. od. for the accommodation as specified. 

For list of extras see page 483. 

Date : yanuavy\ 1938. Duration : Thirty days. 


JANUARY 1 8th. 
JANUARY 19th. 
JANUARY 20th. 
JANUARY 24th. 

JANUARY 2Sth. 
JANUARY 26th 


Depart London (Victoria Station) via 
Dover, Calais, Paris 
Arrive Marseilles 

Depart s.s. EL NIL ” 

Arrive s.s. “ EL NIL,” Genoa . . 

Depart s.s. EL NIL,” Genoa . . 

Arrive s.s. “ EL NIL,” Alexandria 
Leave by train for Cairo . . 

Arrive Cairo . . 

Transfer to hotel. 

Free in Cairo. 


1 1 -00 a.m. 
7-00 a.m. 
i-oo p.m. 
7-00 a.m. 
1-30 p.m. 
5-00 p.m. 
7-00 p.m. 
10-20 p.m. 


to 

FEBRUARY 9th. J 
FEBRUARY loth. 


FEBRUARY 14th. 
FEBRUARY 15th. 

FEBRUARY i6th. 


'As per Official Programme.* 

Arrive Cairo 

Depart Cairo 
Arrive Alexandria . . 

Depart Alexandria per s.s. “ EL NIL ’ 
Arrive Genoa, s.s. “ EL NIL ” . . 
Arrive Marseilles, s.s. ** EL NIL ” 
Depart Marseilles, by train 
Arrive London (Victoria Station) 


Note. — Passengers wishing to join and leave the s.s. 


7- 30 

8- 00 
10-40 
Noon 

1-30 
I -00 

7-50 

3-21 

= EL NIL 


a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
” at 


Genoa, thus saving a day in each direction, can do so at a supplementary^ 
charge of £3 os. od. 

This Tour covers : — 


First-class rails bet\veen London and Marseilles, with sleeper accommodation 
between Paris and jMarseilles, in both directions. 

All passenger and hand baggage transfers at Dover, Calais, Paris, Marseilles, 
Alexandria and Cairo. 

Meals on trains and Gratuities to Sleeping Car Attendants. 

First-class return steamer accommodation on s.s. “ EL NIL.” 

First-class rails and reser\’ations in Egypt. 

Hotel accommodation at Continental Hotel, Cairo ; and at Alexandria, 
Luxor and Assuan. 

Excursions in Upper Eg>^pt. 

NOT INCLUDED. 

Charges for Registered and Excess Baggage, 

Beverages on trains, steamers and hotels. 

Gratuities on steamers, and in hotels. 

Laundry’ charges. 

All passengers must be in possession of up-to-date Passports, duly endorsed 
for Egypt, and bearing an Egyptian visa. 

* See pages 476-478. 
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ITINERARY 

(Alexandria and Cairo onl^, travelhntj by s.s. “ EL NIL ” outs\ard and 
returninfv by s.s. “ MARCO POLO ” to Venice.) 

All inclusive rate ^‘75 12s. od. for the accommodation as specified. 

For list of extras, see page 483. 

Date : January , 1938. Duration : Tnuity-iliree days. 


JANUARY 1 8th. 
JANUARY 19th. 

JANUARY 20th. 

JANUARY 24th. 


JANUARY 2Sth. 
JANUARY 26th 
to 

FEBRUARY 3rd. 
FEBRUARY 4th. 
FEBRUARY 5th. 
FEBRUARY 6lh. 
FEBRUARY 7th. 
FEBRUARY 8th. 

FEBRUARY 9th. 


Depart London (Victoria Station) . . 

Arrive Marseilles .. 

Depart s.s. EL NIL ” . . 

Arrive s.s. “ EL NIL,” Genoa . . 

Depart s.s. “ EL NIL,” Genoa . . 

Arrive s.s. “ EL NIL,” Alexandria 
Leave by train for Cairo . . 

Arriv'e Cairo 

Transfer to hotel. 

Free in Cairo. 

As per Official Programme.’* 

Free in Alexandria. 

Depart by s.s. “ ^L«\RCO POLO ” 

At Sea. 

At Sea. 

Arrive Venice 

Depart Venice by Simplon- Orient Express 
Arrive London (Victoria Station) . . 


11-00 a.m. 
7-00 a.m. 
I -00 p.m. 
7-00 a.m. 
1-30 p.m. 
5-00 p.m. 
7-00 p.m. 
10-20 p.m. 


2-00 p.m. 


I -00 p.m. 
3-00 p.m. 
5-20 p.m. 


Note. — Passengers wishing to join the s.s. ” EL NIL ” at Genoa can sav^e 
a day on the outw^ard journey at a supplementary charge of £i los. od. 


This Tour covers : — 

First-class rails between London-Marseillcs, and \>nice-London, vvith 
sleepers in each direction. 

All passenger and hand baggage transfers at Dover, Calais, Paris, IMarseilles, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Venice, Boulogne, Folkestone. 

Meals on trains and gratuities to Sleeping Car Attendants, 

First-class accommodation on s.s. “ EL NIL ” and s.s. “ 3 \ 1 ARC 0 POLO.” 
First-class rails and reserv’ations in Egypt. 

Accommodation and meals at Continental Hotel in Cairo, and at Alexandria. 


NOT INCLUDED, 

Charges for Registered and Excess Baggage. 

Beverages on trains, steamers and hotels. 

Gratuities on steamers and in hotels. 

Laundry charges. 

All passengers must be in possession of up-to-date Passports, duly endorsed 
for Egypt, and bearing an Egyptian visa. 


See pages 476-478. 
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ITINERARY “C” 

(Including Upper Egypt, and travelling by Italian Steamer in both directions.) 
All-inclusive rate £99 15s. od. for the accommodation as specified. 

For list of extras, see page 483. 

Date : Januayy, 1938. Duration : Tzventy-eiglit days. 


JANUARY 21st. 
JANUARY 22nd. 

JANUARY 23rd. 
JANUARY 24th. 
JANUARY 2Sth. 
JANUARY 26th. 


JANUARY 26th 
to 

FEBRUARY 9th. 
FEBRUARY loth. 
FEBRUARY nth. 
FEBRUARY 12th. 
FEBRUARY 13th. 
FEBRUARY 14th. 
FEBRUARY 15th. 
FEBRUARY i6th. 

FEBRUARY 17 th. 


Depart London (Victoria Station) 
Arrive Genoa (Rome Express) 
Embark s.s. “ ESPERIA ” 

At Sea. 

At Sea. 

At Sea. 

Arrive Alexandria . . 

Depart for Cairo . . 

Arrive Cairo 


2- 00 
I -00 

3- 00 


7-00 

7-30 or 9-00 
10-10 or 12-10 


/As per Official Programme.* 


Free in Cairo or Alexandria. 

Free in Cairo or Alexandria. 

Embark on s.s. “ ESPERIA ” (Alexandria) 2-00 
At Sea. 

At Sea. 

At Sea. 

Arrive Genoa . . . . . . . . 8-00 

Depart Genoa (Rome Express) . . . . 6-57 

Arrive London . . . . . . . . 5-2 1 


p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 


p.m. 


a.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


The above Tour covers : — 

First-class return rails between London and Genoa, with sleeping accom- 
modation in each direction. 

All passenger and hand baggage transfers at Dover, Calais, Paris, Genoa, 
Alexandria and Cairo. 

IMeals on trains and gratuities to Sleeping Car Attendants. 

First-class return accommodation on s.s. “ ESPERIA.'^ 

First-class rails and reserv^ations in Eg>’pt. 

Accommodation and meals at Continental Hotel, Cairo ; and at Alexandria, 
Luxor and Assuan. 

Excursions in Upper Eg>’pt. 


NOT INCLUDED. 

Charges for Registered and Excess Baggage. 

Beverages on trains, steamers and hotels. 

Gratuities on steamers and in hotels. 

Laundry charges. 

All passengers must be in possession of up-to-date Passports, duly endorsed 
for Egypt, and bearing an Egyptian visa. 


■*•866 pages 476-478. 
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ITINERARY «D” 

(Alexandria and Cairo only, travelling bv s.s. “ ESPERIA ” outward and 
s.s. “ MARCO POLO ” homeward.) 

All-inclusive rate ^,7^ 15s. od. for the accommodation as specified. 

P'or list of extras, see below . 

Date : January, 1938. Dinatian : Tzeenty days. 

JANUARY 21st Depart London (Victoria Station) . . 2-00 p.m. 

JANUARY 22nd. Arrive Genoa (Rome Express) . . . . i-oo p.m. 

Embark s.s. “ ESPERIA ” . . . . 3-00 p.m. 

JANUARY 23rd. At Sea. 

JANUARY 24th. At Sea. 

JANUARY 25th. At Sea. 

JANUARY 26th. Arrive Alexandria . . . . . . . . 7-00 a.m. 

Depart for Cairo .. .. .. 7-30 or 9-0 a.m. 

Arrive Cairo . . . . . . 10-10 or 12-10 a.m. 

JANUARY 26th 1 

to ('As per Official Programme.*' 

FEBRUARY 3rd. J 

FEBRUARY 4th. PYee in Alexandria. 

FEBRUARY sih. Depart by s.s. “ MARCO POLO . . 2-00 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 6th. At Sea. 

FEBRUARY 7th. At Sea. 

FEBRUARY 8th. Arrive Venice . . . . . . . . i-oo p.m. 

Depart Venice by Simplon- Orient Express 3-00 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 9th. Arrive London (Victoria Station) . . 5-20 p.m. 

The above Tour covers : — 

First-class rails between London-Genoa — ^\Ynice-London, with sleepers 
in each direction. 

All passenger and hand baggage transfers at Dover, Calais, Paris, Genoa, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Venice, Boulogne and Folkestone. 

Meals in trains and gratuities to Sleeping Car Attendants. 

First-class accommodation on s.s. ESPERIA *’ and s.s. “ ^lARCO POLO.’’ 
First-class rails and reservations in Egypt. 

Accommodation and meals at Hotel Continental in Cairo and at Alexandria. 
NOT INCLUDED. 

Charges for Registered and Excess Baggage. 

Beverages on trains, steamers and hotels. 

Gratuities on steamers, and in hotels. 

Laundry charges. 

All passengers must be in possession of up-to-date Passports, duly endorsed 
for Egypt, and bearing an Eg>^ptian visa. 

EXTRAS 

STEAMER SUPPLEMENTS. 

Single Cabin, “ EL NIL ” each way 

De Luxe— Bath £4 each way 

Single and de Luxe Cabin Italian Steamer . . . . . . (To be arranged) 

HOTEL SUPPLEMENTS. Supplement 

Itineraries “ A ” and “ C.” Double and for private 

single rooms bathroom 
per Person per room 

Continental Hotel and Mena House . . • • £5 5° 

Shepheard’s £s 5 o £10 10 o 

Semiramis £10 10 o £21 o o 

Itineraries ** B ” and “ D.” 

Continental Hotel and Mena House . . . . £330 

Shepheard’s £3 3° £660 

Semiramis .. .. .. •• •• •• £^ 6 o £12 12 o 

These prices are for the w'hole of the duration of the stay, as set out in the 

Official Progra mme. 

* See pages 476-478. 
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SUGGESTED ITIINERARIES 

FOR THE 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS 

EGYPT 

JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1938 

(Compiled by Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., Joint Official Tratel 
Agents for the Congress.) 


ITINERARY No. 1 

Travelling by IMisr Line s.s. ‘‘ EL NIL ” and including visit to Upper Egypt. 

ALL-INCLUSIVE RATE EACH PASSENGER 

Without Private Bathroom With Private Bathroom J 
Hotel in Cairo’ : Single Two-Bedded Single Two-Bedded 

Room Room Room Room 

Continental . . . . £84 i o £82 18 6 £8$ 17 o £84 i o 

Shepheard’s . . .. £85 17 o £84 19 o £89 9 o £87 13 o 

Semiramis . . . . £88 14 o £87 16 o £93 4 o £90 19 o 


JANUARY i8th. Depart London (Victoria Station) . . .. ii-oo a.m. 

via Dover 

Depart Calais Maritime by Mediterranean 

Express Train de Luxe . . . . 2-30 p.m. 

JANUARY 19th. Arrive Marseilles . . . . . . . . 7-00 a.m. 

20th. Depart Marseilles by s.s. “ EL NIL ” . . i-oo p.m. 
JANUARY lilii Uall at Genoa. Depart Genoa . . 1-30 p.m. 

JANUARY 24th. Arrive Alexandria . . . . . . . . 5-00 p.m. 

and continue by train to Cairo. 

JANUARY 25th. At leisure in Cairo. 

JANUARY 26th r Attending Congress in accordance with 
to Official Programme (including visit to 

FEBRUARY 9th. L Upper Ejprpt)t 

FEBRUARY loth Leave Cairo by morning train for Alexan- 
dria and embark on s.s. “ EL NIL ” 
sailing at noon. 

FEBRUARY 14th Arrive Genoa , . . . . . . . 1-30 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 15th. Arrive Marseilles .. .. ., .. i-oo p.m. 

Depart Marseilles (Sleeping Car) . . 7-50 p.m. 

FEBRUARY i6th. Arrive Paris (Lyon) . . . . . . 7-25 a.m. 

Transfer to Gare du Nord. 

Depart Paris (Nord) . . . . . . 8-20 a.m. 

via Calais-Dover. 

Arrive London (Victoria Station) . . 3-21 p.m. 

* Rooms at the hotels in Alexandria, Luxor and Aswan will be allotted 
according to the accommodation available. 

fSee pages 476-478. 


t In Cairo only. 
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ITINERARY No. 1 — continued 


The Rate includes : — 

I. First-class travel tickets. (See footnote Steamer Accommodation.”; 

3. Reserved seats on trains. 

3. First-class sleeping berths Calais- Marseilles : Cairo-Luxor and return ; 

Marscilles-Paris, including gratuities. 

4. Meals en route including gratuities for service. 

5. Landing and embarking charges at Alexandria. 

6. Hotel accommodation in Egypt for the periods covered in the itintrar} 
consisting of plain breakfast, table d’hote luncheon and dinner, and bedroom 
with or without private bathroom. 

7. Gratuities to hotel servants. 

8. Transfer of passengers and baggage between stations, steamers and hotels, 

9. Sightseeing at Luxor and Aswan. 

10. General services of Cook/Wagons-l.-its uniformed representatives at the 
principal points en route. 


The Fare does not include porterage, charges for registered baggage, gratuities 
to steamer stewards, nor beverages. 

Embarkation at Genoa : Passengers may embark on s.s. “ EL NIL ” and 
disembark at Genoa instead of Marseilles, thus saving a day in each direction. 
Details of train services and adjustment of fare w ill be furnished to those preferring 
this route. 

Steamer Accommodation : The fares quoted are based on first class berths at 
the minimum rate on Mediterranean steamers. Superior accommodation can be 
reserved and details of cabins available and supplementary" charges vvill be given 
on request. 

Passports : Passengers must be in possession of valid passports vvith endorse- 
ments embracing France and Egy"pt and bearing an Egyptian visa. Full 
information will be supplied on application. 


ITINERARY No. 2 

Travelling to Egypt by Misr Line s.s. ** EL NIL and returning by Italian 
s.s. “ MARCO POLO/* Alexandria and Cairo only. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE RATE EACH PASSENGER 


Hotel in Cairo : 

Continental . . 
Shepheard*s . . 
Semiramis , . 


Without Private Bathroom 
Single Two-Bedded 

Room Room 


£73 I o £71 19 o 

£75 I o £74 3 o 

£78 10 £77 3 o 


With Private Bathroomf 
Single Two-Bedded 
Room Room 

£74 17 o £73 T o 

£78 13 o £76 17 o 

£82 II o £80 6 o 


* Rooms at the hotels in Alexandria will be allotted according to the 
accommodation available, 

t In Cairo only. 
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ITINERARY No. ^ 1 — continued 


JANUARY 1 8th. 

Depart I.ondon (Victoria Station) 

11-00 a.m. 


via Dover. 



Depart Calais Maritime by Mediterranean 



Express Train de Luxe 

2-30 p.m. 

JANUARY 19th. 

Arrive Marseilles . . 

7-00 a.m. 


Depart Marseilles by s.s. “ El^ NIL ” 

I -00 p.m. 

JANUARY 20th. 

Arrive at Genoa 

7-00 a.m. 


Depart Genoa 

1-30 p.m. 

JANUARY 24th. 

Arrive Alexandria . . 

5-00 p.m. 


and continue by train to Cairo. 


JANUARY 2Sth. 

At leisure in Cairo. 


JANUARY 26th 

1 Attending Congress in accordance with 


to 

r Official Programme.*^ 


FEBRUARY 3rd. 



FEBRUARY 4th. 

At leisure in Alexandria. 


FEBRUARY 5th. 

Depart Alexandria by Adriatica Line 



s.s. “ MARCO POLO.” 

2-00 p.m. 

FEBRUARY Sth. 

Arrive Venice 

I -00 p.m. 


Depart Venice by Orient- Simplon Express 

3-02 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 9th. 

Arrive Boulogne 

1-30 p.m. 


Depart Boulogne . . 

1-50 p.m. 


via Folkestone. 



Arrive London (Victoria Station) 

5-20 p.m. 


The Rate includes : — 

1. First-class travel tickets. (See footnote “ Steamer Accommodation.”) 

2. Reserved seats on trains, 

3. First-class sleeping berths Calais-Marseilles and \'enice-Boulogne, including 
gratuities, 

4. Aleals en route including gratuities for ser\"ice. 

5. Landing and Embarking charges at Alexandria. 

6. Hotel accommodation in Egs^pt for the periods covered in the itinerary 
consisting of plain breakfast, table d’hote luncheon and dinner, and bedroom 
with or without private bathroom. 

7. Gratuities to hotel servants. 

8. Transfer of passengers and baggage betsveen stations, steamers and hotels. 

9. General services of Cook, Wagons- Lits uniformed representatives at the 
principal points en route. 


The Fare does not include porterage, charges for registered baggage, gratuities 
to steamer stewards, nor beverages. 

Embarkation at Genoa : Passengers may embark on s.s. EL NIL ” at Genoa 
instead of Marseilles and thus save one day. Details of train services and 
adjustment of fare will be furnished to those preferring this route. 

Steamer Accommodation : The fares quoted are based on first class berths at 
the minimum rate on Mediterranean steamers. Superior accommodation can be 
resers’ed and details of cabins available and supplementary charges will be given 
on request. 

Passports : Passengers must be in possession of valid passports with endorse- 
ments embracing France, Eg^’pt, Italy and Switzerland and bearing an Egyptian 
visa. Full information will be supplied on application. 


‘ See pages 476-478. 
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ITINERARY No. 3 

(Travellinjr by Adriutica Line s.s. ESPERIA ” and including visit to 
Upper Egypt.) 


ALE.-INCLUS1VE RATE EACH PASSENGER 


Hotel in Cairo * ** 

Without Private Bathroom 

With Private 

Bathroom ] 


Single 

Two-bedded 

Single 

Two-bedded 


Room 

Room 

Room 

Room 

Continental 

£87 11 0 

£86 8 0 

£^9 7 0 

£87 II 0 

Shephcard’s 

£89 13 0 

£88 15 0 

£93 5 0 

£91 9 0 

Semi ram is 

£92 18 0 

£92 0 0 

£97 8 0 

£95 3 0 

JANUARY 2 1 St. 

Depart London (Victoria 

Station) \ ia 



Dover . 



1 1 -00 a.m. 


Depart Calais A'Taritime by Rome Express 



Train de Luxe . . 


2-30 p.ni. 

JANUARY 22nd. 

Arrive Genoa 



9-18 a.m. 


Depart Genoa by s.s. “ ESPERIA” 

3-00 p.m. 

JANUARY 26th. 

Arrive Alexandria . . 


7-00 a.m. 


and proceed by special train to Cairo 


JANUARY 26th. 

[ Attending Congress in accordance with Official Programme 

to 

FEBRUARY 9th. 

J (including visit to Upper Egj’pt)’]" 



FEBRUARY 

loth. 

At leisure in Cairo. 



FEBRUARY 

nth. 

At leisure in Cairo. 



FEBRUARY 

1 2 th. 

Proceed by train to Alexandria and leave 





by s.s. “ ESPERIA ” 

2-00 

p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

1 6 th. 

Arrive Genoa 

8-00 

a.m. 



Depart Genoa by Rome Express Train 





de Luxe 

6-57 

p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

17th. 

Arrive Boulogne 

1-30 

p.m. 



Depart Boulogne via Folkestone . . 

1-50 

p.m. 



Arrive London (Victoria Station) . . 

S-20 

p.m. 


The Rate includes : — 

1. First-class travel tickets. (See footnote “ Steamer Accommodation.”) 

2. Reserved seats on trains. 

3. First-class sleeping berths Calais-Genoa : Cairo- Luxor and return : Genoa- 
Boulogne, including gratuities. 

4. Meals en route including gratuities for service. 

5. l./anding and Embarking charges at Alexandria. 

6. Hotel accommodation in Egypt for the periods covered in the itinerary con- 
sisting of plain breakfast, table d’hote luncheon and dinner and bedroom 
with or without private bathroom. 

7. Gratuities to hotel servants. 

8. Transfer of passengers and baggage between stations, steamers and hotels. 

9. Sight-seeing at Luxor and Aswan. 

10. General services of Cook/ Wagon-Lits uniformed representatives at the principal 
points en route. 


* Rooms at the Hotels in Alexandria, Luxor and Aswan will be allotted 
according to the accommodation available. 

f See pages 476-478. } In Cairo only. 

C 
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1TJNK1^A.RY No. 3 — contimied 

'I It V'li-i duts f'nt iihliidi porterai'f, charges for registered baggage, gratuities 
to ^tcanier ste^^a^ds, nor beverages. 

Sttufhtk Lucomnmduhon : The fares quoted are based on first-class berths at 
the minimum rate on Mediterranean steamers. Superior accommodation can be 
resero'ed and details of cabins available and supplementarv* charges will be given 
on request. 

Plo sports : Passenuers must be in possession of valid passports with endorse- 
ments embracing France, Italy and Egv’pt, and bearing an ligyptian visa. Hull 
inlomiation will be supplied on application. 


ITINERARY No. 4 


('Travelling by Adriatica fc?teamers in both directions. Alexandria and Cairo only.) 


ALL.INXTvUSIVE RATE EACH PASSENGER 


Hotel in Cairo 

Without Private Bathroom 

With Priv’ate Bathroom t 


Single 

Two-bedded 

Single 

Two-bedded 


Room 

Room 

Room 

Room 

Continental 

£.70 IS 0 

£69 18 0 

£72 2 0 

£70 IS 0 

Shepheard’s 

£72 6 0 

£71 12 0 

£ 7 S 0 0 

£73 13 0 

Semiramis 

£74 12 0 

£73 19 0 

0 

0 

00 

s? 

£76 6 0 


JANUARY 2 1 St. 

Depart London (Victoria Station) \ ia 
Dover . . 

1 1 -00 

a.m. 


Depart Calais Maritime by Rome Express 
Train de Luxe . . 

2-30 

p.m. 

JANUARY 22nd. 

Arrive Genoa 

9-18 

a.m. 


Depart Genoa by s.s. ESPERIA 

3-00 

p.m. 

JANUARY 26th. 

Arrive Alexandria . . 

7-00 

a.m. 

JANUARY 26th 
to 

and proceed by special train to Cairo 

"Attending Congress in accordance with Official Programme + 

FEBRUARY 3rd. 
FEBRUARY 4th. 
FEBRUARY 3th. 

At leisure in Alexandria. 

Depart Alexandria bv s.s. “ MARCO 
POLO 

2,00 

p.m. 

FEBRUARY 8th. 

Arrive Venice 

I -00 

p.m. 


Depart Venice by Orient-Simplon Express 

3-02 

p.m. 

FEBRUARY c>th. 

Arrive Bolougne 

1-30 

p.m. 


Depart Boulogne via Folkestone . . . . 1-50 p.m. 

Arrive London (Victoria Station) . . . . 5-20 p.m. 


* Rooms at the Hotels in Alexandria w ill be allotted according to the 
accommodation available. 

t See pages 476-478. J In Cairo only. 
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ITINERARY No. i—contimied 


The Rate Includes : — 

1. First-class travel tickets. (See footnote Steamer Accommodation.*’) 

2. Reserved seats on trains. 

3. First-class sleeping berths Calais- Genoa and Venice-Boulogne, including 
gratuities. 

4. Meals en route, including gratuities for ser\ice. 

5. Landing and Embarking charges at Alexandria. 

6. Hotel accommodation in Eg^'pt for the periods covered in the itinerary" con- 
sisting of plain breakfast, table d’hote luncheon and dinner, and bedroom 
with or without private bathroom. 

7. Gratuities to hotel servants. 

8. Transfer of passengers and baggage between stations, steamers and hotels. 

9. General services of CookAVagons-Lits uniformed representatives at the prin- 
cipal points en route. 


The fare does not include porterage, charges for registered baggage, gratuities 
to steamer stew^ards, nor beverages. 

Steamer accommodation : The fares quoted are based on first-class berths at 
the minimum rate on Mediterranean steamers. Superior accommodation can 
be reserved and details of cabins available and supplementary charges will be 
given on request. 

Passports: Passengers must be in possession of valid passports with endorsements 
embracing France, Italy, Egypt and Switzerland, and bearing an Egyptian visa. 
Full information will be supplied on application. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS— CAIRO 

January 26th — F ebruary loth, 1938. 

List of specially reduced terms offered to delegates and members of 
their families by hotels in Cairo. 


Pjuci 01 * Rooms Pricf or Rooms Pricc or IVIfms 

(Inchl!si^c of meah) (Not incliiding meals) 



Single 

Two- 

Single 

Two- 

Single 

Two- 

Single 

Two- 




N\me oi 

room 

bedded 

room 

bedded 

room 

bedded 

room 

bedded 




Hotel 


room 

\Mth 

room 


room 

with 

room 







bath 

with 



bath 

with 

Break- 

I.,unch Dinner 





bath 




bath 

ta.st 




(P.T. 

(P.l\ 

(P.T. 

(P.T. 

(P.T. 

(P.T. 

(P.T. 

(P.T. 





per 

day) 

efn" 

per 

day) 

per 

day) 

<ra7) 

per 

ua>) 


pel 

da>) 




SEMIRAMJS .. 

150 

2s0 

200 

350 

70 

140 

150 

250 

is 

45 

50 

(on the banks of 
the Nile) 












SHEPHEARD’S 

120 

220 

100 

2S0 

00 

120 

100 

ISO 

15 

40 

45 

(In the city) 












CONTINENTAL 

100 

175 

120 

200 

50 

75 

70 

JOl) 

12 

30 

40 

(In the cit}) 












IVIENA HOUSE"" 

100 

175 

120 

200 

40 

GO 

00 

00 

12 

30 

40 

(Near the 
Pyramids) 












AIETRO- 












POLITAN 

SO 

IfiO 

80 

150 

40 

80 

40 

so 

10 

25 

25 


(In the city) 


""Distance between the Mena House Hotel and Cairo, 15 kilometres. Frequent tramw'ay and 
hotel bus ser\ ices. 

Duration of journey, 2,j minutes. 

The jC sterling is equal to P.T. (Piastres) 07*5. 
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ST.m: OF TRADE REPORTS 



AUSTRIA. 

Con ox ^pj.NNJXc, 

The state of trade in the Austrian cotton spinning industry in the 
tJiree months from March to Alay inclusive was not a favourable one, and 
the prc»duction fell back from 2*78 million kilos in March to 2*5 million 
kilos in Ma}. In comparison with the theoretical full production (on 
single shift), the production in the above-mentioned three months* period 
^\as 960-93*8 per cent. These figures apply to the production of yarn, 
but they do not give a correct picture of the state of trade, inasmuch 
as new sales have decreased in a considerably larger proportion, which 
fact wall show itself onl> in the statistics of the succeeding months. While 
in March the sales were 2*26 mill, kg., they dropped in April to 1*486 
mill, and in May to 928*00 kilos. This setback affected both home and 
export business. 

The following are the movements in export trade during the first 
four months of the current year ; 


YARX IMPORTS FROIM JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 30 IN 



METRIC QUINTALS 



1937 

1936 

Grey . . 

4,032 

0,043 

Bleached 

858 

1,024 

D>ed 

1,104 

854 


0,994 7,921 

The import shows, therefore, a decrease of 1927 metric quintals or 24*3 
per cent. 

YARX EXPORTS FROM JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 30 IN 
MEl'RIC QUINTALS 

1937 1936 

Grey 45,247 48,582 

Bleached 1,921 1,497 

Dyed 417 285 

47,585 50,364 

The decrease in the export is therefore 2,779 nietric quintals or 5.} per 
cent., and it must be taken into consideration that the export figures 
shown are the result of the more active sales period in the closing months 
of the year 193^* Owing to the receding sales since March, 1937, the 
export figures for the coming months will also show a corresponding 
decrease. 
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The deterioration of the state of trade, as shown by the statistics, 
is explained as regards the home market by the fact that in the most 
important allied industries, namely, the wea\ing and knitting mills, 
the number of orders received was unsatisfactory. There are at present 
no grounds for anticipating a revival in sales in the near future. 

Cotton Weaving 

The 14,300 looms included in the statistics were fully occupied during 
the last months on the basis of one shift. The work was, however, not 
evenly divided, as about 4,000 looms were stopped, while approximately 
as many were run on two shifts. Compared with the preceding year 
the production has risen from about 7.] to S\ million metres. In the last 
months the rate of production was rather on the decline, but there are no 
statistics av^ailable yet. In February of this year an agreement came 
into force among the cotton weaving mills, which regulates both production 
and prices. Before then sales at the old prices were made to a rather large 
extent, so that new' business booked during the currency of the agreement 
has been comparativxly small. This circumstance explains certain differ- 
ences in the production of the v'arious mills. Negotiations are at present 
being carried on for an extension of the agreement on the basis of new' 
regulations in respect of the production quotas. If these negotiations 
should not come to a satisfactoiy’ conclusion, a considerable lowering 
of the price level may be anticipated, especially seeing that as a result of 
the rationalisation carried through during the last years, the capacity 
of the mills appreciably exceeds the quantity which can be absorbed by 
the market. 

As regards the import of cotton cloths during the first four months 
of the current year, the official statistics show the following : — 

IMPORTS FROM JANUARY I TO APRIL 30 IN 
METRIC QUINTALS 


Grey , . 

Bleached 

D>ed 

Printed 

Coloured woven 



1037 
. . 7,402 

708 
408 
4S9 
483 

1936 

6,743 

462 

416 

301 

705 




0,630 

8,716 


The total imports hav^e therefore risen by 914 metric quintals or loj 
per cent. 

Of the total quantity imported during the four months’ period of 
1937 mentioned, 7,553 metric quintals or 78*4 per cent, was destined for 
the processing (manufacturing) trade and only 2,077 metric quintals or 
21 *6 per cent, was for import for the home market. As regards the busi- 
ness prospects for the near future as already mentioned, these are 
dependent on the solution of the questions of organisation now under 
negotiation. In any case an increase in home consumption is not to be 
expected, but rather a slight decline. 

Wages conditions in the spinning, as well as in the weaving industry’ 
have not changed to any extent worth mentioning during the last months. 
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STATE OF TRADE REPORTS 
The report in Gennan runs as foUotvs : — 


BaLMH^ ; L5PINNIiR£i 

Die Beschaftigungslas^e der osterreichischen Baumwollspinnindustrie 
in den 3 Monaten Marz bis einschliesslich Mai keine glinstige und 
die Produktion ist von 2.7S Mill kg. im Miirz aaf 2.5 Mill. kg. im ^vlai 
zdruckgcgangen. Im Verhaltnis zur theoretischen Vollerzeugung 
(in einfacher ir^chicht) warden in der vorgenannten 3 ^Nlonatsperiode 
produziert. Die vorangefiihrten Ziffern betrefTen die Gar- 
ner/^agang, gehen jedoch kein richtiges Bild der Geschaftslage, wcil 
die Xea\erkdufe in bedeutend starkerem Masse zuruckgcgangen sind, 
is erst in den statistisclien Ausweisen der folgenden Monate zum 
Au.sJruck gelangen wird. Wahrend noch im Alonat Marz 2.26 ]\Iill. 
kg. verkauft ^\urdcn, ist der Absatz im April aut' 1,486 Mill, und im Mai 
juf 928.000 kis. 2C6unken. Dieser Riickgang betrifft sowohl das Inlands 
— wie das Exportircschaft. 

Was die Aussenhandelsbewegung betrifFt, so hat sich dieselbe wahrend 
der ersten 4 Monate des i.J. wie folgt gestaltet : — 

GARNEIXFL'HR IX DER ZEIT VOM JAXXER 1. BIS APRIL 30. IN 
METERZENTNERX 



1937 

193(5 

roh 

4,031^ 

6,043 

pcbleicht 

838 

1,U24 

gefarbt 

1,104 

854 


5,094 

7,921 


Es ist sohin ein Riickgang der Einfuhr um 1927 q oder 24.3 festzustellen. 
GARNACSFL’HR IN DER ZEIT VOM JAXXER 1. BIS APRIL 30. IX 



METERZEXTXERN 

1937 

1930 

roh . . 

45,247 

4S,5h2 

gc^bleicht 

1,921 

1,497 

gefarbt 

417 

285 


47,5Sr> 

50,304 


Sohin betragt der Riickgang in der Ausfuhr 2779 ^vobei 

zu beriicksichtigen ist, dass die angefiihrten Ausfuhrziffern noch auf 
der iebhafteren Verkaufstatigkeit in den letzten Monaten des Jahres 
1936 beruhen. Infolge des riicklaufigen Absatzes seit Miirz 1937 werden 
auch die ExportziiTern der kommenden Monate eine entsprechende 
Verringerung aufweisen. 

Die statistisch festgestellte Verschlechterung der Beschaftigungslage 
ist hinsichtliclt des Inlandsmarktes darauf zuriickzufuhren, dass der 
Aiittragseingang hei den wichtigsten Xachindustrieen d.i. bei den Weber- 
eien and Trikotagenfabriken, ein unbefriedigender war. Fur eine 
"Wiederhelehung des Absatzes in der nachsten Zeit bestehen dermalen 
keine Anhaltspunkte. 
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B\C\UVOLLW£REREr 

Die von der Statistik crfassten 14,300 Stiilile waren wahrend der 
letzten ]\ Innate auf Grundlage einer Schichte voll beschaftigt. Allerdings 
hat sich diese Eeschaftigung nicht gleichmassig verteilt, da ca. 
4,000 Stable ausser Betrieb waren, wahrend unyelahr cbensoviel in 2 
Schicliten liefen. Die Produktion ist gegcniiber dem Durchschnitt des 
Vorjahres von ca. 7 J auf 81 Mill. Meter gestiegen. In den letzten Monalen 
war die Eeschaftigung eher cine riicklaufige, doch liegen hicriibcr statis- 
tische Angaben noch nicht vor. Im Februar d. J. ist ein Llebereinkommen 
der Baumw’ollwebereien in Kraft getreten, welches die Produktion und 
die Preisbildung regelt. \"or diesem Termin w^urden Verkiiufe zu alten 
Preisen in ziemlich grossem Umfang abgeschlossen, so lass die wahrend 
der bisherigen Geltungsdauer des Abkommens neu geta igten Geschafte 
ein verhaltnismiissig geringes Ausmass batten. Auf aiesen Umstand 
isi es auch zuruckzufuhren, dass sich gewisse Verschiebiingen in der 
Beschaftigungslage der einzelnen Betriehe ergaben. Derzeit wird ilber 
cine Verliingerung des Uebereinkommens auf Grundlage geanderter 
Bestimmungen iiber die Produktions-Kontingentierung verhandelt. 
Im Falle diese Verhandlungen zu keinem hefriedigendem x\bschluss 
fiihren sollten, ware mit einer starkeren Senkung des Preisniveaus zu 
rechnen, zumal die Kapazitiit der Betriehe, im Hinblick auf die wahrend 
der letzten Jahre durchgefiihrten Rationalisierungsmassnahmen, die 
Aufnahmsfahigkeit des IVIarktes sehr erheblich iibersteigt. 

Was die Einfuhr von Baumwollgew eben wahrend der ersten 4 Monate 
des Ifd. Jahres anbelangt, so zeigt die amtliche Statistik das folgende 
Bild 

EINFUHR IN IMETERZENTNER VOM JANNER 1. BIS APRIL 30. 


roh . . 
gebleicht 
gefarbt 
bedruckt 
bunt gewebt 


.. 

1937 
. . 7,4(12 

758 

498 

489 

483 

1936 

6,742 

462 

416 

391 

705 




9,630 

8,716 


Sohin ist die Einfuhr um 914 q oder 10 1 % gestiegen. 

Von dem Gesamtimport der vorgenannten 4 Monatsperiode entfielen 
im Jahre 1937. •• -7,553 q. oder 78.4^0 auf den Veredlungsverkehr 
und nur. . . .2,077 9 [- 21. 6^'^ ^luf die Einfuhr fur den Inlandsmarkt. Was 
die xAussichten fiir die Geschaftsentwicklung der niichsten Zeit betrifft, 
so sind dieselben, wie schon erwiihnt, abhangig von der Losung der in 
Behandlung stehenden Organisationsfragen. Jedenfalls ist mit einer 
Steigerung des Inlandskonsums nicht zu rechnen, sondern eher mit 
einem leichten Riickgang desselben. 

Die Lohnverhaltnisse haben sich weder in der Spinn-noch in der 
Webindustrie wahrend der letzten Monate in nennenswerter Weise 
geandert. 

(Verezn der Baumwollspitmer und Weber Osterreichs, Wien) 
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STATE OF TRADE REPORTS 


state of trade in the Belgian cotton industry has undergone a 
serious change since our last report was forwarded in April. 

In the weaving section, the number of orders taken seems to have 
diminished considerably and the orders for yarn appear to have fallen off 
similarly. 

However, the degree of activity of the spinning mills remains high, 
due principally to the large contracts received during the first quarter of 
the }ear. 

The fall in the price of raw cotton has had its effect upon yarn prices, 
and this falling tendency is not calculated to influence buyers favourably. 

This situation has, moreover, been accentuated still greater by the 
seas )nai slackness which is usually experienced at this period of the year. 

Throughout the whole of the cotton industry wages have been in- 
creased by 2.75 per cent, by reason of the increase in the cost of living. 


The original French text runs as follows : — 

Un serieux changement s*est manifesto dans Tindustrie cotonnicre 
beige, depuis Tenvoi de notre rapport d’avril. 

Les ordres pris par le tissage semblent avoir considerablement dim- 
inue et les ordres en fikhs ont flechi parallelement. 

L’activite des filatures reste cependant tres grande, mais elle est 
principalement le fait des importants contrats passes au cours du premier 
trimestre de Tannee. 

La depression du marche du coton brut a ses repercussions sur les 
prix des flies et cette tendance a la baisse n’est pas de nature a inffuencer 
favourablenient la clientele. Cette situation est d’ailleurs encore accen- 
tuee par le ralentissement saisonnier qui se manifesto generalement ii 
cette epoque de I’annee. 

Dans toute I'industrie cotonniere les salaires ont ete augmentes de 
par suite de la hausse du cout de la vie. 

(Association Bel^e des Filateurs de Coton) 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

In the first half of 1937 the cotton spinning mills were running on 
about the same level throughout, approximately at 90 per cent., so that 
the spindles could not be fully employed. Yam orders, especially for 
export, showed a marked falling off in the second quarter, so that a 
curtailment of the recent production level is to be expected for the near 
future. The quota arrangements for sales to the home market, which 
came into force in December last, have had a favourable effect on the sale 
prices of yarns. 
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The commercial statistics for the first quarters of 1936 and 1937 show 


the following : — 


Import : Cotton yarns 
Cotton goods 


Export : Cotton yams 
Cotton goods 


First Quarter 


1937 

1930 

quintals 

quintals 

0,301 

4,563 

5,079 

2,4S0 

11,980 

7,043 

47,251 

43,814 

25,511 

23,532 

72,762 

07,346 


The original text in German runs as foliates : — 

Der Beschaftigungsgrad der Baumwollspinnereien bewegte sich im 
ersten Halbjahre 1937 durchwegs auf ziemlich gleicher Hdhe, nahe an 
90*^ o> ermdglichte also im allgcmeinen keine voile Spindelausniitzung. 
Die Garnbestellungen, insbesonders fiir den Export, erfuhren im 
zweiten Quartale eine starke Abschwachung, sodass fiir die nachste 
Zeit eine Einschrankung des bisherigen Produktionsumfanges zu erwarten 
ist. Die im Dezember vj. in Kraft getretene Kontingentierung des 
Inlandsabsatzes hat sich in den Garnverkaufspreisen giinstig ausgewirkt. 

Die Handelsstatistik ergibt fiir die ersten Quartale 1936 und 1937 
folgendes Bild : 

1. Quartral 


1937 1930 

q- qy,, 

Einfuhr : Baumvollgarne .. .. .. 0,301 4,563 

Baumwolhvaren . . . . 5,679 :2,4-8() 


11,980 7,043 


Ausfuhr : Baum'wollgarnc .. .. .. 47,251 43,814 

Baumw ollwaren .. .. 25,511 23,532 


72,702 07,340 


( Wirtschafts- 1 ^erband CSL, Baimmollspinnereieii) 


ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section 

The position in the British cotton spinning industry shows little 
change, comparatively, with that of the previous quarter. Spindle 
activity has been well maintained in both the American and Egyptian 
sections, although new business is rather slow owing, presumably, to 
seasonal causes. Existing order books will keep the majority of 
firms fully engaged for several months ahead, and the Minimum Price 
Maintenance Agreements in operation over the major part of the spinning 
industry^ are functioning satisfactorily. 
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Manufacturing Section 

Trading remains in a more or less spasmodic state. Orders have not 
been coming forward as well as they did in the previous quarter. The 
degree of occupation has not however, been reduced. 

During the quarter wages in the weaving section have been raised 
by approximately lo per cent, for weavers and 7 per cent, for other 
workers. 


FRANCE. 

The falling off in demand indicated in the last issue of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Cotton Bulletin ” in our report relating to the state of trade in 
the French cotton industry during the month of March, has been con- 
siderably more marked during the second quarter of the year, and during 
this period the volume of business done has declined noticeably. 

At the moment, a certain number of firms in the various cotton 
industrial districts are already working less than 40 hours per week. 
Nevertheless, the degree of activity of the trade as a whole has not changed 
much during the last quarter. 

It is as yet too early to convey any idea of the repercussions which the 
monetaiy’ measures recently adopted by the French Government may 
eventually have on the French cotton industry. 

During the quarter under review^ increases in wages varying between 
6 and 9 per cent, have been granted in the majority of the cotton districts. 


The original French text runs as follows : — 

Le ralentissement de la demande signalee dans le dernier Bulletin 
en ce qui concerne le mois de mars s’est considerablement accentue 
pendant toute la duree du second trimestre et au cours des trois mois 
de ce trimestre le volume des affaires traitees a ete tres faible. 

Des maintenant un certain nombre de firmes dans les diflPerentes 
regions cotonnieres pratiquent deja une duree du travail inferieure a 
40 heures par semaine — N^anmoins le pourcentage d’activite des manu- 
factures n’a pas encore sensiblement varie depuis le dernier trimestre. 

II est encore trop tot pour se rendre compte des repercussions event- 
uelles des recentes mesures monetaires du Gouvernement fran9ais sur 
la situation de Findustrie cotonniere. 

Au cours du trimestre en revue des augmentations de salaires variant 
de 6 a ont ete realisees dans la plupart des regions cotonnieres. 


(Syndicai Generale de Plndiisfrie Coto?iniirc Franfaise) 
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IMPORTATIONS ET EXPORTATIONS. 

IMPORTS AND ENPORTS 

Premier trimestre 
First quarter 

li)3(} 1037 

Quintaux ]\Ietriques 
(In metric quintals) 

A — Importations ; (hnports) 


1. Fils de coton . . 

(Cotton Yarn) 

1,403 

3,693 

2. Tissus de coton 

(Cotton Piecegoods) 

2,103 

4,082 

■Exportations : (Exports) 



1. Fils dc coton : Exportations totales 
(Cotton Yarn — total expotts) 

16,360 

15,720 

Destinations : (Countries of Destination) 
Algerie, Colonies et Pays de Protectorat 
(.llgeiia, Colonies and Protectorates) 

5,858 

5,523 

Marches <5trangcrs 
(Foreign Markets) 

. 10,508 

10,203 

2. Tissus de coton : Exportations totales 
(Cotton Piecegoods — Total Exports) 

. 100,094 

101,535 

Destinations : (Countries of Destination) 

Algerie, Colonies et Pays de Protectorat 
(Algeila^ Colotiies and Protectoiates) 

00,170 

92,912 

Marches Strangers 

7,524 

8,623 


(Foreign 7narkets) 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section 

In the second quarter of this year the state of trade in the German 
cotton spinning section has not changed to any noticeable extent compared 
with the preceding quarter. The points mentioned in the pre\ious 
report apply throughout for the second quarter. 


The following is the original report in German : — 

Die Geschaftslage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei hat auch im 2. 
Vierteljahr keine bemerkenswerte Anderung gegenuber dem vorauf- 
gegangenen Vierteljahr erfahren. Die Feststellungen im vorigen Bericht 
treffen durchweg auch fur das 2. Vierteljalir zu. 

{Fachgruppe Baumwollspinnerei der Wirtschaftsgruppe Texfilindiistrie) 
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^Manufacturing Section 

Whereas compared with the first quarter, the orders received by the 
weaving section in the first half of the second quarter showed a further 
increase, there was a decrease during the latter half of the second quarter. 

The deliveries called for on existing contracts from previous months 
were approximately equal in the second quarter to those of the first quarter, 
so that there was no appreciable restriction of production. 


The origmal report in German nms as foliates : — 

Wahrend der Neueingang an Auftragen in der Weberei in der i. 
Halfte des zweiten Quartals gegeniiber dem ersten Quartal noch eine 
Steigerung erfuhr, wies er in der 2. Halfte des zweiten Quartals einen 
Ruckgang auf. 

Der Abruf auf bestehende Kontrakte aus friiheren Monaten hat sich 
im zweiten Quartal ungefahr in den gleichen Grenzen wie im ersten 
Quartal bewegt, sodass keine wesentliche Einschrankung der Beschaftig- 
ung eintrat. 

[Silddeutsche Bezirksgruppe der Fachiwtergruppe Rohweberei 
der Fachgruppe Baumwolhoeherei) 


HOLLAND, 

Cotton Spinning 

Conditions in the spinning section of the trade have not improved 
during the last few months. There is very little demand for yarns, and 
although most spinners are still very well engaged, the offtake of yarns 
is in some cases less than the production. The spinning margin has 
narrowed down somewhat and business altogether is very quiet. 

IMaotfacturing 

In the wea\ ing section there is veiy^ little to do at present. The demand 
for the home market is somewhat disappointing as prices for cotton 
goods are rather dearer than last year and the buying power of the popu- 
lation does not seem to have increased in the same ratio. Most mills are 
still fairly well engaged, especially those catering for the export markets, 
although these markets are buying very little at present. Most buyers 
seem to prefer to wait till a part of their ^^er^^ heavy purchases has been 
sold before entering the market again, and on the whole the outlook is 
rather uncertain. 

ITALY. 

The Italian cotton mills continued active during April and reports 
indicated that all cotton spindles and looms were running practically 
at capacity throughout the month, while extra shifts w^ere reported to be 
necessary in some mills. The supplies of raw materials on the whole 
appear to have been sufficient for current activities. 
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The domestic demand was active and producers for the domestic 
market were relieved considerably by the distribution of an additional 
import allotment for raw cotton which was immediately utilised. How- 
ever, the bulk of the production was said to be for export and the foreign 
demand for Italian cotton yarns and fabrics continued to exceed current 
production. {I'nited States Deparitnent oj Comme'ice) 

JAPAN. 

Activity in the cotton spinning and weaving industry continued good 
during April with the market tone generally optimistic notwithstanding 
some concern over the possible elfect of exchange restrictions on raw 
cotton purchases and also an adverse development of foreign trade. 
Cotton yarn prices declined slightly during April, but textile prices were 
firm and recorded a small advance. Members of the Japan Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association reported April production of cotton yarn as 338,000 
bales, a new record, and a gain of 10 per cent, over April output last 
year. Production in March, 1937, was 326,000 bales (of 400 lbs. each). 
Statistical data indicate an exceptional improvement in domestic consump- 
tion of yarn and cloth which has prevented accumulation of stocks despite 
reduced exports. For the first 4 months of 1937, yarn output amounted 
to 1,320,000 bales, compared with 1,174,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1936, according to Association statistics, which represent practically 
complete coverage of the Japanese cotton spinning industry. 

Production of cotton broad piecegoods in all Japan during the first three 
months of 1937 totalled 897,620,000 metres valued at 181,368,000 yen, 
compared with 842,701,000 metres (138,042,000 yen) in the corresponding 
period of 1936. Broad piecegoods include cotton cloth wider than 19-4 
inches. (t/. 5 . Department of Commerce) 

PORTUGAL. 

Production of cotton yarn and cloth during 1936 was estimated as 
being considerably below the 1935 output, the lesser activity being attri- 
buted to the decline in exports to the Portuguese colonies. A recent 
decree established a commission to regulate the cotton trade, the principal 
purpose being to increase imports from the Portuguese colonies. 

( Textile Raw Materials) 


SWITZERLAND. 

In comparison with the previous quarter, the state of trade has 
changed only in so far as the demand has generally declined seriously 
during the last few months and has come to a complete standstill in the 
case of certain goods. Apart from mule spindles and a section of the 
doubling spindles, the orders previously booked made it possible to run 
the machinery generally at full capacity, except in isolated cases where 
a shortage of qualified operatives brought about stoppages. 

The changes in wages mentioned in the last report were continued 
to the same extent. 
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The original repoit in German tuns as follows : — 

Die Situation hat sich im Vergleich zum Vorquartal nur insotern 
verandert, als die Nachfrage in den letzten Monatcn allgemein stark 
abgeflaut und mit Bezug auf gewisse Artikel in eine voilige Gerschafts- 
stille uhergegangen ist. Von den Selfaktor- und einem Teil der Zwirn- 
spindeln abgesehen, ermoglicliten fruher getatigte Orders in der Ilaupt- 
sache voile Beschaftigung der Maschinen, soweit uicht vereinzelt Mangel 
an qualifizierten Arbeitskraften zu Stillstanden zwang. 

Die bereits im letzten Rapport erwahnten Lohnkorrekturen wurden 
im gleichen Rahmen fortgefuhrt. 

U.S.S.R. 

The output of the cotton textile industry in the U.S.S.R. during the 
first quarter ot 1937 is reported to have been 6 to 7 per cent, below that 
of the last quarter of 1936 and below the quarterly plan of some 66 
million yards of finished fabrics. This unsatisfactory progress in textile 
production is attributed to the lack of timely steps to ensure increased 
output. The overhauling of idle equipment, the procurement of 
additional parts, and the introduction of new technical devices and 
methods have either been extremely slov^ or lacking completely. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet Press, the 1937 plan provides for a total output of 
finished cotton fabrics of 4,466 million yards, as compared with 3,516 
million yards called for in the 1936 plan. The actual 1936 production 
is not yet known, but it appears that a figure of around 3,280 million 
yards can be assumed. Considerable difficulties will have to be overcome 
if the production plan for cotton fabrics for 1937 is to be carried out. 

([/.S'. Commerce Report) 
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ARGENTINA. 

The serious effects of the recent drought have been further e\ idenced 
by the third estimate of the 193 6-3 7 cotton crop issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture on the 6th instant, production being now placed at 189,000 
bales, or say 41,600 tons, compared with the second estimate issued on 
May 5 last of 240,000 bales (52,900 tons), and with the preliminary 
estimate of March 5 of 350,000 bales (78,000 tons). The total crop in 
the I935--36 season was 367,000 bales (80,957 tons). Between 70 and 
80 per cent, of the area sown to cotton corresponds to the Chaco Territory, 
and, as reported in our advices of 23rd ultimo, some 50 per cent, of the 
crop sown there this season has been lost owing to the drought. 

The Ministry also reported that total sowings in 1936-37 were 288,730 
hectares with an average yield of only 520 kilos of raw cotton per hectare, 
giving a production of 149,720 tons, from which the estimated yield of 
cotton fibre is, as stated above, 41,600 tons. The average yield per hectare 
of 520 kilos is the lowest in the last ten years, and compares with 945 
kilos in 1935-36. Nevertheless, despite the severe setback in aggregate 
production, the value of the whole crop is calculated at 17,700,000 pesos 
this year against 15,714,000 pesos last season, this being brought about 
by the very notable improvement in prices. 

A delegation of representatives of the various entities interested in 
cotton in the Territory of Chaco has petitioned the President of the 
Republic for aid following the loss by drought of 50 per cent, of the cotton 
crop in the lerritory. The representatives suggested various measures 
for alleviating the position, including loans, credits for the purchase of 
seed and for harvesting expenses, the intensification of forestal exploitation 
to provide additional employment for camp workers, reduction in rent 
charges, and loans for the sowing of maize, vegetables, etc., so that the 
settlers might not be exclusively dependent upon the cotton crop. 

{Bank of London & South America) 

The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued a detailed 
and comprehensive report, compiled from information submitted by 
Government agricultural inspectors in all the districts concerned, on the 
condition of the cotton crop. The report on the whole is not as pessi- 
mistic as was anticipated, but it is unfortunate that the Argentine Chaco, 
which normally produces some 80 per cent, of the total crop, has fared 
worst so far as weather conditions are concerned. The prolonged drought 
in that area seemed likely at one time to involve a complete crop disaster, 
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but rains at the end of March appear to have saved the situation, and the 
cotton plant is notorious for its powers of recovery. In other sectors 
conditions have not been so bad, but insect pests have been more wide- 
spread than usual. Happily the National Cotton Board of the Ministry 
of Agriculture had made ample preparations for lighting pests and diseases 
and its efforts seem to have been successful in preventing undue damage. 

BRAZIL (Sao Paulo). 

As classification of the 1937 cotton crop proceeds, there becomes 
increasingly evident a marked deterioration in quality due to the heavy 
rains this year. Up to May 31 last year, the cotton classified showed 
52.49 per cent, of types above the market basis, i.e. type 4 and upwards, 
or 86.47 per cent, including type 5. This year, however, the percentage 
for type 4 and over is only 25.67 per cent., and 63.34 per cent, for type 5 
and above. Therefore, although the quantity of cotton of the current 
Pauli sla crop classified up to end-May showed an increase of about 

5.000 tons over that dealt with at the corresponding date of last year, 
leading cotton export circles express the opinion that the total outturn 
of the crop will not be largely in excess of that produced in 1936, 
i.e. 176,000 tons. 

Official attempts are being made to substitute the kinds of cotton 
grown in this State by others more resistant to pests and humidity, and 
it would appear that, until this is done, the quality of cotton produced 
during the wet season will alwa3^s tend to be unsatisfactory. 

Reports from the Interior state that in some districts considerable 
damage has been caused by pests to the 1937 cotton crop, and also there 
can be little doubt that the heavy rains this year proved very adverse 
to both the quality and quantity of the cotton in this Slate. Although 
it is still too early to make definite estimates, it would appear fairly cer- 
tain that when hnal figures are published at the end of the crop year 
(February, 1938) it will be found that the outturn has been well under 

200.000 tons. In fact, compared with the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
estimate of 205,000 tons for this State, local Press reports indicate that the 
general impression is increasing that the crop may not exceed last year’s 
production of 176,000 tons, and may even be substantially less. 

{Bank of Londo?i & South America) 

(Pernambuco). 

Prospects for the 1937--38 cotton crop, commencing in August, are 
said to be excellent both as regards quality and quantity. The Agricultural 
Department of the State has issued an official crop estimate of 40,000,000 
kilos provided weather conditions continue favourable. This figure 
compares with an estimate made in October last year of 25,000,000 kilos 
for the 1936-37 crop. {Bank of London & South America) 

CHOSEN (Korea). 

The 1936 cotton crop is estimated at 119,000 equivalent bales of 
478 pounds, a substantial reduction from the 1935 crop (189,000 bales), 
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although the area in 1936 was 550,000 acres against 514,000 in 1935. 
Upland varieties totalled 82,000 bales in 1936 and 155,000 in 1935, 
while the native varieties totalled 37,000 and 34,000 bales respectivel}\ 

( Textile Razo Materials) 

COLOMBIA. 

Planting during the last quarter of 1936 was reported heavy in 
many sections, indicating an increase in cotton production for 1937. 

Cotton grown in Colombia is mostly the perennial variety. About 
80 per cent, of the total cotton area is in Northern Colombia (including 
the Departments of Atlantico, Magdalena, and Bolivar) where about 
30,000 acres are planted to cotton. Most of the crop is picked during 
January to April, the quantity picked during these four months in 1936 
having totalled about 9,000 equivalent bales (of 478 lbs.), while the amount 
for January-April, 1937, was expected to be about 14,000 bales (on the 
basis of conditions early this year), according to local estimates. 

A joint stock company, for the purchase of cotton in Colombia and also 
for promotion of cotton growing, was formed in 1932 by seven cotton 
manufacturing firms. In August, 1935, a cotton co-operative association 
was established with the financial aid of the Government. The associ- 
ation is selling the seed cotton received from its members to cotton mills, 
but it will sell lint cotton as w’ell as seed cotton as soon as two ginneries, 
recently purchased, are in operation. {Textile Raw Materials) 

ITALY. 

The weather of May was generally favourable for cotton. Crop 
condition was good at the end of the month but in Apulia and Sicily 
growth was irregular. {International Institute of Agriculture) 

IVORY COAST. 

Production of unginned cotton in 1936 is estimated at 10,496 metric 
tons (of 2,205 lbs. each), an increase of 3,271 tons over the 1935 crop. 
Of the total 1936 crop, 6,061 tons were for export and 4,435 were for 
local consumption. The quantities for export in 1935 4>36S tons 

and in 1934, 4,032 tons. Exports of ginned cotton in 1936 totalled 
2,018 tons compared with 1,481 in 1935 and 1,322 in 1934. 

{Textile Razo Materials) 

NIGERIA. 

Exports of cotton lint for the first four months of 1937 amounted to 
101,600 centals (21,250 bales of 478 lbs.) compared with 122,900 
(25,720) during the corresponding period in 1936. Percentage; 82*6. 
It was reported in April that in the North all cotton markets were closed 
for the season. In the South the crop was stated to be a light one. 

{International Institute of Agriculture) 

PARAGUAY. 

Due to the adverse weather conditions previously reported, revised 
estimates of the 1937 crop give a figure of not over 12,000 tons of fibre, 
which is much less than anticipated. Export movement has broadened, 
shipments of fibre to date having amounted to 3,930 tons, or about 
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18,500 bales. Shippers are paying from 18*50 to 20*70 Paraguayan pesos 
per kilo of seed cotton placed in Asuncion or Villeta. 

[Bank of London & South America) 

PERU. 

Picking of cotton continues actively in all valleys, and it is estimated 
that at least 75 per cent, of the crop has now been sold, while forward 
sales have even been made of next year’s crop. Reports from Piura state 
that conditions are very adverse owing to lack of water, and the Ica and 
Chincha valleys are also stated to have suffered from the same cause ; 
production in all other valleys, however, is good. 

[Bank of London and South America) 

SALVADOR. 

According to local Press reports, over 2,000 manzanas — principally 
in the Eastern districts of the country — are ready for sowing. It is 
further stated that agricultural authorities are assisting farmers by 
distributing a better class of seed at low cost, and that every effort is 
being made to ensure a good crop of superior quality cotton. 

[Bank of Londofi and South America) 

SUDAN. 

The Sudan Government, Department of Agriculture and Forests, 
Khartoum, have issued their Final Cotton Progress Report for the 
Season 1936-37 (in bales of approximately 400 lbs. lint) as follows : — 

Estimated Area under Crop, 

Total Yield Picked to date. Feddans 
1936-37 1935-36 1936-37 193.5-36 1936-37 1935-36 



June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Sakellaridis Irrigated : — 




186,641 

152,607 

186,641 

152,607 

167,288 

164,178 

36,085 

19,308 

36,085 

10,308 

31,837 

20,562 

Tokar . . 

29,807 

8, .507 

29,807 

8,507 

43,000 

14,053 

Kassala . . 

Dueim (GoAernment 

17,090 

16,125 

17,090 

16,J25 

30,335 

36,257 

Estates) 

Gondal (Government 

524 

693 

524 

693 

500 

500 

Estates) 

6631 

- .5,649 . 

f 663 

— . 

45()'\ 

^ 7,570 

Pnvatc Estates. . 

10, 028 j 

10 028 

5,649 

13,029J 

Total Sakel. Irrigated 

280,838 

202,889 

2S0,838 

202,889 

284,439 

243,120 

American Irrigated : — 







Northern Province: — 
Berber (Go\ernment 







Pumping Schemes) , . 
Dongola (Government 

2,830 

1,6.50 

2,830 

1,050 

2,484 

2, ,549 

Pumping Schemes) . . 

2,263 

2,296 

2,203 

2,296 

2,264 

2,302 

Zeidab < Private Estates) 

5,321 

5,154 

5,321 

5,154 

5,269 

5,561 

Other Pnvate Estates . . 

990 

866 

oyo 

B66 

1,625 

1 400 

Total Am. Irrigated 

11,404 

9,966 

11,404 

9,966 

11,642 

11,812 

American Rain Grown ; — 







Kordofan 

24,555 

22,910 

24,555 

22,910 

125,000 

95,000 

Upper Nile 

1,250 

1,283 

1,250 

1,283 

8,500 

6,800 

Equatorial 

5,268 

5,502 

5,208 

5,502 

27,800 

21,236 

Total Am. Rain Grown 
Total Sakellaridis 
and American 

31,073 

29,695 

31,073 

29,695 

161,300 

123,036 

328,315 

242,550 

323,315 

242,550 

-457,381 

377,968 
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U.S.S.R. 

Organisation and determined effort have resulted in the spring cotton 
planting being carried out according to plan, in spite of unfavourable 
weather, and considerably earlier than last year. Early efforts are being 
made to ensure the realisation of the 1937 plan for 829,800 tons of ginned 
cotton ; the record cotton crop of last year reached about 704,000 tons. 
By May 5, 4,715,000 acres had been planted with cotton as against 
4,532,000 acres on the same date in 1936. Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan 
and all the new cotton growing regions finished planting five to eight 
days ahead of schedule. 

This year tractors are being used more extensively in the work of 
cultivating cotton ; there are 2,500,000 acres to be tended in irrigated 
areas alone. In all the cotton growing regions early irrigation and 
cultivation are being widely practised. Most of the collective farms of 
Uzbekistan intend to cultivate and irrigate their crops two or three times 
more often than is called for by the plan. 

Hundreds of organised brigades of cotton workers are striving to 
obtain a yield of 400 kg. per acre of irrigated land this year ; last year 
only 67 brigades succeeded in obtaining so high a yield. Two years 
ago only 200 kg. per acre was considered a record yield and this w'as 
obtained by only a few growers. Among the measures that will be 
adopted to ensure a high yield are the thinning of plants and trans- 
planting from crowded to sparse areas ; more frequent and efficient 
cultivation, the greater use of fertilisers and better irrigation. 

Last year’s high crops brought the cotton growing collective farmers 
considerable increases in income. Their bonuses alone totalled 1,303 
million roubles and on the whole their receipts were 50 to 100 per cent, 
higher than in 1935. The bonus system is to remain in operation 
this year. 

{Monthly Review of the U.S.S.R, Trade Delegation in Great Britain) 

By the middle of May cotton sowings were finished and 99-9 per cent, 
of the plan has been accomplished. In some places the sowings were 
10 to 15 days late. Owing to the damage suffered by cotton as a result 
of the unfavourable weather of April, when there was excessive rain, 
snow and frost, hoeing and irrigation were of great importance if good 
results were to be obtained. On May 20 work had been done on 1,641,000 
acres compared with 2,842,000 acres fixed by the plan for the irrigated 
cotton regions. During the last two decades of ^lay and the first of 
June dry warm weather predominated in the Central Asiatic Republics. 

{International Institute of Agriculture) 


COTTON GROWING IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British Cotton Growing Association, in its thirty-second annual 
report, states that once again British Empire Cotton production has 
exceeded all previous records. The approximate estimate of the cotton 
grown and produced in Empire fields has reached just over three-quarters 
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of a million bales, though in most of the territories concerned the climatic 
conditions were far from good and poor crops were harvested. An 
exception was Uganda, which again heads the list of producers. The 
crop was easily a record one for the country and more than made up for 
the shortage elsewhere. The report, after pointing out the rise in the 
price of most commodities, states that in contrast with the position of 
nearly every other commodity, cotton has shown little tendency to follow 
any extreme course, the restraining influence being the ever-present 
possibility of the release of the controlled cotton held by the Government 
of the United States of America and the increased supplies of outside 
growths, British Empire and other, which appear adequate to meet 
demands. 


COTTON GROWING IN ETHIOPIA 


The following is extracted from an article recently published in the 
Textile Recorder^ describing the work done by the Italian authorities 
in connection with the production of raw cotton in Ethiopia : — 

Cotton is grown around the Tsana Lake, in the Tchercher, Tigre, 
in the island of the Zuai Lake, and in the Kambata, and its habitat is 
found in the irrigable alluvial soils between 1,000 and 1,500 metres 
on the level of the sea. These conditions are found also in the zone 
around the IMargarita Lake where it is grown by the Galla people who 
are using the fibre for the output of good textiles. 

According to the investigations carried out by experts, it appears that 
the most suitable zone to carry out the extension of the growing of cotton 
in Ethiopia, is the Ivlargarita Lake Territory, because it is possible to 
find in that district cheap labour, the Gurachi and Sidamo people being 
good farmers, and because good water supplies for irrigation are available. 

Investigations have revealed that all over Ethiopia primitive methods 
are used for the harv^esting, carriage, sale, spinning and weaving of cotton 
and before going into the question of extending cotton plantations, it 
will be necessar}’ to go into the problem of grading depots and warehouses 
to facilitate the sampling and packing of the cotton. From a preliminary 
estimate it would appear that 200,000 centals of raw cotton could be 
obtained from the present plantations, and that, if extended, a cotton 
crop varying from 800 to 900,000 centals yearly could be expected, which 
is equivalent practically to the total quantity of raw cotton required at 
present by the Italian industries. 

In the course of its last meeting the Italian Cabinet has approved 
a set of measures to favour the cultivation of cotton in Italian colonies, 
and it should be noted that the first shipments of Ethiopian cotton have 
already arrived at Genoa and Venice, where a delegation of representatives 
of the French cotton industry have been sent to inspect the fibre and to 
investigate the possibility of co-operating with Italy in exporting cotton 
from Ethiopia to France as soon as this would become practicable. 

In the meantime Comm, de Bassan, the head of the Italian cotton 
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mission in Ethiopia, has granted an interview to the Press, in which he 
pointed out that the work of the mission in Ethiopia has been directed 
upon three aims : (i) to create a standardised cotton output introducing 
new growths, as the existing cotton is of an inferior type ; (2) to establish 
a growing organisation with which it may be possible gradually to reach 
an unlimited quantity output, and (3) to undertake the production of 
cotton in Ethiopia at a cost w^hich can be supported by the Italian industry. 
Comm, de Bassan stated that to expect to produce cotton at a lower 
price than in U.S., India or Egypt would be futile, but he is of the opinion 
that it may be possible in the course of time for Ethiopia to undertake 
the export of cotton, especially taking into account the possibility of 
producing cotton having the characteristics of American cotton. As a 
matter of fact Comm, de Bassan has confirmed that the medium long 
fibre cotton of American type will be cultivated in Ethiopia. According 
to the statements of the mission the works of cultivation are to be started 
immediately on behalf of the company on the same lines as Comiti 
Congolais, and of the British Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 


PROMOTION OF COTTON PRODUCTION 
IN SOUTH EASTERN EUROPE 


Governmental encouragement of cotton expansion in South-Eastern 
Europe has been an interesting feature of the agrarian policies of several 
countries in that area during the past four or five years. Although cotton 
has been produced in South-Eastern Europe for many years, it was not 
until quite recently that any special consideration was devoted to the 
crop. Increased attention to the cultivation of cotton W’as brought 
about by the shortage of foreign exchange and a consequent effort to 
reduce dependence on imported cotton. 

Among the measures adopted to accomplish this objective are the 
fixation of prices for the domestic cotton crop at levels higher than those pre- 
vailing for foreign growths in the w^orld market, compulsor}^ utilization 
of domestic cotton by the local textile mills, and taxation of imported 
cotton to create a fund w’ith w'hich to equalise prices and finance the 
various activities designed to increase cotton production. 

As a result of these measures, the area and production of cotton in 
the four countries for W'hich information is available has expanded very’ 
materially in recent years, as is showm in the following table : — 

Average 

Countr>^ 1928-29 to 1932-33 1936-37 


Greece 

Bulgaria 

YugoslaMa 

Rumania 

Area 

1,000 acres 
46-7 

14'S 

2*2 

*2 

Production 
1,000 bales 

16*4 

4*3 

•5 

•1 

Area 

1,000 acres 
138-0 

72-0 

5-0 

4-0 

Production 
1,000 bales ‘ 
58-0 
29-0 

i-ot 

1-0 

Total 

63-0 

21-3 

219*0 

89-0 


Compiled from ofHcial U.S. Govt, sources and the International Institute of 

Agriculture. 

Of 478 pounds, net. f Estimate for 1935-36. 
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There has also been a material expansion in the production of cotton 
in Turkey but the actual extent of this expansion is not definitely known. 
{Extracted from Foreign Agriculture^'' issued by the United States Dept 
of Agriculture.) 


THE SEA ISLAND COTTON INDUSTRY. 


A recent article published in the West Indian Committee Circular, 
gives a resume of the work undertaken by the West Indian Sea Island 
Cotton Association, from which the following is extracted : — 

One of the first acts of the newly formed West Indian Sea Island 
Cotton Association was to make application for the registration of a 
Certification Trade Mark for goods made wholly or principally of British 
West Indian Sea Island cotton. There were various difficulties to be 
surmounted, but in 1935 a trade mark was duly registered, the use of 
which has proved of great benefit to the industry. Some 70 firms have 
now applied for permission to use the certification mark, which is now 
restricted to goods manufactured entirely within the British Empire. 

As a result of these developments and the activities of the Advisory 
Committee in fostering wider uses, the consumption of Sea Island 
cotton has increased. 

In the West Indies it has been possible through the Association to 
take effective steps, previously practically impossible, to regulate produc- 
tion in accordance with demand. The benefit which has resulted from a 
reasonable restriction of production whilst promoting increased demand 
was clearly shown at the annual meeting of the Association in January, 
1936, when the President said, “ A few years ago, influential people 
in the cotton industry in Great Britain expressed the view that the trade 
cared little whether it again saw a bale of Sea Island cotton or not. There 
was a stock on hand in 1932 (the year before the Association was formed) 
of roughly 7,000 bales, and a veiy^ restricted demand. By the end of 1935, 
this surplus had completely disappeared and the production of 1935 
had been nearly absorbed. The sales in 1935 were 3,500 bales of that 
yearns crop and 1,700 carried over, from 1934, i.e., a total of 5,200.” 

Not only had consumption increased but a better price had been ob- 
tained, so that at the last annual meeting held in November, 1936, it 
was pointed out that whereas “ three years ago the value of Sea Island 
cotton exported from the West Indies was approximately ^(^30,000, 
this year it will probably reach fioo.oooA Further measures for the 
improvement of the industty^ are being actively prosecuted through 
the Association in the West Indies and through the Advisory Committee 
in England. 


COTTON GROWING IN MANCHURIA. 


The following article has been extracted from Foreign Agriculture, 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture, and was 
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originally produced in a report issued by the South Manchuria Railway, 
Dairen : — 

“Among the industrial crops cotton deserves special consideration, 
not so much because of the quantity actually produced — which is small — 
but chiefly because of the efforts that have been made in recent years to 
expand cotton production in Manchuria. In 1933 the Manchurian cotton 
ouput from an area of 13S3O00 acres was 60,000 bales of 500 lbs. The 
annual cotton requirements for consumption in Manchuria amount to 
about 4 lbs. of raw cotton per capita, compared with 25 lbs. in the United 
States, or a total of 270,000 bales of 500 lbs. Taking into consideration 
the present rate of population growth, it is estimated that by 1950 the 
cotton requirements of the country will rise to about 350,000 bales. 
A slight increase in per capita consumption would raise the requirements 
to 400,000 bales. At present the native output of cotton constitutes 
only 25 per cent, of the requirements. Of the remainder, half is imported 
in the form of cotton piecegoods and the other half in the form of raw 
cotton. 

In 1933 the Manchurian authorities, in conjunction with Japanese 
interests, launched upon a policy of increasing the cultivation of native 
cotton ^^arieties, as well as of the early maturing American types, and 
of impro\ing the quality of native cotton for spinning of medium-count 
yarn. More concretely, the programme called for annual expansion of the 
cotton area until it reached 740,000 acres by 1950, a very marked expan- 
sion over the 135,000 acres under cotton in 1933. The programme 
anticipated that such an area would produce a crop of around 400,000 
bales, of which 50 per cent, or more was to consist of upland varieties 
from original x^merican seed. 

Such was the main scope of the programme despite the recognition in 
industrial and certain other circles of Manchuria that any large-scale 
increase in cotton acreage faced serious obstacles. Among the more im- 
portant are climatic and soil conditions, which restrict cotton growing 
to a limited area in South Manchuria, where cotton has been grown for 
centuries. It was nevertheless felt that more cotton could be produced 
in South ^lanchuria if farmers were to substitute cotton for other crops. 
This seemed plausible in the years 1933 and 1934, when the low prices of 
soj^beans were partly responsible for the decrease in acreage under this 
most important cash crop in South IManchuria. But even if farmers are 
\rilling to shift to cotton when prices of soybeans are low, the production 
of a type of cotton comparable with American would be extremely diffi- 
cult because of the comparatively short growing season. 

Two organisations have been set up to stimulate cotton production 
in Manchuria. The first, organised in 1933, is the Manchuria Cotton 
Association, controlled by the IVIanchurian Government and the South 
Manchurian Railway, the latter being controlled by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The business of the Association was to organise branches in 
leading cotton-growing districts and to station experts there for the 
purpose of teaching and encouraging the best methods of cotton culti- 
vation ; to operate seed farms and experiment stations ; to render assist- 
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ance in the co-operative marketing of cotton and to give financial assistance 
to the growers. 

The second organisation was the Manchurian Cotton Company, 
organised in 1934, with a capital of 2,000,000 Yen ($594,000), and con- 
trolled by the Manchurian Ministry of Industry. The main functions of 
the company w^erc to guarantee minimum prices for all cotton delivered 
to it and to provide seed to the farmers who wished to grow cotton. 
The company was also authorised to pay higher prices for cotton grown 
in certain sections in order to stimulate production there. One-half of the 
company’s capital was subscribed by the Government and the other 
half by Japanese interests. In order to assist the company in the early 
stages of its existence, the Government decided to turn back any dividends 
accruing to the account of its shares until such time as it was able to 
declare a 6 per cent, dividend. 

Judging by the results achieved to date, it is highly problematical 
whether Manchuria will be able to expand cotton production along the 
lines indicated in the programme. It is true that the Manchurian farmers 
increased their cotton area from 135,000 acres in 1933 to 227,000 in 1934. 
The yield per acre in 1934, however, was 25 per cent, below’' that of 
the preceding year, with the result that the outturn increased only by 

16.000 bales. Despite efforts of the authorities to induce the farmers 
to maintain or even extend the acreage, the cotton area was reduced to 

140.000 acres in 1935 and the output to 63,000 bales. The reduction in 
acreage was due to the poor yields obtained the preceding year and to the 
fact that with the rise in agricultural prices, farmers w^ere attracted to 
the cultivation of other crops. 

The experience gained in cotton growing since the inauguration of 
the programme revealed the tremendous difficulties inherent in any 
attempt to make Manchuria self-sufficient in cotton. The Manchurian 
authorities still profess an interest in increasing cotton production, but 
it is officially reported that the 20-year plan which was drawn up in 
1933 was temporarily discontinued in 1936 and a 3-year investigation of 
fundamental conditions was instituted.” 


NEW LONG-FIBRE COTTON IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


The Central Selection Station of the All-Union Cotton Research 
Institute has evolved a new long-fibre, early ripening variety of cotton 
with large bolls. This is claimed to be the first time that early ripening 
cotton combines a large boll with fibre over 30 millimetres long. Several 
varieties have been produced and these will be used to replace the small 
boll varieties still being grown on hundreds of thousands of acres in the 
U.S.S.R. When this important advance has been made it is stated that 
the Soviet cotton fields will be entirely cleared of short-fibre cotton. 
Incidentally, the area under cotton in the U.S.S.R. has now reached 
the figure of about 5,000,000 acres. Cotton cultivation has spread far 
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beyond the borders of Central Asia and Transcaucasia; the aggregate 
area sown with cotton in the Ukraine, Northern Caucasus, Azov-Black 
Sea Area, and the Crimea now exceeds 1,000,000 acres. 

[The Indian Textile Journal) 


WORLD’S COTTON CROPS 


The following particulars 

are extracted 

from the Empire 

Cotton 

Growing Review^ for July, 1937 (in bales of 500 lbs. — ooo*s omitted). 

1033-34 1034-35 1935-36 1936-37 

C.S.A. Lint 

13,047 

9,637 

10,638 

12,399 

Linters 

982 

1,001 

1,089 

1,300 

Total. . 

14,029 

10,638 

11,717 

13,699 

Mexico 

255. 

223 

251 

373 

Brazil 

1,014 

1,359 

1,765 

1,800 

Peru 

278 

342 

374 

372 

Argentine . . 

191 

295 

367 

240 

Other South American , . 

74 

69 

94 

143 

Inia ** 

5,108 

4,857 

5,933 

6,307 

China . . . » 

2,652 

197 

3,033 

2,410 

760 

Japan, Korea, etc. 

223 

230 

232 

East Indies, etc 

15 

15 

14 

16 

Russia 

1,844 

1,772 

2,347 

3,300 

Persia 

137 

200 

120 

161 

Iraq, Ceylon, etc. 

t 

2 

4 

8 

Asia Minor and Europe . . 

202 

263 

377 

431 

Eg>Tt 

1,715 

1,511 

1,707 

1,821 

Sudan 

126 

237 

199 

259 

East Africa (British) 

274 

273 

331 

338 

South Africa (British) . . 

3 

3 

2 

3 

West Afnca (British) 

23 

47 

48 

40 

Non- British Africa 

154 

165 

223 

224 

West Indies (British) 

3 

4 

4 

5 

West Indies (Others) 

24 

31 

26 

27 

Australia, etc. 

18 

11 

14 

15 

World’s Total 

28,337 

23,576 

28,567 

33,574 

Outside Gro\\ths 

14,308 

u.ass 

16,840 

19,875 

Per cent, on Total 

. . 50.5 

58.4 

58.9 

59.2 


Go\emment estinidte, 400 lb. bales. f Bess than 500 bales. 


WORLD ACREAGE AN D PRODUCTION 

The following table gives the Acreage and Production, in specified 
countries, average for the 10 years ended 1932-33 and 1936-37. 

Compiled from official sources. International Institute of Agriculture 
and estimates of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Country 

Acreage 

10-year a\cruge 
1923-24 to 

1930-37 

Production 

10-year average 
1923-24 to 

1932-33 

Ji 

1932-33 


1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 bales 

United States 

, . 40,509 

30,028 

478 lbs. 
M,4U 

India 

.. 25,141 

25,219 

4,400 

China 

4,759 

8,547 

2,098 

Russia 

2,041 

5,023 

1,100 

Egypt 

1,782 

1,7SJ 

1,480 

Brazil 

1,029 

— 

530 

Peru 

304 

— 

240 

Mexico 

390 

780 

212 

Argentina . . 

261 

713 

110 

Uganda . . 

675 

1,488 

151 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

268 

475 

114 

Chosen . . 

402 

560 

13J 

Turkey . . 

1392 

027 

80 

Bulgaria . . 

n 

72 

3 

Greece 

41 

138 

15 

Syria and Lebanon 

t50 

09 

10 


‘ Preluninarj . t Average of 9 seasons, 1924-25 through 1932-33. 


EAST AFRICAN COTTONS 


The Cotton Buyers’ Association, Bombay, is recommending the 
standardisation of the staple length of East African cotton. This is the 
result of the increasing demand for this type of cotton by Indian mills. 
Immediate adoption of the United States i in. Universal Standards 
as the basis of staple length is being urged. 

The East India Cotton Association, to whom the recommendation 
has been made, has also been asked to introduce for an experimental 
period of two years American Universal Standards and then to attempt 
further progress, preparing staple length standards in the light of 
experience gained and having regard to the quality of the growths actually 
coming into the market. 

Staple standard for East African cotton, at present being prescribed 
by the East India Cotton Association, is in. “as ordinarily judged 
by the trade,” which is equivalent to 1.03 in. by laboratory test. It 
is argued, however, that a standard based on the judgment of the trade 
is indefinite and variable according as to whether the buyers or sellers 
have the predominant voice in judging the staple. 

{Textile Mercury ^ Manchester) 
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ANDERSON 



WTON 


^O. 


Cotton Merchants 


HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 
MEMPHIS 
LOS ANGELES 


MOBILE 
SAVANNAH 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW BEDFORD 

AND 


CHARLOTTE 

GASTONIA 

GREENVILLE 

DALLAS 


Anderson, Clayton & Co 

Anderson, Clayton & Co 

Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Mexico) . . 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Ltda (Braxil) . . 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Argentina) 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. (Peru) 
Algodones, S.A. (Paraguay) 


ALEXANDRIA 

BOMBAY 

MEXICO CITY and TORREON 
SAO PAULO and RECIFE 
BUENOS AIRES 
LIMA 

ASUNCION 


Represented abroad by 


AUSTRIA . . 

Dr. LUDWIG NETTEL 

Vienna 

BELGIUM 

EDMOND VEESAERT 

Ghent 

CANADA . . 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO 

Montreal 

CHINA . . 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO 

Shanghai 

FRANCE . . 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO 

Le Havre 

GERMANY 

CLASON, BURGER & CO 

Bremen 

HOLLAND 

HERBERT STROINK 

Enschede 

INDIA 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO 

Bombay 

ITALY 

LAMAR FLEMING & CO 

Milan 

JAPAN 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’s Ageacy. . 

Osaka 

POLAND . . 

G. A. SEBASTIAN 

Lodz 

PORTUGAL 

A. ALGODOEIRA W. STAM 

Oporto 

SPAIN 

. F. MUSTE BALLESTER 

Barcelona 

SWEDEN . . 

, F. CORIN & CO 

Gothenburg 

SWITZERLAND . 

. GYSI & CO 

Zurich 


Correspondents : 



ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING, New York 

Members New York Cotton Excha?ige 


D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO,, Liverpool 

Members Liverpool Cotton Association 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACREAGE REPORT 


The report issued on July 8 by the Washington Department of Agri- 
culture on the cotton acreage under cultivation on July i indicates an 
increase of 10-4 per cent, on the area planted last year. The total acreage 
is returned at 34,192,000 acres, comparing with 30,960,000 acres planted 
last year, 27,888,000 acres in 1935, and 27,860,000 acres in 1934. Lower 
California is estimated to have 140,000 acres under cotton against 140,000 
acres last year, but this was not included in the United States total. 

The following are the acreage details (in thousands) : — 





1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Virginia 



65 

54 

53 

58 

North Carolina 



1,080 

973 

939 

980 

South Carolina 



1,643 

1,416 

1,369 

1,299 

Georgia 



2,644 

2,299 

2,172 

2,164 

Florida 



115 

00 

91 

93 

Missouri 



497 

414 

308 

319 

Tennessee . . 



946 

837 

743 

763 

Alabama 



2,568 

2,335 

2,252 

2,144 

Mississippi . . 



3,371 

3,010 

2,665 

2,556 

Louisiana 



1,550 

1,400 

1,231 

1,201 

Texas 



12,926 

12,080 

10,964 

10,685 

Oklahoma . . 



2,635 

2,558 

2,427 

2,909 

Arkansas 



3,096 

2,764 

2,178 

2,196 

New Mexico 



138 

118 

94 

100 

Arizona 



270 

208 

160 

136 

California 



618 

370 

220 

225 

Other States 



30 

25 

22 

32 

Total 


, , 

34,192 

30,960 

27,888 

27,860 


The following are the comments cabled relating to the crop on July i: — 

The acreage of cotton in cultivation in United States on July i is 
estimated by the Crop Reporting Board to be 34,192,000 acres, which 
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is 104 per cent, more than the acreage on Juty i, 1936, but 17.5 per 
cent, less than the average acreage for the five-year period 1928-32. 
This acreage compares with 28,197,000 acres in 1935, 27,860,000 in 1934, 
40,248,000 in 1933, and the 1928- X932 average of 41,424,000. 

Increases are shown in all States with the least expansion in Oklahoma 
and Texas, where increases of 3 and 7 per cent, respectively are indicated. 
Increases in South Atlantic and South Central States range from 10 per 
cent, in Louisiana and Alabama to 16 per cent, in South Carolina and 
28 per cent, in Florida. 

Georgia shows an increase of 15 per cent., Mississippi and Arkansas 
of 12 per cent., and North Carolina of ii per cent. The increase in 
California is indicated at 67 per cent, which, following the increase of 
68 per cent, in 1936, places the current 3^ear’s acreage for the State at 
the high record of 618,000 acres. 

A total of 20,000 acres of Sea Island Cotton is reported in Florida 
and Georgia. This compares with less than 5,000 acres last year, which 
was the first year that any material acreage has been planted to Sea 
Island Cotton since 1922. The type is more susceptible to boll weevil 
damage than varieties with short staple, and with advent of weevils its 
cultivation was practically abandoned. Last year, however, weevil dam- 
age was relatively light in Florida and South Georgia, which fact en- 
couraged planting of this type again. 

In Arizona the acreage of American Egyptian Cotton is indicated 
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at 25,000 acres compared with 38,000 in 1936. This includes acreage 
of new variety cotton. The new extension of the cotton area is 
shown in Nevada where 1,000 acres are reported officially this year for 
the first time. 

No report on probable production of lint will be made by the Board 
until August 9. 


REVISED ESTIMATES OF THE COTTON 
CROP, BY STATES 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
from the reports and data furnished by crop correspondents, field 
statisticians, co-operating State agencies, and Census-reported ginnings, 
makes the following revised estimates of the cotton crop of 1935 and 1936. 


Yield o{ lint Production* Ginnings, 
Area in cul- Area cotton (50()-lb. gross 1000 crop, 

tivation picked picked per weight as reported 

Jul> 1 aero bales) by census 

State May lU, 



m:> 

1936 

1035 

1930 

1935 

1930 

1935 

urn 

1937 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

aaes 

1,000 

acfes 

1,000 

aoes 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1,000 

bahs 

1,000 

balls 

Bales (500 
lb. gtoss^ 
30,290 

Virginia 

53 

54 

52 

53 

273 

208 

30 

33 

North Carolina 

. . 980 

073 

030 

957 

204 

208 

572 

507 

590,746 

South Carolina 

.. 1,000 

1,410 

1,302 

1,300 

261 

279 

744 

810 

815,788 

1,000,085 

Georgia 

.. 2,172 

2,209 

2,155 

2,270 

235 

228 

1,050 

1,0S0 

Florida 

01 

00 

81) 

88 

105 

170 

31 

31 

20,789 

303,252 

Missouri . . 

. . 325 

414 

319 

410 

205 

300 

177 

308 

Tennessee . . 

. . 757 

837 

700 

821) 

202 

250 

317 

m 

432,757 

Alabama 

2,252 

2,335 

2,243 

2,321 

220 

230 

1,059 

1 ,145 

1,148,624 

Mississippi . . 

.. 2,702 

3,010 

2,740 

2,098 

220 

305 

1,259 

1,011 

1,910,001 

701,149 

Louisiana . . 

.. 1,278 

1,409 

1,208 

1,401 

210 

201) 

550 

701 

Texas 

. . 10,904 

12,0h0 

10,057 

11,597 

133 

122 

2,950 

2,033 

2,038,479 

280,370 

Oklahoma . . 

.. 2,427 

2,558 

2,318 

2,251 

117 

02 

507 

200 

Arkansas . . 

.. 2,312 

2,704 

2,208 

2,731 

180 

227 

853 

1,205 

1,302,902 

New Mexico 

04 

118 

90 

no 

308 

457 

75 

111 

107,380 

Arizona 

100 

208 

100 

t208 

405 

t438 

135 

tioi 

180,003 

California . . 

. . 220 

370 

218 

308 

524 

574 

239 

442 

442,444 

All other . . 

22 

25 

21 

25 

193 

313 

9 

10 

12,108 

I'^nittd States 

T'otal . . 

. . 28.107 

30,000 

27,040 

30,028 

184*2 

197*0 

io,«.is 

12,309 

12,308,882 

Lower California 

(old Mexico) t 

. . iir» 

J40 

113 

139 

301 

210 

72 

01 

!!0l,053 


* Bales rounded to thousands, allowances made for interstate mo\ ement of seed cotton for 
ginning and added for United States total. 

t Includes Pima long staple, J^h,()00 acres, yield 2;10 pounds per acre, production 18,000 bales, 

i Not included in California figures, nor in United Stales total. 

1 Ginnings running bales, as enumerated by California Crop Reporting Service. 

The Crop Reporting Board, in revising statistics of acreage, yield 
per acre, and production of the 1936 cotton crop, estimates the area in 
cultivation in the United States on July i to have been 30,960,000 acres ; 
the area harvested 30,028,000 acres; and the yield of lint cotton to have 
been 197*9 per acre. The report of the Bureau of the Census, 

published on May 19, placed final ginnings for the 1936 crop at 12,398,882 
equivalent 500-pound bales. 

The revised estimates of planted and harvested acreage for the 
United States in 1936 vary less than one-tenth of i per cent, from the 
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preliminary estimate made last December, 'riie final production as 
estimated for 1936 is less than one-tenth of i per cent, below the December 
estimate. 

On the basis of additional information the 1935 estimates for the 
States along the Mississippi River have been revised by increasing the 
acreage slightly and decreasing the yield per acre with no change in 
production. The planted and harvested acreage estimates for the United 
States for 1935 are 28,197,000 acres and 27,640,000 acres, respectively, 
or I -I per cent, above the previous estimate. 


ACREAGE, CONDITION, PRODUCTION AND 
GINNING REPORT DATES 


SEASON 1937-38 


Published in Liverpool 
Date Day Time Report 


lya 

July 

i 

8 

Thur. 

p.m. 

5 Acreage in cultivation 

Aug. 

9 

Mon. 

5 

Ginning, condition, indicated total 
production and yield . . 

Aug. 

23 

Mon. 

4 

Ginning . . 

Sep. 

8 

Wed. 

5 

Ginning, condition, indicated total 
production and yield, acreage 
abandoned and area left for 
harvest . . 

Sep. 

23 

Thur. 

4 

Ginning . . 

Oct. 

8 

Fri. 

4 

Ginning, condition, indicated total 
production and yield . . 

Oct. 

25 

Mon. 

3 

Ginning . . 

Nov. 

8 

Mon. 

4 

Ginning, indicated total pro- 
duction and yield 

Nov. 

22 

Mon. 

3 

Ginning . . 

Dec. 

*^8 

Wed. 

4 

Ginning, indicated total pro- 
duction and yield, abandon- 
ment and revised acreage for 
harvest , . 

Dec. 20 
1938 

Mon. 

3 

Ginning . . 

Jan, 

24 

IMon. 

3 

Ginning . . 

JXIar. 21 
About 

^lon. 

3 

Final Ginning 

May 

23 


5 

Revised estimate, 1937 crop. 


** Business suspended between 4-55 and 5-15 
t Business suspended beUveen 3-55 and 4-15 


Report 
made up 
to 

3 937 
July I 

Aug. 1 
Aug. 16 


Sep. 1 
Sep. 16 

Oct. I 
Oct. 1 8 

Nov. 1 
Nov. 14 


Dec. 1 
Dec. 13 
1038 
Jan. 16 


o’clock. 

p.m. 


Extension of 
business hours 
in the 
Liverpool 
Market 
5-45 o’clock** 

6 o’clock* 

No extension 


6 o’clock * 

No extension 

5 p.m.f 
No extension 

5 p.m.f 
No extension 


5 p.m.f 
No extension 

No extension 
No extension 


RESULTS OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 
“ FALSE PACKED ” COTTON SURVEY 


Metal Tag designed to preserve identity of cotton in trade. 

The United States Department of Agriculture have released the fol- 
lowing statement appertaining to false-packed American cotton. It 
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will be remembered that Mr. Fred 'faj lor, whose observations are referred 
to in the report, visited Europe recently largely as a result of a visit paid 
last year to Mr. H. A. Wallace, United States Secretary for Agriculture, 
by Mr. W. M. Wiggins, when the latter, as President ol the International 
Cotton Federation, laid before the Secretary e\idence of the seriousness 
of these complaints from the view-point of the spinner. The statement 
runs as follows : — 

“ Available evidence indicates that small quantities of American cotton 
shipped to European mills are ‘ false-packed ’ and ‘ mixed packed ’ within 
the American meaning of these terms, states Dr. A. G. Black, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in reporting results of an investi- 
gation of foreign charges of false packing of cotton bales. 

Doctor Black also announced that the Bureau’s technologists have 
devised a tag designed to preserve the identity of each bale of cotton from 
gins, through compress, to mills. Use of the tag would discourage false 
packing, since investigators then could trace the baled cotton from mills 
back through channels of trade to the ginner and the producer. 

The European investigation revealed that many bales which buyers 
charged as being ‘ false-packed ’ were in fact ‘ carelessly packed ’ 
but not with fraudulent intent. Doctor Black said, however, that ^ the 
receipt even of occasional bales bearing evidence of deliberate false pack- 
ing adversely affects the competitive position of American cotton as 
against other grovirths.’ 

Fred Taylor of the Bureau’s foreign staff recently returned from Europe 
where, for nearly a year he investigated the charges of foreign mills relative 
to the false packing of American cotton. In his visits to cotton mills in 
Great Britain and thirteen continental countries he interviewed mill 
superintendents, mill owners and cotton merchants and inspected thous- 
ands of bales of American cotton received at mills in those countries. 

His gallery of exhibits and evidence of extraneous materials found 
in American baled cotton include trash, sand, rags, a felt hat, an iron bar, 
pieces of gin machinery, a scale of weight, a large rock and many other 
substances. In one bale nearly 200 lbs. of sand was found. In others, 
oil stains and other defects rendered the cotton unfit for spinning. 

Some bales observed by Mr. Taylor were so packed that they contained 
inferior cotton in the centre of the bale and more desirable cotton on 
each surface. The appearance of such bales in a lot of American cotton 
purchased by foreign spinners, Dr. Black emphasised, tends to undermine 
the confidence of spinners in the integrity of cotton producers, ginners 
and other handlers of American cotton. False-packed bales, it is reported, 
are rarely, if ever, found among bales received jfrom the countries that are 
America’s principal competitors in world cotton markets. 

‘ Two-sided bales ’ frequently are received by foreign spinners. 
In this case the bales contain inferior cotton on one side and more desire- 
able cotton on the other. Bales of this type may be attributed partly 
to carelessness on the part of either the grower or the ginner and partly 
to other conditions beyond ordinary control, and they do not necessarily 
imply fraud. In American markets, bales are usually sampled on both 
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sides, and in the event of a difference in the quality of the cotton from the 
two sides, the bales are given the classification of the low side. This is 
not always the practice in other countries. 

Dr. Black pointed out that under existing methods of hale identi- 
fication it is practically impossible to trace false-packed bales to their 
source because, as the bales move through marketing channels, identifi- 
cation tags and marks customarily are lost or removed, or they are replaced 
by others upon each change of ownership. 

Bureau technologists have been seeking some way of preserving 
the identity of cotton bales, from producer, through the channels of trade 
to the cotton mills. They believe their newly devised tag might solve 
this problem. 

The tag is fire and weather resistant and is installed in a bale of cotton 
during packing at the gin, so that it cannot be removed until the bale is 
opened. The tag gives the state and gin where the bale was packed, 
the year of growth and the ginner’s serial number of the bale. The tag 
is visible on the head of the bale and is attached to an eyelet on the end of 
a steel anchor wire, 28 inches in length, embedded lengthwise in the bale. 

Dr. Black announced that the use of this identification tag has been author- 
ised for experimental use by a limited number of gins this season, and 
that consideration is being given to the question of making further im^esti- 
gations of cotton at American mills to determine whether conditions 
discovered by Taylor in European countries are prevalent on this side 
also.” 

THE WORK OF THE DELTA EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION, STONEVILLE, MISS. 


The following is extracted from an article by Mildred G. Barnwell, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the American journal Cotton : — 
Although the Delta Experimental Station was opened in 1904, it was 
not until 1911 that cotton variety work began at the station in earnest 
and since that year records have been available. Under E. C. Ewing, 
plant breeder of State College, some Express and Foster cotton seed 
from Texas were experimentally used, and from these two hybrid cottons 
have come the Delfos and ^lissdel strains of cotton seed, progeny worth 
millions to the entire alluvial area. In 1918 and 1919 cotton yields and 
prices were both good and Delta Station cotton and other products 
made a clear profit of 816,000 which was turned into the state treasury. 
With this record enthusiasm mounted, the support fund was increased 
56 per cent, the following year and improvements went forward rapidly : 
the experimental area was doubled and W. E. Ayres employed as plant 
breeder. Under his direction in 1922 eight co-operative cotton variety 
tests were planted, four of them producing valuable results in the fall, 
marking the first co-operative work undertaken by the station. At this 
time Mr. Ayres was made director in charge of all work and cotton experi- 
mentation became a real business. 
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Co-operative fertili'/er tests indicated the cotton planter should spend 
his fertiliser money on nitrogen ; co-opcralive cotton-variety tests became 
popular and cotton breeding work was increased to about 600 strains. 
The Delta Pedigreed Seed Association was organised to increase to best 
advantage plantings of Delta Station seed which surveys had shown 
were being lost to the extent of approximately CS5 per cent, under the old 
method of distributing seed “ first come first served.’’ Through the 
Association, Delfos seed was distributed on contract on a pro rata basis 
to the different counties, the distribution being based on taxable values 
rather than the old formula. At the end of five years of seed work it 
was found that Delta Station bred seeds produced an average of 33*4 
'per cent, more than the three other most used varieties. This amounted 
at 1924 prices to more than 18 millions of dollars on the Delta crop. 

The year 1925 marked the birth of the famous Missdcl No. 4, a mile- 
stone in staple cotton development, and thereafter year by year the appro- 
priations for plant development were increased and the work expanded 
in direct ratio. 

Crop preparation was practically completed and some planting done 
when the Mississippi River levee broke and the station flooded in April, 
1927. Six weeks later, the water having receded, the first cotton of that 
season was " muddied in ” (May 29), and the yield that year spectacu- 
larly averaged 652 lbs. of lint per acre. In the meantime, however, 
six bushels of Missdel No. i seed were sent out of the flooded area, via 
motor boat, and planted under contract and a cotton variety test was 
planted at Shaw, Mississippi, on May i to make sure that the continuity 
of I'ariety tests records should not be broken. After the high water went 
down cotton breeding work was expanded to include 800 first year 
selections and more than 200 old selections. 

In 1928 with the Legislature appropriatinc $78,000 for the support 
and improvement of the station the experimental area was increased and 
that year 289 bales of cotton were produced on 260 acres. 

At cotton-growing season’s close in 1931 the Delta day crowd at 
Stoneville had exceeded 5,000 people, but the station found itself short 
of workers and funds. Cotton was down to five cents a pound. At one 
time the closing of the Delta Station seemed imminent but eventually 
enough Federal funds were allotted to the station to continue the pennanent 
work. This stringent campaign on the part of the station’s heads so 
appealed to the Delta that the planter made sure that the future station 
work should be guaranteed with a special legislative cotton experimental 
appropriation of $15,000 a year. 

Never w*as station work needed more for 1931 also marked the dis- 
astrous Delta crop when mills found the cotton of such poor breaking 
strength that they turned to the Carolinas and other substitute states for 
their raw material. 

In 1932 experiments were begiin to determine the effect of water, 
fertilisers, legumes, cultivation, spacing, soil preparation, etc., on the 
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length, fineness, breaking strength and general spinning quality of 
cotton. 

Since 1925 the Delta had realised that gin damage to the cotton was a 
major economic factor. The U.S. Department of Agriculture was finally 
determined on the idea of necessity of fundamental research to determine 
causes of and remedy for this damage, and in 1930 President Hoover 
signed the Pill appropriating #100,000 for an experimental ginning and 
fibre laboratory set-up, location being given to Stoneville. This fund 
was supplemented by #37,500 by the state legislature. 

The Federal Gin and Fibre Laboratories make, each year, 4,000 to 
5,000 tests to determine the effect on grade, staple, preparation and final 
spinning value on typical cottons from throughout the South, handled* 
differently both in the field and at the gin. The fibre laboratory has each 
sample graded and stapled by an expert classer ; samples from each 
separate gin treatment are sorted on Sutcr-Webb sorters to classify their 
lint according to its length from longest fibre to linters (if any) contained. 
The length-groups are then weighed and the percentage of each is com- 
puted in hope that ultimately the yarn strength may be correlated with these 
data, for the ultimate aim of all these tests is mill utility and the early 
determination of such in the ginned sample. 

Production ratio alone whereby former favourites are discarded for 
better producing types is a big job in research work ; time of maturity 
whereby early maturing cottons have outwitted the boll-weevil is an out- 
standing development ; but the general motive and the object of special 
study by all is quality. On this latter item five to seven ginning and 
fibre tests are made annually. 

Since 1904 the buildings of the station have increased from 3 small 
cabins to 20 fine residences, a two-storey dormitory to house 1 5 scientists, 
dwellings for 32 labourers and their families, a barn and grznzry having 
more than 25,000 square feet of floor space, two three-storey 5o-i*oom 
fireproof office buildings, two large fireproof laboratories and storage build- 
ings with 75,000 to 100,000 square feet of ginning and flooring space for 
cotton. 

Today the Delta Experimental Station at Stoneville, Mississippi, 
is the largest in America with 3,900 acres for experimental use, of which 
Soo cultivatable acres are laid out in 30,000 plots. Each plot is a crop 
experiment. Each plot is a problem to be solved. 

When the mechanical cotton picker was being discussed, Mr. x\yres 
invited the Rust brothers to bring their machine to Stoneville. If the 
mechanical picker is adjusted to commercial use it will be due to further 
perfections in the cleaning process, either at the gin or at the picker 
machine, shown to be necessary by experiments made through the Federal 
ginning and fibre laboratories at Stoneville, as well as through spinning 
tests made at Clemson College, S.C., and College Station, Texas. 

The workers at Stoneville have one major aim : to make their station 
the world centre for authentic cotton information and research. To 
the culmination of this aim all bend their efforts. 
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THE U.S. TARIFF POLICY AND ITS RELATION- 
SHIP TO THE COTTON SITUATION 


T he following is extracted from an address delivered recently by 
Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr., of the firm of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
before the East Texas Chamber of Commerce on the future 
of cotton. 

‘‘The causes for American cotton production to lag so far behind the 
general trend and for foreign cotton production to jump so far ahead 
* of it are not, I believe, difficult to indentify. I’he outstanding cause is 
known to us all. It is international exchange, which has been made an 
obstacle to our cotton exports by our tariff policy, our credit policy, and 
our creditor position, and has been made into an assistance to cotton 
exports of other countries, by these policies of ours and by their own 
debtor positions. Other causes have been the recent tendencies of most 
nations toward policies of economic nationalism and the movements of 
population, both of which tie in with the policies of this country, and 
the relation between cotton prices and the prices of other agricultural 
products, and incidentally the trends in the qualities of our cotton and 
of foreign cottons 

But I believe the greatest single influence back of the increase in 
foreign cotton production has been our tariff policy. It made it im- 
possible for Germany, for instance, to pay us for her cotton requirements, 
by preventing her from shipping us an equivalent value in her goods as 
payment. On the other hand, Brazil needs locomotives, other railway 
material, industrial machinery, and the like, which Germany can produce. 
This creates a cut-and-dried situation, the logical solution of which is 
for Germany to buy her cotton in Brazil and sell Brazil her locomotives 
and other things. This example applies to every country to which we 
sell cotton, although not generally in such marked degree as in the case 
of Germany 

I believe it is reasonable to expect that there will be a continuing 
increase in the world’s consumption of cotton, sufficient to take care of 
a reasonable increase in the production ; for per capita buying power, 
particularly in the raw-material countries, seems to be a definite upward 
trend and the appetite for the material things of modern civilisation is 
spreading with great rapidity among the primitive peoples of the world. 

However, I believe it is idle for us to expect that world consumption 
will increase as fast as foreign production so long as our tariff policy 
continues to exert the stimulus which it now exerts upon foreign 
production, the more so if by artificial crop restriction we shield the 
foreign producer from the effects of our own competition. In other 
words, I think it is plain that we cannot profitably maintain our present 
rate of cotton production in the United States unless we reverse our 
tariff policy and let the outside world create the dollar exchange for our 
cotton by sending us its products. 
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If this conclusion is correct and if our tariff policy continues un- 
changed, then we have before us the gradual retirement of the United 
States from the cotton export field and the eventual limitation of our 
production to the quantity required by the United States mills. 

An adjustment of this kind, of course, will bring great suffering. 
There are so many millions of people in the South dependent for their 
livelihoods upon growing cotton, transporting it, ginning it, handling it, 
and stevedoring it that the elimination of the export crop and the 
impoverishment of these people could not fail to bring suffering to every 
business and almost every person in the South. The case in Texas 
would be the worst of all ; because our freight rates place us at a great 
disadvantage in furnishing cotton to the American mills, hence our 
crop is almost entirely an export crop, and so the elimination of export 
crops would fall heaviest upon us. 

I do not assume, however, that the South nor Texas could not adapt 
themselves to such a situation in some manner. The land would still 
be there and the climate ; and the need for a livelihood would force us 
to find other things that they are fitted to produce. Among those are, 
we know, wheat, corn, meat, and dairy products. We wuuld be forced 
to produce more of those things, which now are the basis of livelihood 
in the Middle West. Then it would remain to be seen how the Middle 
Westerner could survive in the face of an export surplus of his own 
products ; and we would have again in those products the dilemma 
which faces us now in cotton. 

Of course, the unfolding of such a sequel to our tariff story would 
bring home to the Middle West the awful significance of the mistake 
they have made for the last seventy years in furnishing the votes to 
perpetuate our unholy tariff system ; and that realisation in the IMiddle 
West would be the end of the system. What I pray for, and I believe 
that every thinking one of us must pray for it, is that this realisation 
will come before the story has to run its full terrible course. If it comes 
in time, we can still escape the most tragic chapters of the story, by a 
gradual downward revision of the tariff. 

From time to time, in despair of any honest downward adjustment 
of the tariff, friends of the cotton farmer have advocated measures to 
compensate him for its effect. One was the Export Debenture, meaning 
a bonus of so much per pound on cotton exported. Another was the 
so-called Domestic Allotment, meaning a payment of so much per pound 
to the farmers on the cotton spun within the United States. The Export 
Debenture would have the effect of causing the price of cotton within 
the United States to be higher by the amount of the bonus than the 
price of it outside the United States, and thus would afford the farmer 
a kind of inverted tariff protection. The Domestic Allotment would 
leave the price in the United States the same as the world price, but 
would require the American spinner, on the part that he used, to pay a 
bonus to the farmers. I will not stop to explain the complicated details. 
Both of these plans are objected to because quite clearly they are, in 
effect, export bounties, in violation of the spirit at least of international 
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agreements with respect to dumping. Certainly they would cause 
complications with foreign countries and retaliation. 

I have followed these proposals with sympathy, agreeing of course 
with the sentiment that animated them, but always with a distaste for 
the indirection which characterised them both and also for the element 
of bounty involved. I don’t like bounties or bonuses, because the very 
words have an odour of bribery and imply that the farmer is being 
bought off from his insistence upon some just and inalienable right. In 
fact, is that not their significance ? If either of these bounty plans were 
adopted, would it not be in the very nature of a trade between protected 
minorities and the farmer, or the South if you will, where he consents 
to the perpetuation of something wrong in favour of these protected 
minorities in return for cash consideration ? 

Although it never can be pleasant to contemplate, there may be times 
when the practical thing to do is to trade out on one’s rights. Your 
lawy’er, for instance, will advise you to compromise, particularly when he 
fears that your case is likely to be lost if you pursue it. We have been 
through several generations now when our case against the tariff 
appeared hopeless. Today, when facts are giving inescapable proof of 
the soundness of our arguments, it seems to me it would be unwise for 
the Southern farmer to sell out his cause, which also is the cause of the 
^Middle Western farmer. I think he should refuse any compromise and 
should go with his arguments to the Middle West, confident that a little 
patience and further suffering will be rewarded by the breaking up of 
the misguided alliance by which the Middle Western voters, at great 
sacrifice to their own interests and rights, have kept the protected 
minorities in charge of our tariff policy. 

In this, the Southern farmer, and those Western farmers who 
already see the light, will take great heart from the fact that there are at 
least some sympathetic souls in high position in Washington. The 
Secretary of State (Mr. Hull) has fought this battle since boyhood and 
still is fighting it. The Secretary of Agriculture know^s the significance 
of our tariff situation, as his writings clearly reveal. These men and 
others stand ready to champion the farmers’ cause, when the farmers 
themselves join in a clear understanding of it and, refusing to be 
diverted by any more proposals that do not strike at the fundamental 
issue, concentrate militantly on the one issue at stake — the reconquest 
of their inalienable right to trade their products on a basis of equality 
for the products of the rest of mankind.” 


CROP CONDITION 

Advices received by the New York Cotton Exchange Service from 
approximately 400 crop correspondents, under average date of June 28, 
emphasise the highly favourable crop situation as of that date. The 
condition of the crop was reported as far above the average for that time, 
and one of the highest on record. The crop condition apparently rose 
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slightly duriag the last half of June, from the high level at the middle of 
the month. The improvement was evidently due to the hot, dry 
weather during that period, which permitted the cleaning of fields which 
had become grassy, stimulated the rapid growth of the plant and effected 
some control of insects. As of the end of June, it was reported from 
practically all parts of the Belt that fields were clean and well cultivated, 
plants were developing satisfactorily although late in many areas, and, 
while weevils and other insects were present in many sections, actual 
damage was relatively small. 


THE WEEVIL SITUATION IN THE U.S. 
COTTON BELT 


The American Cotton Crop Service, commenting on June 23 upon 
the weevil situation in the U.vS. cotton belt, stated as follows : — 

“ Cotton insect pests may or may not be the chief limiting factor in 
Texas cotton production for 1937. Weather conditions, of course, will 
determine largely the part insects will play. Concerning the insect 
outlook in Texas we quote a late report from Dr. F. L. Thomas, State 
Entomologist of Texas, as follows : ‘ Considering the State as a whole, 

conditions at the present time point to a year of considerable insect 
injury to cotton. Boll weevils are causing most injury in South Texas 
and flea hoppers in damaging numbers in practically all parts of the 
State excepting North-west, East, and South-east portions. Farmers in 
the Brazos bottoms have already begun to apply sulphur dust for flea 
hoppers. 

Rainfall in the West-central and Central portions of the State has 
caused the plants to grow off rapidly and become favourable for an 
increase in numbers of flea hoppers. 

Although too early to make definite statements regarding North-west 
Texas, it is believed that parts of that area will have some unfortunate 
experience with flea hoppers and leaf worms this year. 

Thus far we have reports of leafworms only from Neuces and 
Calhoun Counties, but the second generation may be found in widely 
scattered areas any day now, and by another month the worms will be 
found causing injury in many parts of the State.’ 

The weevil situation in the Eastern Belt, especially along the Coastal 
Plains area from about Savannah, Ga., to Raleigh, N.C., threatens to 
hold the Georgia and Carolina production figures for 1937 to moderate 
proportions. One of the interesting features of the situation, in addition 
to the hea%’}^ initial infestation, is the fact that for the past four years very 
little weevil poisoning has been done due to climatic control of the pest. 
The result of climatic control of the weevil has apparently caught the 
farmers napping and, although a large number are poisoning, most of 
the poisoning operations were started from one to two weeks late. 
Therefore, in spite of warning from the Extension Department relative 
to the weevil situation, the best authorities now admit that the crop will 
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be reduced — the full extent depending on future weather conditions. A 
scorching hot, dry weather complex during the period June 15 to about 
July 15 would tend to hold the total damage down. However, should 
showery weather conditions prevail during the greater part of the 
June I5--July 15 period the crop will probably be reduced as much as 
25 per cent, in the Coastal Plains section. 

The unusually heavy initial weevil infestation in the Coastal Plains 
area of South Carolina is due mainly to two factors. Winter temperatures 
were not sufficiently low to produce any material mortality among the 
weevils that entered winter quarters. Secondly, the defoliation of the 
crop by the cotton leaf worm came at a date too late to reduce the 
numbers of weevils in the fields. This condition was also accentuated 
by the fact that the crop in large areas of South Carolina was very late. 

The weevil infestation in Georgia appears to be unusually spotted 
with the most serious infestation reported from North-eastern Georgia 
or the section where the drought caused the crop to be four to six weeks 
late last year. The late-germinated 1936 crop maintained a very vigorous 
growing condition well up to the killing frost date and furnished unusual 
weevil multiplication conditions. In South Georgia, where the defoliation 
of the cotton plant by the cotton leaf worm, occurred during September 
and early October, the weevil population is reported as less than usual. 
In a few localities where defoliation of the cotton plant by the leaf worm 
was not general the initial infestation is comparatively heavy. 

Mostly cloudy, showery weather conditions in the Central and 
Eastern Belts during the past week held maximum daily temperatures 
well down below the effective weevil-killing figures and the first weevil 
generation matured at a rapid rate. In South Texas some weevil-killing 
temperatures were recorded. However, from East Texas eastward daily 
temperatures were too low to affect the immature weevil stages in 
squares on the ground. In the southern half of the Belt the most critical 
period in the weeviPs life history is from about June 15 to July 15. 
During this period immature stages of the first generation in squares 
on the ground are subjected to extreme heat conditions due to the 
relatively small size of the cotton plant. If daily maximum temperatures 
range from 94 degrees F. upward a very heavy mortality occurs among 
the immature stages. On the other hand, if showery weather conditions 
prevail, a very large percentage of the immature stages produce adult 
weevils for the first generation.*’ 


THE USE OF FERTILIZER IN THE 
U.S. COTTON BELT. 


Fertilizers in the American cotton belt are being used this year more 
extensively than in any previous crop year since 1931. From the follow- 
ing table compiled by the New York Cotton Exchange Service it will 
be noted that the average yields of cotton per acre, when the crops have 
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been relatively poorly fertilized, have been higher 

than when the crops 

were more heavily fertilized in the earlier years. 

Fertilizer 

Raw Cotton 

Crop 

used 

Yield per Acre 

Year 

crons) 

(pounds) 

1928 

2 , 221,000 

103-3 

1929 

2,291,000 

104-2 

1930 

2,254,000 

157-1 

1931 

1,382,000 

2n-5 

1932 

807,000 

173-5 

1933 

1,214,000 

212-7 

1934 

989,000 

171-6 

1935 

1,146,000 

1S6-3 

1936 

1,312,000 

197-9 

1937 

1,640,000 

? 


A PICTORIAL STORY OF TEXAS COTTON 


Propaganda in favour of Texas Cotton is forthcoming in the shape 
of a publication by Messrs. Anderson, Clayton & Co., the well-known 
American firm of cotton exporters. 

The book consists of a series of pictures, each with appropriate 
descriptive matter, and constitutes a pictorial story of Texas cotton from 
seed to mill. Every phase in the cultivation of the plant is involved, 
from the preparation of the land to the departure of the bales to mills 
in the United States or abroad. It wwld indeed be difScult to discover 
a collection of pictures which so aptly and completely cover the 
production of cotton. 

Messrs. Anderson, Clayton & Co. are to be complimented on the 
publication of such a fine piece of work. 


CROP REPORTS 


The Lmted States Department of Agriculture in its weather report 
for the week ended July 7 , states : — 

The past week was cool in the Eastern Cotton Belt and warmer than 
normal in the West. Substantial rains occurred in most places east 
of the ^Mississippi Valley, while in the Western half of the Belt except 
locally in some Northern Sections, the week was almost rainless. 

The weather has been mostly favourable for cotton, and a fair to 
good advance is reported from most sections. 

In Texas progress continued fair to good, and bolls were opening 
rapidly. Picking is progressing in the extreme South. In Oklahoma 
progress and condition continued fair to good, although there is com- 
plaint of grasshopper damage in some Western coimties. 

In Arkansas weather was favourable except for too much rain in the 
North-West. Plants are mostly strong, and are blooming in Southern 
and most Central portions. In the lower Mississippi Valley there was 
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generally dry and sunny weather, which was favourable for holding 
weevil in check. 

From Alabama and "J enncssee eastward there was considerable rain- 
fall, and the increased moisture was beneficial in some localities, but 
fav^oured weevil activity in others. 

Generally, however, weather was largely favourable, and the progress 
of cotton has been good in most places. Plants are squaring and bloom- 
ing freely in Central Sections, while bolls are forming as far north as 
South Carolina, and there is scattered blooming into Northern Georgia 
and parts of Tennessee. 


The American Cotton Cyop Service, of Madison, Florida, stated as 
follows under date of July 14, 1937. 

Reports from our crop observers for the week ending July 12 indicate 
the crop made average gain during the past week. There was some 
complaint of poor fruiting from western states but, for the Belt as a whole, 
no mention was made of the beginning of the annual midsummer condition 
decline. Weather conditions were mostly favourable. Temperatures 
were normal to above over the western half of the Belt and mostly somew^hat 
below normal over the Eastern Belt. The showery weather condition 
and low temperatures prevailing over the Eastern Belt favoured weevil 
multiplication. From about Macon, Ga., north-eastward the first weevil 
generation usually begins to emerge or reach maturity about July i, and 
showery weather and low temperatures greatly increase the number of 
weevils reaching maturity. Moisture conditions are mostly ample in all 
portions of the Belt except the north-western area, where rainfall is 
usually needed and, on account of much late-planted cotton, the need for 
adequate moisture is greater than usual. We have received no complaints 
of shedding duo to dry weather conditions. Cotton insect pests such as 
weevil, boll worm, and cotton leaf worm, are increasing in Texas and 
will be a limiting factor in that state’s outturn. Future weather con- 
ditions in the Eastern Belt will determine the extent of 1937 weevil 
damage in that area. 


Messrs. Weil Brothers, of Montgomery, Alabama, in 'ck^ir semi- 
monthly crop letter dated July i, 1937, state as follows : — 

June is past, leaving behind a record of good cotton weather. There 
have been high temperatures, punctuated now and then by rains. Culti- 
vation has been incessant, and more soda has been used in fertilisation 
than ever before. The consequence is that we have over the entire Belt, 
a plant that is well grown, strong, and in dark green health. The condition 
is spotted only in that the fruiting is not as yet up to expectations in some 
localities. We have never seen a better condition on the first of July and 
a recession is not to be unexpected. In no section is the crop late and it 
is a week earlier than normal in some few sections. The movement 
has begun in the Valley in Texas and indications are there will be a 
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20 per cent, larger yield. In South Alabama and South Georgia the move- 
ment should begin by August 15. 

High temperatures have stopped tlie flea hopper in I'exas, and have 
checked any damage by the weevil in the Central and Eastern Belts. 
Weevil emergence, however, is greater than for some years. Undoubtedly 
there will be some damage, regardless of any high temperatures to come, 
but with considerable rain and lower temperatures, certainly there will 
be wide and serious damage, and this may be a big factor in the final 
determination of the size of the crop. 

A notable feature of this crop is the general use of better seed — more 
especially true in the Eastern Belt. Another feature is that farmers, 
despite higher prices, have been more unrestrained in the buying of 
equipment, fertilizer and other necessities, in their desire to make good 
crops. Another very progressive feature — the growing use of cover crops 
over the winter. 


Messrs. Geo. H. McFadden Bro.^ in their crop letter dated July 6, 
1937, state as follows : — 

The weather was partly favourable to favourable in the Eastern and 
Central Belts and generally favourable in the Western Belt. Moderately 
light to hea\7 showers fell over most of the Eastern and Central Belts 
during the first part of the week while the latter half, with the exception 
of the Carolinas, was clear. The principal complaint in these areas was 
cool nights and in some sections showers were conducive to weevil 
activity. In the Western Belt there were only a few widely scattered 
showers and, except where harvesting was interrupted in the extreme 
southern portion of Texas, the week was considered favourable. 

A general rain would be beneficial in the Western Belt with some 
localities in south Texas becoming rather dry. The rest of the Belt 
needs clear warm weather although there are some sections, particularly 
in the northern portion, where moisture would favour crop progress. 

With only a few local exceptions the crop is well cultivated. A good 
taproot has been developed although in a few areas in the south-east the 
root is only fair on late planted cotton. Plants are generally in healthy 
condition but continue to be inclined toward sappiness and some wilting 
is reported in southwest Texas. Squaring is general except in the northern 
third of the Belt and most cotton in the southern half is blooming freely 
^\ith scattered blooms being reported in almost every section of the Belt. 
Fruiting is unsatisfactory in some areas, particularly in the southern 
portions of the Eastern and Central Belts. 

Actual Wee\il damage, except in a few localities, has been light to date, 
but the pest is reported in almost every section with infestation rather 
hea^"y in the south-east. With only a few exceptions our correspondents 
state that weevil are more threatening than at this time last year. Other 
insect reports are confined mostly to fleas and grasshoppers, damage 
from the former being mostly localised while the latter are causing 
considerable alarm in the western portions of Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Mr. C, T, Rcvete^ of Munds^ Winsloto and Potter^ has communicated 
the following, dated July 9 : — 

As we have so often warned our readers in the past, we do not issue 
crop estimates. In adhering to this policy, we should not regard it as a 
violation to indulge in tentative calculation as to yield possibilities, 
particularly as we feel that there is w^arrant for this process if based on 
logical premises. We herewith give below a picture of potentialities and 
our basis for same. 

Last season total ginnings expressed in terms of equivalent 500 pound 
bales totalled 12,398,882 bales, or let us say 12,400,000 round numbers. 
This small production was not due to acreage restriction, as the area of 

30.960.000 will testify. The poor showing came as a result of the excep- 
tionally low yield per acre of Texas, 1 19 pounds, and Oklahoma 60 pounds 
per acre. Texas ginnings w^ere 2,825,000 bales, and the Oklahoma crop 
was 289,000 bales. If the promise that existed at the end of June last 
year had been maintained, the combined yield of Texas and Oklahoma 
could have been at least 1,500,000 bales larger than the actual outturn. 

In the tentative calculation we are making, we assume that Texas 
and Oklahoma which now have a much better foundation than existed 
a year ago will produce, based on no acreage increase whatsoever^ at least 

1.500.000 bales above their production last season. Let us go further 
and assume that the rest of the Belt, despite a more propitious early 
outlook, with heavier fertilisation and superior cultivation, turns out the 
same yield per acre as last season. 

Thus we would have a crop of 12,400,000 bales plus 1,500,000 for the 
Texas-Oklahoma increment, or 13,900,000 bales. 

Then add to this total lo^o acreage increase and w^e get a yield 
result of about fifteen and a quarter million bales. 

Of course we expect no one to accept this presentation as a picture of 
even approximate yield indications. It does, however, in our opinion, 
present an excellent basis for calculations. Subtraction of several hundred 
thousand bales could be made for weevil damage, in case it develops, and 
still leave a prospect for fourteen and a half million bales. On the other 
hand, a propitious season in the remainder of July and August could 
raise the prospect to more than fifteen and a half million. 

In setting forth this statistical venture, we recommend it only as an 
assemblage to be kept in nxind as the season progresses. Unquestionably 
the fact that the acreage figures were below trade expectations will provide 
a temporary’ psychological stimulus that may disclose the scarcity of 
contracts incident to this stage of the season. If further incitement is 
required, this may be provided by reports of w^eevil ravages. We believe, 
however, that this pest will have to get exceedingly busy to impair the 
yield to such an extent that it will occasion anxiety over the requirements 
for American cotton during the coming season. 
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FINAL COTTON CROP ESTIMATE. 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture announce their final estimate 
of the Cotton Crop for 1936-37 (in Cantars) as follows : — 



193(M7 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

Cotton over 12 inch Staple 

lOthers 

520,100 

2,335,600 

901,137 

1,754,483 

1,002,452 

1,215,258 

1,153,223 

978,930 

Cotton over 11 inch Staple 

146,600 

208,241 

212,050 

364,599 

Cotton over 1 1 inch Staple 

5,901,100 

5,478,537 

4,960,760 

5,914,316 

Total 

8,9(13,400 

8,342,398 

7,390,520 

8,411,068 

Scarto 

203,8(10 

192,529 

164,709 

164,044 

Total including Scarto 

9,107,200 

8,534,927 

7,555,289 

8,575,112 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION 


The Eg\'ptian Ministry of Agriculture issued on July 15 its estimate 
of the area under cultivation to cotton this season, announcing a figure of 
^^>977»6 oo feddans, as compared with 1,715,805 feddans last season— an 
increase of about 15 J per cent. Details are shown in the following 
table (in Feddans) : — 



1037 

1936 

1935 

1934 

l^ower , . 

Middle Egj'pt . . 
Upper Egjpt . . 

. . 1, 260,900 

408,400 
303,300 

1,127,287 

341,407 

247,111 

1,112,834 

351,995 

204,176 

1,174,896 

352,642 

204,420 

Total 

. . 1,977,600 

1,715,805 

1,669,005 

1,731,958 
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TWO NEW GIZA VARIETIES. 


Members of the International Cotton Federation will doubtless 
remember that reference has often been made in the past few issues of 
this journal to the new 'varieties of Egyptian cotton, especially Giza 
12 and 26. In this connection, the following extract from a recent issue 
of the Manchester Guardian Commercial is ol particular interest 

Since the rise of Giza 7 to importance as a cotton variety, and the 
basing of contracts on it in both Liverpool and Alexandria, there has been 
a tendency, more especially in Liverpool and Manchester, to refer to 
Giza 7 as just “ Giza.” This ignores the fact that all the new selections 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture are given a Giza number, 
and it is noticeable that Alexandria references usually say Giza 7 when this 
variety is meant. The truth is that Giza 7 is only the first of new varieties, 
selected at Giza, which arc going to be commercially important. Several 
others have been tried and dropped ; some, like Giza 3, have been prop- 
agated for a few years and then withdrawn because their merits did not 
justify their continuance. The Giza Research Station now has, how- 
ever, new strains which are virtually certain to command public interest. 
Two of these, Giza 12 and Giza 26, have already arrived at the stage 
w^here their merits deserve and require to be more widely known. 

Although in point of area Giza 26 is the less important of the two, 
it comes at the top of the staple range, and therefore has an importance 
more than that of mere bulk. Actually 300 feddans, producing about 
100 bales, were grown last season, and 1,800 feddans have been planted 
for the new season’s crop, from which 1,000 bales may be expected. 
This variety is a top-staple one, and it is hoped that all users interested 
in this class of cotton will purchase test samples of the coming crop 
to see what value the cotton has to them. It is a fairly dark-coloured 
cotton, between Sakel and Maarad in colour, as long as Maarad but finer 
and stronger. Its results in spinning tests have been very consistent. 
Something like 5 to 10 per cent, increased yarn strength over that given 
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by the equivalent grade of Sakel may be expected. Its real value is 
probably between the best Sakels and Sudans now used and Sea Island, 
and it may be expected to some extent to cut into the Sea Island market 
for top- quality yarns and fabrics. 

What is expected of this variety in the future ? Although, like most 
high-quality cottons, its agricultural merits are only moderate, yet it 
loses nothing to Sakel in this respect and may be expected to replace 
fairly rapidly whatever area of Sakel is still grown. It will then, of course, 
come into competition with Sakha 4, Maarad and Giza 7, and other vari- 
eties with better agricultural characteristics, so that it is not anticipated 
that a large acreage of this variety will ever be grown. But, of course, 
the principal deciding factor will be the premium which Giza 26 proves 
to be worth to the fine-spinning trade. 

Giza 12 is perhaps a \^ariety of greater general interest to users of 
Egyptian cotton. Of this new variety 6,000 feddans were grown in 1936, 
and 15,000 feddans or even more are expected to be sown with it this year. 
It is thus already of commercial importance, but it may be expected to 
make more progress. The merits of Giza 12 are principally agricultural. 
Its attractive early-maturing growth habit and unusually large boll 
make it in the Delta and in parts of Upper Egypt the most prolific of 
existing cotton varieties. Even Giza 7, which is itself a high yielder, 
is beaten by Giza 12, and the large areas of Delta Zagora, which have 
extended steadily in a period when staple only commanded a small 
premium and yield principally counted, may be expected to diminish 
in future in favour of Giza 12. 

Although mainly attractive to the grower on account of its high 
yield, it must not be supposed that Giza 12 is without staple merits. 
Its staple is actually as long as Giza 7, but coarser and weaker^ and it will 
always be w’orth less than Giza 7. It is, however, equally definitely a 
better cotton than Ashmouni. Actually it represents a new departure 
in staple characters, being long without fineness, but its general spinning 
value appears to be about half-vray between Ashmouni and Giza 7. 

Spinners will find points of attractiveness in Giza 12. It appears 
to card unusually well, and to be free from nep, probably owing to its 
relative coarseness. The large bulk in which Giza 12 is expected to be 
grown will make it a relatively cheap cotton, and spinners may often 
find that they can get the same yarn strength from medium-grade Giza 12 
as from high-grade Ashmouni, at a cheaper price. Although darker- 
coloured than Giza 7, for uses where colour is unimportant, a mixture of 
Giza 7 and Giza 12 might also giv’^e interesting spinning results. 


COMPLETION OF GEBEL AULIA DAM. 


''rhe long series of valuable irrigation projects, one of the chief features 
of British work in Egj'pt, has been still further increased by the completion 
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of the Gebel Aulia Dam, on the White Nile, thirty miles south of Khar- 
tum, four months before the lime stipulated in the contract. There is 
to be no official opening for the moment. 

Air. J. W. Gibson, a Yorkshireman, previously agent for Messrs. 
Pearson & Sons Ltd., of the Sennar Dam fame, whose tender of just over 
000,000 was accepted by the Egyptian Government, later entered 
into partnership with Messrs. Pauling Ltd., and this new firm of Messrs. 
Gibson & Pauling (Foreign) Ltd. carried out the contract. Mr. Gibson 
undertook to complete the work in 50 months, and as the dam was officially 
started on June 26, 1933, the contractors had until August 26, 1937, and 
have thus finished well ahead of time. 

The Gebel Aulia Dam, which is over three miles long, forms an im- 
portant link in the Egyptian Government’s “ Nile Control ” programme. 
Although it is situated in the Sudan, the latter will benefit practically 
not at all. Indeed, from a short-sighted point of view it will suffer, 
since a considerable amount of land near the dam will be inundated. 
But in this connection Egypt has already paid ££750,000 to the Sudan 
Government for the compensation of landowners, and it is expected that 
the vast majority of these will eventually settle in the Gezira, which is 
being rapidly developed by the Sudan Plantations. 

From the Egyptian irrigation point of view, the Gebel Aulia Dam 
supplements the second heightening of the Assuan Dam, complete 
in 1933, in increasing the water stored for the summer by about 
4,400,000,000 cubic metres, of which 2,400,000,000 is from the additional 
work at Assuan. The Gebel Aulia dam storage will be used gradually 
until it reaches its full capacity of 2,000,000,000 cubic metres in the sum- 
mer of 1942 or 1943. And with this tremendous increase in the amount 
of water available there will be over 100,000 acres brought under cul- 
tivation, and irrigation in other places will be improved. 

{Manchester Guardian) 


INSECT DAMAGE TO EGYPTIAN CROP 


Recent advices from Cairo state that about 119,000 acres of cotton are 
now affected by the boll-worm despite the strenuous efforts to check 
this menace. 

It is maintained that the only way to combat it is to collect by hand 
the leaves which ha\ e been attacked and thousands of workers are engaged 
in this occupation. 

Other cable advices dated Alexandria, June 3, state good progress 
is being made with the newerop, with weather satisfactory and leaf- worm 
damage negligible except in the Western Delta and Middle Egypt where, 
however, it has only been slight. 
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ON TO CAIRO 
& ALEXANDRIA! 



18™ INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS 

JAN. 26th— FEB. 3rd, 1938 

Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., Joint Official 
Travel Agents for the Congress, have 
planned special facilities for British 
Delegates, full details of which will 
be found on pages 484—489 of this 
issue. 

Delegates and others interested are 
advised to notify their require- 
ments early at their nearest Cook 
Office. 

COOKS 

THOS. COOK & SON LTD. 

Manchester : 79 Market Street, 14 Oxford Street, Victoria 
Bridge and Midland Hotel. 

Oldham : 110 Yorkshire Street. 
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CROP REPORTS. 


The Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Basal^ Cotton Committee^ 
Resume of information received during June : — 

Lower Egypt. — Influenced by the favourable temperature which pre- 
vailed throughout the month, cotton plants have shown satisfactory 
progress and development has been quite normal. Flowering has com- 
menced in early sown crops. Throughout the whole of the Delta leaf- 
worm egg masses have been signalled. However, cultivators under 
Government supervision have taken active steps to combat the menace 
and the damage caused has been no more than normal. In several 
districts, confined principally to Sakellaridis cotton, a certain amount 
of damage has been reported from wilt with a number of cases of attacks 
of thrips. There are numerous complaints of insufficiency of water for 
irrigation purposes. 

Upper Egypt and Fayoum. — The temperature has been favourable, 
the crop is well advanced and the condition of plants is very satis- 
factory. As in the Delta, egg masses of leaf-worm have been reported, 
but as previously stated, these have been effectually dealt with. Water 
is again said to be hardly sufficient for irrigation. 

Messrs, Cicurel & Co., of Alexandria, have communicated the following 
under date of July i, 1937 : — 

Weather : The weather has been evenly warm and favourable to 
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normal progress of the plant both in Lower and Upper Egypt. The 
crop is now as early as it was last season except in the Northern districts 
of the Delta where it is slightly late. In Upper Egypt, on the contrary, in 
certain districts, it is three to four days ahead of last year. 

Aspect of the Plant : Normal conditions prevail everywhere and 
progress of the plant is satisfactory. 

Leafage : Plentiful. 

Blossoming : Started early in June and became general since. 

Fruiting : Except in late fields of Lower Egypt, the plant has formed 
bolls equal in number to last year and if anything, showing in Upper 
Egypt better development. 

Opening : No opening is reported so far, but it is expected that the 
crop will come to maturity in the first half of August in Upper Egypt and 
in the second half of the same month in Lower Egypt. 

Irrigation : Although growers had some cause for apprehension in 
this regard at the beginning of the month, the water supply has since 
proved to be plentiful almost everywhere. 

Dajnage : Leaf -worm layings increased considerably during the 
second half of the month ; but, owing to the very serious measures taken 
by growers with the help of Government Inspectors, they were not 
allowed to hatch and the damage caused is therefore practically nil. 


The following market report, dated July i, has been forwarded by 
Messrs, Cicurel & Co., of Alexandria : — 

A gradual improvement w^as recorded in the spot market and by the 
end of the fortnight ending July i, business was quite active. 

Gisa 7. — The bulk of transaction consisted of Giza 7 which 
was chiefly bought by Lancashire, France and Germany. With the 
present price of July Giza about 170 points under July Sakel, spinners 
find it veiy^ convenient to accumulate supplies of the former quality and 
it may be predicted that this interest will be maintained so long as the 
present state of things persists. 

Ashmuni ^ Zagora : A short trade interest on both these grow1:hs 
caused some hasty covering during the last ten days. The basis improved 
from 100 to 150 points, according to grade. This rise more than offset 
the loss resulting from the disappearance of the June option and the 
advent of August, at a discount of about 50 points, as basis. 

Sakel : This growth was rather neglected. 

New Crop : Interest is broadening and a number of transactions have 
been concluded with many countries. The principal buyers are 
Lancashire, Germany and Italy, orders consisting chiefly of Giza 7 
Ashmuni and Zagora. Except for September and October shipment, 
local exporters show little inclination to hedge their sales with purchases 
of forward deliveries from up-country. In this class of business only the 
basis for near delivery improved, therefore, while conditions in distants 
w’ere unchanged or easier. 
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INTERNATIONAL COnON CONGRESS 
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East Indian Cotton 



STAPLE LENGTH OF INDIAN COTTON. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee have recently issued Statistical 
Leaflet No, i, fourth issue (1936-37) (Price i anna) which contains a 
valuable report on the staple length of the Indian cotton crop of the 
1936-37 season. Extracts from the data provided are published herewith 
in the accompanying table. 

The particulars provided are based on the All-India Cotton Crop 
Estimates for the 1936-37 season, published by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, and on information 
furnished by Directors of Agriculture regarding the production of 
improved varieties of cotton. 

While it is not claimed, states the LC.C.C. Secretary, Mr. P. H. 
Rama Reddi, that the method employed in the preparation of the report 
is at the moment scientific, it is felt that the classification of the Indian 
cotton crop into units in which the chief fibre characteristics of the crop 
may be considered as more or less homogeneous would facilitate the 
evolution of a more reliable method based on actual tests on representa- 
tive samples of the season's fair average cotton of the commercial crop. 
The secretary adds that the Committee would greatly appreciate 
criticisms and suggestions calculated to enhance the value and usefulness 
of the publication. 

It should be noted that in the accompanying table only the official 
Government estimates of production have been quoted. In the Report, 
from which these particulars are taken, private estimates also are given, 
although not in such detail. These generally are somewhat higher than 
the official estimates, and give a grand total of 7,408,000 bales. 






The Indian Cotton Crop of 1936-37 Season Classified According to Length of Staple. 

Based on the Provincial, Slate, and All-India Cotton Forecasts and on information specially supplied by the Provincial and State Departments of Agriculture 
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SUGGESTED TAX ON INDIAN COTTON BALES. 

We learn from Cotton,'’ of Manchester, that according to reports 
dated Bombay, May 15, the Finance Member of the Government of 
Bombay has prepared a scheme, v^hich includes a proposal for levying 
a tax of one rupee on each bale of ginned cotton, either consumed in 
or exported from the Bombay Presidency. He hopes, it is reported, to 
realise at least Rs. 50 lakhs from this source of taxation. 


CROP REPORTS 


Messrs. Ralli Brothers Limited, in their report dated July 13, 1937, 
state as follows, with regard to weather and crops : — 

Oomras. During the first half of the week the weather remained fine 
but during the latter half general beneficial rains fell which will enable 
cultivators to complete their sowings. On the whole we estimate that 
75 per cent, of the sowings in these areas has been completed. 

Dhollerahs, Broach and Surtis, Beneficial rain has fellen everywhere 
being particularly heavy in the Surti district, where it was most required. 
Early sowings are progressing. 

Dekkans. Except for scattered showers no rain has fallen and 
sowings are suspended. We estimate that so far only about 15 per cent, 
of the crop has been sown. Rain is urgently required and if it does not 
fall in the near future w^e expect sowings will be small and that land will 
be given over to groundnut sowings. 

Tinnivellies and Cambodias. Hot dry weather has prevailed. 
Second pickings are arriving in the market. 

Rangoon. The standing crops are progressing well. 


Messrs. Volkart Brothers, Winterthur, Switzerland, in their report 
dated July 9, 1937, follows ; — 

The monsoon has started a few days later than normal on the West 
Coast, However, it has soon spread over the Omra districts and further 
North, and it may be said that so far the monsoon has taken a normal 
course. Farmers were able to sow' their fields in time and by now sowings 
are almost completed. No definite information is available yet as to the 
acreage under cotton, but it is likely to be at least as large as last year. 

The Gujerat belt (Broach Muttia) has received rather too much rain, 
so that planting there is somewhat delayed. There is plenty of time to 
make up for this delay. 

In the W estem tracts insufficient rain is preventing farmers from taking 
in hand the cultivation of their fields, but there is time in this district 
for sowing till middle of August. 
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In the Karachi-Hinterland conditions are satisfactory on the whole. 
The estimated acreage increase, as compared with last year, is put at from 
5 to 10%. Satisfactory returns have induced farmers to grow more 
cotton. Only time will tell, however, whether the yield will be propor- 
tionately bigger. So far one can only note the tendency to grow more 
of the long staple varieties, both in the Sind and in the Punjab, at the 
expense of the ordinary 4F American Seed strain. 


J. A. TIIOimURN. R YATES. S C. WHITEHEAD 
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LOOM MOTORS 




ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVES 
for WEAVING SHEDS 



“Metrovick” Loom Motors are 
designed to withstand the 
arduous conditions prevailing 
in Weaving Sheds and are giving 
unfailing service throughout 
the Textile industry. 

As illustrated, the motors are 
supplied either with feet, hinged 
base or spring suspension. 

The sketch shows **Metrovick” 

Loom Motors driving Looms by means 
of Vee Ropes or Chains. 


Send your enquiries to— 
TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 



TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER 17. 
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THE SHIRLEY PATENT COTTON LINT 
RECOVERER. 


HOWARD & BULLOUGII LTD , ACCRINGTON 

The following is extracted from the July Issue of the Textile Manu- 
jacturer : — 

The patents of the British Cotton Industry Research Association for 
the ** streamline ” cleaning of cotton have been previously described 
(International Cotton Bulletin No. 47, April, 1934). The principles 
were then embodied in the Shirley Analyser for testing the content 
of fibre and trash of cottons or cotton waste. A production machine for 
the recovery of lint from waste is now available, and its use in mill practice 
shows that it will have considerable economic scope. Very extensive tests 
have been made, covering not only the capacity and efficiency of the 
machine, but also the effect in yam appearance and strength when the 
recovered cotton is passed back into the usual mixings from which it 
came, or is put into a lower mixing, or is processed separately. The way 
in which it is used depends on each individual mill, but it is safe to say 
that the machine should be of interest to almost all cotton spinners 
whether in ordinary cotton spinning or in the waste trade. There is 
almost complete recovery of fibre in a clean condition. 

The cleaning method is founded upon the relative buoyancy of lint 
or trash to be carried along in a current of air. After intensive opening, 
almost to the single hair state, the mixture of fibre and trash falls into a 
controlled ** streamline air current, proceeding from the air entry G, 
Fig. round the streamer plate to the cage at L. The heaviest particles 
pass downwards at once, practically undeflected by the stream, while the 
lighter trash particles gradually fall through the stream or are left at the 
turn where a centrifugal action effects a very critical separation of the 
lightest trash particles which are almost as buoyant as the cotton fibres. 
Light dust is carried with the air through the perforated cage L on which 
the fibre is deposited. 

In practice, the material is fed from a hopper feeder of specially 
modified design on to the feed lattice A, Fig. i, where preliminary com- 
pression takes place under the roller B, further compression taking place 
between the rollers C before reaching the feed roller D. The feed roller D 


See page 558 . 
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is mounted upon a specially designed feedplate E which can be adjusted 
to suit the staple length delivering the material to a taker-in beater F. 
This beater is clothed with hardened pointed takcr-in wire designed to 
perform the intensive opening required without damaging the staple. 



Fig. 1. 

The control of the speed of the air stream is effected by a valve I 
near the fan, operated from the outside of the machine to a graduated 
scale, \shile the streamlining ” of the air flow and its guidance into a 
curv^ed path are brought about by the general disposition of the working 
parts together with the arrangement and shape of the end partitions of 
the trash chamber and the streamer plate J. This latter is fitted close to 
the periphery of the beater, and serx'es to guide the air current from the 
heater in a parth whose cun^ature assists the separation of the trash 
particles. 

Some air is admitted at S, impinging on the main air stream at a 
sharp angle and producing eddies which combine with the action of the 
stripping knife to effect satisfactory stripping. 

The trash falls to the bottom of the trash chamber T, from where it 
is conveyed by a travelling lattice K to the outside of the machine. 

Where desired, a specially constructed elevator is supplied, facilitating 
the removal of the trash, which is deposited into a bag or skip placed 
beneath the mouth of the elevator. It is possible, however, to arrange 
a chute so that the conveyer lattice can deliver the trash into the room 
below. 
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The recovered lint is conveyed on the upward air stream to be 
collected on the cage L, which, being made of finely perforated metal, 
permits the light dust to pass to the fan and thence to dust chambers, 
whilst the lint is retained and conveyed towards the delivery sheet M, at 
which point it comes under the influence of the delivery roller N. The 
delivery may be arranged to feed into a pneumatic conveying system or 
into skips or on to a lattice conveyer, according to the arrangements 
in the mill 

The hopper feeder has been specially designed to give the maximum 
regularity of feed, the main features being improved combing by the 
spiked lattice, increased regularity by the regulating cylinder, and uniform 
stripping at the beater. Feeding of the material of uniform density across 
the full width of the machine obviates any possibility of plucking at 
the feedplate. 

Production when dealing with blowroom droppings is 140 lb. to t8o lb. 
per hour, varying with the type and nature of the material. Operating 
card strips and similar wastes of greater lint content, a normal capacity 
is between 60 lb. and 80 lb. per hour. One operative can easily attend 
the machine when handling all the feed, delivered material and trash. 
With mechanical or pneumatic arrangements the labour can be further 
reduced. In some cases machines might be coupled in sequence, in 
which case there might be more than one preliminary machine to each 
final machine, as the bulk might, of course, be very greatly reduced by 
the extraction of trash. 
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THE SACO-LOWELL LAP METER. 


The >*i^vLo\\ell Lap Meter is a new precision instrument designed 
and ’ruilt Hi the h^co-Lowell Shops at Biddeford. It is designed to divide 
Ups mto uiaiorm, regular, predetermined lengths and to weigh each 
kn^th immediate]} on being detached. 

T 3 accomplish this, the machine is composed of three assemblies ; 
the trame, the unrolling and measuring motion, and the scale. 

The frame is built of steel, finished in grey baked enamel wdth black 
trimmings. 

The unndling and measuring motion consists of a steel measuring 
c} Under and a pair of detaching rolls. There is a larger gear on the end 
of the shaft which supports the measuring motion. This gear carries one 
of the teeth of a hunting cog motion which, by means of a drop lever, 
stops the machine after the required length has been unrolled and deposited 
in the scale pan. After the weight has been recorded on the chart, the 
machine is easily started b} means of a foot or hand lever. The measuring 
roll is co\ered with a material to give it a non-slipping surface. The 
measuiing motion recei\es its power from a built-in motor and reduction 
gear. 

As the lap is slowly unrolled, and while it is on the way from the 
detaching rolls to the scale pan, it passes in front of a pair of high-intensity 
show-case lights. This arrangement makes it possible to examine the 
lap structure as regards uniformity of sheeting, cleanliness, the manner 
in w'hich the cotton has been opened, and other details of this nature. 

Should it be found necessar}^ to stop the lap for a protracted examin- 
ation, this can be done by means of a convenient switch located on the 
left-hand side of the machine. 

The indicating scale used is an original design built especially for 
this machine. It embodies the latest ideas of scale manufacture. Accurate 
levelling is obtained by means of fine pitch screws and a built-in level. 
Brakes are provided to diminish the \ibration of the scale and thus to 
facilitate accurate readings without loss of time for the scale to become 
stabilised. 

The deviations from the standard weight are indicated on the illumin- 
ated scale, which is graduated in divisions equivalent to i ounce. In 
other words, if the standard weight of the lap is 13 ounces, the scale 
is adjusted for 13 ounces by means of a standard weight. For example, 
if the yard of lap under examination \veighs exactly 13 ounces, the indic- 
ator will remain exactly at o on the dial. Howe\er, should the sample 
under examination weigh more than 13 ounces, the indicator will move 
over to the proper place on the dial so that the deviation from the standard 
is immediately read. The same sequence of events will take place should 
the lap weigh less than 13 ounces. Thus, the variations are quickly 
and readily perceived without any calculations whatsoever. 

In connection with this scale there is a special chart. The headings 
of this chart correspond exactly to the divisions of the scale, so that all 
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DOVBLING RINGS... 

are becoming more and more specialised. 
We make them for oil or grease lubri- 
cation, for high speeds or heavy duty, for 
silk, rayon, cotton, worsted, wool, jute, and 
paper. Licensees operate Eadie patents all 
over the world and the combined experi- 
ence is at your disposal. 


EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD. 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
and VICTORIA WORKS, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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the operator has to do is to read the scale and put a dot in the corresponding 
position on the chart. Therefore, when the test is completed, without 
any further loss of time for calculations, a graph record is easily obtained 
b}" joining the various dots. This operation can be carried on at a very 
high rate' of speed. This rate depends more or less on the speed at 
which the operator can record the obser\’ations. 

It has been the custom in the past to evaluate the uniformity of laps 
by “ Total Variation.” This method consisted of tabulating the yard- 
per-yard weight and by subtracting the smallest weight from the largest, 
a hgure would be obtained which was called ‘‘ Total Variation.” This 
system of evaluating laps does not give a true picture of the lap structure. 
It assigns no importance whatever to the number of yards within the pre- 
determined tolerance of variation. This, after all, is the true index of per- 
fection and not the percentage of variation which depends on the difference 
betw’een a maximum weight and a minimum w^eight. 

Under the old system a lap with 50 per cent, of its yardage outside 
of the predetermined tolerance would be valued in exactly the same manner 
as a lap with 3 per cent, of its yardage beyond the predetermined tolerance. 

In this new system of evaluating laps based on the operation of the 
Saco-Lowell Lap IMeter the essential figure is the percentage of yards 
within a predetermined tolerance and not a meaningless figure based upon 
the difference betw'een a range of maximum and minimum weights. 

In addition to showing the weight of each individual yard and its 
relation to the standard, the chart quickly reveals the trend of these 
weights. In other words, it will show whether the lap has a tendency 
to be ver}’ heavy at the start and light at the finish, or whether the yards 
in the middle have a tendency to vary from the standard either heavy or 
light. The observation and study of this trend will often lead to the 
disco\ery of irregularities in the control perhaps as far back as the auto- 
matic feeder. {Saco-Lowell Bulletin) 


CUT WEFT. 


Mr. Stephen Major, in a contribution to the July issue of the Textile 
Recorder, deals with the subject of cut w^eft. He discusses the causes of 
weft cutting at the loom and explains how they may be prevented. He 
states that one of the chief causes of cut weft is defective shuttles and it 
is advisable to examine the shuttles in the first instance, when weft cutting 
occurs. The shuttles should be kept perfectly smooth and in good con- 
dition. Chipped and rough shuttles and warped and badly worn shuttles 
often result in weft cutting. The rough and chipped places should 
be filed and sand-papered until they are smooth and finished with an 
application of linseed oil. Worn shuttles should be trued up with a plane 
or in a special shuttle truing machine, for the importance of having a 
pair or set of shuttles of the same size, shape and weight cannot be over- 
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emphasised. Shuttles which are excessively worn at the base should be 
scrapped, for in this case the shuttles will be too shallow and the cop or 
pirn will rub against the warp yarn and the shuttle race and result in the 
breakage of the weft. 

In addition to defective shuttles, a wrong traverse of the shuttle is 
responsible for much cutting of the weft during weaving. If the shuttle 
lifts on entering the shuttle box or when it strikes the picker, the weft 
may get underneath or on top of the shuttle, with the result that it will 
be severed by the cutting action between the shuttle and some portion 
of the shuttle box. If the shuttle is not properly checked, i.e., if it is 
not brought to rest in a gradual manner, there is always the tendency 
for the weft to balloon ” and get trapped between the shuttle and shuttle 
box. When the shuttle is not mnning truly, weft cutting is almost 
certain to arise, sooner or later, and it behoves the weaver to be on the 
look out to inform the overlooker as soon as this type of defect becomes 
evident. 

Another frequent cause of cut weft is a badly adjusted weft fork, 
and this is particularly the case when soft weft or weft of fine counts 
is being used. If the weft fork goes too far through the grid or if the 
prongs of the fork contact with the bars of the grid, weft cutting is likely 
to result. Assuming the weft is absent, the weft fork should be set so that 
the prongs just project through the grid, say ^ in., when the sley is in its 
most forward position. The prongs should not under any circumstances 
touch the bars of the grid. The fork should be set at such a height that 
it will not touch the bottom of the grid or the sley when the hook end of 
the fork is raised but should be low enough for the weft to effect the neces- 
sary action on the fork prongs. It is essential that the fork prongs occupy 
a perpendicular position corresponding to that of the grid and that the 
prongs remain parallel to the grid bars throughout their action. Much 
trouble results from the fork prongs not occupying a perpendicular 
position, and this fault is caused by bent prongs, crookedly bored pin 
holes in the forks, and badly set fork holders. 

Weft cutting is sometimes caused by the selvedge threads being drawn 
through the healds or reed wrongly, and by too many ends being drawn 
together through the heald eyes or the reed dents at the selvedge. Cramp- 
ing of the selvedge yarns, together with uneven or badly timed shedding, 
will often result in cut weft, especially when the selvedge yams are strong 
and the weft very fine or soft. Worn reed wires at the selvedge will also 
cause w^eft cutting, especially if the temples do not hold the cloth fell 
to the full width of the warp yam in the reed. Faulty setting of the temples 
■will also cause w’eft cutting. If the temples are set so that they touch 
the reed there is always the liability of the weft becoming trapped and 
severed between the reed and a temple, while if the temples are too far 
away from the reed there is a tendency for the reed wires at the selvedge 
to exert a cutting action on the weft when the beat up of the weft takes 
place. If the crank arms are slack or the crank or crank bearings are 
badly worn, the liability of the weft being nipped between the temple 
and the reed is greatly increased. 
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QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF STAPLE 
FIBRE IN MIXTURE YARNS BY MECHANICAL 
SEPARATION. 


Dr. K\rin ScHtiLZE (Ivlelliand Textilberichte, Heidelberg, German 
edition, 1937, 7, 4S6}. The authoress has found that a black-and-white 
effect can be produced on mixture 5 ams composed of cotton and viscose 
or cuprammonium staple fibre b}^ dyeing them with a solution of iodine 
in aqueous potassium iodide, instead of a dyestuff. Unlike the cotton 
fibre, the Mscose or cuprammonium staple fibre is dyed intensively and 
the shade is permanent, so that the coloured fibres can in that way easily 
be mechanically separated and counted. Staining is done as follows. 
The mixture yarn is laid for one minute in 150 cm® of a solution contain- 
ing 20 g. iodine in 100 cm® of a saturated potassium iodide solution at 
20 ®C., without having previously been wetted. The yarn is drawn through 
the solution, squeezed out and then w^ashed out in two successive baths 
of 400 cm® distilled water at 2o°C. for one minute in each. The first 
rinsing bath should only be slightly moved, but the second rather more 
vigorously. The \arn is dried in the air. 


MECHANICAL COTTON PICKERS 


The following is extracted from an article written by Mildred G. 
Barnwell, Executive Assistant, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
Association, and published in a recent issue of Textile Worlds the 
w'ell-knowm U.S. textile publication. 

There are three mechanical cotton pickers at about the same stage of 
development. Each is based on a rotating spindle theory : the Rust 
picker W'orking on the plan of the smooth but dampened spindle, the 
International Harvester Co. picker and the Berry picker having barbed 
spindles w’hich, rotating, pull the cotton from the boll. Each of the 
machines, however, has the same fundamental defect, the International 
and Berry pickers to an even greater degree than the Rust, for while 
they all pick cotton and pick it quickly they also pick it “ trashy.’’ 

In the early part of the picking season w’hen cotton stalks and leaves 
are still green the mechanical picker takes up a certain percentage of the 
foliage along with the cotton and often the leaves are crushed in the 
machinery and the cotton stained. In the latter part of the season, after 
the frost has fallen, dead leaves break and crumble into a fine ** pepper 
trash ” which will not come out of the cotton at the gin nor in some 
cases in the cleaning process at the mill. Cotton experts who have 
classed samples picked by all three machines state that in each case the 
cotton loses at least two grades in character representing an economic 
loss of at least $20 a bale. The all-important cleaning problem must 
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be solved before true merits or demerits ot any machine picker can be 
thoroughly appraised. 

Keeping the grade standard of mechanically picked cotton up to 
that of hand-picked is a most necessary step forward which must be 
taken before machines can be successfully adapted to cotton harvesting. 
Whether this will have to be done in a special cleaning process at the 
gin or whether it can be accomplished in some device on the picker 
itself has not been determined. In the former case it may be that 
specially constructed gins will have to be erected to care for machine 
har\"ested cotton. 

It is believed that the Rust brothers think they can overcome this 
problem at the picker, for after months of exhaustive field tests during 
picking season and extensive laboratory tests at Clemson College, S.C., 
and College Station, Tex., they have decided not to build their pickers 
for the sales market this year but to continue development of their new 
model carrying a number of improvements that they find to be necessary. 
John Rust feels that after rigid tests this fall these improvements will 
warrant a production programme for 1938. Mack Rust is at this time 
in Turkestan acting as technical adviser to engineers assigned to adapting 
the machine to picking conditions of that country. The interest in the 
Rust picker shown by officials of the U.S.S.R. is very keen and no 
expense is being spared in pushing the mass production programme 
they have planned. 

Although the Rust brothers have not promised mass production of 
their picker even after it is perfected to the United States, as they still 
adhere to their original leasing plan for this country, they are in 
agreement with the Soviet Government on a general production 
programme for the U.S.S.R. 


SPINNING TESTS ON MIXTURES OF STAPLE 
FIBRES AND INDIAN COTTONS 


Dr. Nazir Ahmed, Director of the Technological Laboratory, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee has written an interesting report (Tech- 
nological Bulletin Series — A. No. 36) on spinning tests carried out on 
mixtures of staple fibres and Indian cottons. In the introduction it is 
pointed out that the past few decades have witnessed a large increase in 
the use of artificial fibres as a supplement to or substitute for natural 
fibres, in which rayon has held the premier position. Rayon produced 
in short definite len^hs, called staple fibre, increased from 8 million 
lbs. in 1931 to 21 million lbs. in 1932, and then to 156 million lbs. in 
^ 93 which represented 15 per cent, of the total rayon output. This 
large increase is attributed to the fact that staple fibre possesses uniform 
length and cross section ; it is clean and therefore there is very little 
waste and it does not adhere to the machine. But the more important 
reason is that it can be mixed and blended with cotton, wool, flax and silk 
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and spun on the existing machines with some minor adjustments. The 
spinners, weavers, dyers and finishers can therefore produce a wide range 
of effects in conjunction with it. 

In view of the increasing importance of staple fibre to the cotton 
textile industry some preliminary tests have been made using 3 types of 
staple fibre and 2 well-kno\^n varieties of Indian cotton. 

The material used for the tests were : — (i) Cottons — two standard 
Indian cottons, \iz., Jayaw ant and Combodia Co. 2. (2) Staple fibres : — 
Three types of staple fibres A, B, and C were used. These were about 
1*5 deniers per filament and their staple lengths ranged between 1-20 
inches to 1*44 inches. They were mixed with the cottons at the back 
of the first head of Draw Frame in the proportion of i : 2 and 2 : i and 
were spun into 20’s and 30’s counts with 3! and 4 twist multiples, the pure 
cottons and the pure staple fibres also being spun in the same counts for 
purposes of comparison. 

The conclusions drawn from the results of the various tests made 
on the fibres and the yams are as follows : — 

(i) Yarn Breakages 

The three staple fibres gave practically no breakages and their mixtures 
gave fewer breakages than the pure cottons. This was specially the case 
with the staple fibre A. 
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(2) Yarn Evenness 

The yarns from the three staple fibres were much superior to the 
cotton yarns in evenness and with an increase in the proportion of staple 
fibres in the mixture the evenness of the yarns improved. 

(3) Yarn Neppiness 

The staple fibre yarns are absolutely free from neps and have a very 
smooth appearance. This property is transferred to the mixture yarns, 
although yarn-neppiness does not follow the simple additive law. 

It is suggested that other considerations permitting the admixture 
of a small quantity of staple fibre may be used for reducing yarn breakages 
or yarn neppiness or improving yarn evenness in special cases. 

(4) Yarn Strength and Yarn Stretch 

{a) Staple fibres. In these yarns a comparatively low lea strength 
is found to be associated with a much higher ballistic test than is met 
with in cotton yarns. The staple fibre yarns, however, have a much 
greater stretch than cotton yarns and the twist required to attain the maxi- 
mum strength is lower than that for the cottons used in these tests. 

(6) Effect of increasing the proportion of staple fibres in the mixtures. 
If the proportion of staple fibres is increased in the mixture, the lea 
strength and the single thread strength of the yarns spun from it decrease, 
while the ballistic work of rupture and the percentage extension increase. 
The decrease in the lea strength is generally greater in magnitude than 
the increase in the ballistic work of rupture. 

(£:) Mixtures of staple fibres and cotton. Different cottons responded 
differently depending upon their ballistic work of rupture and mean 
fibre length. The strength result of the mixtures were influenced by 
the disparity between the mean lengths of the cotton and staple fibre ; 
the smaller the disparity the better the results. 

The bulletin gives full details of the machinery employed in these 
tests and the results obtained are described and discussed in detail, 
copies of which may be obtained from Vulcan House, Nicol Road, 
Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay, at 8 annas per copy. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON LOOM STATISTICS 

In compiling the third International Cotton Loom Census, the 
method of procedure was similar to that employed in 1930 and 1933. 

We regret that it has not been possible to obtain returns from Italy, 
Spain or the U.S.S.R., as well as from one or two minor South American 
and Asiatic countries. 

It will be remembered that in 1933 we endeavoured, quite success- 
fully, to obtain information regarding the number of cotton looms 
engaged in the manufacture of {a) mixtures of cotton and artificial silk, 
and [h) pure artificial silk. On this occasion we have attempted to obtain 
even more information upon this important and rapidly developing 
branch of the industry by sub-dividing these headings as follows : — 

(A) Number of looms weaving a mixture of cotton and filament artificial 
silk or rayon. 

(B) Number of looms weaving a mixture of cotton and spun artificial silk or 
staple fibre. 

(C) Number of looms engaged exclusively in the production of filament 
artificial silk or rayon. 

(D) Number of looms engaged exclusively in the production of spun artificial 
silk or staple fibre. 

(E) Number of looms specially constructed for the weaving of artificial silk 
or rayon goods only. 

It should be borne in mind that all the above looms with the exception 
of those coming under the heading of (E), are capable of weaving cotton 
and so come within the scope of this inquiry. They are all situated in 
what are known to be cotton manufacturing concerns. Although we 
have had no difficulty in obtaining this information from the bulk of the more 
important cotton manufacturing countries, the information received 
from many of the smaller ones was either of too sketchy a nature or 
showed obviously that they did not thoroughly understand what was 
being asked of them. However, as a first attempt it has served a useful 
purpose and will no doubt be again included in the questionnaire in 
three years’ time. 

The total number of looms in the world shows little change, an 
increase of 10,526 ; Europe, however, shows a decrease of 34,378. Looms 
in Great Britain have declined by 83,191 in the three years. In U.S.A. 
there is shown a reduction of 40,181 looms. These decreases are offset by 
increases in U.S.S.R., Japan, China, India, etc. In this connection, 
however, it should be pointed out that the total number of looms for 
the U.S.S.R. which we published in 1933, i.e. 250,000, has been amended 
to 197,400, and the German total for 1933, i.e. 222,500, to 205,000. 

The proportion of automatic looms to ordinary looms in Europe, 
appears to be increasing with remarkable steadiness. 

Narrow looms below 16 inches, tape and elastic looms, are not 
included in this compilation, except in the case of Japan, for putposes 
of comparison. 

The International Cotton Committee takes this opportunity of 
thanking all those who have contributed in any way to the success of this 
third World’s Census of Cotton Power Looms. 

N. S. PEARSE, 

1937* General Secretary, 
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separate figures given for Automatic and Automatic Attachments t Mainly replacing obsolete looms. 
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NUMBER OF COTTON LOOMS ENGAGED 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF:— 


Country 

(«) 

Cotton and 
filament 
artificial 
silk or 
rayon 

Cotton 
and spun 
artificial 
silk or 
staple fibre 

. (") 

Filament 
artificial 
silk or 
rayon 

(<f) 

Spun 
artificial 
' silk or 
staple fibre 

Looms 
specially 
erected for 
weaving 
artificial 
silk or 
rayon goods 
only 

Great Britain 

21,863 

6,976 

28,381 

7,066 

9,634 

France 

9,000* 

1,020*^ 

280* 

1,230’‘ 

116 

Czecho- Slovakia . . 

7,860 

620 

4,310 

335 

670 

Holland .. 

564 

245 

610 

328 

654 

Switzerland 

762 

286 

119 

271 

12 

Sweden . . 

374 

411 

193 

910 

67 

Portugal . . 

358 

36 

— 

— 

— 

Austria 

1,030 

63 

1 45 

8 

— 

Hungary . . 

4,000 to o.OOO 

About 

1,000 

2,000 

Yugo-Slavia 

332 

— 

11 

— 

286 

Finland . . 

49 

6 

14 

30 

14 

Denmark . . 

126 

50 

20 

105 

206 

India 

3,722 

321 

21 

10 

26 

Norway , . 

7 

— 

58 

79 

12 

U.S.A 

— 

— 

About 4 

6,000 



Mexico 

291 

325 

147 

82 

84 

Canada , . 

798 





203 

Peru 

22 





. 

13 

Argentine . . 

— 

68 




14 

Chile 


25 





Subject to essential variations. 
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AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK AND 
AVERAGE HOURS IN NORMAL WORKING 

WEEK 

(Actual returns only.) 

I I Average Normal 


Country 

1 

Average Hours 
Worked 1 

PER Week 

Working Hours 
PER Week when on I 
Full Time 

Percentage of 
Normal Full Time 
Actually Worked 

Great Britain 

..i 

iy;5t) 

39-18 

L\i'6'6 

34-42 

lyan 

48-94 

L\)'66 

48-90 

193U 

80-00 

1933 

70-4 

U.S.A. 


79-00 

50-01 

80-00 

80-00 

98-75 

02-5 

Germany . . 


42-29 

46-00 

48-00 

48-00 

88-10 

95-8 

France 

••1 

36-82 

38-50 

48-00‘' 

48-00 

76-70 

80-2 

Italy . . 


§ 

35-75 

§ 

64-17 

§ 

66-0 

Czecho-Slovakin 


30-93 

22-35 

48-00 

48-00 

64-44 

46-5 

Holland . . 


42-38 

24 40 

66-81 

49-82 

76-94 

48-9 

Poland 


38-31 

46-13 

66-44 

61-17 

67-66 

76-4 

Switzerland. . 


44-77 

36-18 

48-00 

48-00 

93-27 

76-3 

Sweden 


76-57 

55-97 

64-81 

63-71 

116-60 

87-8 

Portugal 

Austria 


46-43 

60-54 

48-00 

57-70 

96-73 

87-6 

.. 

68-01 

39-94 

48-00 

66-16 

120-85 

72-4 

Hungary 


66-00 

56-00 

56-00 

56-00 

100-00 

lOO-O 

Yugo-Slavia 


79-41 

05-25 

74-80 

64-00 

106-16 

101-9 

Esthonia 


17-38 

15-70 

46-50 

51-33 

37-37 

30-6 

Finland 


37-01 

37-06 

50-67 

47-12 

73-04 

78-6 

Roumania . . 


61-00 

55-00 

61-00 

65-00 

100-00 

100-0 

Denmark . . 


58-73 

§ 

48-00 

§ 

122-35 

§ 

Greece 


47-31 

57-60 

58-00 

68-40 

81-67 

98*5 

Norsvay 


51-23 

39-07 

48-00 

48-00 

106-73 

81-3 

Latvia 


§ 

92-00 

§ 

102-71 

§ 

89*6 

Bulgaria 


96-00 

96-43 

96-00 

100-00 

100-00 

96-4 

India 


' § 

§ 

See 

60-00 

§ 

§ 

Brazil 


1 

50-87 

34-26 

Footnote 

67-87 

56-51 

87-90 

60-6 

Mexico 


1 62-40 

62-03 

62-04 

66-05 

100-68 

80-0 

Canada 


86-64 

68-82 

87-40 

64-89 

97-98 

90-6 

Colombia . . 


62-36 

69-70 

68-00 

60-40 

91-70 

98*8 

Peru.. 


46-78 

43-96 

48-43 

48-00 

96-69 

91-6 

Argentine . . 


1 70-67 

66-80 

66-25 

61-87 

108-30 

90*2 

Ecuador 


1 § 

60-00 

§ 

60-00 

§ 

100-0 

Venezuela . . 


48-00 

§ 

48-00 

§ 

100-00 

« 

Uruguay 


§ 

47-76 

§ 

49-00 

§ 

97-4 

Costa Pica . . 


§ 

61-00 

1 

61-00 

‘ § 

100-0 

Australia 


, 44-00 

25-60 

44-00 

44-00 

100-00 

58-1 

Turkey 


§ 

68-84 

§ 

99-00 

§ 

69-6 

Chile 


48-00 

34-92 

48*00 

48-00 i 

100-00 

72-7 

Palestine 


1 34-00 

1 

§ 

48-00 

§ j 

70-83 

$ 


* 40 hours per week commencing January Ist, 1937. 

India. — 64 hours per week constitute the working week in British India. In 
the Native States of Baroda, Kathiawar, Indore, Gwalior, Hyderabad, and 
Travancore, 60 houi-s per week are worked, as is the case in Ceylon. 

§ Not available. 
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ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF LOOMS 
IN PLACE IN 1930 

(BASED ON ACTUAL RETURNS) 


Counto 


Europe 

(V Great Britain 

(2) Russia 

(J) Germany . . 

(•i) France 

(5) Italy 

(6*) Czecho-Slovakia 
(7) Spain 

(6) Holland . . 

(i>) Belgium . . 

(10) Poland 
(12) Switzerland 
(12) Sweden 
GJ) Portugal 
(14) Austria 
(i.5) Hungary .. 

(i6) Yugo-Slavia 
(irj Finland . . 
Esthonia . . 
Roumania 
Denmark . . 
Greece 
Norway 
_ . Turkey 
24) Bulgana . . 

35) Latvia 
26) Lithuania . . 


Estimate oi No. of Looms in Place (Based on 
Actual Returns) Jtlst Dec., 1030 


Oidinar> 


078,704 

159,100 

lsl,451 

182,000 

119,700 

122,550 

81,035 

52,323 

54,385 

40,4*14 

18,049 

11,039 

10,720 

12,321 

12,000 

7,633 

0,408 

9,659 

5,580 

3,431 

3,421 

2,523 

1,220 

1,277 

2,214 


Automatic 


11,810 

24,020 

17,500 

20,300 

1,000 

2,009 


4,230 

0,785 

75 

1,340 

00 

3,434 

074 

58 

230 

080 

79 

727 


Automatic 

Attachments 


2,205 


0,500 

850 

447 

042 

950 

219 

254 

680 


98 

50 


Total 


092,899 

159.100 
200,077 

200.100 
146,500 
125,000 

81,035 

54,839 

54,385 

41,080 

23,835 

18,043 

16,804 

13,915 

12,060 

11,747 

7,142 

9.017 

5,810 

4,215 

3,500 

3,300 

1,220 

1,277 

2,214 


Total 


1,787,043 


96,280 


12,994 


l,89(k32(i 


Asi.\ 


Japan 
In ■ 


(1) . 

( 2 ) India 
0?) China 
(4) Korea 

(.5) Manchukuo 

(6) Cejlon 

(7) Indo- China 

(3) Persia 


160,400 

177,954 

29,582 

1,706 

538 

500 


15,000 

1,715 


7,000 

13 


188,4601 

179,082 

29,582 

1,760 

538 

500 


i 

[f^ 

(fi) 


Total 


370,806 


10,715 


7,013 


400,534 


America 


(1) U.S.A. 

(2) Brazil 

3 ) IVIexico 

4) Canada 
. J I Peru 

(fi) Colombia 
(7) Argentine 
(i^) Venezuela 
(9) Chile 

(10) Ecuador 

(11) BolK-ia 
Salvador 

(13) Uruguay . 

(14) Guatemala, 

(15) Costa Rica 


133,031 

75,324 

80,634 

10,201 

3,190 

2,540 

1,323 

1,417 

400 

1,218 

400 

150 

114 

123 

40 


532,170 

2,302 

800 

11,403 

30 

1,140 

102 


33,148 

260 

14 

30 


098,965 

77,940 

31,440 

21,018 

3,220 

3,086 

1,456 

1,417 

400 

1,218 

400 

150 

114 

125 

40 


(5) 

C6’) 

(9) 

10 ) 

JJ) 

(12) 

'13) 

14) 

15) 


Total 


260,713 


548,019 


33,4.52 


842,184 


(1) Egypt 

(2) Australia 


1,234 

500 


1,234 

600 


[ 9 > 


World’s Total 


2,426,296 


661.023 


53,459 


3,140,778 


t Includes Narrow Looms, 
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COTTON TRADE 



STATISTICS 



JAPAN. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECEGOODS (BY DESTINATION) FROM 
JAPAN FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1936 AND 1937 
(In 1,900 square yards) 


Asia 

mis 

1037 

C'hange 

Do. % 

Manchoukuo 


01,110 

— 2,121 

— 3-3 

Kwanlung Province 


35,047 

17,000 

1 9,750 

[ 37 <6 

The Republic of China. . 

12,210 

4- 5,780 

} 47*3 

Hongkong 

18,181 

10,821 

— 7,, 300 

— 10*5 

Siam 

21,1)80 

10,7:^7 

— 2,243 

— 10*2 

British JMalaya . . 

238 

50 

— 182 

— 70*5 

The Straits Settlements . . 

10,241 

10,381- 

143 

1- 1*4 

British India 

124,020 

70,202 

--54,058 

- 13*8 

Ceylon 

2,258 

1,504 

— 094 

-- ;io*7 

Iran 

J,148 

7,020 

1 0,472 

1 503*8 

Iraq 

14,2-10 

10,425 

h 5,185 

1 30*4 

Syria 

10,100 

14,100 

1- 4,0.30 

-i 39*7 

Palestine . . 

5,754 

2,334 

— 3,420 

— 50*4 

Arabia 

2,981 

3,005 

-h 024 

1 20*0 

Aden 

18,175 

12,441 

— 5,734 

— 31*5 

Cyprus 

— 

— 

— 

Philippines 

8,470 

10,302 

-f 7,823 

1 92*3 

British Borneo 

120 

65 

— 04 

— 49*6 

Netherlands Indies 

70,676 

110,042 

-h 45.:i00 

1- 04*2 

Europe 

Britain 

0,250 

4,010 

— 2,240 

— 35*9 

France 

618 

999 

-h 381 

4 61*7 

Germany . . 

5,574 

5,119 

— 455 

— 8*2 

Italy 

2,100 

877 

— 1,313 

— 00*0 

Beige- Luxemburg Econo- 

mic Union . . 

4,840 

2,381 

— 2,468 

— 50*9 

Sweden . . 

2,190 

3,023 

-h 827 

-h 37*7 

Norway . . 

2,1:12 

1,844 

— 288 

— 13*5 

Gibraltar . . 

252 

571 

H- 319 

4 126*0 

Greece 

1,049 

190 

— 1,453 

— 88*1 

Turkey . , 

4,838 

1,037 

— 3,201 

— 06*2 

Malta 

1 

— 

— 1 

—100*0 

North America 

U.S.A 

12,037 

49,591 

-h 30,954 

1-202*4 

IVIexico 

90 

010 

-1- 820 

4*917*8 

Guatemala 

30 

12 

— 18 

— 60*0 

Honduras . . 

1,123 

3,423 

+ 2,300 

-f 204*8 

Salvador . . 

— 

5 

+ f) 

— 

Nicaragua 

165 

810 

4- 045 

4-390*9 

Costa Rica 

1,064 

1,382 

H- 318 

4- 29*9 

Panama . , 

1,049 

970 

— 79 

— 7*5 

Panama Canal Zone 

198 

108 

— 90 

45*5 

Cuba 

58 

62 

•f ^ 

4- 6*9 

Jamaica . . 

13 

4 

— 9 

— 69*2 

Haiti 

855 

2,457 

+ 1,602 

-1-187*4 

Dominican Republic 

1,835 

4,657 

-h 2,822 

-f 153*8 

Bahamas . . 

— 

— 


— 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON 

North America — (cont.) 
Porto Rico 

PIECEGOODS 

1936 

2,015 

(Japan) — continued 

1937 Change 

5,243 h 2,328 

Do. % 
7y-9 

St. Vincent 


1 

— 

— 1 

-100-0 

Trinidad & Tobago 


1 

3 

[- 2 

1 200-0 

South America 

Peru 


1,323 

926 

— 397 

- 30-0 

Chile 


7,179 

3,976 

-- 3,203 

— 44-0 

Argentine . . 


16,548 

19,456 

1 2,908 

■f 17*6 

Uruguay . , 


2,148 

1,971 

6,873 

— 177 

— 8*2 

Venezuela 


3,118 

1 3,755 

1- 120*4 

Columbia 


— 

23 

1 23 

— 

Equador . . 


3,693 

293 

— 3,400 

— 92*1 

Africa 

Egypt 


19,914 

12,951 

— 6,963 

— 35-0 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


15,667 

15,228 

— 439 

— 2*8 

Eritrea 


— 

— 

— 

— 

French Somali Coast 


7,891 

460 

— 7,431 

— 94 2 

Italian Somaliland 


52 

— 

— 52 

—100*0 

Kenya, Uganda, & Tan- 
ganyika 

26,530 

14,825 

—11,705 

— 44*1 

Mozambique 


3,301 

3,113 

— 188 

— 5*7 

Union of South Africa 


5,906 

5,200 

— 706 

— 12*0 

Nigeria . . 


710 

1,074 

1- 364 

t- 51*3 

Gold Coast 


406 

57 

— 349 

— 86*0 

French Morocco 


14,721 

4,987 

— 9,734 

— 66*1 

Spanish Morocco 


1,545 

13 

— 1,532 

— 99*2 

Algeria 


596 

408 

— 188 

— 31*5 

Madagascar & Reunion 


30 

5 

— 25 

— 83*3 

Oceania 

Australia 


20,164 

5,724 

—14,440 

— 71*6 

New Gumea 


657 

253 

— 404 

— 61*5 

New Zealand 


1,399 

2,274 

4 875 

4 62*5 

Hawaii 


407 

651 

4 144 

4 35*4 

Others 


18,878 

22,658 

4 3,780 

4- 20*0 

Total Exports 


636,281 

633,198 

— 3,083 

— 0*5 


Source : Monthly Returns of the Foreign Trade of Japan. 


WORLD TRADE IN RAW COTTON 


(Statistics issued by the United States Dept, of Agriculture.) 


EXPORTS (IN BALES) 

FOR THE 
COTTON 

FIRST NINE MONTHS 
SEASON 

OF THE 


Season 

Season 

10-Year 

Export Countries 

1936-37 

1935-36 

Average 

U.S.A 

4,985,000 

5,424,000 

7,091,000 

India 

2,711,000 

2,521,000 

2,085,000 

Egypt 

1,589,000 

1,384,000 

1,192,000 

Brazil 

664,000 

420,000 

77,000 

Peru 

204,000 

234,000 

136,000 

Argentina . . 

128,000 

118,000 

46,000 

Total , . 

10,271,000 

9,101,000 

10,627,000 


PERCENTAGES OF WORLD-TOTAL EXPORTS 



Season 

Season 

lO-Year 

Export Countries 

1936-37 

1935-36 

Average 

U.S.A. . . . . . • 


55% 

67% 

India 

26% 

23% 

20% 

Egypt 

Brazil 

16% 

6% 

14% 

4% 

11% 

1% 

Peru 

2% 

3% 

1% 

Argentina . . 

1% 

1% 

-(1/2%) 
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EXPORTS (IN BALES) DURING THE AFORE-MENTIONED PERIOD 
TO THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 



Season 

Season 

lO-Year 


1936-37 

1935-36 

Average 

From U.S.A. to — 

Japan 

. 1,410,000 

1,376,000 

1,140,000 

Enpfland . . 

1,068,000 

1,210,000 

1,604,000 

Germany . . 

602,000 

709,000 

1,638,000 

France 

664,000 

650,000 

786,000 

From India to — 

Japan 

1,530,000 

1,127,000 

1,008,000 

England . . 

303,000 

331,000 

130,000 

Germany . . 

121,000 

192,000 

143,000 

France 

91,000 

114,000 

105,000 

From Egypt to — 

Japan 

200,000 

90,000 

65,000 

England . . 

546,000 

473,000 

469,000 

Germany . . 

120,000 

126,000 

86,000 

France 

177,000 

195,000 

164,000 

From Brazil to — 

Japan 

68,000 

6,000 

— 

England . . 

200,000 

101,000 

— 

Germany . . 

197,000 

175,000 

— 

France 

30,000 

26,000 

— 


INDIA. 


Imports of Cotton Yarns and Piecegoods into India during 

THE TWELVE MONTHS 1ST ApRIL, 1936 TO 3 1ST MaRCH, I937. (PREPARED 
BY His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and published 
BY THE Department of Overseas Trade.) 

Cotton Yarns 

The total imports both in quantity and value registered a very con- 
siderable fall in the period under review, from 44 million lbs. valued at 
Rs.371.2 lakhs to 28 million lbs. valued at RS.25S lakhs. The share of the 
United Kingdom fell from 9*7 million lbs. value Rs.97.4 lakhs to 7*6 
million lbs. value Rs.78.8 lakhs. The imports from Japan fell from 
21 million lbs., value Rs.179.2 lakhs to 16 million lbs., value Rs.137.4 
lakhs. The share of China fell very considerably from 13*4 million 
lbs., value Rs.93.9 lakhs to 5 million lbs., value Rs.38.2 lakhs. 

Grey Piecegoods (Plain Grey) 

The total imports registered a considerable fall, from 212 million 
yards, value Rs.265 lakhs, to 167 million yards, value Rs,202 lakhs. 
Practically the whole of this trade is enjoyed by Japan whose sendings 
fell from 189 million yards valued at Rs.235 lakhs to 155 million yards 
valued at Rs.183 lakhs. The small share of the United Kingdom trade 
fell from 22 million yards valued at Rs.29 lakhs to 12 million yards 
valued at Rs.19 lakhs. 
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Grey Piecegoods (Bordered Greys) 

Here, again, there was a substantial reduction in the total imports 
during the year ended March, 1937, as compared with the preceding year, 
from 1 19 million yards, valued Rs.j68 lakhs, to 94 million yards, valued 
Rs.135 lakhs. The major portion of this trade is still enjoyed by the 
United Kingdom, although the imports from Japan are steadily approach- 
ing those from the United Kingdom. The arrivals from the United 
Kingdom fell from 63 million yards, value Rs.104 lakhs to 41 million 
yards, value Rs.73 lakhs, while those from Japan receded in only a slight 
degree from 56 million yards, value Rs.64 lakhs to 53 million yards, 
value Rs.62 lakhs. 

White Piecegoods (Bleached) 

The fall in the total imports in these goods were also appreciable 
from 263 million yards, value Rs.498 lakhs during the year ended March, 
1936, to 219 million yards, value Rs.449 lakhs in the period under review. 
The United Kingdom maintained approximately her large proportion 
of this trade, her imports being 199 million yards, value Rs.390 lakhs 
in the year ended March, 1936, and 164 million yards, value Rs.344 lakhs 
in 1936-37. Imports from Japan in the two years in question were 
58 million yards, v^alued at Rs.84 lakhs in 1935-36, and 48 million yards 
valued at Rs.75 lakhs in the year ended March, 1937. The sendings of 
Switzerland registered an increase from 3*5 million yards, value Rs.14.6 
lakhs to 4*7 million yards, value Rs.19.9 lakhs ; imports from the Nether- 
lands also showed a small increase from 1*4 million yards, value Rs.4 
lakhs to 1*6 million yards, value Rs.4*4 lakhs. 

Printed Piecegoods 

The total import trade in these goods fell from 218 million yards 
valued at Rs.332 lakhs to 187 million yards valued at Rs.301 lakhs. The 
position of the United Kingdom as compared with Japan, however, 
in this trade became more unfavourable as the imports from Japan, 
although registering a small decrease in quantity, showed an actual increase 
in value, the figures for the two periods in question being 1 50 million 
yards valued at Rs.181 lakhs 1935-36 as compared with 137 million yards 
v^alued at Rs.192 lakhs in the year ended March last. 

Dyed Piecegoods 

The total volume of the trade fell from 103 million yards valued at 
Rs.240 lakhs to 81 million yards valued at Rs.209 lakhs. The great bulk 
of this trade is enjoyed by the United Kingdom whose sendings w^ere 
78 million yards valued at Rs.198 lakhs in 1935-36 as compared with 
63 million yards valued at Rs.170 lakhs in the year ended March, 1937. 
The corresponding figure registering Japanese shipments were 20 million 
yards valued at Rs.29 lakhs in the former period and 13 million yards 
valued at Rs.23 lakhs in the year ended March last. As regards the small 
residue attributable to other countries,** Switzerland was responsible 
for 2*2 million yards, value Rs.8.1 lakhs in 1935-36 and 2*8 million 
yards, value Rs.9.1 lakhs in the period under review. The small ship- 
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meats from Italy showed some increase from *36 million yards, value 
Rs.i.i lakhs to *66 million yards, value Rs.2.4 lakhs. 

Woven Coloured Piecegoods 

There was a reduction in the total import trade in the two periocKs 
in question from 30 million yards valued at Rs.73 lakhs to 14 million yards 
valued at Rs.40 lakhs. The reduction was shared by the two principal 
countries of supply, namely, the United Kingdom and Japan. y\rrivals 
from the United Kingdom fell from 87 million yards valued at Rs.2(S.3 
lakhs to 3*5 million yards valued at Rs.14.7 lakhs. 

Fents 

There has been a change in Classification from the 1st of April, 
1936, from which date sub-divisions are given for (i) cotton fents not 
exceeding 4 yards in length, (2) silk, artificial silk, silk mixture or artificial 
silk mixture not exceeding 2^ yards, and (3) other materials not exceeding 
4 yards in length. For the year ended 31st March, 1936, one category 
only is given, namely, fents not exceeding 4 yards in length, of which the 
total trade in that year was 48 million yards \ allied at Rs.yi.S lakhs. 
Of this trade Japan secured the great bulk, namely, 347 million yards 
valued at Rs.55.4 lakhs. Arrivals from the United Kingdom in that year 
were 7*6 million yards, value Rs.9.6 lakhs and from the U.S.A. 6 million 
yards, value Rs.6.4 lakhs. 

In the year under review the imports in the above-mentioned three 
categories were as follows : — 

(1) (Cotton fents not exceeding 4 yards).- 32 million yards (6*5 
million lbs.), value Rs.40. i lakhs. 

(2) (Silk, artificial silk, etc., not exceeding zl yards). — 6*9 million 
Ibs.y value Rs.56.3 lakhs. 

(3) (Other materials not "exceeding 4 yards). — -2 million Ibs.y value 
Rs.1.3 lakhs. 

As regards the share of the countries of supply in the year under 
review, the arrivals from Japan were ii million lbs., value Rs.82.6 lakhs. 
Arrivals from the United Kingdom were i-8 million lbs., value Rs.i2 
lakhs and from the U.S.A. -6 million lbs., value Rs.2.8 lakhs. 

It will thus be seen from a comparison of the value of the font trade 
in the two periods in question that the share of the United Kingdom 
has increased from Rs.9.6 lakhs to Rs.12 lakhs while the share of the U.S.A. 
has fallen from Rs.6.4 lakhs to Rs.2.8. lakhs. Arrivals from Japan have 
increased in value from Rs.55.3 lakhs to Rs.82.6 lakhs. 

Cotton Sewing Thread 

There was an increase both in quantity and value of this trade during 
the year under review from 2 million lbs., value Rs.52.7 lakhs to 2.5 
million lbs. value Rs.57 lakhs. Of this trade the United Kingdom secured 
as usual, the major portion, her sendings increasing from i-6 million 
lbs. valued at Rs.43 lakhs in 1935-36 to i*8 million lbs. valued at 
Rs.45.7 lakhs in the year ended March, 1937. The share of other 
countries rose from -4 million lbs., value Rs.9.6 lakhs to 7 million lbs. 
value Rs.ii.6 lakhs. 
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The Lancashire Cotton Industry 


The views of the Joint Committee of Cotton "^IVaclc Organisations 
with regard to the present and the future positions of the Lancashire 
cotton industry are clearly stated in a memorandum published recently 
by the Committee. 

The book outlines the statistical position and the decline in overseas 
markets which had the result that by the midille of 1936, nearly a 
quarter of the existing plant in each section of the industry was in 
excess of requirements. Technical and economic research ellbrts and 
experiments in reorganisation have been carried out, but it has long 
been evident that no potential economies and no practicable reductions 
in wages and costs could have brought costs down even to the prices 
which have actually been quoted during the last few years. Nevertheless, 
Lancashire has come through the depression and proved its essential 
soundness. It has successfully adapted itself to the demand for new 
products, for example, carrying the use of rayon and mixtures to a 
higher stage of development than in any other countiy. 

The cotton trade is more active than it has been for some years, but 
the rise of confidence does not mean complacency. There is actually 
very little room for satisfaction, so that the increased activity is rather 
to be looked upon as an opportune period for measures of reform and 
for consolidation. 

In the view of the Joint Committee the needs of the cotton industry 
are essentially simple. Subsidies would only expose the industry to 
retaliation, and compulsory amalgamation has few responsible sup- 

porters. The demands are really two only, and can he summarised 
as follows : 


I. The preservation of* its overseas markets by tlie aid where 
necessapr of the British Government, so long as the present system of 
bikteral trade bargaining continues. More might be done in countries 
which are bound together ^th the United Kingdom by mutual political 
importmt°”^'^ interests. Of these India is obviously by far the most 

reorganisation, with a view to strengthening 
competitive ability ,n export trade. Prices even yet are unstable and 
rarely profitable. Those engaged in the industry must be gii-en a larger 
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measure of security aud confidence. Responsible organisations in 
Lancashire are convinced that this end cannot be attained except by 
statutory authority. 

A strengthened cotton industry could probably make a more valuable 
contribution to the nation’s export trade than any other industry. 


The Japanese Cotton Industry 


The following is extracted from a survey entitled, “ Cotton, Cotton 
Goods, and World Trade,” prepared by the National City Bank of New 
York and printed in a recent issue of British Industries, published by the 
Federation of British Industries : — 

The first power-driven cotton mill in Japan was equipped in 1862, 
with 5,000 spindles, imported from England and operated by water- 
power, which is abundant in Japan, and is one reason for its low cost 
of cotton goods. The industry developed but slowly, for Japan had no 
modern industries then, or capital for their development. By 1885 
Japan had acquired approximately 300,000 spindles. 

The war with Russia (1904-05) gave Japan a serious set-back, 
financially and industrially, making capital hard to obtain and being 
followed by hard times. Nevertheless, by 1910 Japan had 2,000,000 
spindles, and in 1914, when the World War broke out, it had 2,500,000. 
This equipment had been acquired abroad, and paid for with patient 
Japanese toil and thrift, by means of Japanese exports, chiefly raw silk 
produced on the little ‘‘ farms,” and largely by women and children, 
in addition to the family food. Then came the World War and Japan’s 
opportunity. The War’s interference with British exports of cotton goods, 
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together with the great rise of prices 111 Europe and America, opened 
world markets, and especially the markets of Asia, to Japanese goods, 
and the profits created capital rapidly. By 1920 japan had 3,800,000 
spindles and in 1922, 4,500,000. 

At this time Great Britain had appro^cimatcly 60,000,000 spindles 
and the United States 37,000,000 or together 97,000,000, which was 
60 per cent, of all the cotton spindles in the world. If the countries 
of western and central Europe be added, the entire group held 84 pei 
cent, of all the spindles of the world, while all Asia held but 8 per cent. 

In 1923 came the earthquake and fire, which destroyed Japan’s capital 
and chief seaport, and seemingly wrecked the nation financially, but 
the Japanese people drew their belts tighter, and industrial development 
went on. At the end of 1936 the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
reported 11,850,000 spindles under its control, and these spindles, up 
to date and efficiently handled (together with double labour shifts), 
used more cotton in 1936 than all the spindles of Great Britain or of 
any other country, excepting the United States. 

Japan has two associations of cotton goods manufacturers, viz. : 
** The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association,” composed of approximately 
60 important corporations, and “ The Nippon Union of Cotton '1 extile 
Manufacturers’ Association,” composed of middle-sized and small loom 
operators, controlling, in the aggregate, 5,590 weaving establishments 
belonging to 67 textile unions, all engaged in making cotton cloth, and 
scattered widely over Japan. These units range in size from the largest 
one, having 600 power-looms and 300 workers, down to those having 
but one, or a few, hand-looms with family workers, or employees, and 
usually not more than ten looms. These factories buy yarn from the large 
spinning companies and produce the greater part of the cotton cloth 
made in Japan. 

The primary function of the big spinning corporations is to supply 
yarn to these weavers. The latter sell to the Japan Cotton Merchants’ 
Union ” or the “ Cotton Yarn and Cloth Exporters’ Union,” which are 
the principal channels through which cotton cloth is distributed. The 
corporations doing both spinning and weaving sell their surplus 
abroad, but it would make trouble in Japan if they restricted sales to the 
thousands of small weavers in order to increase their sales for export. 
The weavers have the first claim on the yarn production, and all parties 
work together harmoniously. 

The cotton goods industry of Japan has followed the pattern of 
the silk industry, in being closely related to agriculture ; and the wages 
of workers naturally are on a corresponding scale. Moreover, so many 
Japanese industries are thus related to agriculture that the agricultural 
wage is a tie between them all, and all wages and prices are necessarily 
related to the purchasing power of the mass. These conditions are 
important in considering the feasibility of any plan for inducing Japan, 
China and the remainder of Asia to join a world movement for raising 
wages and prices, and shortening working hours. 
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U.S.-JAPANESE TEXTILE QUOTA JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


The United States group of the U.S. Japanese cotton textile industries 
joint committee, created under the recently negotiated Japanese 
cotton piecegoods quota understanding, held its first meeting at 
the offices of The Cotton -Textile Institute in New York City on 
April 14. The entire personnel of the committee has been completed. 
The committee consists of 10 members, five representing the American 
cotton-textile industry, and five representing the Japanese industry. 
There are three of the American group resident in the United States, 
and two resident in Japan ; with three of the Japanese group resident 
in Japan, and two resident in the United States. 

The purpose of this committee is two-fold ; firstly, to function as the 
administrative agency to deal with the operation of the prevailing quota 
arrangement on exports of Japanese cotton piecegoods to the United 
States, covering the years 1937 and 1938, and to negotiate for renewal 
of this arrangement ; and, secondly, to undertake negotiations for 
extension of the quota principle to cover other classifications, such as 
products fabricated from cotton piecegoods, including table cloths, 
bed spreads, handkerchiefs, cotton gloves, underwear, “ and other 
specialty items manufactured from cotton cloth, and yarns or thread,*’ 
In the piecegoods arrangement effected in Osaka in January, the 
Japanese manufacturers accepted the principle of quota limitation on 
such products, and agreed, with the American delegation, to work 
toward the establishment of quotas on them by June 30, 1937, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 


TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 


A technical tri-partite Conference on the textile industry, convened 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, was held 
at Washington (in accordance with a suggestion made by the President 
of the United States) from April % to 17. The number of countries 
represented was 27, of which 15 sent complete delegations comprising 
representatives of Governments, employers and workers. 

After a general discussion, the Conference set up a Committee of 
18 members to consider questions concerning the statistics relating to 
the textile industry. This Committee submitted a report (to which was 
attached the report of a sub-committee dealing with certain questions 
relating to the economic statistics of the industry) drawing attention 
to the deficiencies in the available data, and making recommendations 
as to the lines along which internationally comparable statistics for the 
textile industry might be developed. These reports were adopted by the 
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A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

“ TIT^ ore sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCE^ a weekly New York publication, con^- 
taining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also contains 
much useful statistical material as well as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems, A subscription 
blank is enclosed therein.'*^ 


Progressive cotton and textile men increasingly appreciate and feel a need for 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE. Your advertising message in its columns will 
reach executives who buy a large part of the cotton and materials used by the 
textile industry. Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for 
advertising rates. 


(tencE^ltecE 


95 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NILLCEARINC 

SPECIALITIES BY BRIDGES 



Bridge’s miilgcaring enjoys world-wide recognition, 
and is giving more than satisfactory service in some 
of the largest mills in existence. In equipping these 
and other famous mills, we have gained a practical 
experience which would be hard to equal. This 
experience and our knowledge of complete mill- 
gearing is entirely at your disposal. Write for 
fully-illustrated catalogue— FREE and Post Free. 


We guarantee our machine- 
moulded gears to be equal to 
if not better than machine 
cut for certain drives. Having 
numerous wheel-moulding 
machines and over 8,000 
wheel-block patterns, we can 
supply any quantity of any 
size of gears immediately. 

• 

All types — spurs, bevels, and 
double helicals up to 30 ft. 
diameter and 15 tons weight. 



AND AT ALDWYCH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, LONDON, W C. 2 
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Conference, subject to reservations by various (auployers’ delegates on 
one point concerning the collection of data relating to costs of production. 

For the discussion of tlic economic and social aspects ( f the textile 
industry, the Conference proceeded to sit as a general eommiltee, 
consisting of all the delegates of the States represente<h and two n^ports 
were prepared, dealing respectively with the economic and the social 
problems of the industry, d'hese reports together with the reports of 
the Statistics Committee and Sub-Committee, were adopted by the 
Conference. 


HOURS OF WORK IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The International Labour Conference was held at (jcneva during 
June, when the question of a draft convention for a 40-hour working 
week in the Textile Industry was discussed. 

On June 21, in the preliminary vote, the convention was adopted by 
72 votes to 40, whilst on June 22, in the final record vote in full Con- 
ference, the draft convention was adopted by 88 votes to 41, thus securing 
the necessary two-thirds majority by a margin of two votes. 

It is interesting to recall that of the 88 votes cast in favour of the 
Convention, 51 were cast by Government Delegates. Of these 51 
Government votes, 25 were cast by Government Delegates of States 
none of which is recorded as possessing more than 160,000 raw cotton 
spinning spindles (as compared with 39 millions in the United Kingdom), 
or more than 4,000 cotton looms (as compared with 504,000 in the 
United Kingdom). 


EGYPT 


The textile and allied industries have shown the most marked develop- 
ment among new industrial enterprises in Egypt and, according to a rough 
estimate, they produce approximately 30 per cent, of local consumption. 
Next to the Government, the Bank Misr (the most important Egyptian- 
owned banking institution) occupies an increasingly prominent place 
in various activities, especially in the textile industry. The operations 
of the Misr Co, for Spinning and Weaving at Mehalla-el-Kobra and of 
the Filature Nationale d’Egypte at Alexandria (which hold the dominant 
position in the textile field) continued consistently upward in 1936, 
The latter has recently enlarged its factories at Alexandria and has also 
formed subsidiaries, such as the Society Egyptienne des Industries 
Textiles. The initial capital of this subsidiary concern amounted to 
£E8o,ooo but was raised to ££400,000 in 1936, half of it being paid in 
by the Calico Printers’ Association Ltd. and the Bleachers’ Association 
Ltd, (both of Manchester, England), and the other half held by the 
Filature Nationale d’Egypte, The machinery imported included 1,200 
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looms and an up-to-date bleachinej, printing, and finishing plant, all 
from the United Kingdom with the exception of a few auxiliary units 
from Germany. The great majority of the spindles and looms purchased 
by the Misr Co. for spinning and wca\ ing during the last few years, as 
well as in 1936, was of British origin, although some new and second-hand 
equipment of French origin was acquired for a silk mill at Daniietta, 
Lower Egypt (also a subsidiary company of the Bank Misr) and other 
mills. 

The most important development in the textile industry during 1936 
was the organisation in April of the S.A.E. “ Usines Textiles Al-Kahira ” 
with a capital of ^£300,000. The mills and dyeing plant of this cor- 
poration, located at Shubra Village near Cairo, have commenced the 
production of cotton and rayon piecegoods under the supervision of 
German technicians. The largest portion of the mill’s equipment is said 
to be of German manufacture. 

Other textile projects started or completed recently included a mill 
with 220 Jacquard looms for the manufacture of furniture upholstery 
fabrics at Alexandria ; a silk and rayon weaving plant with 40 new or 
second-hand looms and auxiliary machines (brought in from Italy) 
at Alexandria ; and a rayon weaving plant at Cairo with 130 looms 
imported from Switzerland and auxiliary units from Italy. 

The demand for domestic knitted fabrics was particularly strong 
during 1936, on account of the advance recorded in the ready-made 
shirt and underwear industry and also because of the recent trend toward 
the use of machine-knit headkerchiefs by the native women. The increased 
demand stimulated the activities of several knitting and other establish- 
ments and a large volume of rayon and rayon-mixed materials (chiefly 
warp-knit), as well as shawls and scarfs, was produced in 1936. Some 
seamless hosiery of cotton, rayon, and mixtures is being manufactured 
in Egypt, but the market’s requirements in pure silk stockings, especially 
in the better grades and finer gauges, are generally filled by importations 
from the United States. 

{Textiles & Allied Products^ U.S. Department of Agriculture) 


HOURS OF WORK IN THE GREEK TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 


A Royal Decree was issued in Greece on May 4, 1937, to extend 
the provisions of the eight-hour day Act to all branches of the textile 
industry. Previously this was the only section of industry remaining 
outside the scope of the Act, which now applies to the whole of Greek 
industry. 

The eight-hour day will be applied in the textile industry without 
any reduction of wages, while workers employed at job rates under the 
recently concluded collective agreement will receive an increase in wages ^ 
of 20 per cent, per unit of production. 

{Industrial and Labour Information) 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY IN FLANDERS 


{According to “ Industrial and Labour Information,'' the 
International Labour Office publication) 

Under the Royal Order of April 13, 1937, ordinary workers and home 
workers who at the time when holidays arc granted arc in the service of 
an employer in the textile industry are entitled to six days* holiday with 
pay, whatever the number of workers employed in the undertaking. 
Holidays are granted collectively and by locality between April i and 
October 30 ; holidays with pay are not granted individually. The six-day 
holiday period may not be broken up, except in undertakings engaged in 
dyeing, bleaching, conditioning, etc., where technical requirements so 
necessitate. The employers may grant the holiday during the most 
important yearly fair. Remuneration due for holidays is paid in advance 
at the rate of 2 per cent, of the wages paid by the employer concerned 
during the months preceding the month on which the first day of holiday 
falls. The employers concerned must provide the supervisory officials 
with proof that they have observed these regulations, by producing 
wage-books and other necessary documents. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN RAYON STAPLE FIBRE 
AND COTTON 


Professor Hermann, a director of the Vereinigte Glansstoffiabriken, 
in a recent address to the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, of Germany, 
discussed the growing competition between rayon staple fibre and cotton. 
Professor Hermann stated that the difference between the cost of rayon 
staple fibre and that of cotton has been greatly reduced in recent years, 
partly by the large decrease in prices of the staple fibre and partly by the 
increase in prices of cotton. At the present time, said Professor Hermann, 
the difference between the costs of these two textile raw materials is 
extremely small, and the tendency is for it to narrow further as the 
cost of rayon staple fibre is further reduced. 

Professor Hermann’s statements are quoted in an article in a recent 
issue of the Manchester Guardian CommerciaL In that article, rayon 
staple fibre is referred to by the name of “ artificial wool,** but that 
designation should not be taken as indicating that the material in 
question is primarily a substitute for wool, rather than for cotton. Rayon 
staple fibre is used in substitution for both cotton and wool. Professor 
Hermann*s statements, as quoted in the Guardian Commercial, follow, 
in part : 
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“ Assuming that raw material costs and wages remain stable, it 
will be possible to cheapen artificial wool with growing success without 
giving prices a speculative character. In recent years they have fallen 
some 35 per cent. They cannot continue to fall at this rate, but the price 
of artificial wool is continually approaching that of raw cotton ; this 
movement has been aided by the steady rise in the price of cotton. 
Allowing for the loss in the working of cotton and the additional manipula- 
tions needed before it can be spun, the dilTcrcnce between the two 
materials is almost negligible, especially in the finished product, in which 
the cost of the raw material to the ultimate purchaser is but a small 
proportion of the total cost. The proportion, for instance, in cotton 
underclothing is only 7.6 per cent., and in cotton clothing only some 
10 per cent. A 10 per cent, increase in the raw material cost thus adds 
only I to I per cent, to the cost of the finished product.’* 


U.S.S.R. 


Tashkent Textile Combine. 

Built on a formerly unused patch of wasteland that separated the 
European part of Tashkent from the Asiatic quarter, the Stalin Textile 
Combine, the first section of which is now in operation, has united the 
two and ended the disparity in the cultural and industrial levels of the 
East and West in that city. The combine is the first textile enterprise in 
Uzbekistan — one of the main Soviet cotton growing centres — built in 
accordance with the plan to bring industry close to the sources of raw 
materials and to industrialise the backward regions of the country. The 
output capacity of the first section, with its 111,300 spindles and 3,364 
automatic looms, is 63,000,000 metres of cotton fabrics annually, and 
this will be more than doubled when the second section is completed. 

{Textile Weekly ^ Manchester) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE GRACE COTTON CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 


We have been officially informed by the above-mentioned company 
that the shareholders of Messrs. Grace Brothers & Co. Ltd., London, 
having decided upon the repayment of the capital of that company to its 
shareholders and as that company owns the entire share capital of Grace 
Cotton Company Ltd., Liverpool, it has also been decided to discontinue 
this Company’s business in order to make a repayment of its capital to 
shareholders. All pending contracts and commitments will be handled by 
them in Liverpool, but except for the purpose of liquidation no new 
business will be undertaken. Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, will 
handle any new business which comes to hand. 

The Managing Director of the Grace Cotton Co. Ltd., Mr. Bernard 
Gelles, will, as soon as the affairs of this Company have been completed, 
engage as a Member of the New York Cotton Exchange in the Cotton 
Futures business in New York. 


NOBILE COMM. COSTANTO CANTONl. 

All those connected with the International Cotton Federation, and 
more especially those who can remember the early years of its existence, 
will be sorry to learn of the death of Nobile Comm. Costanto Cantoni, 
which took place on July 12, at his home in Milan. 

Comm. Cantoni was Italy’s first member on the International Cotton 
Committee, from the inception of that body in 1904 until 1910. He took 
a prominent part in the yearly Congresses held during that period and 
presided over the Sixth International Cotton Congress held in Milan in 
1909. 

On behalf of the International Cotton Federation, we extend our 
deepest sympathy to his relatives in the irreparable loss which they have 
sustained. 
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Reviews on Current Colton Literature 


“The Centenary of tjif Mw’ij. Baumwoii -Spinni ri i und 
Weberei, Augsburg.” 

The firm of Mech. Baiimwoll-Spinncrci imcl Weberoi, ol Au^shur^, 
are to be complimented upon the production of such an imposing pub- 
lication, which must have necessitated much patient and diligent work 
during the course of its preparation. I'here are se\ oral chapters to the 
book, which is printed in the German language, and exceptionally well 
bound. First of all, the history of the firm is dealt with up to the year 
1910. The development of the firm during the last twenty-five years is 
then described, with special reference to the important technical changes 
which the works have undergone since the year 1900. A prominent 
feature of the book is a series of excellent photographs showing the 
various stages in the spinning and the manufacturing of cotton. 

‘‘ The Tripartite Technical Conffrkn('e on the Ti-’xtili-: 
Industry. First Part of the Riiconu of PROtT.Ei)iNGS.” Published by 
the International Labour OfHce, Geneva, rA)ndon Office, 12 Victoria 
Street, S.W.i. Price as. 

The book contains an introduction to the proceedings of the above- 
mentioned conference, held in Washington during April 1937, as well as 
the list of delegations and the reports adopted by the conference. 

“ The International Yearbook of Aoricultuiul Statistics, 
^935/3^ ^93^/37*’’ Published by the International Institute of 

Agriculture, Villa Umberto 1, Rome. 

A most comprehensive and useful hook containing upwards of one 
thousand pages giving details of the area and population of the world ; 
area, production, and yield per hectare of the principal crops ; details 
of imports and exports of all countries ; prices of the various agricultural 
products, etc. 

“ The Eimpire Cotton Growing Review.” Published by P. S. King 
& Son Ltd., 14 Great Smith Street, London, S.W.i, for the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation. Quarterly, Price is. Annual sub- 
scription, 5s. post free. 

The July issue of the Review contains many articles of interest to 
cotton men, prominent amongst which are the following : — 

Some Cotton Problems of South Africa, by S. Milligan. 

Cotton Growing and Breeding in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, by T. 

Trought. 

Recent Cotton Legislation in the Bombay Presidency, By W. J. 

Jenkins. 
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The Alexandria Futures Markih',’* by C. R. Barber. Copies 
obtainable at the offices of the Egyptian Gazette^ Alexandria. Price 5s. net. 

The writer has frequently been called upon to enlighten students of 
Egyptian cotton matters— among them bankers and accountants un- 
specialised in cotton finance, business men engaged in other branches of 
commerce, new recruits to the cotton trade itself and others whose 
interest has been purely academic — on one aspect or another of the 
futures ’’ system, and to define in plain language such terms as hedge,’* 
“ call,” “ basis,” “ price-fixing,” ‘‘ tenders,” which arc the verbal stock- 
in-trade of the cotton man but which convey no intelligible meaning to 
the layman. A vocabulary of the jargon of the markets would not greatly 
help a reader unfamiliar with the processes to which its definitions 
related. Something more explicit than a mere glossary yet more concise 
than most of the existing text-books on the subject of cotton futures in 
general was required, and in this connection, Mr. Barber’s book, which 
is concerned with the functions, mechanism and terminology of the 
Alexandria Futures Exchange in particular, will be of immense practical 
assistance. We recommend it highly to all those in any way connected 
with the Egyptian cotton market. 

Modern Drafting in Cotton Spinning,” is the title of a book 
by J. Noguera, of Prestwich, Lancashire, published by Chorley & 
Pickersgill, Leeds. Price 9s. 6d. 

The author begins^ by examining the real object of drafting in cotton 
spinning and its importance within the whole sequence of operations 
ranging from the bale to the finished thread. 

This “ drafting ” or spreading out of the fibres is the operation 
generally referred to when speaking of drafting in cotton spinning. It 
should result in a final strand or thread complying as nearly as possible 
with the following conditions : — 

{a) Evenness. 

{h) Regularity in weight per unit length. 

(c) Fair distribution of the short and long fibres, and 
{d) Regularity in the relative position of the fibres. 

The present book is partly a reprint of one issued by Mr. J . Noguera 
two years ago, revised and with considerable additions. There are 
eleven sections embracing the different systems of high drafting, economics 
of high drafting, the Casablancas system of today, the practical utilisation 
of the Casablancas system, etc. 

Statistical data, graphs and illustrations add particular interest to 
the book and it should prove valuable to cotton spinners at a time when 
efficiency is so essential to the spinning industry. 

{Cotton^ Manchester.) 

“ The Lancashire Textile Industry, 1937.” Published by Messrs. 
John WorraU Ltd., Oldham. Pri<^ 15s. post free. Abroad 17s. net. 
Pocket edition 12s. 6d. 



REVIEWS 


The fifty-third annual edition of this valuable director} and relcicnct 
book is well up to the excellent standard of its predecessors. "Ilie con- 
tents of the book include the following; 

Directory of the textile Manufacturing Districts ol Lancashne *ind 
adjoining textile districts. Approximately 2,000 linns, with lull 
particulars of equipment, counts spun, goods inamiladnred 01 
treated, personnel, holidays, pay days, etc. 

Completely Classified List of I’rades, embracing the blanches and 
sub-divisions of spinning, manufacturing and linisliing, and 
auxiliary textile trades. 

Extended List of Textile Fabrics, enumerating over 200 diirerent 
classifications and firms engaged in their manufacliirc*. 

Extended List of Yarn Spinners, enumerating over 50 diHerent 
classifications. 

Alphabetically arranged Lists ol Mill Ollicials Managers, Sec‘it‘lai ies 
and Salesmen (approximately 3,700 names). 

Summary of approximate number of Spindles and Looms ; topo- 
graphical increases and decreases, and graph showing flnetuations 
over past 50 years. 

Complete Buyers’ Guide; Feature Articles, etc. 
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T he high reputation of the H. 8C B. Ring 
Spinning Frame is maintained in this 
latest model of a distinguished line. 

Vast experience in every phase of ring 
spinning has been combined with scientific 
research, resulting in a machine which 
embodies those qualities of reliability and 
efficiency characteristic of H. 8C B. products^ 

The H. 8C B. Ring Frame is available up to 
10 in. lift with the latest High Drafting 
Systems. Patent Spindles, Modern Driving 
at either end of the frame, Patent Creel, 
and Improved Motions. 



HOWARD & BUILOUGH LTD. 
ACCRINGTON . ENGLAND 


telephone 2121 (4 lines). 


TELEGRAMS : “ GLOBE, ACCRINGTON’ 
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Registered Telegraphic Add} ess * Telephone: Royal Exchange^ Manchester : 

“ GLOBE 5871 CASTLETON TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 

Castleton-Lancs.” ROCHDALE Pillar H2 


TWEED ALES & SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED 

CASTLETON, Manchester. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Opening, Preparing, 
Spinning and Doubling Cotton, etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Crighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 
Drawing Frames 

4-Roller High Draft Arrangement 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring 


Slubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 

on Ring Spinning Frames 
Spinning and Doubling Frames 


ALSO 


Roller and Clearer Cards (4-Coiler and Condenser Systems) for Waste 
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SPINDLES 




Spinning and Doubling 


FLYERS 

Slabbing 

Intermediate 



Roving and Fine Roving 


I 


WILLIAM BODDEN & SON (1934) LTD. 


HARGREAVES WORKS - - OLDHAM 

Telephone: MAIn (OLDHAM) 3818 (2 lines) Telegrams: “BODDEN, OLDHAM” 

Manchester Royal Exchange, Pillar K2 

‘Rhone or write for description of new patent “ OILWELL ” Spindle— a simple effective device 

for ensured lubrication, 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports and other Publications 

For sale to non-members at the liead Offices : 20 Ckoss SrabEi, ]\Ianch£silr 2 

Congress Reports. £ s. d. 

1911— SPAIN (Barcelona) 110 

1922— SWEDEN (Stockholm) 0160 

1925— AUSTRIA (Vienna) 05 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 12) 

1929— SPAIN (Barcelona) 0 10 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 29) 

1931— FRANCE (Paris) 0 10 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 26) 

1933— CZECHO-SLOVAKIA (Prague) 010 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 44) 

1936— ITALY (Milan-Rome) 0 10 0 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 52) 

All other Congress Reports are out of print. 

Other Publications. 

Cotton Progress in Brazil (1936). N. S. Pearse 0 10 6 

Report on the Cotton Industry of India (1930) Amo S. Pearse 110 

Report on the Cotton Industry of Japan and China (1920), 

Amo S. Pearse .. .. .. .. .. .. .. I 1 0 

Columbia, with Special Reference to Cotton (1926). Arno S. 

Pearse . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 10 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conference Report (1927) 1 0 0 

Indian Cotton (1913-14). Amo S. Pearse 0 6 0 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-22). Amo S. Pearse 1 1 0 

International Cotton Bulletin, Official Organ of the Inter- 
national Federation, issued every quarter. . . Per year 10 0 

International Cotton Statistics 0 0 6 

International Cotton Loom Statlstics 0 0 6 

Back numbers at 5s. 3d. (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 24, and 28 out of stock) ; 

Nos. 26, 29, 36 and 44, 10s. each. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

“Cotton Progress in Brazil’ 

BY 

N. S. PEARSE 

General Seaetary of the International Cotton Federation, 

26 Cross Street, Manchester 2. 


Published under the direction of the Committee of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations. 



The book contains 183 pages, size 7^X4! 
in. (printing space), and the following 
subjects are fully dealt with 

Cotton Cultivation in Brazil, Historical; 
Cotton Cultivation Today ; Progress Made ; 
Cotton Seed Control ; Cotton Seed Farms ; 
Cotton Pests ; Climate ; Cotton Ginneries 
and Presses ; Government and Cotton ; 
Experimental Farms; Cotton Laws and 
Taxes; Transport; Statistics of Cotton 
Production, Yield, Exports, etc. ; Lists of 
Cotton Exporters and Cotton Mills in 
various States, etc. 

H 

Price to non-members 10/6 per copy, 
post free. 
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For cardmi staple cotton, cotton waste, yigoi^ne, silk waste, bourett«< cut 
(spun) layon, rayon waste, asbestos, reworked, wool and tamie. For 
woollen and worsted cards. For woollen hat, felt and batting mano* 
facture. Foi Nappmg and fimshmd of every deacrrption. ^ 

Baumann specialities: 

All types of fillets with extra hardened points / top-fiat doihind with 
extra hardened points / non-strip cylinder and doffer fillets hr cotton 
cards / apeclal setting for top-flat clothing (German patent Mo. 292,6791 / 
special saddle bapck sheet- and fiUet-tancies, stripping and bnmlsUnl 
fillets / napper domind with flattened points. 

Baumann Machines : 

HeclotbinC tools and auxiliary maclilnery ol our own improved 
construction / flat bar milUiid machines. 

Reclothinc shops lor flats at; Calw, Aujsbura, Chemnitz, and 
R h e y d t , Germany, at which also any type of breast, lickeiwin and other 
rolls are reclothed with saw-toothed wire, with or without hardened points^ 

Further information upon solicitation. 
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GENERAL ^PRODUCE AND METAL BROKERS 

CoWes 0 nd Telegrams : " REYNOLDS. yVERPOOL‘» Telephone : 3720 Central 
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LIVERPOOL oonoN AssoaATioN tm 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE. 

NEW ORLEANS COTtON 

BOURSE D^ALEXANDRIE (n«niBpBl 0em»p6ndant>) 

cnksaOo board of trade 

WINNIPEG ORA^ exchange 

LIVERPOOL CORN TRADE ASSOC LTD. (Sebaorto^^BiiokereL 
ROTTERDAM GRAIN FUTURES MARKET (Anoclate H«mWe). 

RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

lONDON METAL EXCHANGE. 

mm ASSOaATION OP LANCASHIRE LTD. 

lijTib TERMINAL SUGAR MARKET ASSOC (Alfill»te4 Memberi). 

NW YORK ^PPEE R SUGaR ^CCHANGE INC 

LONDON OOgOA TERMINAL MARKET ASSOC 

M^/V VOrR gOiCPA e^CHANGi INC. 

^DON PROp^E deARIHG HOUSE LTD. 

" SOaATfe OP YHE NSW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE INC 
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_ J4 COWMOqity EXCmNGE INC WfERL 
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